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HE Engliſh were too much tir d out ,,_, 

| with the Civil Wars, that had ſo long DuteHen- 
rag'd in the Kingdom, willingly to ry comes zo 
run the Risk bo eeing them renew'd. pn. — 
Tho' the Death of Stephen might ea- . 
Fl Gly have furniſh'd a Handle for freſh 70" 
RES Ccmmotions, they patiently waited 
for the Duke of Normandy's Coming, which was not till 
{ix Weeks after he had receiv'd the News. During which 
Time, not a Man offer'd to diſpute his Title. Beſides 
that Milliam, Son to Stephen, was a Prince of little Me- 
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rit, the late Proccedings of the greateſt Part of the Barons 
againſt the King his Father, kept them from adhering 
to the Fortune of the young Prince, for fear of putting 
it in his Power to be reveng'd. Moreover, Henry was 
not only powerful beyond Sea, but had alſo a great Par- 
ty in the Kingdom, and the ſtrongeſt Places were in the 
Hands of his Creatures. So that, had Miliam been minded 
to make an Attempt on the Throne, he wou'd have fallen 


ſhort of his Deſign for want of neceſſary Aſſiſtance. 


Henry then was crown'd * the next day after his Arri- 
val, puriuant to the Agreement made with Stephen, of 
which all the Barons of the Realm were Guarantees. 
*T was with extreme Satisfaction, that the Engliſb beheld 
on the Throne a Prince deſcended by the Mother's Side 
from their antient Kings, and who gave the Crown a 
brighter Luſtre than ever. He added to it as ſo many 
new Gems, Poictou, Guienne, Saintonge, Maine, Anjou, 
Touraine, and Normandy, which he was actually poſſeſs'd 
of. In the mean time England, which made the moſt 
conſiderable Part of his Dominions, had endur'd ſuch vio- 
tent Shocks in the late Reign, that in order to regain its 
antient Splendor ſome Reſt was eatirely neceſſary. The 
moſt proper Means to that End, was the putting it out of 
the Power of the Factious to excite new Troubles. Ac- 
cordingly Henry made This his chief Buſineſs from the 
firſt hour of his Reign. He began with demoliſhing the 
great Number of Caſtles that had been fortified in Stephen's 
Reign, and which ſerv'd only for Sanctuaries to Rob- 
bers, and ſuch as ſhould have a Mind to diſturb the Pub- 
lick. The Biſhop of Wincheſter alone had ſix of the moſt 
conſiderable, which he forfeited for going out of the King- 
dom without Leave. This firſt Step, by which the King 
let the Barons ſee he was reſolv'd to keep them in Obedi- 
ence, was follow'd by another no leſs benefictal to the 
Kingdom ; and that was, the ſending away the reds. # 
Troops entertain'd by Stephen, Theſe Soldiers, known int 
Engliſb Hiltorians by the Name of Brabancons, and in the 

4 Rv Theobald Archbiſkop of Canterbury on the ꝛcch of December, 


z £0234 Year of his Age, at Weſtminſler. 
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French by that of Routiers or Cotteraux, were a Mixture 
of People from {ſeveral Parts of Europe, and particulariy 
from Germany and ihe Low-Comntries. As they profels'd 
themſelves independent of any particular Prince, they 
ſerv'd indifferently whoever had a Mind to employ them, 
provided they found their Account in it. Not to be regu- 
larly paid they look'd upon as an Advantage, becauſe they 
took Occaſion from thence to plunder the Friends as 
well as Enemies of thoſe that entertain d them. So that 
uſually, the Aſſiſtance ot theſe Troops became very bur- 
thenſom to the Princes themſelves for whom they fought, 
as the Engliſh had frequently experienc'd. Henry, willing 
to eaſe his People of this dead Weight which had for fo 
long time lain heavy upon them, diſmiſs'd all the Foreign- 
ers, without ſuffering ſo much as one to remain behind. 
William of Tpres, their General, did not think fit to ſtay 
rill ke was order'd to depart, the cold Reception he met 
with at Court, having already convinc'd him that his Ab- 
ſence wou'd be very acceptable. 


1155. 


Had the new King ſtopp'd here, one might have had Rea- He recalls 
fon to believe he had ated with a ſole View to the Wel- e Granrs 


fare] and Tranquillity of the Kingdom. But he plainly 
diſcover'd, he was tway'd by a more Self-intereſted Mo- 


tive, when ſhortly after, he revok'd all the Grants made 


by his Predeceſſor, and reſum'd all the Lands which had 
been alienated from the Crown. The Poſſeſſors were ex- 
tremely ſhagrin'd, and loudly murmur'd at this Proceed- 
ing, affirming 'twas very unjuſt to deprive them of What 
had been given them in recompenſe of their Services. Es- 
pecially They who had ſided with the King and the Em- 
preſs his Mother were fill'd with Indignation to lee them- 
ſelves thus confounded with the Partiſans of Stephen. 
Theſe Laſt on the other Hand, maintain'd that by adhe- 
ring to the King that was actually on the Throne, they” 
a 


done the Part of faithful Subjects, and that by depri- 


ving them of their Eſtates, on that Score, a Preſident was 


eſtabliſh'd, which might one Day be very prejudicial to te 
King now reigning. There were ſeveral that even refus'd 
to comply ; but upon the King's approach at the Head of his 
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Army to conſtrain them to ſubmit, they were in no Condi- 
tion to reſiſt, only Hugh Mortimer preſum'd to ſtand it out 
for ſome time in one of his Caſtles, which Reſiſtance coſt 
him the Lo's of all the others he was poſleſs'd of. William 
of Blois, Son to King Stephen, far'd no better than thereſt. 
Henry deſpoil'd him of all that had been granted him by the 
King his Father, and of all his Lands left him none but what 
belong'd to his Family before Stephen's Acceſſion to the 
Crown. And yet he had an inconteſtable Title to his 
Eſtates by the Agreement that the King his Father had 
made with Henry. But of what Force are Treaties againſt 
Breach of Faich, back'd with Power? Thus the Nobility, 
who had been inrich'd by the Liberality of the late King, 
or of the Empreſs Matilda, were, on a ſudden, impove- 
riſh'd by the Policy of Henry, who had had frequent 
Occaſion to remark how arrogant their Riches had made 
them. Henry ſhew'd alſo, that he acted out of a Principle 
of Revenge, by depriving the Barons of the new Creation, 
of the honourable Titles conferr'd on them by Stephen, on 
pretence they were beſtow'd on them, as a Recompence 
for ſiding with an Uſurper. 

After the King had taken all the Precautions he thought 
proper for the reſtoring Tranquillity in the Kingdom, he 
choſe a Council out of the moſt eminent Perſons as well 
among the Clergy as the Nobility. Theobald, Archbi- 
ſhop, Thomas Becker Archdeacon, of Canterbury, who 
was juſt made Chancellor, Robert, Earl of Leiceſter, Great 
Juſticiary of the Realm, held the firſt Rank in it. Ar 
the Head of the Cabinet- Council was Matilda his Mother, 
whom long Experience and her own Misfortunes had 
render d wiſe at her own Coſt. Theſe two Councils be- 
ing eſtabliſh'd, Heury conven'd an Aſſembly-General or 
Parliament at Wallingford, where he caus'd the Barons 
to ſwear Fealty to William and Henry his Sons, the firſt 
of which bed a ſew Days after this Ceremony. Before 
the Aſſembly broke up, the King conſented that the 
Laws of Edward ſhou'd be put in - Beg and of his own 
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accord confirm'd the Charter of Henry I. his Grand- 
father. Theſe Proceedings of the new King gave great 
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Hopes to the Honeſt and Peaceable, whilſt they ſtruck 
the Wicked and Injurious with Terror, who found them- 
ſelves reduc'd to the Neceſſity either of abandoning the 
Kingdom, or of behaving themſelves in a very different 
manner from what they had hitherto done. They were 
very ſenſible, they had to deal with a Prince, who was 
fully refolv'd to root out the Licentiouſneſs introduc'd 
in the late Reign. 
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Pope Anaſtaſins dying this Year, Adrian IV. an Eng- Adrianlv. 


liſhman, ſucceeded to the Papacy &. 

As ſoon as Henry had made an end of ſettling his Affairs 
in England, he went over Sea to do Homage to the King 
of France for the Provinces he held in that Kingdom. 
His Poſſeſſions there render'd him the moſt powerful 
Vaſſal of the Crown of France, and almoſt equal to the 
Sovereign himſelf, whoſe Demeſus were very inconſidera- 
ble in compariſon of what they were in proceſs of Time. 
As the Dominions Henry and his Succeſſors were poſſeſs'd 
of in France, prov'd the Occaſion of numberleſs Wars 
between the French and Engliſh ; it will not be improper 
to explain, 1n a few Words, wherein conſiſted at that 
time the Strength of the Kings of France. From whence 
we ſhall be enabled to form a juſt Idea of their Power, and 
ſee at the ſame time the wide Difference, on that ſcore, 
between the firſt Succeſſors of Hugh Caper, and Thoſe, 
that in theſe latter Days have ſway'd the Sceptre of that 
Kingdom. . 

When Hugh Caper had uſurp'd the Crown from the 
Houſe of Charles the Great, he thought he cou'd make uſe 
of no better Method to fix himſelf in the Throne, than to 
manage it ſo, that the late Revolution might greatly turn to 
the Advantage of the French Nobility. To engage on 

there» 


* His Name was Nicholas Preak-ſpear, ſaid to be the Son of a 
Bondman belonging to the Abby of St. Albans, where being refus'd 
to be made a Monk, he went beyond Sea, and improv'd ſo in 
Learning, that the Pope made him Biſhop of Alba, and his Legate 
to Germany, and afterwards a Cardinal. He prov'd a ſtout and 
active Pope: Tho' he held the Chair but four Years; He put the 
City of Rome under an Interdict for inſulting one of his Cardinals, 
and excommunicated William King of Sicily. 
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therefore to ſupport his Uſurpation, he made a Grant of 
the Provinces, of which they were only Governors, to. 
them and their Heirs, by the Name of Fieß. Theſe 
Grants he confirm'd by Authentic Charters, wherein he 
articled that the Fiefs ſhou'd devolve to the Crown in 
default of Heirs. Moreover, he reſerv'd the Right of 
confaſcating them in caſe of Rebellion; and for other Rea- 
{ons ſpecified in the Charters. By this immenſe Bounty. 
he ſtor'd France at once with great Numbers of powerful 
Lords, or rather Princes; who holding their Lands by 
Hereditary Right, became ſo many Sovereigns. The 
Crown then had nothing left but the Governments Hugh 
Capet was poſleſs'd of before he mounted the Throne. But 
theſe Demeſns, to which he added ſome vacant Govern- 
ments, were very conſiderable, by reaſon he was grown 
exceeding Powerful upon the Decline of the Houſe of 
Charlemaign. I am well aware, that All are not agreed 
that Hugh was the firſt that chang'd the Govern- 


ments into Fiefs, and that it is affirm'd it was done by 


ſome of the firſt Kings of that Race. But beſides that 
the Opinion I have follow'd is the moſt wary the 
difference of a few Years, whether more or leſs, is of no 
moment with regard to the general State of Fraxce, of 
which I wou'd be underſtood to ſpeak. e ee 
Among theſe Fiefs, there were ſome diſtinguiſh'd for 
their great Extent, the which were ſtil'd Peerdoms. Of 
this Sort there were ſix Eccleſiaſtical, and ſix Lay ones. 
But as the firſt have little Relation to the Eng iſtory, 
it will be needleſs to mention them *. Of the fix Lay- 
Peerdoms, three were Dukedoms, viz. Burgundy, Nor- 
mandy, Guienne, and three Earldoms, namely, 7 


lander 45 
Tholouſe, and Champagne. Each of theſe fix Peers had Vaſſals 
which held their Lands of him, in the ſame manner as he 
himſelf held his Peerdom of the Crown. For Inſtance, 


the Duke of Normandy had for Vaſſal the, Duke of Bre- 


raign, by the Conceſſion of Charles the Simple, who 
annex'd this Right to the Grant which he made to Rollo. 
| Hence 
„They were the Archbiſhopricks of Rheims, Laon, and Longres, 
and the Biſhopricks of Beauvais, Noyon and Chatons, 
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Hence we may ſee, how bare and naked the Crown of 1156, 
France was, and how incomſiderable its Revenues were, in 
compariſon of what they were afterwards, down to the 
Time of Lewis VII. Sirnan:'d the Yung, who was on 
the Throne of France when our Henry came to the Crown 
of England. The Kings of Frame had not as yet united 
any of theſe great Fiefs to their Demeſns. is eaſy 
therefore to perceive, that the new King of England, who 
held two of the moſt conſiderable Peerdoms, beſides many 
other Provinces, was poſleſs'd of as much or more Lands 
in the Kingdom, than the King of France himſelf. But 
yet, notwithſtanding the narrow Extent of the Demeſns 
of the Crown, the King of France was however a very 
Potent Prince, on Account of the Succours he receiv'd 
from his Vaſſals: Succours, which were furniſh'd ſome- 
times out of Duty, and ſometimes voluntarily. When 
the Kingdom was engag'd in a War, with the Advice 
and Conſent of the States, each Yaſſal was oblig'd to find 
a certain Number of Troops; in which Caſe the Sove- 
reign appear'd at the Head of à formidable Army. But 
when the King enter d upon a War of his own accord, 
or for his own private Intereſt, the Vaſſals were at Liberty 
to furniſh or not to furniſh him with their Quota of 
Troops. They even look d upon themſelves as priviledg'd yiezeray. 
to take up Arms againſt him, in caſe they were oppreſs d. 
or meerly for having Juſtice denied them. Such being 
the Nature of the French Conſtitution, tis no wonder, that 
in the Hiſtory of that Kingdom, we find their Kings 
marching one while with a very inconſiderable Number 
of Forces, and another while at the Head of puiſſant Ar- 
mies. Their main Strength confiſted in the Succours they 
had from their Yaſals. But Matters were quite other wiſe 
when once they had united to the Crown ſome of thoſe 
large Deme ſus which had been granted in Fee. Then by 
Degrees, they found the means to lay aſide the Diſtincti- 
on between a neceſſary and an neceſſary War. Without 

. troubling themſelves to get their Deſigns approv'd by the 
States, they oblig'd their Yaſſals to furniſh them with 
Succours at all Times, confounding inceſſantly the private 
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1156. Views of the King, with the Intereſt of the Publick · 
They even made uſe of ſome of their Yaſſals or Inſtruments 
to oppreſs the others. This, added to the Opportunities 
that naturally offer'd, to unite ſeveral Provinces to the 
Crown for want of Heirs, increaſed their Strength in ſuch 
a manner, as enabled them at length to keep thels Vaſſals 
in Obedience : Bur it was not but by Degrees, and after 
a long Space of Time, that they arriv'd at that height of 
Power. 

Henry His Deſign to do Homage to the King of France, was 
wage: War not the ſole Motive of Henry's croſſing tlie Sea: His chief 
| cha Aim was to recover Anjou, which Geoffrey his Brother 
Geoffrey. had ſeiz'd, upon the following Claim. Geoffrey Planta- 
Gervaſc. genet, Earl of Anjou, Father to theſe two Princes, had 
order'd by his laſt Will, that Henry, his eldeſt Son, ſhou'd 
inherit the Poſſeſſions of Matilda their Mother, which 
included Normanay, and her Right to England. To Geoffrey 
his ſecond Son, he had bequeath'd 4»jou,Tourain,and Main; 
and left to a third Son, nam'd William, only the Earldom 
of Aortaign. But as it wou'd have been unreaſonable to 
deprive the Empreſs his Wife of her Poſſeſſions during 
her Life, or to make Henry wait for her Death without 
any Inheritance in the mean While; he added another 
Clauſe in his l, namely, that Henry ſhou'd enjoy, *cill 
the Empreſs's Death, the three Earldoms aſſign'd to 
Geoffrey, reſerving to this laſt, the Cities of Lodun, Chi- 
non, and Mirebel, till ſuch time as his elder Brother ſhou'd 
deliver him up the Paternal Eſtate, upon his becomin 
ſſeſs d of Normandy. To ſecure the Performance o 
this Will, the Earl caus'd his Barons ſolemnly to ſwear, 
That they wou'd not ſuffer his Body to be buried, till 
his eldeſt Son had ſworn to fulfil his Laſt Will. Twas 
with great Difficulty that Henry was prevail'd upon to 
take this Oath. He was of Opinion, that the Earl his 
Father had done him a great Injury in depriving him of 
theſe three Earldoms, which, kd ha to Cuſtom, ought 
to devolve to him as eldeſt Son. However, rather than 
his Father's Body ſhou'd lye unbury'd, he had ſworn ta 
execute his Mil, Some time after, Matilda his Mother 
N 1 a having 
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having deliver'd him up Normandy, Geoffrey thought he 
had a Right to take poſſeſſion of Anjou; but, as was related 
before, Henry diove him out of that Province. As foon 
as his Brother was on the Throne of England, Geoffrey 
renew'd his Pretenſions; and whilſt che King was buſted 
in his Iſland, he once more took poſſeſſion of Anjou. The 
Anzevins elpous'd his Cauſe, chuſing rather to have a 
private Earl, than be in dependance on the Crown of 
England. Beſides, he was aſſiſted by the King of France, 
who was always upon the Watch to leſſen Henry's Power, 
whom he look'd upon as a very formidable Neighbour, 
When the Earl of Anjou mide his Mill, there was little 
appearance of his Eldeſt Son's ever mounting the Throne 
of England; Stephen's Affairs being at that time in a proſ- 
perous Condition. For this Reafon it was that he con- 
ſider'd that Kingdom only as a Thing to which indeed 
his Son had a Right to pretend, but of which he had bur 
very diſtant Hopes. It was not reaſonable therefore, that 
Henry, whilſt he waited for the Empreſs's Death, ſhou'd 
be depriv'd of the Inheritznce of his Father, the which 
was the ground of his Father's leaving him the three Earl- 
doms during his Mother's Lite. To conſider only the 
Intent of this Mill, *twas manifeſt, that as ſoon as Herr 
was in poſſeſſion of Normandy and England, he ought to 
have yielded up Anjou to Geoffrey, eſpecially as he had 
{worn to do ſo : But he athrm'd that the Mil was void, 
and that the Earl his Father had not Power to deprive the 
Firſt-born of the Patrimony he had recetv'd from his An- 
ceſtors. His Oath therefore was the only thing that ſtood 
in his way: But he found the means to get over that by 
a Diſpenſation from the Pope, which he procur'd without 
any Difficulty. Being back'd by the Pope's Authority, 
he immediately refolv'd upon a War with his Brother, 
the carrying on of which was the chief Motive of his 


1156. 


leaving England. After he had done Homage to the King Henry g- 
of France, he march'd towards Poiftow, and took from pfe/ſesGe* 


his Brother the Cities of Mirebel, Chinon, and Lodun; 


then entring Anjou, in ſpire of all the Reſiſtance Geoffrey 
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| 1156. cou'd make, he became Maſter of all the fortified Places, 
d drove him out of the Country. 

i The Affair This Prince, thus turn'd out of All, wou'd have been 
J Bre- in a wretched Caſe, had not Fortune thrown in his way 
| T8" the Earldom of Nantes, of which the Inhabitants volun- 
ll tarily made him an Offer. As this Event drew after it 
ſeveral remarkable Confequences, *twill not be improper to 
Clear up this Matter a little. Conan the Groſs, Duke of 
Bretaign, had a Son nam'd Heel, and a Daughter call'd 
Bertha, married to Eudo Earl of Pontievre her Relation, 
by whom ſhe had a Son called Conan, from his Mother's 
Father. Some Suſpicions, whether well or ill grounded, 
having induc'd Conan the Groſs to diſown and diſinherit 
f his Son Eudo Husband, to Bertha, got Poſſeſſion of Bre- 
i taigu, after the Death of his Father-in-law, in ſpite of 
1 Hoel, who had only the City of Nantes on bis ſide. 
| Bertha's Death, which happen'd four Years after, was the 
Occaſion of freſh Claims. Conan, her Son, Sirnam'd the 
i Little, pretending that Bretaign was his Mother's Inheri- 
N tance, to which Eudo his Father had no manner of Right, 
aſlum'd the Title of Duke of Bretaign : Eudo for his part, 
willing to keep poſſeſſion of the Dukedom, there aroſe 
between the Father and Son a War which laſted many 
Years, and ended in the entire Defeat of Eudo, who was 
oblig'd to fly for Refuge to the Court of France. 

Conan the little was no ſooner in Poſſeſſion of Bretaign, 
but he took in Hand the reducing to his Obedience Sn 
City of Nantes, which ſince the Death of Conan the Groſs, 
made a ſeparate State by itſelf under the Dominion of Hoe. 
When the Inhabitants of Nantes firſt eſpous'd: the Cauſe 
of Hoel, they did it out of a Motive of Juſtice, being 
perſwaded that the Duke his Father had wrong'd him very 
much in diſinheriting him. Afterwards, they found them- 
ſelves ſo deceiv'd in the good Opinion they had enter- 
rain'd' of him, that they expell'd = believing him in- 
capable of defending them againſt Conan who was prepar- 
ing to attack them. From that Time, Hoe is no more 
mention'd in Hiſtory. In the mean while, the People of 
Nan, not being able to bring themſelves to ſubmit. to 

Conan, 
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Conan, call in Geoffrey Brother to the King of England, 1156. 
and own him for Sovereign. Thus Geoffrey became Earl Jy, 
of Nantes immediately after his being driven our of An- „ Nantes. 
jon but heliv'd not long to enjoy his new Earldom. Brompton 

After Henry had finiſh'd the reducing of Anjou, he re- Henry re- 
turn'd to England. Upon his Arrival he made a very advan- covers 
tageous Treaty with Malcolm King of Scotland, who yield- . 
ed up to him Carliſle, Newcaſtle, and Bamborrough-Caſtle, Par : 
reſting ſatisfied with the Earldom of Huntington, which Hoyeden. 
Prince Henry his Father had held. The Reſtitution of 
theſe Places was doubtleſs no more than what was juſt, ſince 
David, Grandfather of Malcolm, had caus'd them to be ad- 
judg'd to him by Treaties at a Time when Stephen mind- 
ed more his own private Intereſt, than the publick Good 
of the Kingdom. But in all appearance Herry's great 
Power contributed more than any Thing elſe to the bring- 
ing the King of Scotland to this Temper. 

One can't but be ſurpris'd that the Welſh, when Henry 1157. 
was become ſo formidable, ſhou'd venture to attack him War wir 
upon no Account, and make Incurſions into his Frontiers. _ Welch. 
The Ravages they committed ſo incens'd the King, that 28 
he reſolv'd to be Luer reveng'd of them. To this End 
he drew together a powerful Army, and march'd into 
Wales, where he put all to Fire and Sword. Upon his Ap- 
proach the Welſh had retir'd to their Mountains, where 
twas not poſſible to come at them, how much ſoever he 
endeavour'd to do it. It even happen'd one day that his 
Vanguard being gotten intoa narrow Streight, were entire- 
ly routed. The Terror this Accident ſtruck into the Reſt 
of the Engliſh Troops, was ſtill heightned by the impru- 
dent Conduct of Henry de Eſſex, Hereditary Standard-Bear- 
er of England. Upon a Rumour which ran thro' the 
Army that the King was lain, he forſook the Standard, 
and fled away with all the Sp:ed he cou'd make, crying 
out, The King is dead, This Action, for which he was 
afterwards puniſh'd, threw the Engliſh into fo great Con- 
ſternation, that had not the King ſhown himſelf to them, 
he wou'd have been in danger of loſing that Day his whole 
Army. Notwithſtanding theſe Advantages, the Welfb 
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| 1157. thought themſelves very happy that the King, tired out 
N with 1o troubleſome a War, was willing to grant them a 
1 Peace. By the Treaty he made with them he reſerv'd 
to nimſelt the Liberty of cutting through their Woods 
large Roads, which might be open to him when ever he 
ſhould have a mind to enter their Country. He caus'd 


them alſo to deliver up certain Caſtles, which they had 3 

: made themſelves Maſters of during the Troubles of the : 

5 late Reign. 

| 1158. In the Beginning of the next year, Henry's Family was 

The Birth encreas'd by the Birth of a ſecond Son, whom he call'd 2 

| 9 Richard. A few days aſter, he renew d the Ceremony af 

| King, his Coronation in the Suburbs of Lincoln, not being ſto © 
hardy as to do it within the Walls of the City. He 
ſhow'd himſelf more {ſcrupulous in this Point, or perhaps 

; more condeſcending to the Prejudices of the People than 

j his Predeceſſor Stephen. | 

i 1159. A year after, a third Son was born to the King, who 

| Birthof was nam'd Geoffrey. This tame year he was crown'd a 

| Prince . 

| Geoffrey. third Time at Morceſter together with the Queen. Theſe 


ſuperfluous Coronations, which were very frequent in 
thoſe Days, ſeem to be deſign'd only to amuſe the People, 
The K ug and to let them fee that the King really intended to keep 


3 the Oath which was taken on theſe Occaſions. At this laſt 


| n Solemnity, the King and Queen coming to the Oblation, 
Crowns g- laid their Crowns on the Altar, and vow'd never to wear 
oO gain. them more. From thenceforward the Cuſtom of the 
i at ed. Kings wearing their Crowns during the Celebration of the 
Cͤgkr. Nor. ſolemn Feſtivals was by Degrees diſus'd. At leaſt we 
0 meet with but few Inſtances in the ſucceeding Reigns. A- 
Yew Mo. bout this Time Henry order'd the Money to be new 
ney. coin'd, the current Coin of the Kingdom having been 
Hoved. very much adulterated during the Reign of Stephen X. 


Theſe 


The Coin was grown ſo bad in his Reign, that ſcarce one Piece 
in ten wou'd paſs. The uſual Money in thoſe Days were thin Pieces 
of Silver of about the Weight, Breadth, and intrinſick Value of a 
Queen Fl za'eth's Three-pence; which was their Penny, and from 
which we ſtill ret in the Name of Penny-werght,i.e.) n ofanOunce, 
| in ſucceeding Reigns larger Pieces of four Times the ou — 
| | | Weight 
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Theſe peaceful Employments not at all ſuiting the 
Warlike Temper of the King, the Death of his Brother 
Geoffrey, which fell out quickly after, gave him an Oppor- 


** runity of entering upon Action. As ſoon as this Prince was 


laid in his Grave, the Duke of Bretaign ſciz d upon the 
City of Nantz and the whole Earldom of that Name. 
> Bur Heury pretended that, as Heir to his Brother, it be- 
long' d to him. And in order to make his Title valid, he 
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Affairs of 
Bretaign. 


paſs d into Normandy with ſo conſiderable a Body of Brompt. 


> Troops, that it plainly appear'd, he was bent to go through 
with that Matter. Whilſt he waited for the Seaſon's per- 
mitting him to enter upon his Expedition, he went and 
made a Viſit to the King of France, with a Deſign to gain 

him over to his Side, or at leaſt to get him to ſtand neuter. 


He was very ſenſible, if Lewis interpos'd not in this Af- 


fair, the Duke of Bretaign cou'd not give him much Trou- 


ble. Amidſt the Civilities he receiv'd from Lewis, he 
found the Way to manage him ſo dextrouſly, that before 
they parted, a Marriage was concluded between Henry's el- 
* deſt Son, who was not above five years of Age, and Marga- 
ret the French King's Daughter, an Infant of five or fix 
Months old. Having thus made ſure of France, he went 
and headed his Army with a Reſolution to take the Cit 
by Force, if Conan refus'd to give him peaceable Poſſeſſion. 
As Conan was by no Means a Match for the King of Eng- 
land, he was conſtrain'd to give way to his Power. But 
the Conqueſt of Nantæ was not the only Benefit Henry 
reap'd from this Expedition. Before he quitted Bretaign, 
he made a Treaty with Conan, whereby the Duke oblig'd 
himſelf to give his Daughter Conſtance in Marriage to 
Geoffrey, Henry's Son, who was then in his Cradle. By 
this Marriage, which was celebrated five years after, not- 
> withſtanding the Bridegroom's Youth, Geoffrey 2 


Weight of theſe, were minted; and from ſuch Increaſe of their 
Size were call'd Groats, and weigh'd as much as our preſent Shillings. 
The Silver Pennies after the Congue/# were much the ſame with the 
Saxon Ones: The King's Head is full-fac'd, with a Sceptre in his 
Hand. Stephen's Peuny is the Firſt that's halt-fac'd. 
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moo of Bretaign upon the Death of his Father-in- 
aw. 

The large Dominions Henry poſſeſs'd, and the Earldom 
of Nantæ which he had juſt acquir'd, with Hopes of ad- 
ding one day to it all Bretaign, were not ſufficient to con- 
tent him. His Ambition ſin increaſing as he made new 
Conqueſts, he undertook to revive his Queen's Title to 
the Earldom of Tholouſe, which was of a very great Ex- 
tent. The Alliance he had juſt enter'd into with Lewis the 
Dunger, made him hope that Monarch wou'd give him 
as little Diſturbance in Languedoc as he had done in Bretaign, 
and that he wou'd leave him at Liberty to extend his Fron- 
tiers in that Quarter. But he was out in his Conjectures. 
I ſhall firſt clear up Queen Eleanor's Title to Tholowſe, 
and then fee what was the Succeſs of that Expedition. 

William IV. Earl of Tholouſe, Cotemporary with the 
Conqueror, had but one Daughter call'd Philippa, who was 
married to William VIII. Earl of Poitiers, Eleanor's 
Grandfather. By this Marriage the Earldom of Tholon/ſe 
was to fall one day to the Houſe of Poictiers, which was 
alſo in Poſſeſſion of Guienne. But William, Father of Phi- 
lippa, imagin'd he cou'd ſecure it in his own Family by 
ſelling it ro Raymond of St. Giles his younger Brother. 
This Sale, whether real or pretended, wou'd have been 
but a weak Means to deprive the Counteſs of Poictiers of 
the Inheritance of her Father, if certain Accidents had not 
concurr'd in Favourof Raymond, who continued in Poſſeſ- 
fron of the Earldom of Tholouſe, after his Brother's Death, 
The Deſign of the Earl of Poictiers, Husband to Philippa, 
of mortgaging his Deme ſus to William Rufus in order to 
equip himlelt for his yore to the Holy-Land, having 
been fruſtrated by the Death of William, he applied him- 
ſelf elſewhere, and at length rais'd the Money by mortga- 
ging his Revenues for ſeveral Years. His Expences on 
this Occaſion, and his Misfortune in loſing all his Equi- 
page, conſtrain'd him to return Home, where however he 
cou'd have no Proſpect of retrieving his Loſs, by reaſon 
his Revenues were all mortgag'd. Raymond of St. Giles 
laying hold of this Juncture, offer'd him a conſiderable 

Sum 
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4 Sum to renounce his Right to the Earldom of Tholouſe. 1159. 
© As Matters then ſtood with the Earl of Poictiers, he readi- 
ly liſten'd to this Propoſal, and ſtruck up a Bargain with. 
* Raymond. By this Agreement, Raymond kept poſſeſſion 
of the Earldom, which his Poſterity enjoy'd after without 
meeting with any Diſturbance from the Earl of Poictiers or 
his Son Milliam IX. After the Death of this Laſt, Lewis 
the younger, who had married Eleanor his only Daughter 
and Heir, reviv'd the Pretenſions of the Houſe of Poictiers 
to the Earldom of Tholouſe. He maintain'd that the Sale 
made by Earl William to Raymond, was all a feigned 
Thing. In the next Place, that Raymond had impos'd up- 
on the eaſy Nature of the Earl of Poictiers, and purchas d 
his Right at much too cheap a Rate. Laſtly, that he 
had not even paid the whole Sum that was agreed upon. 
From hence he inferr'd, that the Bargain was void, and 
> conſequently that Eleanor ought to enter upon all that Phi- 
lippa her Grandmother was entitled to, upon Re- payment 
to the Earl of Tholouſe what the Earl of Poitiers had re- 
* ceivid. Raymond V. who was then Earl of Tholouſe was 
then at a great Lols, on account of this Claim. I was to 
no Purpoſe to plead Preſcription, which is ſometimes of 
> Service in private Affairs. That was too weak a Fence 
againſt a Prince, who had it in his Power to break through 
it by Force of Arms. However, after Matters had been 
2 debated for ſome Time, an End was put to the Affair by 
a2 Marriage between Earl Raymond and Conſtance Siſter to 
# Lewis and Widow to Exſtace the Son of King Stephen. 
On account of this Marriage Lewis dropp'd his Pretenſi- 


ons, and as long as he liv'd with Eleanor, the Earl of Tho- 
2 louſe remain'd unmoleſted. | | 

Eleanor ſecond Marriage created Raymond freſh Diſtur- 
bances. Henry, who was entitled to the ſame Rights the 
> King of France had thrown up, laid Claim to the Earldom 
of Tholouſe upon the fame Grounds as Lewis had done be- 
fore him. Raymond pleaded a- new the Purchaſe made by 
his Grandfather, the Reſignation of the Houſe of Poicti- 
ers, beſides a long poſſeſſion which exceeded the Time 
2 allow'd by the Laws for a Preſcription. Upon theſe Ac- 
i counts 
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counts he reſolv'd to keep his Poſſeſſion of the Earldom. 
This was the State of the Caſe, which was to be decided 


by Arms. To bring about his Deſigns the more eaſily, 
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Pol. Virg. 
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Henry made an Alliance with Raymond Earl of Arragon and 
Barcelona, and got the King ot Scotland to bring him a 
powerful Aid. As ſoon as his Army was ready, he 
march'd towards Languedoc, in his Way took Cahors, and 
then went and fat down before T holoxſe. 

Lewis the younger, who cou'd not look on Henry's 
Greatneſs without Jealouſy, had us'd ſuch Expedition, 
that he had thrown himſelf into Tholouſe a few Days be- 
ſore. The large Extent of that City, and the French King's 
Succours, render'd the Siege of it fo difficult, that Henry © 
did not think it in his Power to compaſs his Ends. Ac- - 
cordingly without any more ado, he rais'd the Siege and 
return'd into his own Dominions. Mexeray ſays, he might 
eaſily have become Maſter of the City, if he had not made 
a Conſcience of beſieging his Sovereign. But one can 
hardly believe, that he really broke up the Siege upon that 
Account,, ſince on other Occaſions he did not appear to 
have o great a Regard for the King of France. Be this 
as it will, he march'd back to Normandy, leaving Cahors 
to the Care of Thomas Becker his Chancellor. In his 
March homewards, he went into Beauvoiris where he com- 
mitted great Ravages, in Revenge for the King of Frances 
breaking his Meaſures. At the ſame Time Simon Earl of * 
Montfort put into his Hands ſome Caſtles in the Neighhj- 
bourhood of Paris, by the Means of which all Communt- 
cation with Orleans was entirely cut off. The Advan- 
tage he might make of This, torc'd Lewis to ſend Pro- 
poſals for a Ceſſation of Arms, which was agreed upon _ 
fora Year. During the Truce, the two Monarchs con- 
cluded a Treaty of Peace, whereby was confirm'd the Trea- 
ty they had made at Paris, without any mention at all of 
Tholoyſe. So that Henry kept up during his Life, his Pre- 
tenſion to that Peerdom, and by his Death left them to his 
Succeſſor, who thought fit to drop them. | 


Williams | 
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_ William Earl of Blois, Son of King Stephen, died in 
his Return from the Expedition to Tholouſe, where he had 
attended the King. 


i7 


1159. 


Diceto. 
Hoveden, 


Pope Adrian dying in 1159, the Election of a new 7eath of | 
Pope occaſion'd a Schiſin, which laſted a long Time. The Adrian IV. 


Majority of the Cardinals elected Roland a Native ol Siena, 
who took the Name of Alexander III. The Reſt choſe 
Cardinal Oftavian; who ſtil'd himſelf Victor V. Almoſt 
All the Princes of Chriſtendom own'd Alexander for Pope. 
But the Germans eſpous'd the Cauſe of Victor, who find- 
ing himſelf back'd by the Emperor Barbaroſſa, drove his 
Rival out of Rome, and forc'd him to ſeek for Shelter in 
France. | 

The laſt Peace concluded between the Kings of France 
and England, was only, as hath been ſaid, a Confirmation 
of the Treaty of Paris, wherein they had agreed upon a 
Marriage between Henry's eldeſt Son and Margaret the 
Daughter of Lewis. The Princeſs was to have for her 
Dower the City of Gi/ors and Part of the Yexin, which 
for that Purpoſe were to remain in the Cuſtody of the 
Knights Templars &, till the Marriage ſhou'd be ſolemniz'd. 
Purſuant to this Treaty, Chancellor Becher was ſent to 
Paris with a magnificent Retinue, to demand the young 
Princeſs, who was to be educated in England till ſhe 
became marriageable. Quickly after her Arrival at London, 
Henry order'd the Nuptials to be celebrated, though the 
Bridegroom was but ſeven, and the Bride but three years 
old. Upon which the Knights Templars, thinking that he 
had ſufficiently perform'd his Promiſe, put him in Poſſeſſi- 
on of Giſors. The precipitating this Matter occaſion'd 


The order of the Knights of the Temple, inſtituted by Gelaſius in 
1119, had their Name from dwelling in a Part of the Temple at Jeru- 
ſalem aſſign'd them by King Baldwin They were but nine at firſt, 
and their Buſineſs was tolead in their Armor, Chriſtian Strangers and 
Pilgrims thro' the Holy Land. They increas'd ſo at length that they 

ad great Eſtates in all Parts of Chriſtendom ; and growing too po- 
tent they were ſupprefs'd by Clemens V. 1309, and by the Council 
of Vienna 1312. The Maſter of the Temple here in England was 
ſummon'd to Parliament. From whom the Miniſter of the Temple- 
Church has his Name, 
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1162. the renewing of the War between the two Kings. Leu“ 
Ew be. complain'd that the King of England had brib'd the Great 
Lewis and Maſter of the Temple. Henry mantain'd, that, having 
Henry. pertorm'd his Part of the Treaty, he had done no Injury 
Hoved. to the King of France by taking Poſſeſſion of Giſors. 
Treaty of This War, which laſted but a very little while, had an End 
Peace. put to it by the Mediation of Alexander III. who was 

juſt come to France. His Legates, whom he had ſent be- 
fore, having prepar'd the Way for an Accommodation, 
The Re- the two Kings went together to receive the Pope at Tor 
Jpeft paid upon the Loire. When they came near him, they bot 
= 3 alighted, and each taking hold of one of the Reins of 
Kings. 1 rag they conducted him to the Lodgings prepar'd 
All theſe Events, I mean the Conqueſt of Nantæ, the 
Siege of Tholouſe, the Marriage of Prince Henry, and the 
War with France, fell out between the years 1159, and 
1163. I have forborn the giving Each their particular 
Date, by reaſon of the great Diverſity among Hiſtorians 
on that Head. Upon this Account perhaps it is, that a 
Echard. famous Modern has included all theſe Particulars within the 
Compaſs of eight or nine Lines. 

1163. After Henry had ſettled the Affairs which had detain'd 
The flow- him in France four years, he return'd into England in 
—_ 1163. The Condition he was in, gave him Room to 
of Henry. hope nothing cou'd diſturb his Happineſs. He had juſt 

| made a Peace with France, which in all Appearance wou'd 
be of a long Continuance. The Meſh lay ſtill in their 


own Country. The King of Scotland had given a con- 


vincing Proof of his Defire to live in Peace, by reſtoring. 


all the Places that might have occaſion'd a War. On the 

other Hand, England was in a profound Tranquillity, the 

Normans and Engliſh being equally ſatisfied with their So- 

vereign. Matters ſtanding thus, Henry thought he 
might congratulate himſelf upon his happy State, when on 
Difturb' a ſudden the Pride and Obſtinacy of one of his Subjects 
by Becket: taisd a Storm, the weathering of which coſt him a thou- 
ſand Vexations, and the Loſs of his Honor: I mean Tho- 

mas Becket, He was the Son of a Citizen of LN. 

Dy 
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by a Syrian Woman *, and had ſpent his Youth in the 1163- 
Study of the Law. He grew ſo famous at the Bar, that ate yr 
he was taken from thence, and made Archdeacon of Canter- him. 
bury. Tn the Beginning of this Reign he had certain 

Affairs to manage at Court, which gave him an Oppor- 

tunity of making himſelf known to the King, and of 
gaining his Eſteem and Good-Will. Henry having en- 
tertained a great Opinion of his Merit, quickly gave 

him a ſenſible Mark of his Eſteem, by conferring on him 

the Dignity of High- Chancellor. In the Diſcharge of Mate 
this eminent Office, Becker behav'd towards all the World High+ 
with ſo much Pride and Haughtineſs, as render'd him ex- 5, * 
tremely troubleſome to his Equals, and inſupportable to his 
Inferiors. Above all things, he was a Lover of Pageantry 
and Show. Tis affim'd that in the War of Tholouſe, 
where he attended the King, he mantain'd at his own Ex- Fitz- Steph 
pence 700 Knights, and 1200 Foot. But if he was haughty p. 8. 

to all others, he was not ſo with regard to the King. Up- 

on all Occaſions he ſhow'd himſelf fo entirely devoted to 

his Will, that the King look'd upon him as one always 

ready to ſacrifice every Thing to his Service. Whilſt he 

was thus prepoſſeſs'd in his Favour, he receiv'd the News, 

in Normandy, of the Death of Theobald Archbiſhop of Cax- 

terbury. This appearing to him a favourable ere for 

the putting in Execution certain Deſigns he had been ru- 
minating upon, he reſolv'd to procure the Archbiſhoprick 

for Becket, as for a Perſon which might be very ſerviceable 

to him. How little Inclination ſoever the Monks of St. and 4rch- 
Auguſtin's had to chooſe Becket, whom they thought to be p. 
too much a Courtier, the King's Recommendation was ſo 

urgent in his Behalf, that he was elected and conſecrated a 

little before that Prince's Return. As ſoon as he ſaw him- Sends the 


ſelf fix'd in that high Station, he ſent the Great Seal to his Great-Seal 


Benefactor, who little expected any ſuch Thing; and al- ee, 


b 5 1 . and ali 
tering on a ſudden his manner of Living, he wore a Habit 7, 3 


of coarſe Cloth, and kept only a few Domeſtick Servants Ziving. 


* Her Name was Mahauld, ſaid to be Daughter to a Saracen, 
who had taken Gilbert Sheriff of London, Becker's Father, Pri- 
ſoner. 
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clad very plain. By theſe and ſeveral other Things of the 


like Nature, he let the World ſee, that he was reſolv'd 
thoroughly to reform his Life, or that he had ſome great 
Deſign in his Head. Twas ſome Time before his Inten- 
tions cou'd be div'd into, till at length, it appear'd, that 
on all Occaſions he was driving at an Independent Power. 

I have already remark'd in ſeveral Places, how much 
the Power of the Clergy was increas'd to the Prejudice of 
the Royal Authority. Henry, who had ſeen very bad Ef- 
fects * it in the Reign of Stephen, reſolv'd upon his Ac- 
ceſſion to the Crown, to do his Endeavour to bring 
this exorbitant Power within due Bounds. With this 
View it was that he began with the Nobility, to the end 
their uniting with the Clergy might the leſs obſtruct his 
Deſigns, The Affairs which kept him employ'd in France 
for ſome years, prevented him from immediately ſetting a- 
bout this Work. But as ſoon as he had ſettled all his 
Matters, he reſolv'd to loſe no Time, but forthwith to 
pegin upon it, the moment he return'd to England. 

his was the Reaſon that he had ſo earneſtly recommend- 
ed Becket to get him elected Archbiſhop of Canterbary, 
becauſe he expected a greater Compliance from him than 
any other. The Buſineſs in hand was the reforming ſeve- 
ral Abuſes which were very detrimental to the State, but 
at the ſame time advantageous to the Clergy, and conſe. 
quently very difficult to be remedied, unt the Biſhops 
themſelves lent their helping Hand. There was need there- 
fore of a great deal of Addreſs, and of acting in Concert 
with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in ſo nice an Affair, 


Jo that Purpoſe, it was neceſſary that See ſhou'd be fill'd 


with a Perlon on whom he cou'd depend, and no one 


fſeem'd to him ſo proper as Becker, whom he had loaded 


with Favours. The Archbiſhop's ſending the Great · Seal 
immediately upon his Promotion, made the King imagine, 
he was miſtaken in his Man. Perhaps his Concern at this 
Proceeding was the Reaſon he took no Care to keep fair 
with this haughty Prelate, to whom he cou'd not forbear, 
at his Return into England, to ſhow ſome Coldneſs. In 
all likchhood, Becket had been let into the King's Deſigns, 
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* whilſt he was High-Chancellor ; and in the Mind he was 
then in, had approv'd of them: But after he became 
* Archbiſhop, he was quite another Man. Notwithſtanding 
the Obligations laid on him by his Prince, he was dete 


3 pleas'd himſelf before-hand with the Thoughts of immor- 
tal Glory, for vigorouſly eſpouſing the Cauſe of the Clergy, 
4 which they generally affected ro ſtile the Cauſe of 
God. 
One of the greateſt Grievances which call'd for redreſs, 
> was the Remiſſneſs in puniſhing Prieſts convicted of any 
Crime. The Clergy having by degrees acquired an abſo- 
> Jute Power over all that belong'd to their Body, when a 
> Clergyman was accus'd, the Matter was hd in the Ec- 
* cleſiaſtical Court, from whence lay no Appeal; but the 
* Pudgments given againſt ſuch as they cou'd not but con- 
* demn, were ſo very favourable, that the moſt enormous 
Crimes were puniſh'd only with Degradation, and others 
with a ſhort Suſpenſion, or eaſy Confinement. The Laity 
cou'd not, without extreme Concern, ſee themſelves ſub- 
ject to the utmoſt Rigour of the Laws for Offences, which 
* render'd Clergymen liable only to ſome very flight 
Corrections, and accordingly loudly complain'd of it. 
On the other Hand, the Clergy, ſure of going unpuniſh'd, 
daily committed againſt the Laity Outrages, which they 
2 durſt not repel for fear of incurring a Puniſhment. This 
Abuſe, which was already carried to too great a Height, 
grew worſe and worſe every Day. It was made appear, 
in the preſence of the King, that ſince his Acceſſion to 
the Crown, there had been above a hundred Murthers 
committed in the Kingdom by Eccleſiaſtichs, of whom not 
one had been puniſh'd ſo much as with Degradation, 
> which was the Puniſhment enjoin'd, in the like Caſes, 
by the Canons. What was ſtill more aſtoniſhing, was 
that the Biſhops gloried in this their Indulgence ; They 
were of Opinion they cou'd not give ſurer Maks of their 
Leal for Religion and the Service of God, than by main- 
taining, to the utmoſt of their Power, theſe pretended 
«Eres Inmmme 
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1163. Immunities of the Clergy, and conſequently, all the Abuſes 
that ſprung from thence. 
The rt Things ſtanding thus, it happen'd, a little after the 
1 ark King's return, that a Clergyman of the Dioceſe of Sarum 
rel ble. committed a Murther. The Matter having been tried in 
teen the the Archbiſhop's Court, it was decreed, That the Mur- 
804 and therer, as a Puniſhment for his Crime, ſhou'd be depriv'd 
_ Benefice, and confin'd to a Monaſtery, The King 
having been inform'd of this Sentence, very warmly ex- 
poſtulated with the Archbiſhop, for puniſhing ſo ſlightly 
a Crime which was Death by the Laws of the Land. 


The King Becket receiv'd this Expoſtulation, as if it had been with- 


won d Out any manner of Ground, and boldly aſſerted the Im- 3 


have the munities of the Church and Privileges of the Clergy. 


82 % He affirm'd, that an Eccleſiaſtick ought not to be put to 


Civil death for any Crime whatever. Henry replied, that being 
Courts. appointed by God to cauſe Juſtice to be done to all his 


Becket o- Subjects, without diſtinction, he did not underſtand 


poſes l. why theſe pretended Immunities ſhou'd ſcreen Malefactors, 


of what Order ſoever, from the Puniſhments they deſerv'd. 
That there was no Probability God ſhou'd take Pleaſure 
in authorizing the Crimes of his Miniſters ; but on the 
contrary, that they ought to be puniſh'd more ſeverely 
than Laymen. Laſtly, he declared, that ſince the Eccle- 
fraftical Court was ſo favourable to Clergymen, his Intent 


was, that heinous Crimes, ſuch as Murther, Robbery, and ©: 


the like, ſhou'd be tried in his Courts. Becket made an- 
ſwer, he wou'd never allow that the Clergy ſhou'd be 
tried any where but in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, where 
Care ſhou'd be taken to puniſh them according to the 
Hoved. Canons. That in Caſe they ſhou'd be ſentenc'd to be 
degraded, and afterwards ſhould commit other Crimes, the 
King's Judges ar 4a puniſh them as they * fit; 
but it was unjuſt to puniſh them twice for the ſame 
Another Offence. This Diſpute being carried on with great heat, 
Reaſon of the King and the Archbiſhop parted extremely diſſatisfied 
their Con- vith one another: Becket had even fo little Regard for 
6. the King, that without conſidering the Paſſion he had 


put him into, he took this Opportunity to upbraid ” 
Or 
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for having unjuſtly depriv'd him of the Cuſtody of the 
Caſtle of KRacheſter, and by that means notoriouſly broke 
in upon the Privileges of the See of Canterbury. To theſe 
: Occaſions of Complaint which he gave the King at that 
Time, he quickly added two others. He ſummon'd the 
Earl of Clare to do him Homage for the Caſtle of Tunbridge, 
> which he pretended was a Fief of the Archbiſhoprick, 
without having vouchſaf'd to acquaint the King with any 
thing of the Matter. The Earl anſwer'd, That he held 
his Caſtle of the King by Military Service, with which 
the Archbiſhoprick had nothing to do. If one may judge 
by the Temper of Becker, his Claim to the Caſtle muſt 


needs have been very doubtful, fince he let the Affair 
drop without puſhing it any farther. Having fail'd 


in this Attempt, he took Occaſion to extend his 
? Juriſdiction, by collating one Lawrence a Prieſt to the 
* Rectory of Ainesford, without having any Regard to the 
> Patron's Right of Preſentation. But the Patron, who was 
a2 Baron of the Realm, being unwilling to loſe his Right, 
hindred Lawrence from taking Poſſeſſion of the Benefice. 
The Archbiſhop looking upon this as a heinous Crime, 
: excommunicated the Patron, who applied to the King. 
As Matters then ſtood with Henry, he was extremely 
nettled at the little Regard the Archbiſhop ſhow'd for him. 


The Truth is, it had been part of the Prerogative Royal 
ever ſince William the Conqueror, That none of the im- 


* mediate Vaſſals of the Crown were to be excommunica- 
ted without the King's Knowledge; But this was the 
very thing that Becker deſign'd to ſtrike at. Perhaps he 
had made this Step purely to have an Opportunity to raiſe 
this Dil pute. 


Henry was exceedingly vex'd to find himſelf ſo far from Henry ſers 


the Execution of his Project; he was incens'd to the laſt p 


be in vain to expect any Compliance from the Clergy, as 
long as the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſo openly 1 


2 


1163. 


out re- 


» d Bounds. 


4 . 3 cing the 
degree againſt Becker, who ſeem'd to make it his Buſineſs Pans, of 
to croſs him upon all Occaſions, and to diſpute even his the Clergy 
very Prerogatives : And therefore, he reſolv'd to take new 7” hin dus 


Meaſures to compaſs his Ends. He was ſenſible, twou 


x163, 


Miſchiefs his Obſtinacy was going in all probability to 3 


He con- 
wenes the 
Lords, 


and com- 
plams of 
Becket. 
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five Arti- 
cles to be 
enacted in- 
to a Law. 
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him. However, not to be over-haſty in Matters, he 
was willing to try firſt what fair Means wou'd do. He 


order'd the Archbiſhop to be put in Mind of the many 
Favours he had receiv'd from his Sovereign, and the 


bring on the Church and Kingdom. But theſe Remon- 
ſtrances proving of no effect, he found him ſelf oblig'd to 
ſearch for the Means of doing, in ſpite of the Arch- 
biſhop, what he had reſolv'd to bring about by his help. 
So far was Becket's Oppoſition from cauſing him to alter 
his Mind, that it made him the more eager and deſirous 
to reduce the Power of the Clergy within its juſt Bounds: 
To this purpoſe he conven'd the principal Lords of the 
Kingdom, as well Spiritual as Temporal, in order to con- 
ſult about the Means of redreſſing the Grievances that had 3 
been introduc'd into the State. When they were met, 
he complain'd to them of the Proceedings of the Arch- * 
biſhop of Canterbury. He endeavour'd to make them 
ſenſible, that in caſe Care was not taken to curb the 
Fury of that Prelate's haughty and arrogant Temper, he 
wou'd at length uſurp all the Prerogatives of the Crown, 
under the Pretence of Religion. He added, that the Steps 
the Archbiſhop had already made, were plain Indications 
of his Deſigns; and that they cou'd not be too ſpeedy * 
in preventing them. The Majority of the Temporal Lords, 
among whom there were few but what were offended at 
Becker's Haughtineſs, were not diſpleas' d at having an 
Opportunity to humble him. Beſides, they deſired no- 
thing more than to have it in their Power to clip the 
Wings of the Clergy, who were upon all Occaſions for 
ſoaring above the reſt of the Nation. The King per- 
ceiving them in this Temper, propos'd a Regulation, which 
he aſſur d them was abſolutely neceſſary for the Preſer- * 
vation of good Order and Tranquillity in the Kingdom. 
This Regulation conſiſted of five Articles, which the King 
call'd the Cuſtoms of Henny I. his Grand- father, becauſe 
they had been obſerv'd in the Reign of that Prince. The 
I. was, That no one ſhould appeal to Rome without the 
King's Conſent. IT. That no Archbiſhop or 1 '1 
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» Fſhou'd go to Rome, tho' even ſummon'd by the Pope, 1163. 
without the King's leave firſt had and obtain'd. III. Thar 
no immediate Vaſſal of the Crown, or King's Officer, 
ſhou'd be excommunicated or ſubjected without the King's \ 

5 Knowledge. IV. That all Clergymen charg'd with Ca- 0 
pital Crimes, ſhou'd be tried in the King's Courts. 

> V. Thar ſuch Ecclefiaſtical Affairs, as all the Nation 

- Z#ſhou'd be concern'd in, as the Repairing of Churches, 
Tithes, and the like, ſhou'd be decided in the Civil Courts. 

r Thele Articles were approv'd of without any Difficulty TheBiſhops 
s by the Temporal Lords; but the Biſhops and Abbots re- , * of 
us'd to ſubſcribe them, unleſs this Clauſe, which ren- ert a 

> #cer'd them of no Effect, was added, Saving the Rights and Clauſe to 
- 2 Privileges of the Clergy and Church. The King, provok'd 4 rg 700 
{ lat their Refuſal, ſuddenly quitted the Aſſembly, and went xg, 

„ to Woodſtock, after he had however given the Chief among The King 
the Clergy to underſtand, that he wou'd take effectual eaten, 
n 
C 


| . . them. 
2 Meaſures to ſet bounds to their Pride. The Pre- They ſubs 


Z lates were ſo terrified at this Threat, that before they mir. 
e broke up, they reſolv'd to ſend Deputies to the King to 


„ beg his Pardon, and aſſure him, they were ready to com- 


s ply with his Will. Becker ſtood out a good while againſt 
Ss © this Relolution : But at laſt, preſs'd by his Brethren, he 
yielded to their Importunity, and conſented that the 
„Articles ſhou'd be admitted without the Saving Clauſe. 


All thoſe that he had gain'd to his Side, following his 
n Example, a Deputation was made, with which the King 
ſeem'd highly ſatisfied, and the rather becauſe it was done 
with unanimous Conſent. However, fearing Becker might Piceto- 
fly from what he had done, on pretence that this Convention 2 
had not Authority enough to enact Laws of this kind, 
he reſolv'd to get them ratified by an Aſembly-General, or 
Parliament. To this end he conven'd a Parliament at þ,,1: - 
XZ Clarendon, and propounded the ſame Articles that had been ent at 
, 3 ſubſcribed by the former Convention: All the Laics hav- Clarendon 
ing vored their Confirmation, the Prelates durſt not o- 
penly oppoſe it: But when they came to ſign, Becket 
16s and his Party made ſome Scruple to do it; and *twas not 
Z without a great deal of Difficulty, that he was prevail'd 
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1163. upon to comply at the Inſtances of the other Bi- 
ſhops *. 

The Pate How much ſoever againſt his Will the Archbiſhop had 

condemns ſubſcribed the Articles, the King was highly delighted 

he Arti- with it. He did not queſtion in the leaſt but that the 

. Pope wou d conſent to Laws which the Biſhops themſelves 

＋ deem'd neceſſary. In this Belief he retolv'd ro get 

them confirm'd by a Rull, in order to take from the Pre- 

lates all pretence of Recanting; but upon ſceing the 


Articles, the Pope not only refus'd to give them the San- 5 


ction of his Authority, but even condemn'd them as very 


prejudicial to the Church, and deſtructive of her Privi- 
Becket re- leges. Shortly after, Becker openly declar'd he repented of 
pens of his having ſigned the Conſtitutions ot Clarendon ; and that he 1 


ung. thought himſclt guilty of ſo heinous a Crime in doing it, 


that he had nothing to truſt to for Pardon but the Popes 
Mercy. Accordingly he ſuſpended him ſelf as unworthy 


to perform the. Archiepi/copa/ Fund ions till the Pope ſhou'd 


be pleas'd to abſolve him. His Pardon having been quick- 
ly ſent him, he officiated again in his Church, after the 
Pope had given him his Word to ſtand by him. However ? 
Alexander, who was ſtill in France, willing to make Henry 
believe he had a mind to keep fair with him, ſent the 
Archbiſhop of Roan to him with Propoſals of an Accom- 
modation ; but as he had nothing poſitive to offer, and 
as the King wou'd not hearken to any Propoſal, un- 
leſs the Pope wou'd confirm the Articles of Clarendon, © 
there was no poſſibility of bringing Natters to a Con- 


cluſion. 


The King When the King found that the Archbiſhop, elated at ; 
proſecures the Pope's Promiſc to protect him, became every Day more 
Becket. ſtiff and obſtinate, he endcavour'd by all manner ot 

means 


The Laws made in this Aſſembly are ca'l'd the Conſtitution:? 
of Clarendon, and are well worth peruſing, becauſe they contain 
the chief Preregatives and Privileges that were claim'd as well by 
the Ring as the Clergy. They are divided into ſixteen Articles, 
of which Ten were voided by the Pope. The Reader may find FP 
them in Gerva/e's Chronicle, and in Marthew Paris, from whence * 
they are tranſlated into Engliſh by Tirrel, Vol. II. B. 5. and in 


Collier Eecl. Hiſt, p. 351, 
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means to humble him. To this end he involv'd him in 
Troubles, which indeed gave him a great deal of Vexation, 
but were incapable of bringing him to a Compliance. 
Among leveral Actions that were enter'd againſt him, 


| 

there were two of Moment: The firſt related to a certain 
Manor Which he was in poſſeſſion of, and which John 
the King's Afarſcha!] pretended was unjuſtly detain'd 
> from him. The Archbiſhop having ſtood a Trial, was 
- &# caſt and condemn'd to pay a Fine of 500 Pounds. This 
7 Sentence convinc'd him that they were teſolv'd to be as 
vexatious to him as poſſible ; and that he ſhou'd loſe all 
the Swirs that were commenc'd againſt him. In this Belief 
e he came to a Reſolution to plead to none of them, chuſing 
t, rather to be caſt for Non-appearance, than by a peremp- 


g © tory Decree. The King fecm'd hitherio not to intend 
y 0 make him feel the whole Weight of his Reſentment ; 
4 but ſoon after it appear'd that his deſign was to ſtrike 
him home. To this purpoſe he order'd him to be accus'd 
e of two Capital Crimes: The firſt was, for having converted 
er to his own Uſe the Revenues of the Archbithoprick of 
ort, of which he had the Cuſtody during his Chancellor- 
ſhip. In the ſecond, he was charg'd with having im- 
© bezell'd 30000 Pound Sterling of the King's Money. 
Inſtead of clearing himſelf from what was alledg'd againſt 
him, he anſwer'd, That when he was made Archbiſhop, 
Prince Henry the King's Son, and the Juſticiary, had diſ- 
Icharg'd him from giving any Account. He added, that 
ſuppoſing he had not been diſcharged, he was not bound 
Fro anſwer before Laymen, ſeeing he was inveſted with the 
Shit Eccleſiaſtical Dignity in the Kingdom. The former 
Part of his Anſwer, certainly laid him open very much, 
Hince the Prince, from whom he had his Diſcharge, was 
not above 7 or 8 Years old, tho' he had the Title of 
uardian of the Realm in the Abſence of the King his 
Father. Beſides, one wou'd think that a Perſon of his 
ML baracter ſhou'd be always ready to render an Account 
yk his Adminiſtration, both with Regard to the Profits 
nce pf the pacant Benefices, and the King's Treaſure, tho* out 
Pf too much Complaiſance thoſe that were at the Head 
: Yor. III. E 2 of 
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of Affairs, had diſpens'd with it. As for the latter part 


of his Anſwer, he himſelf had taken away the Benefit of 
that Plea, by ſigning the Articles of Clarendon. But ta 
this he replied, That the Pope having condemn'd theſe 


Articles, his Sentence was of greater Force than all the 


Laws of the Land. How proper ſoever that Reply might 
to gain the Pope's Favour, it cou'd ſtand him in no 
ſtead in the King's Court, where Judgment was to be 


given purſuant to the ſaid Articles pals'd into a Law. 
He was therefore look'd upon not only as a contumacious 


Perſon, but moreover as a Rebel that roſe up againſt the 


Authority of Laws. All poſſible Endeayours were us'd '$ 


to get him to own the Juriſdiction of the Court, where 
his Affair was brought; but there was no perſuading him 


to that. He even refus'd to wait on the King, who had ö 
ſent for him to try whether, by diſcourſing with him 


in Perſon, he could bring him to ſome Temper. 


9 


This Refuſal furniſh'd the King with a Pretence to bring a 
againſt him two freſh Accuſations: Firſt, for having fled 


from Juſtice. Secondly, for having diſobey'd the King's 
Orders. Upon theſe Charges, to which he wou'd not 


Plead, all his Moveable Goods were confiſcated. How ſe- 


vere ſoever this Sentence might be, the King wou'd not 
ſtop here. Having perceived that the Indictment was ſo 
form'd that the Couri cou'd not come upon Becket's Per- 
ſon, he order'd him to be accus'd of Perjury and Treaſon, } 
for having violated the Oath he had taken to his Sove- 
reign, and refus'd to pay the Obedience due to him. 
The Archbiſhop was thoroughly ſatisfied then, that the 
King was bent upon his Ruin: But his being ſatisfied 


of this, inſtead of inducing him to ſubmit, ſerv'd only 


to make him fit the faſter in his Obſtinacy. Perhaps the 
natural Haughtineſs and Stiffneſs of his Temper wou'd not 


ſuffer him to bend; or rather, he was reſolv'd to render 


himſelf famous, by a Firmneſs, which in his Opinion, 
ours dught to rank him among the moſt renowned Confeſſors 
The in dhe Church. When 'twas found there was no proba- 
bility of prevailing upon him, the Court declar'd him 
perjur d, and the Biſliops in particular ſent him Wong f 
155 i ; tha 
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that they conſider'd him not as their Primate, neither 1163. 
wou'd they hold Communion with him any longer. All 
this not moving him in the leaſt, he look'd upon the 
Sentence paſs'd upon him as void, and continued his 
Functions, without troubling himſelf about the King's 
Diſpleaſure. 


on the Charge of Treaſon, which would have been pu- 
niſhable with Death, on purpoſe to leave him a Hole to 
creep out at by ſubmitting to the King's Will. But 
finding he was ſtill the ſame Man, the Court met once 
more to think of the means to ſubdue his Perverſeneſs. 
As ſoon as he was inform'd that the Barons were aſſem- 
bled in the Preſence of the King, he went to Church, and 
order'd theſe Words of the ſecond P/alm to be ſung : The 
2 Rulers take Counſel together againſt the Lord, and againſt his 
Z Anointed, Then taking his Croſs in his Hand, he enter'd 
the Room where the King and the Barons were fitting. 
without being ſent to, or asking Leave, tho' ſince the 


3 ſeverely reprimanded him. He told him, that coming p. 283. 


for inſulting the King, and coming into the Aſembly in 


It ſeems as if the Barons had avoided giving Sentence 


Judgment paſs'd upon him, he had no right to be there. 
The Archbiſhop of York ſeeing him enter in that Poſture, Hoved. 


into the Royal Preſence in that manner was bidding De- 
fiance to the King, and bid him conſider that his So- 
vereign's Weapon was ſharper than his. Becker replied, 
It was true, the King's Weapon cou d kill the Body, but his 
deſtroy'd the Soul ya. ſent it to Hell. This Anſwer, which H. ;, con- 
ſeem'd to threaten the King with Excommunication, 10 demn'd to 
provok'd that Monarch, that he order'd the Barons to /þriſon- 
paſs Sentence forthwith on the Crime Becker had juſt“ i. 
then incurr'd the Guilt of by his Preſumption. The Court, 

after a pretty long Debate, declar'd that he deſerv'd to be 
committed to Priſon and puniſh'd according to Law, 


ſuch a manner as might raiſe a Sedition among the People. 
This being reſolv'd, the Earls of Cheſter and Cornwall were 
ſent ro ſummon him to appear and hear his Sentence: But he 
retus'd to come, declaring that the Peers had no Authority 
to judge him, and that he appeal'd to the Pope, The 

1 8 : two 
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1163, two Earls having repreſented to him, that by refuſing to 


Gervaſe. 


bat againſt Thoſe that ſhou'd charge him with that Crime, 

and make them repent of their Calumny. However he 

2 ro did not think proper to wait the Iſſue, but privately made 

in Diſcuiſe off that very Night in Diſguiſe, in order to retire into 
Flanders, going by the Name of Dereman. 


116. The King of France ghdly receiv'd the news, that 


The King of there was no Likelihood of Matters being made up be- 


— „ tween Henry and the Arch-biſhop of Canterbury. He was 43 
Diceto. in hopes that Becker being ſupported wou'd imbroil his So- 
| Gervaſe. vereign in Troubles, of which France might make an Ad- 


vantage. With this View, he ſent him an Offer of his 
Protection, and of a Refuge in his Dominions. H. 
having been inform'd of what Lewis had done, ſent Am- 


baſſadors to repreſent to him, that it was very unbe coming 


in a Sovereign to ſhelter Perſons guilty of High-Treaſon. 
Lewis made anſwer, That he cou'd not diſpenſe with af- 
fording a Sanctuary in his Kingdom to the Unfortunate : 
that Becket was of that Number, and he cou'd not but 
conſider him as ſuch, till the Pope had paſs'd Sentence up- 
on him. Twas thus that Jealouſy and State-Policy in- 
duc'd that Prince to inſiſt on the Pope's Authority in a 
Thing ſo prejudicial to all Sovereigns in general. His 
Paſſion prevented him from reſlecting that in this Affair he 
cou'd not wound Henry but thro' his own Sides. But 
Stirs us his extreme Deſire to involve the King of England in 
the Pore Troubles made him overlook all Conſiderations, He was 


again not content with ſheltering the fugitive Prelate, but even 


Henry. jmportun'd the Pope to eſpouſe his Cauſe, and turn'd Sol- 
licitor againſt Heury, whoſe Intereſts, in good Policy, 
he ought to have maintain'd. 1 
There was no need of much Entreaty to gain the Pope. 

He was of himſelf ſenſible enough, that a favourable O 
portunity offer'd to enlarge his Authority. Beſides, he 
was apprehenſive that, in Caſe he deſerted the Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, he ſhou'd find none, among the Clergy, 
8 that 


{ſubmit to the Laws of the Realm, he incurr'd the Guile IJ 
of Treaſon ; he replied, That were it not for the Reſtraints 3 
of his Character, he wou'd vindicate himſelf in ſingle Com- 
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Church. So that the Downfal of that Prelate cou'd not 


ſſoon as he heard that Becker was condemn'd, and forc'd to 
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4 that wou'd, for the future, ſtand by the Rights of the 1164. 


but prove very fatal to the Intereſts of the Clergy. As 


fly like a Criminal, he fell out into a great Paſſion againſt 

Henry and the Barons of England, and threaten'd to make 

them repent of their raſh Proceedings. In the mean Time, Henry 

# Henry, in hopes of being able to prepoſſeſs the Pope in ſends an 
his Favour, had ſent Ambaſſadours to inform him of all Par- Embaſſy to 


riculars, and to defire him to ſend Legates to England with the Pope, 
full Powers finally to decide the Affair. The Archbiſhop gechet ac- 
Fo York, who was at the Head of this Embaſly, ſpoke with ilk... 


pPretence, that he was their Father, and that it was againſt 


great Vehemence againſt Berker. He charg'd him with 
want of Reſpect to the King, and of having menac'd him 
# with Excommunication. He maintain'd that the Archbi- 
ſhop was-guilty of Rebellion, in refuſing to ſtand to the 
Judgment of the Court of Barons, under the ridiculous 


2X Decency, for a Father to be judg'd by his Sons. Becket, 
who was preſent at this Audience, ſpoke likewiſe for him- 
ſelf, and endeavour'd to juſtify his Conduct. He ſaid He deſends 
in the firſt Place, that he cou'd not be oblig'd to anſwer in him. 

* a Civil Court, without a direct Violation of the Canons 

of the Church. Secondly, Suppoſing he had thought pro- 

per to own the Authority of the Court, he ſhou'd have 
been prevented from ſtanding to their Judgment by his 
certain Knowledge of their Reſolution to condemn him. 
_ He declar'd he cou'd not ſee wherein he had done 
amiſs in appealing to the Pope; ſince it cou'd not be de- | 
nied but that he was the proper Fudge, from whom he 
expected an impartial Sentence. Then addreſſing himſelf | 
to the Pope and Cardinals, he intreated them to conſider the +;;,, 70 en- 
dangerous Conſequences this Affair might be attended gage the 
with, if they ſuffer'd him to be oppreſs'd : That they e | 
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the Kingdom. He order'd likewiſe the Revenues of the 
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the whole Church in his Quarrel, took occaſion from 
thence, to inſiſt the more earneſtly on the King's Requeſt, * 
that the Affair might be tried in England by the Legates of 
the Holy See. By which they made it appear that the 
King their Maſter had no Deſign againſt the Church, ſince 
he was willing to abide by her F#dgment. This Demand 
ſeem'd ſo reaſonable, that the Pope had no other way to 
ſhift it off, than by ſaying, he wou'd take Cogni/ance of the 
Matter Himſelf : adding by way of juſtifying his Reſoluti- 
on, that, in Imitation of the Almighty, he mou d not give his 
Glory to another. The Reaſon why the Pope declin'd ſend- 
ing Legates, was his Dread of their ſuffering themſelves to be 
bribed. In the mean while, he put off the Trial to a 


more convenient Seaſon. The Truth is, the preſent Con- 
juncture was ſuch, that he had not the Leiſure to go thro' * 


with a Cauſe which requir'd ſo much Time to diſcuſs. He 
was on hire to be at Rome, whither he was recall'd upon the 
Death of Victor his Rival. However the Schiſim was tilt 
kept on Foot, by the Cardinals of the oppoſite Party elect- 
ing another Pope, who aſſum'd the Name of Paſchal III. 

Henry being exceedingly incens'd at Alexander's Pro- 
ceedings, as a Mark of his Reſentment he forbid under the 
ſevereſt Penalties all Appeals ro Rome. This Prohibition 


was quickly follow'd by an expreſs Order to commit to : 


Priſon all the Relations of Thoſe that had accompanied 


Becket in his Flight, or that were gone to join him ſince his 


Departure. After This, he ſequeſtred, in the Hands of 
the Biſhop of London, the Means of all the Ecclefiaſticks g 
that had openly ſided with the Archbiſhop in order to tie 

up their Hands from aſſiſting him. Moreover he injoin'd 
the Magiſtrates to puniſh upon the Spot, as Traytors, all 
Perſons that ſhou'd be taken either with the Pope's or Becks 
er's Letters or Mandates about them, importing the Ex- 
communication of any private Perſon, or an Interdict upon 


See of Canterbury to be ſeiz d, and all the Archbiſhop's El- 
fects. Laſtly, Not content with forbidding all Perfons to 
pray for him in the Church, he baniſh'd all his Relations; 
not ſparing even the moſt diſtant. T 
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Theſe rigorous Proceedings ſerv d only to exaſperate the FR lad 
Archbiſhop the more, who, on his Part, excommunicated 1 *- 
all chat adher'd to the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, and parti- cares the 
cularly ſome of the Lords of the Council, who however Lords of 
made but a Jeſt of his Cenſares. At] length, finding the _ Coun- 
King was bent to maintain his Ground, he took the Liberty Fitz. Step. 
to ſend him a threatning Letter, which it will not be amiſs Dicets. 
to inſert here, as a Piece very proper to diſcover the Cha- 
rafter of that Prelate. 


— 
— — 


THOMAS Archbiſhop of CANTER BURY; 
To the KING of ENGLAND. 


ec 1 Have maſt earneſtly deſir'd to ſee you; and altho' I His Tetter | 
« A. can't deny but that in This I had a view to my own, e Kings 
ce yet was it your Intereſt, that lay neareſt my Heart. I 
« was in Hopes that when you ſhou'd ſee me again, you 
« wou'd call to mind the many Services I have done you, 
ec with all imaginable Regard and Affection. For the 
« Truth of which I appeal to Him who 1s to judge all 
« Mankind, when they ſhall appear before his Tribunal 
to be rewarded according to their Deeds. I flatter'd my 
2 « ſelf that you wou'd be moy'd with Compaſſion towards 
* me, who am forc'd to beg my Bread in a ſtrange Land, 
* tho' by the Grace of God, I have plenty of all things 
* neceſſary for my Subſiſtence. I receive however great 
„ Conſolation from the Words of the Apoſtle, They that 
7 < live in Chriſt ſhall ſuffer Perſecution, and hkewiſe from 
that Saying of the Prophet, I ever ſaw the Righteous 
= << forſaken, nor his Seed begging their Bread. As to what 
& relates to you, I cannot but be ſenſibly affected with it, 
„ for three Reaſons. Firſt, becauſe you are my ee 
Lord: Secondly, becauſe you are my King : Thiraly, 
4 becauſe you are my Spiritual Son. As my Liege-Lord, 
Z < I owe and offer you my beſt Advice, ſuch however as is 
due from a Biſhop, Saving the Honour of God and of the 
Vor- III. A Hud 
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2166. « Head of the Church. As my King, I owe you a pro- 
* found Reſpect, and at the ſame Time, am bound to di- 
« rect my Admonitions to you. As my Son, tis my 
= ce Duty to correct and exhort you. Kings are anointed in 
| ee three Places, the Head, the Breaſt and the Arms, the 
| « which denote, Glory. Holineſs, and Power. We find, 
c from ſeveral Inſtances taken from the Scriptures, that the 
« Kings, who deſpis'd the Commandments of the Lord, 
« were depriv'd of Glory, Underſtanding, and Might : 
« Such were Pharaoh, Saul, Solomon, Nebuchadnezzar 
cc and many others. On the contrary, They that hum- 
& bled themſelves before God receiv'd a larger Meaſure of 
& Grace and in greater Perfection. This was experienced 
&« by David, Hexebiah and ſome others. Take therefore, 
c“ my Liege-Lord, the Advice of your Vaſſal: Hearken, 
« my King, to the Admonitions of your Biſhop, and re- 
ce ceive, my Son, the Corrections of your Father, leaſt 
& you are drawn aſide into Schiſin, or perſwaded to hold 
& Communion with Schiſmaticks. All the World knows 
« with what Honour and Devotion you receiv'd the Pope, 
* how reſpectfully and zealouſly you protected the t. 
« Church of Rome, and what ſuitable Returns the t. 
cc Church and Pope have made you. Remember therefore e 
*« the Declaration you made, and even laid upon the Altar 
ce at your Coronation, to protect the Church of God in 
& all her Immunities. Reſtore the Church of Canterbury, 
cc from which you receiv'd your Authority, to the State 
cc it was in under your Predeceſſors and mine: Otherwiſe #7 
te be aſſur'd that you will draw down on your Head the 
& Wrath and Vengeance of God. F 
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This Letter was hardly capable of appeaſing the incen- 
ſed King. And truly, tis no eaſy Matter to believe, that 
the Writer thought it proper for that End, or that he 

Henry el it with that Intent. In the mean time, Henry, 
hay nowing that the King of France fomented the Diſ- union 

an the between him and the Court of Rome, by his offering to 
Attacks of ſtand by the Pope, had a mind to let his Holineſs ſee on 
the Pope. how weak a Support he relied in Cale Things came to an 
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open Rupture. To this End, he levied a numerous Ar- 1166. 


4 "+ 


my, as well to prevent any Revolt the Pope might ſtir up 
in his Dominions, as to be in a Condition to oppoſe the 
* King of France in Caſe of an Attack. T his Precaution 
© hindred no doubt Alexander from proceeding ſo vigorouſly 
as he intended, and made him perceive the Danger of pre- 

> cipitating Matters. The Truth is, a Prince back'd with a 
* ſtrong Army has it always in his Power to render himſelf 
formidable to Thoſe who have none but ſpiritual Weapons 
to brandiſh, In the Interim, the Biſhop of London and Letter of 
the Reſt of the Suffragans of the Province of Canterbury bis Suffra- 
wrote to the Archbiſhop on account of his Letter to the Becher 
King, and remonſtrated to him the Pride he had ſhewn in Hoved. 
» writing to his Sovereign without the Cuſtomary Salutati- p. 292. 
ons, as if he had written to an Inferior. They repreſent- 
ed to him moreover the mean Eſtate from whence the King 

had rais'd him to ſuch Grandeur, his Ingratitude to a 

Prince, whom he was ſo much indebted to, and his Arro- 

gance in daring to threaten a Monarch ſo far exalted above 

him. In fine, they gave him notice that they appeal'd to They ap- 
the Pope, as a Remedy againſt whatever he ſhou'd act for aw to the 
the future, againſt them or the Kingdom, and appoint- 1 85 
ed Aſcenſion-Day, for the producing the Reaſons of their 
Appeal. 

The Army, the King had on Foot in England, made The Pope 
the Pope look about him. He was afraid, that Henry amuſes the 
vuou' d at length enter into Alliance with the Emperor, and po ogy 
that in Caſe he did fo, the King of France wou'd not be Legates. 
able, or at leaſt willing, to protect him. This Conſide- | 
ration made him think his beſt way wou'd be to try to di- 
vert Henry from any ſuch Thoughts, by putting him in 

Hopes, the Difference wou'd ſpeedily be made up to his 
Advantage. Accordingly, when Henry leaſt expected it, 
Alexander appointed Legates to go and decide the Affair in 

gland, and order'd them to depart forthwith. He great- 
By magnified to the King this Piece of Condeſcenſion. 

But the Legates were hardly ſet out, when he clogg'd the 

Powers he had given them with Reſtrictions, that tied up 

their Hands from giving a Deciſive Sentence. The Legates 

Vor, III. F 2 being 
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being arriv'd at Londan, and ſetting about the Buſineſs they 
were come upon, a freſh Obſtacle unexpectedly occurr'd. 
Becket refus'd to put his Cauſe into their Hands, unleſs the 
King wou'd fiſh 

or his Friends. He further inſiſted upon a general Revo- 
cation of all the Orders he had given ſince the Beginning 


of the Conteſt; that is, in a Word, that he wou'd con- 


demn himſelf Before-hand. This is a clear Evidence, 
that the Legates had not full Powers to decide the Matter, 
ſince the Archbithop's Refuſal to ſtand to their Judgment, 
without theſe Conditions, was ſufficient to ſtop their Pro- 
ceedings. Accordingly twas no hard Matter for the King 
to ſee that the Pope intended only to amuſe him. In the 
mean time, Becker's Friends, dreading the King wou'd go 
to Extremities, adviſed him to give his Sovereign ſome 
Satisfaction. He told them he was ready to comply with 


the King's Will, provided it was. conſiſtent with his Ho- 4 
nour, the Church's Poſſeſſions, his own, and the Right of 
Others. So many Reſervations muſt needs have made them * 7? 


ſenſible that he was not inclinable in the leaſt to relax. 
However theſe ſame Friends, who had ſo good an Opini- 


on of him as to believe he was willing to ſacrifice his pri- 


vate Intereſts to the Chxrch's Peace, made him another 
Propoſal. They put the Queſtion to him, whether he 
wou'd agree to reſign the Archbiſhoprick, in Cafe the King 


wou'd, upon that Condition, give up the Articles of Cla+ 7 : 
rendon. But they did not find him at all inclin'd to give 
that Proof of his Diſintereſtedneſs. He plainly told them, 


that wou'd not be acting upon the Square; ſince he cou'd 


not renounce his Dignity without betraying the Cauſe 


of God and of the Church; whereas the King was bound 


in Conſcience to annull his Se Laws. This Reply, and : 
the limited Powers the Pope had given his Legares, entire» Þ 
ly cut off all the King's Hopes, and put him upon the Re- 


ſolution of creating the Archbiſhop as much Trouble as 
twas poſſible. With this View he ſent Word to the Abbot 
of Pontigni, who for two Years entertain'd Becket in his Mo- 
naſtery, that unleſs he caus'd him to go from thence forth- 
with, he would driveout of his Dominions all the Monks 


of 


reſtore all that He had taken from Him 
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of his Order *, and ſeize upon their Eſtates. by wan this _ 1166. 
® Becket was forc'd to quit the Abby; but *twas not long be- Diceto. 
fore he met with another Place of Refuge. The King of 
France admitted him into Sens, where he often reſided, 


* 


GS oo 


and handſomely accommodated him with all Things ne- 
ceſſary: His frequent Converſations with that Monarch, 
were a great means of increaſing the Jealouſy and Ani- 
moſity * had already entertain'd againſt Henry. 

| * Towards the latter end of this Year Queen Eleanor was Prince 
deeliver'd of a fourth Son, who was call d John. The John gern. 
Birth of this Prince was quickly follow'd by the Death of M 4 
the Empreſs Matilda, Mother to the King, in the 67th Piceto. 
© © Year of her Age **. She left in her ill very conſiderable paris. 

» © Legacies to the Poor and the Churches, and bequeath'd a 

e © lrge Sum for the finiſhing the Bridge at Roan which ſhe 
had begun. 


- * Hitherto the Pope and Archbiſhop had but little Rea- 
f 2 ſon to boaſt of the Succeſs of their Controverſy with 
n - © Henry. Becket, depriv'd of his Revenues, languiſh'd away 
his Days in a melancholly Exile, whilſt the Pegs receiv*d 
no Profits from England. His Holineſs eaſily foreſaw 
that if things remain'd in this paſs, his Authority wou'd 
x © be in danger of being trod upon, not only in England, but 
ein other parts of Chriſtendom. Beſides, he was of an ex- 
9g ceeding proud and haughty Temper. This is the ſame 
Alexander that ſome Years after treated ſo ſhamefully the 
Emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa at Venice. There was no 
„ Hopes therefore, that a Pope of his Character wou'd 
4 ſuffer the King to carry the Day without long and vio- 
@ © lent Struggles. Accordingly, as ſoon as his Affairs were 
4 © ſomewhat ſettled, he fell in good earneſt upon thinking 
4 how to end this Conteſt to his own Advantage. To 7 el 
begin making the King uneaſy, he ſhow'd an extraordi- great Re- 
,.. © nary Regard for Becker, and confirm'd to him all the gard for 
| Pri- Becket. 


* Ciſtercians. 

She was buried at Ran, in the Abby of St. Mary de Prez, 
He was the 19th Emperor of Germany from Charles the Great: 
= Upon a Quarrel with Alexander, he was excommunicated, and at 
| RO forc'd to ſubmit to the Pope, who inſolentiy trod on his 


To on 
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1367. Privileges his Predeceſſors had enjoy'd, affecting by this 
unſeaſonable and ill-tim'd Reſpect to inſult the King. 


The Truth is, there was no manner of occaſion of mak- *7;:; 


ing this Step, J whilſt the Archbiſhop was in Exile, and 
Henry out of Favour with his Sovereign. Henry, willing to 
threatens be even with him, caus'd a Rumour to be ſpread that he 


Paſchal was going to withdraw his Obedience from Alexander, g. 


for Pope, and recognize Paſchal III. He even went ſo far as to 
write to ſome of the Princes of Germany, to acquaint them 
that he was juſt upon the point of taking this Reſolution, 


And indeed, if the Matter had lain in his own Breaſt, [ f 


tis very likely he wou'd have done it without any far- 
ther Conſideration ; but *twould have been no caſy thing 
to bring the Nation to it, and eſpecially the Clergy. He 
had but very few Biſhops on his Side; all the reſt of the * 
Clergy were for the Pope and Becket in their Hearts, tho' * 
fear kept them from ſhowing it openly. Alexander, 
knowing theirInclinations, was the more ſtout and arrogant, 
and expreſs'd leſs Regard for the King than he wou'd 
have done doubtleſs, had he been apprehenſive of any 
The Pope Oppoſition from that Quarter. To let the King ſee that 
14707 „e his Threats made no Impreſſion on him, he ſent a Letter 
and ſends to the Biſhop of London, wherein he ſeem'd willing to 
zo the Bi- throw off all Regard for that Prince. He commanded the 


ſoop of Biſhop boldly to admoniſh him, and to enjoin him, from 


London te him, to reſtore the Archbiſhop of Canterbury to his See, | Ic 


admoni(h 


him. and annull the Conſtitutions of Clarendon. The Biſhop diſ- 


Hoved. charged his Commiſſion, tho' not in ſo imperious a man- *F 


The Bi. ner as the Pope had order'd him; and after he had done, 
SET he ſent his Holineſs an Anſwer, wherein he repreſented 
Pope. to him that the King had made no Innovations, but only 
Hoved. trod in the Steps of his Predeceſſors; that his Conduct 
cou'd not in 2 blam'd, ſince * offer d to ſubmit 
to the Judgment of the Church, provided the Affair might 
1 be tried Ache Kingdom. l : 
between How much ſoever the King might have the better on't 
the King hitherto, he wanted to clear his Hands of this trouble- 
wag IN ſome Buſineſs, which obſtructed the Execution of the 
Xing of " Deſign he had form'd of conquering Ireland, Beſides, 


France, he 
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he foreſaw that this Diſpute wou'd, in the long run, turn 


to his Diſadvantage; and be very prejudicial to the Na- 
In this Belief, he deſir'd the King of France to 


tion. 
. a Place where they Two might have an Interview 


witb the Archbiſhop, in order to hear what he had to 
ſay for himſelf. Lewis having agreed to this Requeſt, 
Becker appear'd before the two Kings, and very boldly 
made his Defence. After which, being ask'd whether 
Zhe wou'd own that he was bound to obey his Sovereign, 
he made anſwer, he was ready to pay Obedience to him 
in all Things, Saving the Honour of God. How reaſona- 
ple ſoever this Reſervation might appear, Henry look'd 
upon it as an Evafion. He told the King of France, 
what Becket ſeem'd to promiſe was juſt nothing at all; 
ſince, by chis Saving Clauſe, he reſerv'd a Power to pro- 
nounce whatever he ſhou'd not reliſh, contrary to the 
Honour of God: But, continued he, I ſhall make him this 
Offer, which cannot be ſuſpected of having a double 
Meaning: There have been in England Kings not ſo Power- 
ful as My. ſelf, and Archbiſhops that have been Great and 
Holy Men ; Let him but pay me the ſame Regard as the 
Greateſt of his Predeceſſors paid the Leaſt of Mine, and I am 
ſatisſied. This was not what Becker wanted; that he knew 
very well it wou'd be a hard matter to juſtify his Claims 
by any former Precedents. Accordingly he rejected the 


Offer, on pretence that as the Affair was now before the 


Pope, he cou'd agree to nothing without his Conſent. 


How great Partiality ſoever the King of France had all 


along ſhown: for Becker, he cou'd not help owning, on 
this Occaſion, that the Archbiſhop's Obſtinacy was the 
Hole Obſtacle to a Peace. This Confeſſion was very ſer- 
viceable to Henn, as it quaſh'd, in a good meaſure, the 
Report that had been ſo induſtriouſly ſpread abroad of his 


deſigning to aboliſh, in England, the Privileges of the 


Clergy. However it made no Impreſſion upon Becker, as 
well knowing the Pope was too much intereſted, and too 
deeply ingag d in the Matter ever to draw back. 


It 
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1169. It plainly appear'd Becker was not miſtaken, ſince quick- 3 
Becket ex- ly after, Alexander ſent the King Notice that he cou'd ® 
com"; not diſpenſe with granting the Archbiſhop a Power to 1 
Engliſh revenge with the Sword of Excommunication, the Injuries 
Prieſts, done to the Church and his own Perſon. As ſoon as 
1 Becket had the Pope's leave, he thunder'd out Anathema: 
Ar againſt ſuch Numbers of the Clergy, that there were 

hardly enough left unexcommunicated to officiate in the 
King's Chapel: Altho' the Majority were inclin'd to 
favour the Cauſe he maintain'd, yet was he not content 
| therewith, but charged them with ſhameful Prevarication, 
Henry in not openly eſpouſing his Quarrel. Henn, provok'd at 
threatens theſe Proceedings, appeal'd to a future Council, and ſent } 
_ * the Pope Word, that unleſs he forthwith diſpatch'd Legates * 
him n with full Powers to decide the Affair, he ſhou'd take ſuch ? , 
great Per- Meaſures as wou'd not be very pleaſing to him. This 
=. Menace threw Alexander into great Perplexity, becauſe nge 
T.x. 125 cou'd not forbear being apprehenſive of an Alliance be- 
tween the King and the Emperor. On the other hand, 
he was ſo deeply ingag'd to maintain the pretended Rights | 
of the Church, that he cou'd not deſiſt without great 
prejudice to the Holy See. In this Caſe, he had recourſe 
to the uſual Methods which the Court of Rome ever 
Re ſends practices with Succeſs on the like Occaſions : He made 
1 as if he was willing the Affair ſhou'd be tried in Eng- 
ter. and; and accordingly, to make Henry ſwallow the Bait 
the more eaſily, he order'd the Legates to ſet forward, who 7 
| met the King in Normandy. But as they were getting 
2 ſend ready to go to him, they receiv'd freſh Inſtructions where- 
acki by they were expreſly forbid to give a deciſive Sentence © 
ons. without acquainting che Archbiſhop of Sens with it. This 
was enough to blaſt all Hopes of a ſudden Peace, no one 
being more averſe to it than that Prelate. 
r Some time after, the Pope willing to keep Heury ſtill 
Conference in the Belief that Matters might be amicably made up, 4 
bet wen deſir'd the two Kings of England and France to conſider 
ua, of means to put an End to the Diſpute,» Upon this, 
et zo no Henry being come to Paris, Becker was order'd to appear 


a Pe een , ˙ a Ta VC” , . 1k 3. 


purp:ſe. once more before tho two Princes. This Conference. 
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which was deſign'd purely to amuſe Henry, ſucceed dino 1169. 


Fetter than the former. The Archbiſhop, without giv- 
ing up the leaſt Point, ſtill inſiſted upon it, that before 
a Treaty was begun, the King ought to make Reſtitution 
of all that had been taken from Him, or His; to which 
Hen) wou'd not conſent, without knowing firſt the Terms 
Zof Reconciliation. This was all Becker cou'd have ex- 
pected by way of Compenfation, in Cafe he himſelf had 
made any Relaxation: But to pretend that the King 


— — — — — — 


a ſhou'd begin with owning himſelf in the Wrong, by 
Zrhus making Reſtitution withour any Advinces on his 
n Part, was in effect to declare, he wou'd not come to 


any Agreement. The only thing he offer'd as a Mark of 
his being inclin'd to Peace, was the referring the Matter 
. to the Judgment of the French Divines. But this Offer 
having been rejected, the Negotiation broke off: However 
the King had this Benefit by it, that the World was 
again ſatisfied of his Inclinat ion to Peace. 
Z There is never any bringing Matters to an Accommo- 
dation with the Clergy, unleſs their Demands are all an- 
*X ſwer'd. They pretend that their Cauſe is the Cauſe of 
God, and conlequently they can give up nothing with- 
out Sin. Upon this Principle it was that the Archbiſhop 
of Sens preſs'd the Pope to put England under an Interdict, 
and to excommunicate Henry for an obſtinate Heretick, 
Henry having receiv'd Intelligence of what this Prelate Vigorous 
22 was ſolliciting at Rome, publiſh'd a freſh Edict in Eng- FOR, 
land, forbidding the receiving any Orders from the Pope > * - 
or Becker. Moreover he decreed, That in Caſe a Letter —_ the 
© of Interdict ſhou'd come into the Kingdom, all who ſub- Pope. 
2 mitted to it ſhou'd be hang'd on the Spot as Traytors 
to their King and Country. In fine, he enjoin'd all 
3 Clergymen that were abroad, to return to their Churches 
Jon pain of forfeiting all their Incomes, and ſuſpended the 
Payment of Peter-Pence till further Orders. Thele vi- rhe Pope 
gorous Proceedings having made the Pope apprehenſive of gain, Iime: 
ſome unlucky Revolution, ſhou'd he carry Things to 
extremity, he left the Buſineſs undecided, waiting for an 
You, III. G Op- 
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1169. Opportunity that ſhou'd enable him to puſh on the Affair v 


— — — 
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more to his own Advantage. 
In this Interval Henry, who had ſpent almoſt four 


Henry re. Years in France, return'd home in order to regulate ſome 


England. 
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Matters, which his Abſence had hindred him from at- 


trending to. The Adminiſtration of Juſtice was ſo ſname- 


fully neglected, that upon his Arrival, he found himſelf - 
oblig'd to ſend Commiſſioners into all the Counties, with 
Full Powers to enquire into the Miſdemeanors of the Ma- 
giſtrates *, and to puniſh the Guilty. 3 . 
This and ſome other Affairs relating to the Good of 


the Public being ſettled to the People's Satisfaction, Henry 7 


conven'd a General Aſſembly, at which were preſent the 
Biſinops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, Sheriffs, and Aldermen of 
the principal Cities of the Kingdom. Before this nume- 
rous Afembly, he caus'd Henry his eldeſt Son to be , 
Crown'd by the Archbiſhop of York, the Biſhops f 
London and Durham aſſiſting at the Solemnity. The next 
Day the young King receiv'd the Fealties of 


all the Lords 


Spiritual and Temporal, and of the Magiſtrates of the ; 
Cities and Counties, who were ſummon'd on purpoſe to 


be preſent at the Coronation, At the Feaſt that was 1 
made upon this Occaſion, the King himſelf wou'd carry 
up the firſt Diſh to the Table: Then ſpeaking to his Son, 


told him, Never was Monarch ſery'd in a more honourable 7 


Manner. Inſtead of returning his Compliment, the young 
King, who was of a very haughty Spirit, turning to the 
Rechte of Jork, who was next to him, ſaid in a loW 
Voice, 'Twas no ſuch great Conde ſcenſion in the Son of an 
Earl to ſerve the Son of a King. ; IC. 'Y 
This Coronation, which was perform'd with an uni- 
verſal Conſent, gave the King a double Satisfaction. He 
not only by that means ſecur'd the Crown in his Family. 
but moreover extremely mortified Becket. Indeed that 
Prelate was excecdingly vex'd to hear that they had with- 3 
opted; R ee 


 * Sheriffs and other Officers, The Reader may ſee the Article: : 
of Enquiry at large in Tyrrel,. Vol. II. p. 463. ' which give great 
Light into the Miniferial Part of the Law in thoſe Days, 1 
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out him perform'd a Ceremony of that Importance, the 1170. 
doing of which he pretended was a Privilege annex'd to 
the Digoity of Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Sad ing f 
The King of France took great Offence at his Daugh- Lewis 
Fter's not being Crown'd with the Prince her Spoule. 
His Diſcontent at it, join'd to ſome other Occaſions of Ggeryar 
Quarrelling, which are ſeldom wanting to neighbouring Virg. 
Princes, put him upon taking up Arms again. But this 
War was of fo little Conſequence and ſhort Continuance, . 
that it is entirely needleſs to enter into the Particulars of 
it: It ſuffices to fay, in two Words, that 'twas almoſt They are 
as ſoon ended as begun, by a Treaty of Peace concluded 
between the two Monarchs. 


The approach of Death having rais'd Scruples in the King's 
Z# Breaſt, which he had not minded whilſt in Health, he 277% Bec- 
Freſolv'd to make up Matters at an 
¶caſe he recovered. He conſider'd th 
been ſufficiently puniſh'd by a fix Years Exile, during 
which Space he had been depriv'd of his Revenues. Be- 

des, he was deſirous, if it pleas'd God to prolong his 
Days, to fir down in Quiet, Which the Pope threaten'd 
continually to diſturb, by thund'ring out the Church's 

© Cen/wres > 4 ag him. Purſuant to this Reſolution, as ſoon 4 Confe- 
F25 his Health permitted, he held a Conference with the vente ar 
King of France at Montmirail, where Becket was preſent 
allo. In the Temper the King was in, he agreed to al- , porhing 
moſt every thing the Archbith | 
they had ajuſted the Terms, as Becker was ſtepping up to dent. 
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complains 
bf Henry. 


Friends 
again. 


Quickly after, Heury was ſciz'd with a violent Fever Henry 


Sat Pomfront, in the Province of Main. He was ſo dange- Falls ſich, 
Fronſly Ill, that believing he was near his End, he haſtily and makes 
made his Will. To Henry his eldeſt Son, he gave England, 
FE Normandy, Main and Anjou; and to Richard his 1econd 
Son, Guienne, and Poictou. As for Geoffrey, he thought 
Hretaign ſufficient for him, which he was to enjoy, after 
the Death of Duke Conan his Brother-in-law. As for John 
his fourth Son, he was ſatisfied with recommending him 
Ito be provided for by his eldeſt Brother. 


his Will. 


Henry's Tndiſpofition had another conſiderable Effect. Fe reſolves 


to make up 
Matters 


7 Rate with Becker, in ket. 
4 the Archbiſhop had 


Montmi- 
rail comes 


op demanded : But after by Acci- 
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he thought he had Reaſon to complain of. He was 


| Refuſal he had given that Prince juſt Cauſe of Complaint 
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the King to give him the Kiſs of Peace, he took it in his 
Head to ſay, that he was going to ſalute him to che e 
Honour of God. The King, who was not thoroughly 
ſatisfied of his Sincerity, imagining there was ſome Ride L 
den Myſtery in that Expreſſion, refus'd to receive his 
Salute accompanied with thoſe Words, which to him ſeem'd gre 
ſuperfluous. The Archbiſhop on the other hand, inſiſt- 
ing upon ſaying them, all the Pains taken to adjuſt Mat- i 
ters became of no Effect by the over-ſtrain'd Nicety of io 
both Parties. However Henry, willing upon any Terms Þ 
to get clear of this Buſineſs, order'd it fo that another 
Interview was agreed upon at Amboiſe, where the King 
of France came attended by ſeveral Princes and Lords. pe 
Here at length all Difficulties were got over: Henry was 
in good earneſt reconcil'd with Becker, and ſwore to re- 
ſtore him to the fame State he was in before his Baniſh- FF 
ment; and likewiſe to make Reſtitution to his Relations th 
and Friends of all that had been taken from them ſince 
his going our of England. Thus this Conteſt ſeem'd to 
be happily ended by the Generofity of the King, who 
proteſted that he heartily forgave all that was paſs c. 
But the Archbiſhop was not fo eaſily appeas'd. Tho“ 
he oblig'd Henry to pardon all thoſe that had offended Z 
him, he himſelf cou'd nor reſolve to forgive thoſe whom 


chiefly exaſperated againſt the Archbiſhop of York, and 
the Biſhops of London, Durbam and Exeter, who had 
acted the moſt openly againft him, Before he left France, 
in order to return into England, he got leave of the Pope 
to ſuſpend the Firſt, and excommunicate the Others, and 
accordingly did ſo the Moment he fet Foot on Land. 
He had even no Regard to the Intreaties of the young 
King, who having had notice of his Deſign, had ſent 3 
Meſſengers to him to divert him from it. Tho' by this 


222 


againſt him, yet wou'd he go and ſalute him at Mond. 
ſtock, where he refided. Some ſay the Deſire of paying 
his ReſpeRs to the young King, was not the principal 
Motive of his intended Viſit; but that his real Aim wal 
to 
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make a triumphant Entrance into London, thro' which 1170. 
Evas to paſs. Be this as it will, he lodg'd on the Road The N 
= Southwark, with a Deſign to be at Woodſtock next Day; 82 70 
ut he receiv'd a Letter from the young King, ordering ſee him. 
im to repair forthwith to Canterbury. Tho this was a 
FSreat Mortification to him, he thought fit to obey the 
"Order. Accordingly he ſet forward for the Capital of 8 | 
Sis Dioceſe, where he made his Entry with the Acclama- ry * tf 
f Hons of the meaner fort of People, whilſt the more con- mph. 
s FHiderate were ſorry to fee him thus Triumphant ; who, far 
r From being humbled by his long Exile, was grown more | 
g Proud and Haughty. This they had quickly Reaſon to Be excom- 
5, perceive in a more eſpecial manner, when mounting his % Fa. | 
is FArchiepiſcopal Chair on Chriſtmas. day, he ſolemnly excom- ,,,, | 
- Funicated Nigel de Sackvil, and Robert Brock, both diſtin- Fitz-Step. 
- Fuiſh'd for their Birth and High Poſts. He accus'd Gerval. } 
she Former of unjuſtly detaining a Manor belonging to 
e the Archbiſhoprick, and the Latter of having cut off the 
o Tail of a Horle that was carry ing Proviſions to his Palace, 

This Proceeding was a plain Indication that his Diſgrace 

had made no Impreffion upon him; and that he was ready 
o to revive the Quarre] when an Opportunity ſhou'd offer. 
d The Truth is, had he 22H | to keep fair with the 
m King, he wou'd not have excommunicated, for ſuch tri- 
as fling Matters, two of the immediate Vaſſals of the Crown, 
d ſeeing that was one of the Articles which had occaſion'd 
d their Difference. 
e, In the mean Time, the ſuſpended and excommunicated The e:xcom- 
pe relates were gone to carry their Complaints to the King, #>icared 
1d who was ſtill in Normandy. When they came into his wen __ 

mplain 

d. Preſence, they threw themſelves at his Feet, and com- 7, rh King, 
ng Phan d that the Peace he had made with Becker, redoubled 
nt the Terrors and Troubles of thoſe that had ſacrific'd 
11s FF themſelves to his Service. The Archbiſhop of York added, 
at that as long as Becket was alive, *twas impoſſible for Eng- 
4. land to enjoy any Tranquillity. Henry, exaſperated b 
ng theſe Complaints, and tir'd out with being thus ef | 
pal JF fancly plagu'd by the Inſolence of a Subject whom be 
„had rais d from the Duſt, cou'd not help uttering theſe 
ol . Work 


Fitz-Step. 
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| vated the Guilt of his Murderers, and gain'd him more 
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Words aloud : I am very unhappy, that among the great 
Numbers I maintain, there's 65:4 Man that x id _ | Fr 
take to revenge the Affronts I, perpetually receive from the L. 
Hands of a wretched Prieſt. Theſe Words were not dropt 
in vain: Four of the King's Domeſticks &, reflecting on at 
the Kings Reproaches, plotted together to rid him of his be 
Enemy. To this End they came to Canterbury, where C 
they agreed upon the Method they were to take to put IF 3 
their Deſign in Execution. One Day, as the Archbiſhop D 
was gone to the Cathedral with few Attendants, they en- 
ter d the Church arm'd, and came up to the Altar, where S0 
he was ſtanding. They began with upbraiding him into 
an outragious manner for his Pride and Ingratitude: To th 
which he return'd fo reſolute an Anſwer, as gave them | of 
Handle to put their Deſign in practice. As they were not FY' 
come with an Intent to reproach him only, they broke Y® 
his Skull with their Clubs in ſo violent a manner, that B 
the Blood and Brains flew all over the Altar. After they bi 
had committed this Action they went off peaceably, no th 
Body offering to ſtop them **. The Reſolution Becket . 
ſhow'd on this Occaſion, the Zeal he expreſs'd by re- R 
commending to God, with his laſt Breath, the Cauſe of c 
the Church, the Time and Manner of his Death, aggra- | P. 


Friends 


* Fitz-Stephens calls them Barons and Servants of the Bed- | 
chamber, their Names were, Reginald Fitz-Urſe, William Tracy, N 


Richard Britton, and Hugh Mor vill. ir 
* Not daring to return to the King, they went and ſtaid a Wr\ 
Vear at Knarsborough Caſtle in Yorkſhire, belonging to Hugh Morvill; i ,, 
after which Hovedon ſays they went to Rome for Abſolution, and 
were enjoin'd to go to Jeruſalem and do Penance on the Black | N 
Mountain for Life. We have an Account of the manner of the fi 
Archbiſhop's Death at large, by Gervaſe of Canterbury, and Ed. h 
ward Ryne, who were Eye-witneſſes. This laſt had his Arm al- „ 
moſt cut off by receiving the firſt Blow that was made at Becke:'s i - 
Head, occaſion'd, as he ſays, by the Archbiſhop's calling Fit - Urſe, N 
Pimp. The Manuſcript Relation of the Life and Sufferings of this It! 
Archbiſhop, written in a Hand of that Age, is preſerv'd in the My 
Library of Greſham Colledge. He was aſſaſſmated on the 3oth of tl 


December, 1171.reckoning the beginning ofthe Year from Chriſtma | 
Day... | 
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Friends after he was dead, than ever he had during his 2177. 
Life. 
Thus died this famous Archbiſhop, whom ſome have 6%, 
rank'd amongſt the moſt illuſtrious Mariyrs, whilſt others Ref „ 
believe they might, without any Injury, deny him the Cbaratler. 
Cbaracter of an honeſt Man, and a good Chriſtian, About 
0 Years after his Death, it was the Subject of a publick 
Diſpute at the Vuiverſity of Paris, whether Becker was in 
Heaven or Hell, ſo ambiguous a Point was his Sanctity. 
e Some aſſerted, that for his extreme Pride, he had deſerv d 
to be damn'd. Others, on the contrary maintain ' d, that 
„the Miracles wrought at his Tomh, were undoubted Proofs 
Hof his Salvation. It is true indeed, this laſt Argument 
+ wou'd have been unanſwerable, it theſe Miracles had been 
e Fas evidently prov'd as they were induſtriouſly ſpread. 
Be this as it will, it is confeſt Becker ſuffer'd Martyrdom: ; 
but the Buſineſs is to determine, whether it was indeed for 
K the Cauſe of God and Religion, or ſolely for That of the 
„ Pope and Clergy. I ſhall leave the Reader to make what 
my Reflections he thinks proper on this Subject; whilſt I 
ot content my ſelf with relating the Conſequences of this 
a. Prelate's Death, which are no leſs remarkable than the 
* Incidents of his Life. He had deſerv'd too well of the 
4; Court of Rome, not to have a Place in the Catalogue 
Jof the Saints. There were many in that Liſt, who in 
the Opinion of the Court of Rome it ſelf, were not fo 
4 worthy of that Honour as one that had ſpilt his Blood 
in defence of the Church. He was therefore canonix d 
| 2 two or three Years after his Death. How deſirous ſoe- 
al ver the Pope might be to ſhew his Gratitude to the 
Memory of ſo faithful a Servant, there was a Neceſſity 
che firſt that the World ſhou'd be convinc'd that the Cauſe 
Ed. he died for was approv'd by God; otherwiſe, his Ca- 
ou voni xation might have been objected againſt. Nothing 
rſs, as more proper to infuſe this Belief into the Minds of Abun- 
this the People than Miracles. Accordingly, ſuch Multitudes dante of 
the WF were forthwith wrought at the Tomb of the New Martyr, Miracles 
* that in any other Age but that, the Number and Nature 2 
ot theſe Airacles, inſtead of ſatisfying the World, wou'd , rel. | 
_ , have Death. 
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have had a quite contrary Effect. Neither Chrift nor hi 


7 work'd the like, or ſo many, to prove the Truth J 
0 


Chriſtianity, as this new Saint did to authorize the 
Privileges and Immunities of the Clergy. *T was not thought 


ſufficient to aſſert that he reſtor'd dead Men to Life ; but j 


'twas further affirm'd that he rais'd the very Beaſts, It 
was given out for certain, that being expos'd to view in 
the Church before he was buried, he roſe up out of his 


Coffin and went and lighted the Wax Candles which had 


been put out, *Tis faid alfo, that after the Funeral Cete- 
mony was over, he lifted up his Head to bleſs the People. 


To all theſe Miracles, abundance more are added, equally ?, 
becoming the Majeſty of God : However, they were 3 


ſpread abroad with that Confidence, that not a Man was 
found hardy enough to ſhow the leaſt ſign of calling 


them in queſtion. The Pope's Legates, ſent fome time 3 
after to examine into theſe Matters, found the 1 zt 

Canterbury fo poſſeſs'd of the Truth of all theſe 1 
that, upon ſo publick an Evidence, his Holineſs thought 
he ſhou'd run no great Risk in canoni xing Becker by the 
Name of Sr. Thomas of Canterbury x. The Tomb of the 


acts, 


new Saint was at firſt deck'd with few Ornaments ; but 
50 Years after his Death, his Body was laid in a Shrine, 


inrich'd with a prodigious Quantity of precious Stones, © 


As a further Honour to his Memory, the Pope order'd 


» 


that every fiftieth Year a Jubilee ſhou'd be folemniz'd ing fe 


— 
* 
4 


the Church, where he lay. From thenceforward Miracles 


became ſo common at his Tomb, and their Fame ſpread lo 0 
far, that they drew Votaries from all Parts of Chriſtendom, Mt 
who came to Canterbury in order to obtain the Interceſſin 
of this ner Saint. In 1420, they kept an Account of 
above fifty thouſand Foreigners, of all Ages and Sexes, 
that came in Pilgrimage that ſame Year to this renowned % 
Tomb. Poe | | [ 
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To avoid breaking off the Narrative of this famous 


Conteſt, I was oblig'd to defer till now the giving n 


Account of certain Occurrences which happen'd in the 


Interval, the moſt remarkable of which I ſhall here place 


all together. 4 


5 

. Ii 1 
* h 

s 
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is In 1165, during the Heat of the Diſpute, the Arch- 72- 
th "biſhop of Cologn came into England in order to conduct 7 96; 7 
Rt Matilda, the King's Daughter to the Duke of Saxony, to 1 2 
t whom ſhe was betroth'd. As all the Princes of Germany Daughier 
ut were then for the Antipope Paſchal, they were w with the 
It er'd as Schiſmaricks in all Places, where Alexander was mT 4 
ny, 


in Fown'd for; Pope. This is the Reaſon why after the pj; 

is Departure of the Archbithop, the Churches, where he and ; 

ad the Prieſts that attended him, had ſaid Maſa, were all 

e · conlſecrated a- new. The King durſt not oppoſe this Pro- 

e, ceeding, for fear of making the Breach wider between 

ly» 7 en and Alexander, whom he was willing to keep fair 

Tre with. 

a3 Un 1166, certain Hereticks from Germany arriv'd in German 

ng England, about thirty in Number, being headed by one Hererichs 

ne Gerhard. Tis not diſtinctly known wherein their Here- Eneland 

at conſiſted ; in all likelihood, they father'd upon them, by IF pe : 

ts, forc'd Inferences, Opinions, which they entertain'd not. condemn'd 

ht However this be, they were ſummon'd before a Council a, Oxtord. 

he held on purpoſe at Oxford, where they were condemn'd 2 

he and delivered over to the ſechlar Power. The King, un- Yon 

ut willing to give the Pope any Hold, treated theſe People ” 

very ſeverely. After he had branded them in the Cheek 

with a hot Iron, he forbid all his Subjects to give them 

any Relief. This Prohibition having been punctually ob- 

ing ſerv'd, all thoſe Wretches miſerably periſh'd with Hunger, 

I»ithout any one's hearing them make the leaſt Complaint 

of this moſt inhumane Ulage. This is not the only In- 

ſtance of there being no worſe Time for ſuch as the Court 

of Rome marks out for Hereticks, than when Princes are 

zt Variance with the Pope. | 

es, 3 4Aalco/m King of Scotland died much about this Time, Ringer 

ed and was ſucceeded by William his Brother. Scotland 

The Marriage of Eleanor, Daughter of Henry, with * 

Jus Alphonſus King of Caſtile was concluded in 1169, — — 

a ittle be fore Becker's Return into England. | ode, 

Conan the Little, Duke of ' Bretaigu dying in 117t, dies, and is 

ace Prince Geoffrey, who had married his Daughter, ſucceed- acc 
3 d him, But as he was not above 12 years old, the King 77 A 5 

e, Ill. F 14 your Ole ef F 
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his Father took the Guardianſhip upon himſelf, and went 

in Perſon into Bretaigu, to receive the Fealty of the Barons. 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable Events, which fell 

out during the Difference between the King and the Arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury. I proceed now to what follow'd 

upon the Death of that Prelate. . 
Henry, being rid of the Diſturber of his Quiet, was in 

hopes to enjoy ſome Tranquillity. But he found that 

Becket, when dead, created him no leſs Trouble than 


when alive. His Enemies, the chief of which were the 5 


King of France and Archbiſhop of Sens, omitted not this bu 
Opportunity of imbroiling his Affairs. They boldly 7 
charg'd him with being the Author of Becker's Murder, and 
endeavour'd by all Sorts of Means to ſtir up the Pope to 
revenge the Death of his Faithful Servant. Tho' 'twas 
no eaſy Matter to prove that Hezry had any Hand in the 
Aſſaſlination, Alexander had a mind however to believe 
him guilty, that he might have a Handle to humble a 
Prince, that had all along ſtoutly oppos'd him. He was 
ſenſible this was a favourable I uncture to procure ſome Ad- 7 
vantages which that Monarch wou'd never be brought 
to yield up at any other Time. With this View he threat- 2, 
ned, to excommunicate him and put the Kingdom under an ſ. 
Interdict, unleſs he gave Marks of a ſincere Repentance. 4 
Had this Prince been more weak, or leſs able, he wou'd the 
never have extricated himſelf out of fo ſlippery and dan- 
gerous a Buſineſs. But the Reſolution he ſhow'd on 
this Occaſion, the Prefents he diſttibured among the 
Cardinals, and his repeated Proteſtations, that he was 
ready to ſubmit to the Sentence that ſhou'd be pro- 
nounc'd in England, avertcd this terrible Blow. i 
Whilſt this Affair was tran acting at Rome, Henry re- 
ſum'd the Project of the Conqueit of Ireland, form'd 
ſome Years beſore, but hid aſide for the preſent, on Ac- 
count of his Quarrel with Becket. The Iriſh having ta- 
ken ſome Engliſhmen Priſoners, and afterwards ſold them 
for Slaves to Foreigners, furniſh'd him with a Pretence 
to form this Enterprize. But the real Motive was the 
Deſire of enlarging his Dominions by the Conqueſt 7 ” 4 
GT Mos IE Itland 3 


"— 
"4 +7 
=. 
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Iſland ſo adjacent to England. Two favourable Conjunct- 
* Pres had induc'd him to turn his Thoughts to this Con- 
| Queſt. In the firſt Place, He was at Peace with all his 
; Neighbours. And Secondly, Adrian IV. a Native of 
d England. being then Pope, he was in hopes of caſily pro- 

Curing his Approbation. Tho' the Outrages committed 
n *Þy the 7riſh againſt his Subjects might be one of the Rea- 
it ſons of his intended Expedition, yet that was not the 
n Thing he alledg'd to the Pope to obtain his Conſent. The 
0 Glory of God and the Salvation of Souls, plauſible Pretences, 
is put which rarely ſet Princes upon Projects of this Nature, 
pere the Arguments he inſiſted upon to prevail with A. 
rian to approve his Deſign. To which he added another 
0 and no leſs forcible Motive, the enlarging the I uriſdiction 
% Wd Revenues of the Holy See. He pretended That the 
ib being Schiſinatichs and bad Chriſtians, it was neceſſa- 
to put them in the right Way, and oblige them to ac- 
owledge the Pope's Authority, which till Then had been 
ut little regarded by them: That the propereſt Means 
that End was to bring them in Subjection to the Crown 
England, which had all along been ſo devoted to the 
Holy See. This is what we find in the Bull, which Aarian 
Int him on this Occaſion, wherein we may further ob- 
ve, what Power the Popes aſſum'd to themſelves, and 
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To his Son in CHRIST JESUS, HENRY 


King of ENGLAND. 


Sends Greeting and Apoſtolical Benediction. 


T HE Deſire your Magnificence expreſſes to advan 
the Glory of your Name on Earth, and to obtain, in 
Heaven, the Prize of eternal Happineſs, deſerves, no doubt, 
great Commendations. As 4 good Catholic Prince, you art 
very careful to enlarge the Borders of the Church, to ſpreal 
the Knowleage of the Truth among the Barbarous und Igo. 
rant, and to p'uck, up Vice by the Roots in the Field of iu 
Lord : And in Order to This you 757 to us for Countenant © 
2 erefore that, by the Ble/. : 
be crown'l 

with Succeſi ſuitable to the noble Motive which ſets yu | 


and Direction. We are confident t 
ſong of the Almighty, your Undertaking will 


upon it. For whatever is taken in Hand from a Princip 


of Faith and ReVgion, never fails of ſucceeding. It is cer. © 
(in, as you jour ſelf acknowledge, that Ireland, as 1 
as ail other Iſlands which have the Happineſs of being en 
lighten'd by the Sun of Righteouſneſs, and have ſubmit 7 
ted to the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, are unqueſtionably K 
Peter's Kights, and belong to the Fariſdiftion of the Roma I 
Church. Ve judge therefore, after having maturely con 
ſider'd the Enterprize you have propos'd to ut, that it wi 
be proper to ſettie in that Iſand Colonies of the Faithful } 


who may be well-pleaſing to God. 


Yeu have advertis'd us, moſt dear Son in Chriſt, of ju # 


Deſign of an Expedition into Ireland, ro [ubjett the Iſland | 4 


Juſt Laws, and to root out Vice, which has long flouriſ 
There, Ton promiſe to pay Vs ont of every Houſe a he 
Actnowledgment of one Penny, and to maintain the Righ 
of the Church, witheat the leaſt Detriment ar Dimin 
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Upon which Promiſe, giving a ready Ear to your Requeſt, we 


*Z conſent and allow, that you make a Deſcent on that Iſland, in 


order to enlarge the Bounds of the Church, to check the 
* Progreſs of Immorality, to reform the Manners of the Na- 
* rives, and to promote the Growth of Virtue and the Chriſti- 


an Religion. We exhort you to do whatever you ſhall think 
roper to advance the Honour of God and the Salvation o 
the People, whom we charge to ſubmit to your Juriſdiction, 


; and to own you for their Sovereign Lord; Provided always 


that the Rights of the Church are inviolably preſerv'd, 


2 and the Peter-Pence duly paid. If therefore you think, fit 


to put your Deſign in Execution, labour above all Things 


5 improve the Inhabitants of the Iſland in Virtue. Uſe 


both your Own and the Endeavours of ſuch as you ſhall 


4 judge worthy to be employed in this Work, that the Church 


of God be inrich'd more and more, that Religion flouriſh in 


* the Country, and that the Things tending to the Honour of 


God and Salvation of Souls be in ſuch manner diſpos d, as 
may entitle you to an eternal Reward in Heaven, and an im- 
mortal Fame upon Earth. 


$3 
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Theſe are the Foundations of Heury's Pretenſions to RE. 
Ireland. In reading the Bull, tis hard to know which of on this 
the Two acted with the greateſt Hypocriſy, the King or Bull. 


the Pope. Henry alleg'd ſham Pretences in order to colour 
over his Ambition, and Adrian made as if he believ'd him, 
that he might have the Diſpoſal of a Country which be- 
long'd not to him, and the transferring it to a Prince who 
had no manner of Right to it. But it is eaſy to diſcover, 
through all theſe Diſguiſes, the Motives which influenc'd 
the Pope. Ireland had not yet acknowledg'd the Superi- 
ority of the Roman See over the Chriſtian Church. That 
was the Immorality which was to be rooted out of the 
Field of the Lord, Submiſſion to the Biſhop of Rome, was 
the Seed that was to be carefully ſown and cheriſh'd, to 
the end the Roman Church might reap a plentiful Harveſt. 
What elſe can be meant by /preading the N 13 of the 
Truth, where the Chriſtian Religion had been ſo long em- 


 brac'd before? But however this be, Henry countenanc'd 
1 123 
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by the Pope and back'd by his Exhortations, waited-only 
for a favourable Opportunity to execute his Deſign, which 
he was prevented from doing ſome Years on Account of 
Becket's Affair. He had no ſooner got rid of that Bu- 
ſinels, but he turn'd his Thoughts to the /riſh Expediti- 
on, bent upon putting it in Practice, the Moment he 
ſhou'd have concluded a Peace with the King of Fraxce, 


with whom he was Then at War. However, tho' the 


War was not over, a fair Opportunity offer'd, which he 


fail'd not to lay hold on. But before I relate the Succeſs 


of this Undertaking, 'twill be neceſlary to give ſome Ac- 
count of that Iſland, which we ſhall ſoon ſee united to the 
Engliſh Monarchy. 

Ireland is ſituated on the Weſt of Great-Britain, from 
which it is parted by an Arm of the Sea, call'd St. George's 
Channel, which in ſome Places is not above three Leagues 
over. The Iſland is in Length from South to North, about 
zoo, and in Breadth, from Eaſt to Weſt 200 Miles. It 
is certain that in all Europe there is not a more temperate 
Climate than That of Ireland. Exceſſive Heat and Cold 
are ſeldom known there, becauſe the Vapours riſing from 
the Sea, with which it is ſurrounded, generally qualify 
theſe two Extremes. The Soil is very fertile, eſpecially 
in the Southern Parts. They who tell us, that no Wheat 
grows there, no doubt, meant the North-Parts where the 
People commonly live upon Oatmeal-Bread. But every 
where elſe, there is good Wheat, and in Plenty ſufficient 
for the Subſiſtence of the Natives. However the Iſland 
abounds moſt with Paſture-Grounds, and its chiefeſt 
Wealth conſiſts in a prodigious Breed of Cattle. The 
Sea is ſtock'd with ſuch Plenty of Fiſh, that were the In- 
habitants deſtitute of all other Food, that alone wou'd be 
ſufficient to ſuſtain them. But the moſt conſiderable Ad- 
vantage this Iſland enjoys, is a commodious Situation for 
Trade and Commerce with all Parts, not of Europe only. 
but of all the World. Add to this the great Number of 
good Ports which might very much facilitate the Exporta- 
tion of its Commodities. Theſe Privileges have rais'd the 
Jealouſy of the Exgliſb to ſuch a Degree, that ever _ 

oy | their 
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Parva, to diſtinguiſh it from Great- Britain, pretending 
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their becoming Maſters of the and, they have had no- 1171. 


thing more at Heart, than the preventing the Iriſh from 


extending their Commerce, leaſt the Trade of England 
ſhou'd thereby receive too great a Prejudice. It is no 
wonder that an Ifland fo fertile, ſo well ſituated, and ſo 


1 near a Neighbour to England, ſhou'd attract the Eyes of 
2 Henry II. ſet no Bounds to his Ambition. 


If we refer the Matter to ſome Iriſb Hiſtorians, we / 5, p In- 


Z muſt go back beyond the Flood to find the firſt Inbabi- habiiants. 
Z rants of this Iſland. But there are others leſs prejudic'd 
in this Point who give us the following Account of their 
Origin. They athrm, that in the third Age of the World, 

© Ireland was inhabited with Scyths, whoſe Number, in the 
Fourth (a), was conſiderably augmented by ſome Colo- 
Z nics of Spaniards. Thele two Nations, in Proceſs of 


Time, not only peopled [reland, but the Hebrides allo, 


from whence Part of them went and ſettled in North- Bri- 


© tain, as hath been alread 7 related in the Introduction. 
Several Names have been given to this Iſland, all form'd Divers 


from the Word Erin, the Name the Natives give it them- Nawes of 


| this Iſland. 


ſelves. Such are /erna, Taverna, Iouernia Onernia, Bernia, 
4 Hybernia, all which plainly mark the fame Origin. The 
Britons ſtil'd it in their Language Nerdon. The Romans, 


Hibernia, and the Saxons, Iren- landt, that is, the Count 


gef the Iren or Erin. The Etymology of the Word Erin 
is not well known; but Cambden's Conjecture, who de- 
Wives it from an Iriſb Word ſignifying Neſt, ſeems to me 
Ifthe moſt probable ; becauſe in reality, Ireland is the moſt 


Mietern Iſland in Europe x. Jſidore and Bede call it Scotia 
v ith re ſpect to the Inhabitants, who for the moſt Part 
came from Scythia, as was ſaid before, and for that reaſon 


were call'd Scors, The fame Writers term it alſo Scotia 


E ajor, ro diſtinguiſh it from Nerth-Britain inhabited by 
the lame Nation. Others give it the Name of Britannia prolemy. 


that 


I (a) They have not explain'd what they mean by the third and 
Pourth Age of the World. 


Bochartus derives Hibernia from Ibernae, a Phoenician word ſigni- 


Ping the furt beſt Habitation, 


| 


ferent from 
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117. that all the Iſles in thoſe Parts were to be call'd the Britan- 
Irs Lan- nich Iſlands, We are ſtill more in the dark with regard to 
guage diſ- the Origin of the Iriſb Tongue, which has nothing, not 
I others. even its Letters, in common with the Languages of the 

Neighbouring Nations: q 
Converſion Pope Celeſtinus I. was the firſt that undertook the Con- 
of cheriſh. verſion of the Iriſb to Chriſtianity, by ſending Palladins 7 
Ninnius. to preach the Goſpel to Them. But being deprived of 

this their firſt Biſhop by an untimely Death, Patrick, 3 

Diſciple of St. Germanus was ſent in his Stead, who con- 
verted the greateſt Part of the Natives. Their Deſcen- 
dents have all along conſider'd him as their Apoſtle, and 4 

The great ſtill hold him in great Veneration. Shortly after their 
Fameof Converſion, Ireland abounded with Monbs, who for the 
the fit I. moſt Part became ſo famous for their Sanity, that they 
rilh Monks. were the Occaſion of the Iſland's being term'd the Coun- 
try of Saints. From hence great Numbers of Learned and 
Zealous Men came forth, who very much help'd forward 
the Converſion of the A biu- Scots, Pitts, and Anglo-Sax- 

ons. Such were Columbanus, Aidan, Finan, Colman, R. 
lian, and many others of whom I have ſpoken in ſeveral J 
Places. 3 
I" Religion and Learning which flouriſh'd in Ireland *, were 
ſuffers Expell'd thence by foreign Invaſions, to which that Iſland 
much from was frequently expos d. A King of Northumberland ** 7 
Invaſien. ſent a numerous Army thither, which committed great 4 
Ravages. Afterwards the Norwegians waſted the Coun- 
try in a terrible Manner for thirty Years together, under 
the Conduct of one Turgeſius, who at as was cut oft 
by an Ambuſcade. This Devaſtation was quickly follow'd 
by the Invaſion of certain People from Germany, call'd by) 

Hiſtorians Eſtmanni that is, the Men of the Eaſt, ? 

Shortly after, Edgar King of England ſubdued Ire. 

land, if any Credit is to be given to a Charter that goo | 

under 
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Cambden obſerves that the Saxons in thoſe days flock d to Ireland; Þ 
as to the yoo! Mart of Learning: Which is the Reaſon why we ſo 
often find this in our Wtiters, Such a one ſent his Son over to Ireland 
to be educated. Vide Bed. 1.3 c. 7. and 27. £ 


Egſrid. See Hiſt. of Northum. Vol. J. 
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3 der his Name, wherein he makes his Boaſts of that 1171. 


Lonqueſt. But how great ſoever the Ravages might be, 3 
Tt hich the Iſland ſuffer'd from the Hands of Foreigners, Domeſtick 


e he civil Diſſentions at Home were attended with {till 7”, 
Porſe Conſequences. The Jriſb were hardly freed from * 

* Fhe Invaſions of Foreigners, particularly of the Danes, 

c v ho made them feel the Effects of their Fury, no lefs than 


the Engliſp, when a Civil War broke out among them, 
hich ended in the cantoning out the Iſlend into ſeveral 
petty States. Theſe Kingdoms, which at firſt were many 17a 4 
Sn Number, and conſequently very ſmall, were at length parcell 
Feduc'd to ſeven, namely, Connaught, Corch, Leinſter, out into 
* Dſſery, Meath, Limerick, and Ulſter (a) x. The King of ſeven King- 
¶ Connaught, who was the Chief of thele petty Sovereigns, "Om 
Y FHheld the Reſt in a Sort of Dependence, with much the 
ſame Authority as the Anglo-Saxon Monarchs exercis'd 
nd = during the Heptarchy. Thus is the Realon why the Iriſh An. 1066, 
Annals give Roderick King of Connaught, who was on the 
Throne in the Time of Henry II. the Title of Aonarch, 
Itho' at the ſame Time there were more Kings beſides him 
ral Jin the Iſland. Such was the State and Condition of Ire- 
land, when the Engliſh undertook the Conqueſt of it. 
ere A Difference between two of theſe Kings, the weakeſt of 
whom invited the Exgliſh to his Aſſiſtance, was the Oc- 
N caſion of the 7riſh loſing their Liberty. This was not 
the firſt Time that the like Cauſe had produc'd the like 
Effect. The fame imprudent Proceeding furniſh'd the 
Acors with an Opportunity of conquering Spain, and the 
Anuglo-Saxons of fubduing Britain. Hence it appears how 
dangerous a Thing it is to invite into a Kingdom an Army 
of Foreigners, which one is not ſure of being able to drive 
out again with the ſame Eaſe. 


= (a) Theſe ſeven Kingdoms were rednc'd to four large Provinces, 
into which the Ifland is at preſent divided, Uſter, Leinſter, Mun- 
ter, and Connaught. To which formerly was added Meath, now 
reckon'd Part of Leinſter. Theſe four Provinces are divided into 
thirty one Counties or Shires, four Archbiſhopricks, and nineteen 
Biſhopricks. 
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The King 
of Leinſter 


deſires Aid 
of Henry. 


Henry 


promiſes 
him Aid. 


Two Eng- 
liſh Lords 
make an 
Alliance 
with Der- 
moth. 


Þy Force, the Wife of O-Korick, King of Aleath. O- R- 
_ rick, willing to revenge the Affront, levied an Army, 
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Among the Sovereigns then reigning in Ireland, Der- 1 
moth King of Leinſter, was one of the moſt conſiderable, la, 
for Extent of Dominions. From rhe Time of this Prince's 2 
Acceſſion to the Throne, he had acted in ſo arbitrary a Man- fam 
ner that he was become extremely odious to his Subjects. es 
But he made very flight of his People's Hatred, as he was 4 
at Peace with bis Neighbours, who had no manner of Con- #£* 
cern in hat paſs'd in his Kingdom. However in proceſs 
of time he himſelf drew them upon him, by carrying offt 


and with the Help of Roderick King of Connaught, at- 
tack d Dermoth; who finding himſelf abandon'd by his 
Subjects, was forc'd to leave Ireland, for fear of falling in- 
to the Hands of his Enemy. As he had nothing to truſt 
to in the Iſland. where the Reſt of the Kings refus'd to 
ingage in his Quarrel, he went and apply'd for Protection 
to the King of England, who was then in France. After 
he had acquainted him with his Caſe, he promis'd to be- 1 
come his Yaſſal, it by his Aid he ſhou'd be reſtor'd to 
his Throne. Nothing cou'd be more grateful than this 5. 
Propoſal to a Prince who had been conſidering for ſeveral 4 

years, of the Conqueſt of 7reland, and wanted only an Op- 

portunity to interpoſe in the Affairs of that Iſland, How- 
ever as the War he had then with France, permitted him not 
to lend the depos'd King immediate Succours, he contented i 
himſelf with aſſuring him that as ſoon as the War was over, 
he wou'd aſſiſt him to the urmoſt of his Power. Neverthe- 
lefs he thought it his Intereſt to perſwade Dermoth to begin 
a War, from whence he hop'd himſelf to reap great Ad- 
vantage. With this View, he advis'd him to go over in-' | 
to England, and endeavour in the mean Time to obtain 
what Aſſi ſtance he cou'd from ſome Engliſb Barons. Der- 
moth follow'd his Advice, and relying on Henry's Word, i 
came into England, where Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Rich- 
ard Strongbow enter'd into his Alliance, upon certain 
Terms. T he former wasprevail'd upon in hopes of making 
a conſiderable Fortune in Ireland. The Latter, who hel 
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nmoth's promiſing to give him his only Daughter in Mar- 1171. 
Triage, and to ſettle the Succeſſion upon him. | i 
XZ Theſe two Lords having drawn together ſome Troops They ar- 
among their Friends and Vaſſals, Firz-Srephen, who was vive in 
ready firſt, accompanied Dermoth into Ireland, with Tony 
$400 Men. Being landed near Waterford, the King of Wen 
¶Leinſter lead them to the City of Wexford, which is not : 
far from thence. The City being preſently taken, was 

given to Fitz- Stephen, who ſettled there a Colony of 
Eegliſb *. After this Exploit, the Adventurers having They ſub- 
made up an Army of 3000 Men, by the coming in of 59 2 
re People of the Country, march'd againſt the King Oflery. 
of Ofery. This Prince, who did not expect to be at- 
 RMack'd, being unprovided for his Defence, was forc'd to 
ubmit to what Terms the Conquerors were pleas'd to 
Impoſe upon him. 

ln the meart time, Roderich the Monarch had conven'd The King 
he States of the Hand, and brought them to a Reſolution of of we 
Frarring againſt Dermoth and the Engliſh. Indeed, *twas 3 -o 
Do hard Matter to perceive that their Deſigns were not ain zo 
=Fholly confin'd to the aſſiſting the King of Leinſter : ſend back 
But as the Adventurers were already grown formidable, the Eng- 
je was willing, before he ran any Hazard, to try by way liſh, 

f Negotiation, to get them to depart the Iſland. He 

adreſs'd himſelf firſt ro Firz-Stephen, and order'd him a 
nſiderable Sum to retire. His Offer being rejected. he 

rn'd to Dermoth and endeavour'd to perſwade him to 

nd away the Ezpliſh, by aſſuring him he wou'd reſtore 

im to his Kingdom, Dermoth immediately clos'd in 

th his Propoſal; but when they came to talk of per- 

ming the Articles of their Agreement, each miſtruſting 

de other, they cou'd agree neither upon the Time nor 

e Manner of doing it: Whilſt their Thoughts were 74, Fart 
I ken up in deviſing ſome Expedient for their mutual Se- of Pem- 
rity, the Earl of Pembroke arriv'd from England with broke ar- 
Vor. III. I 2 x209 I 


g Theſe were the firſt Engliſh ſettled in Ireland, where they 
oe continued ever fince, retaining ſtill our antient Garb, and 
gh of our old Language, with a Mixture of 1rih. Camden has 
en us a Liſt ot ſuch as went into Ireland with Dermoth, 
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117m. 1200 Men: His firſt Enterprize was the taking of Water- I 
ford, the Inhabitants whereof he put all to the Sword, fi 
Dermoth This Conqueſt having broke off the Negotiation, the n 
dies, and is Earl of Pembroke married the Daughter of Dermoth, and p 
ſucceeded quickly after he took poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Lein- ( 
2 ſter, which fell to him by the Death of his Father-in-l Ww. | 
The Iriſh gave that Prince the Sirname of Ningal, as 11 

much as to ſay 4 Friend to Foreigners. 17 

The Eng- After the Death of Dermorh, the Adventurers prepar'd 4 
ro Frag to puſh on their Conqueſt : As they ſaw that the Terror |? b 
PR” of their Arms was ſpread over all Ireland, they took the Ad- 1 
| vantage of it, and marching on became Maſters of Dublin, 
and ſome other Places. Roderick, and the reſt of the Kings 

were in ſuch Confuſion, that they made but a very faint |? 


c 

{ 

The Reaſon Reſiſtance. It is almoſt incredible that the Iriſh, Wo x 
] 

l 


ole pro- were exceeding numerous, ſhou'd ſuffer themſelves to be? 


27ſt. thus over-run by a Handful of Engliſhmen ; the Reaſon Þ* 
E of it is imputed to their great dread of the Engliſh Bows, |” 
the Uſe of which 'till then was to them unknown. 75 

Henry Upon the News of theſe extraordinary Succeſſes, Herr i 
3 2 grew jealous of the Adventurers. He had been in hopes FR 
wenturers. they wou'd have ſtood in need of his Aſſiſtance, and by)? 
; that means furniſh'd him with a Pretence to go over in! 
Perſon into Ireland and ſubdue the Iſland ; but finding by! 

reaſon of the faint Reſiſtance of the Jriſh, his Aid ws 

become needleſs ; he was afraid that the Conquerors wou d 

render themſelves Maſters of the whole Country, which! 

he had defign'd for himſelf. Poſſeſs'd with this Feat, 

he thought it neceſſary to oblige them to apply to him. 

He calls To this end, he forbids all his Subjects exporting Provi· « 
* ſions or Ammunitions to Treland; and commands al 
thoſe that were already in that Iſland to return Home 
forthwith. Theſe Onlars, which were iſſued on pretence 

that the Adventurers had engag'd in their Undertaking 

They treat Without his Leave, had the Effect he expected. As ſoon 
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with Him. as the Earl of Pembroke and Fitz-Stephens were informd 
| of the King's Edict, they ſent Deputies to him to afſur 
him of their Obedience; and to tell him that all rhe 
preſent and future Conqueſts ſhou'd be at his Command 
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his Submiſſion readily appeas'd the King, who had no 11777. 
further Thoughts of recalling them. Some time after he 
made an Agreement with them, whereby he was to be 


Conqueſts they had already made, were to remain in their 
Hands, on Condition they did Homage for them to the 
King and his Succeſſors. Matters being thus ſettled, 1772. 
* Henry went over himſelf into Ireland with a formidable Henry 
Army, and landed at Waterford. The Iriſh, who had not eine 
deen able to ſtand againſt a few private Perſons, and con- Chron. 
ſequently were in no Condition to reſiſt ſo great Forces, Camb. 


| turers, he came to Dublin, where he made ſome Regu- England. 


put in Poſſeſſion of all the Sea-Porrs ; and the reſt of the 


Ireland. 


choſe to ſubmit themſelves voluntarily. During Henry's The whole 
ſtay at Waterford, he ſaw all the Kings of the Iſland £4 gs * 
arrive at his Court, who, in emulation of one another, | 
preſs'd to ſwear Fealty to him. | 

Thus Henry, withour ſpilling on drop of Blood, became Henry 
Maſter of Ireland in leſs Time than a Man wou'd take comes to 
up in travelling over it. After he had plac'd freſh Gar- Dublin, 
riſons in Waterford, Wexford, and ſome other Maritime /'%” 


: a a wh 
Towns, purſuant to his Agreement with the Adven- ek ey 


lations for the better governing his new Conqueſt. Shortly 
after he fet out for England, leaving at Dublin, Hugh 
Lacy to govern the Iſland in his Name, with the Title 
of Grand Fuſticiary of Ireland. | 

If they, wno are acquainted with the N e and Im- 
portance of the Kingdom of Ireland, are ſurpris'd at the 
eaſe wherewith the Exgliſh ſubdued it, they will have no 
leſs Reaſon to wonder, When they ſhall ſee, in the Courſe 
of this Hiſtory, how much it coſt them to keep it. There 
are thoſe who make no Scruple to ſay, that, conſidering 
the Blood that has been ſpilt, and the Money that has 
been expended to maintain the ”»g/iſb in their Conqueſt, 
it had been better for them if the Iſland had been in the 
bottom of the Sea. It is certain, their keeping it at pre- 
ſent is not ſo much on the Score of any Benefit they 
receive from thence, as to prevent its falling into the Ha 
pf a foreign Power, The Truth is, it can't become ſub- 
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1172, ject to a new Maſter without great Detriment to the Trade 
and Commerce of England. 8 
He meets Henry had not Time to make any longer ſtay in Ireland; Fri 
' the Pope's he was in haſte to go to Normandy, in order to meet the 
Tegates in Legates the Pope had ſent to examine into Becker's Mur- 
1 der. Four Months were ſpent in debating this Matter: 
; Tho' the Legates had Orders to give the King Abſolution, 

Hoved. they however took, from all Hands, Depoſitions in order 
to try to prove him guilty, that they might enhance the Mere: 

| Favour he was going to receive from His Holineſs. In |: 

He ſwears fine, after abundance of affected Difficulties and Delays, 
— L dre he was permitted to clear himſelf by taking a folemn Oath 
Beckets that he neither commanded nor conſented to Becket's 
Murder, Aſſaſſination. He publickly declared, That he was ex- 
and i ab- tremely ſorry for having been the Occaſion of it, by the 
ſelu d. raſh Words he had imprudently drop'd ; and that he was 
ready to undergo what Penance the Legates ſhou'd enjoin 
him. Upon his taking this Oath, and making this De- 
claration, he was abſolv'd from his pretended Crime, on 
h Terms which diſplay d his Innocence leſs than the Favour 
The Terms done him by the Pope. To obtain his Abſolution he 
2 4b- bound himſelf in the following Articles: I. Never to 
* oppoſe the Pope's Will, ſo long as he own'd him for a 
Catholick Prince. II. That he wou'd not hinder Appeals 
to the Holy See. III. That he wou'd lead an Army to 
the Holy Land, againſt the Iufidels, and remain there three 
Years ſucceſſively. However, he was at liberty to ſend 
thither only zeo Men at his own Charges; in Caſe he 
choſe rather to go in Perſon and wage War with the Sa- 
racens in Spain. TV. That he wou'd recall all that had 
ſuffer'd Baniſhment for the late Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and reſtore to them their Eſtates and Revenues. V. Laſth, 
That he wou'd aboliſh all Laws and Cuſtoms which had 
been lately introduc'd to the prejudice of the Church of 
England. To theſe, which were made publick, was added 
2 Secret Article, whereby the King oblig'd himſelf to go 
bare-foot to Becker's Tomb, and receive the Diſcipline from 
the Hands of all the Monks of St. Auguſtin's. Ls 
N endes 


2 
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ended that Affair, which notwithſtarding Henry's Reſolu- 
tion in the Beginning, turn'd at length to the Pope's 
Advantage, and carried his Power and Authority to a 
greater height than ever. Indeed, this Inſtance was ex- 
Rcecding proper to ſtrike a Terror into all Sovereigns, being 
an evident Demonſtration, how dangerous a Thing it was 
to contradi& the Pleaſure of the Court of Rowe. How 
great Reaſon had they to ſtand in fear of ſo formidable 
a Power, which had juſt treated with ſuch Indignity, 
one of the moſt potent Princes in Europe? 

In the beginning of the Year 1173, Roger, Abbot of 1173; 
ec in Normandy, was choſen Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Roger 
after the See had been vacant a little above a Twelve- elected 
- month. | 5 
= Henry imagin'd, that after having maſter'd ſo many 7 anal 
Difficulties he ſhou'd paſs the Reſidue of his Days in Conftiracy 
Peace, amidſt the Grandeur and Glory he was encircled againſt the 
with: But he quickly found, that the Vexations he had 10 

7 * 8 oved. 
Sendur'd in Becker's Affair were not the only ones capable Hygd. 
Jof diſturbing his Felicity. During his Abſence, a Con- Paris. 
ſpiracy had been forming againſt him, which was ſo much The Au- 
the more dangerous, as the Queen his Wife, and his own pope Anger 
Sons were the Authors of it. Beſides, it was counte- — . 
nanc'd by one of the principal Barons of the Realm, and 
ſcveral foreign Princes. Queen Eleanor was ſpurr'd on 

to this by her extreme Jealouſy, which the King had gi- 

ven her but too much Reaſon to entertain. Among the 
many 24iftreſſes he kept, Fair Roſamong, Daughter to the 
Lord Clifford, having the greateſt Aſcendent over him, 
became the principal Object of the Queen's jealous Rage, 
ho cou'd not forbear threatning her. Henry fancied 

phe had ſecur'd her from all Attempts, by keeping her in | 
ja certain Labyrinth he had built on purpoſe at Woodſtock : The Qucen 
But his great Care prov'd all in vain. Whilſt he was . 4 
gone to Normandy, the Queen, taking the Advantage of xjyg'; 

this Abſence, had found the means to diſpatch out of the Mifre/s co 
Way this hated Rival, that had created her ſo much #44. 
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Reaſon<« 


of the Diſ- 


contents of | : f 48 5 
the King's turally turbulent and reſtleſs, was tired with being un- 


Sans. 
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uneaſineſs x. After this Act, deſpairing of ever being 


able to regain the King's Affections, ſhe had carried her 


Revenge farther, and ſpirited up her Sons to revolt | 
againſt him. Ferry, his eldeſt Son, a young Prince of an 


1 
F 


exceeding haughty Temper, was grown weary of bearing 
the Title of King without the Authority. Richard, na- 


der the Diſcipline of the King, who indeed had made 


him Earl of Poictou, but ſuffer'd him not to enjoy the 'Y 


Benefit of it. Geoffrey had ſtill greater Reaſon to com- 
plain than his Brothers: He ſaw himſelf depriv'd of the 
Government of Bretaign, under the ſpecious pretence of 


a Guardianſhip, which he thought there was no manner 
of Occaſion for any longer. Twas no hard Matter for 
theſe young Princes to draw into the Conſpiracy ſeveral 


Engliſh Barons, who were in hopes of enjoying a greater 


ſhare of Credit and Authority under the young Henn 
than under his Father. The King of France, ever jealous 
of Henry's flouriſhing Condirion, very readily made one in 
the Project of dethroning him. He was not ſatisfied with 


aſſiſting the Princes himſelf, but got the Earls of Flanders, 
Bulloign, and Blois his Vaſſals (the laſt of whom was his 
Brother-in-law) to enter into the League. William, King 
of Scotland, was prevail'd upon alſo to have a Hand in 
an Undertaking, which might furniſh him with an Op- 


portunity of recovering the Dominions his Brother Mal. 
colm bad deliver d up to England. This Confederacy 
broke out on a ſudden, when Heury leaſt expected it. 
Normandy, Guienne, Bretaign were attack'd all at once by 
the Arms of the Confederates. The King of Scorland 
invaded Cumberland, and England was divided into two 
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Parties 


rel obſerves that our Hiſtorians are wholly ſilent as to the 
Queens getting at Roſamond ; ſo that the Story of her making her 


drink Poyſon has no better Foundation than the old Ballad made 
upon it. It is certain the did not live long, tho' the Time of 


her Death is not mention'd. She was buried in the Chaprer-houſi 


of Godſtou Nunnery, near Oxford, where her Epitaph, which 
Brompton gives you, was to be ſeen in his Time. There are nv 
Remains of the Labyrinth at this Day. | 
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: King his Son along with him, being entirely ignorant of 
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| Pretences, Henry grew ſomewhat uneaſy at it; perhaps ſures with 
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Parties, one for the young, and the other for the old King. 1773. 
But before I enter upon the Particulars of this War, it 
will be neceſſary to ſee what Meafures Henry's Enemies 
had taken to ſurprize him. 
After the Conqueſt of Ireland, Henry, intending to go 
to Normandy, paſs'd thro' England in order to take the 


the Plots that had been contriving in his Abſence. Upon 
his Arrival at Roan, he receiv'd a Letter from the King of 
France, importing his earneſt Deſire to ſee his Daughter 
and Son- in- law, and intreating him to let them come and 
ſpend a few Days at Paris. The young Prince, having Henry the 
obtain'd leave, forthwith repair'd to the King his Father- Sen viſits 
in-law, with whom he concerted Meaſures, that the Con- -= King of 
f:derates might all enter upon Action at the ſame Time. 85, 


: a and con- 5 
In the mean while, as he put off his Return under divers cerrs Aa- 


he had receiv'd ſome confus d Hints of what was bre w- „; 
ing; or, it may be, he was apprehenſive that by too ous = 
long converſing with Lewis, ill Impreſſions might be i 
made in the Mind of the young Prince. Be this as it 2 1 
will, he ſent for him, and the young King durſt not re- ns. 
fuſe to go, for fear of giving him a Suſpicion of the Virg. 
Conſpiracy, which it greatly behov'd him to keep ſecret, Bromp. 
As ſoon as he came back, the King, together with his eto. 
Son, ſet out for Montferrand, a ſmall Town in Auvergne, 

where he was to hold a Conference with Hubert Earl 

of Maurienna, Alphonſus Earl of Arragon and Barcelona, 

Girard Earl of Yienna, and Raymond Earl of Tholouſe : 

What Buſineſs he had with theſe Princes, except the Pe of 
Earl of Marienna, I know not. He was to treat with 22 1 
this laſt about a Marriage between John his ſourth Son, prince 
and Alice the Daughter of that Earl. This Affair was John and 
begun at Montferrand; but as it cou'd not be brought D- 
to a Concluſion there, Hubert accompanied the King to wy F 
Limoges, Where he preſs'd him to declare what he wou'd Maurien- 
do for the Prince his Son, on the Score of his Marriage. na. 
Henry offer'd to ſettle on John the Cities of Lodun, Act. Pub. 
Chinon, and Mirebel, which the young King, who was r 


Vor, III. K pre- 
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1173. pretent, oppos'd to the utmoſt of his Power. He alledg'd 
etwas very ig. the King ſhou'd be willing to aſſign 

an Appenage to his youngeſt Son, whilſt he refus'd to 

give one, during his Life, to the eldeſt, who bore the 

Title of King without having wherewithal to ſupport 7 

Falling out the Dignity. This Oppoſition created a great Coldnels 
berweer? between the Father and Son, which was ſtill increas'd by = 
4 zu the young King's demanding Normandy of his Father, 
and his the young King's demanding Normandy of his Father, 
eldeſt Son, till ſuch time as he ſhou'd come to the Crown of Eng- 
| land. His Aim in making this Demand was only to come 
at a Pretence to complain in order to open the Scene he 

had concerted with the King of France. | : 

The King * began from that Time to ſuſpect his Son had 
is ſuſpic- ſome Deſign in his Head. As he did not queſtion but 
7 of him. that he had been corrupted by the King of France, he 
caus'd him to be fo narrowly watch'd, that twas eaſy 7 
to ſee he was afraid of letting him go away. On the 

other Hand, the young Prince, dreading ſome unlucky 

Turn, in Caſe the King ſhou'd diſcover his Intentions, 

was reſolv'd to prevent the Danger. What Care ſoever 

the Father might take, he cou'd not hinder his Son from 

privately withdrawing from Court, and going over to the 

He with- King of France, This entirely confirm'd the old King 
&raws to in his Suſpicions: But however, he was ſtill ignorant 
— — F vhat his Son's Deſign might be. As ſoon as the Queen, E 
Piceto. Who reſided at London, had intelligence of the King her 
Eleavor Son's Arrival at Paris, ſhe ſent thither likewiſe Richard | 
fend: away and Geoffrey, before Henry cou'd have Time to give any 
—_ Orders about them. Thus the old King ſaw himſelf | 
offrey, for deſerted on a ſudden by his whole Family, without know- 
which ſhe ing What all theſe Proceedings tended to. His Wrath, 
, impri- which he cou'd not then vent upon his Sons, fell upon 
—_ the Queen, whom he caus'd to be cloſely confin'd ; but 
88 he reap'd no other Benefit from thence, but the Pleaſure 
The King is of being reveng'd, Quickly after, the . Confederate iſ 
at:aced Princes having atrack'd him in ſeveral Places, he ſtood in 
pr need of all his Reidlution to bear up under ſo many 
© V-artons, and of all his Prudence, to make Head againſt 
ny Enemies. Richard repair'd to Guienne, where he 

| caus'd 
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Book. VI. 


having rais'd an Inſurrection in Bretaign, put himſe!t ar 
the Head of it, with deſign to wreſt from the King 
his Father the Government of that Dukedom. MNormane 
dy was attack'd by the King of France, aſſiſted by the 
Earls of Flanders, Bulloign and Blois. The King of 
Scotland made an Irruption into the Northern Parts of Eng- 
land. The Earl of Leiceſter landed at Southampton an 
Army he had levied in France, in hopes of ſtirring up 
all the Engliſh to revolt againſt the King. Thus Henry 
faw in all Parts of his Dominions hoſtile Armies, againſt 
whom he had made no Preparations. 


In the mean while Henry the Son, who continued at Henry rhe 
Paris, acted as if he had been ſole King of England. He 25 pri as 
receiv'd the Homage of the Yaſſals : He made Grants and walſng, 


Donations of the Crown Lands: He aſſign'd Penfions Paris. 


our of the publick Revenues, and had his Scal apart, as Hoved. 


if the King his Father had no manner of Right to inter- 
meddle in the Government of his Kingdom. He wou'd 
not keep ſo much as a ſingle Perſon about him that did 
not ſwear Fealty to him without any Reſervation of the 
like Duty to the old King. The young Prince thought 
he had taken ſuch ſure Meaſures, that he look'd upon the 
Downfall of the King his Father as infallible, The 
King of France willing to ſooth him up in this Notion, 
affected continually to throw out fatyrical Jeſts againſt 
old Henry, and wou'd hardly bear that any one ſhou'd 
call him King in his Preſence, The Truth is, the Ruin 
of that Monarch ſeem'd ro be very near, ſince he had fo 
many Enemies to deal with at once. But if he had ſhown 


to give way to his Ill-fortune ; and, as one may ſay, re- 7, 
duc'd ro Extremity. Animated with freſn Courage at 
the ſight of the impending Danger, he manag'd his Mat- 


ters with ſo much Reſolution, Prudence, and For=-caſt, 


that, in ſpight of the Obſtacles which ſtarted up in- 
J % © bs ceſſantly, 


— — — — 
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caus'd the greateſt Part of the Country to revolt. Geoffrey 1173. 


ſome want of Reſolution, when he had to do with the —_— 


Pope, he was far from any ſuch Thing upon this Occa- fend; him- 
ſion. Never did his Virtues ſhine with fo bright a Luſtre elf vigo- 


than at the Time when he ſaw himſelf as it were compell'd 79% and 
wcceſsful> 
7 
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1173. ceſſantly, and from all Quarters, he obtain'd in the End 


a glorious Advantage over all his Enemies. The King of 
France found himſelf conſtrain'd to abandon Verneuil, 
which had coſt him a long Siege. An Army of Bra- 
ban;ons, ſent by Henry into Bretaign, vanquiſh'd the re- 


volted Bretaigus, upon which they recurn'd to their Duty. 


The Kar! The Earl of Leiceſter was defeated in England, and taken 4 
Lei- Priſoner by Humphrey Bohun, General of the Engliſh Ar- 
ceſter de- my, who took the Opportunity of a Truce he had made 


— my with the King of Scotland, to go and give the Earl Battle. 


ſoner. As ſoon as the Truce was expir'd, William renew'd his 
The King Ravages in Northumberland: But whilſt he was intent 
1 „ upon the Plunder, he unluckily, or rather imprudently 
„. ſuffer d himſelf to be ſurpriz'd unawares by the Engliſh 
General, Who put his Army to rout, and took him Pri- 
ſoner. The Scotch pretend this was done during the 
Truce; but the Engliſh athrm 'twas after the Truce 
was out. Be this as it will, the King being fallen into 
the Hands of the Engliſh, was carried firſt to Richmond 
Caſtle, from whence he was convey'd into Normandy. 
Henry's Whilſt the Arms of Henry were thus crown'd with 
great Suc- Succeſs in England, he was taken up in France, in reduc- 
ceſs mw. ing the Cities and Provinces that had revolted againſt 
him. Tho' *twas not poſſible for him to be every where, 
he order'd his Matters io well, that in a few Months 
either by Himſelf or by Others, he became Maſter of 


the principal Places in Guienne, Saintonge, Anjou, Poictou, 


and Bretaign. Theſe good Succeſſes, which quite broke 
the Meaſures of his Enemies, entirely diſſipated the Fears 
= had been juſtly ſeiz d with in the beginning of the 
ar. 

2 In the mean Time, the King his Son, perceiving him 
ene % thus embroil d in France, took that A of railing 
young King an Army of Frenchmen and Flemings. As ſoon as the 
from lead- Troops were ready for Action, he put himſelf at their 
ang an Are Head, and march'd towards Gravelin, where he defign'd 

my into . a 
England. to embark. His Project was to paſs over into England, 
and join the King of Scorland and Earl of Leiceſter, who 
had not been yet defeated. Cou'd he have croſs'd the 
. ee oo Hoo 1c bg Sea 
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ea ar that ſuncture, he wou'd undoubtedly have been 11773. 
= Maſter of England. But he was detain'd ſo long by con- 

Itrary Winds, that it was too late to put his Deſign in Ex- 
Fecution. Whilſt he was waiting in vain for a favourable 

Gale, the King his Father had J ime to reſtore bis Affairs 

in France; after which, he went and embark'd at Barfleur, The old 
fiom whence he ſafely arriv'd in England. From South- King ar- 
ampton, where he landed, he proceeded directly to Canter- Enel ng” 
ry, in order to do Penance at Becker's Tomb, to which 44%, 
« She had oblig*d himſelf upon receiving Abſolution. AS Penance 
ſoon as he came in Sight of the Town, he alighted from a:Becket's 
his Horſe, tho' he was then three Miles off, and having 3 
pull'd off his Boots, he walk'd Bare- foot, in extreme Gervaſ. 
pain, till he came to the ſacred Tomb. There it was, 

after he had reſted himſelf a little, that he ſubmitted to 

the ſhameful Diſcipline impos'd upon him. He was Ee is 
ſcourg'd by the Hands of the Prior and Monks of St. Au- [courg'd by 
guſtins, and ſpent the Night in Prayer in the Cathedral * 
lying on the cold Pavement. On the Morrow, after having 

Wiliſted at a ſolemn Proceſſion round the Tomb, he departed for 

London. They have not fail'd to remark, in order to in- 

Zhance the Credit, which this ze Saint had in the Court 

of Heaven, that Heury was indebted for the Victory, his 

Arms obtain'd over the King of Scotland, to the Interceſ- 

Won of rhe Bleſſed St. Thomas *. Tiis further affirm'd, + alt.de 
chat the King himſelf was ſo perſwaded of This, that ge ns- 


* 


> 


publicly return'd him Thanks, thereby acknowledging 

he did not in the leaſt queſtion his Sauctity. 

N After che Defeat of the Earl of Leiceſter and of the He reduces 
King of Scotland, the young King's Party not daring to «rhe Re- 
Weep the Field any longer, were retir'd to their Strong- _ 3 
Holds and Caſtles. The King's Impatience to ſee them en- Sand. 
tirely reduc'd, ſuffer d him not to make any Stay at Lon- 

n. A few days after his Arrival, he march'd with his 

Army to beſiege the Caſtles which were ſtill in the Hands 

ſof his Son's Partilans. But the greateſt Part ſurrender'd 


them - 
It happen d that the very Day the King left Canterbury, being the 


13th of Fuly, the King of Scotland was taken Piiſoner, which the 
4onks imputed to the Merits of Beckee, 
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1173. themſelves upon his Approach, and the Reſt held out bur 
Lewis be- a few days. In the mean Time, the King of France de. 
ſreges fpairing of any Aſſiſtance from England, after the Defea 
Roan. of the Confederates, recall'd his Troops from GravelizÞ* 
and went and laid Siege to Roan, He was in hopes of be- 

ing Maſter of that City before Hen cou'd come to iu 

Relief. But the brave Reſiſtance of the Inhabitants baff. 

led his Deſigns, Upon the firſt Notice of the Siege, Hen- 

Henty xy put to Sea with a good Body of Troops, and 
o rope made ſuch Speed, that he arriv'd in Normandy before Leu-· 
Siege. is had made any great Progreſs. His ſudden Coming 
ſtruck ſuch a Terror into his Enemy, that he rais'd thei 

Siege, and retreated in the utmoſt Confuſion, leaving a 

his Baggage behind him. Some even aſſert, he cou'd no 

Hoved. get off but by the Means of a Treaty, which he made no 
— Account afterwards. l 

Henry's Henry's Affairs were then in the moſt flouriſhing Con- 
proſperous dition he had ever ſeen them" in. Abſolute Maſtcr i 
Stare. England, he beheld the Scots caſt down and diſheartned by 


G Heere. -. RR—e 


1174. the Impriſonment of their King. Ireland continu'd in Obe. © 
dience. The Welſh remain'd quietly within their o.] n 

Bounds. Normandy, Guienne, and the other Provinces be- © 

yond Sea, were entirely reduc'd, except a few Caſtles i /* 

Poictou in poſſeſſion of Prince Richard. *Tis no wonder Y 

therefore that Lewis, now above ſixty Years of Age in 

ſhou'd deſpair of compaſſing the Ends he had propos'd toy A 

himſelf in the Beginning of the War. He found that the in 
Confederacy, which he had fancied capable of pulling 

down Henry, had, on the contrary fix'd him the firmer in © 

his Throne. On the other hand, he was apprehenſive, M de 

that in Caſe he ſhou'd die during the War, Philip his Son C 

who was not above ten years old, wou'd be hard put toi hi 

to carry it on, Theſe Conſiderations inſpir'd him with if t. 

Deſire to make Peace. Henry was of the fame Mind. th 
Richard He ardently wiſh'd to deprive his Sons of the Protection be 
in vain op- France, which was the only Thing they had left to depend H 
age io upon. Richard his ſecond Son, a Prince of a fiery anf 
— reſtleſs Temper, was the only Perſon that oppos'd the ſi U 


Hoyed, much wiſh'd-for Peace. But neither his Brothers, nor the 
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King of France thought proper to continue the War for 1774. 
his Sake. They agreed therefore to a Truce, during which ATruce be- 
they oblig' d themſelves to give him no Aſſiſtance. Henry ene 


his Father laid hold on this Juncture, and went and re- n 


aduc'd to Obedience this obſtinate Son of His; who at 
length, ſeeing himſelf deſtitute of all Support, came and 
Ithrew himſelf at his Feet, humbly imploring his Pardon. 


He met with a better Reception than he expected, and at- 


tended his Father to the Place where the two Monarchs 
had agreed to meet in order to treat of the Terms of Peace. 7,11, 4 


5 In the Mind they both were in, *twas no difficult Mat- by a Peace. 
ter for them to ſettle the Articles. Henry granted a gene- Hoved. 

nl Pardon to all that had revoked againſt him, without any 
Exception. The young King, his eldeſt Son, promis'd to 

2 be obedient for the future, and to let Prince John his Bro- 

ther enjoy the Appenage which had been granted him. 


: Gorey and Richard were ſatisfied with what the King 
their Fat 


her allotted them, or prerended to be ſo. In fine, 
the King of France promis'd to ſurrender to Henry what 
8 Caſtles he had taken in the Beginning of the War. To 
make the Reconciliation between the two Kings the ſtrong- 
er, a Marriage was reſolv'd upon between Richard and A. 
ice Daughter of Lewis. The Princeſs, who was very 
| n put into the Hands of Henry the Father, 
in order to be educated in England, till ſhe came of a fit 
Age to marry. But he abus'd this Truſt, as will be ſeen 
in the Sequel. e 
It was * agreed on by this Treaty, that all the Pri- The King of 
ſoners on both Sides ſhou'd be ſet at Liberty. But in or- — 
der to exclude the King of Scotland, Henry had inſerted a n hard 
Clauſe, importing that ſuch as nad already treated with Terms. 
him about their Ranſom were not to have the Benefit of Act. Pub. 
this Article. William was of this Number, and perhaps To 
the only One among all the Priſoners. His Impatience to Hicero, 
be releas'd had caus'd him to ſubmit to very hard Terms. Virg. 
He was to make Reſtitution of all he had taken from Eng- 
land, and do Homage for his Kingdom to that Crown, 
Upon his having 1worn to perform theſe Engagements, he 
had been ſet at Liberty. As ſoon as Henry had ſettled -” 
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1174 his Affairs in Fraxce, he repair'd to York, attended by the 


Hoved. 
p. 311. 


confirm'd by the ſolemn Oaths of the Barons of Scotland, 
that in cafe their King ſhou'd recede from what he had 


He does King his Son, and a numerous Train of Nobility. Here 5 
y © it was that before a great Number of Barons of both 
Henries Realms, William did Homage to the two Kings of Eng-Þ 
for Scot- land for the Kingdom of Scotland in general, and for the 


land. County of Galloway in particular. This Homage was 


done, they wou'd withdraw their Obedience, and con ſem 
He delivers that the Kingdomof Scotland ſhou'd be put under an Inter. 
wp ſeveral dict. But as Henry did not much rely on theſe Engage. 


Caſtles. 


Hands the Caſtles of Roxborough, Berwick, Sterling and E. 
Henry the denburg. This Affair being concluded, the young King 


Son goes to went back to France, where he remain'd three years, lay ing 
France. out his Time in improving in all the Exerciſes of the Bo. 


dy and Mind, pfoper for a Prince. 


1175, Peace being again reſtor'd to England, from whence it} 


* had been long baniſh'd, Henry took this Opportunity to 
2 St. enact new Laws, and revive others that had lain neglected, 
Edward, Generally the Laws, which are for the Advantage of the 
Faris. Sovereigns, are very ſtrictly obſerved, becauſe they them- 
ſelves take Care to ſee it done; but it too frequently hap- 
pens that they are apt to negle& Thoſe that are beneficul 
to the People. By this Means it is, that they continually 
enlarge their Power. But then this is alſo what often occaſions 
Revolts, which prove ſometimes more prejudicial to Kings 
than the Laws they have neglected or evaded. Hewry had 


Juſt experienc'd, in a ſenſible Manner, how dangerous it i 


ments, Milliam, tor his further Security, put into his 


to have to do with a diſcontented Nation. Beſides, his 
three Sons, who had found the Means to make an Advan- 


tage of the People's Diſcontents, were full of Life, and 
in all Appearance, not much alter'd by the Peace he had 
lately made with them. He thought therefore, that, in 
order to prevent them from engaging in a freſh Rebellion, 
the beſt Way wou'd be to gain the People's Affections by 
renewing the Laws of Edward the Confeſſor. As thele 
Laws were very advantageous for the Subject, in Compari- 
ſon of Thoſe of the Norman Kings, the only bel 

: „ 


and the ſtretching the Royal Prerogative. Both Vobles and 
People paſſionately long'd for their Re-eſtabliſhmenr. 
They had even us'd ſome Endeavours in the preceeding 
Reigns, to get them in Force again, but to little Purpoſe. 
Nothing therefore cou'd be more grateful to the Ewgliſh 
than to ſee them reſtor'd. But this Condeſcenſion was 
a mere Flouriſh only, and went no farther than ſome pub- 
lick Orders, which were never executed. 


5 Parts or Diſtricts, which were aſſign'd to fo many Judges *, Inſtitution 
who were to go, at certain Times, and hold the Aſſixes, 
that is, to miniſter Juſtice to the People. This is what es. 
zs ſtill practis'd at this very Day. At certain Seaſons of Hoved. 
the Year ſtil'd Terms, the Chancellor ſends the Judges into 
the ſeveral Counties to do ſuſtice, each in his own Circuit; 


u bim *. 


demoliſh all the fortified Caſtles which ſtill remain'd in 4g :%e 


F private Hands, and were a great Check to the Power of Caſtles. 
the Sovereign. 


the Publick, the Princeſs Joanna his Daughter was de- ceſs Joan- 
manded in Marriage by William the Good, King of Sicily. na 
This Match ſeeming to him advantagous for his Dau 4 
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which was the augmenting the Revenues of the Prince, 1775. 


About this Time alſo Hexry divided England into fix 1176. 


the itine- 
rant Fudg- 


which is the Name given to the Counties aſſign'd 


Henry made uſe likewiſe of theſe peaceable Times, to The King 


Whilſt the King was thus employ'd in the Affairs of The Prin- 


oh- ried to w_ 
ter, he diſpach'd Ambaſſadors to Sicily to ſettle the Marri- a EPA 
age Articks; after which he ſent away the young Queen 
with a ſplendid Retinue. 1 

Prince John, his fourth Son, who of all his Children x7; 54 4 


was his greateſt Favourite, being arriv'd to the Age of ele- Ming to e- 
X rect lre- 


* Hoveden ſays, Three Judges to each Circuit; his Words are Theſe, land 2 
Juſticiarii itinerantes conſtituti per Henricum ſecundum, qui diviſit © Kingdom 
Regnum ſuum in ſex partes, per quarum ſingulas tres Juſticiarios re 3 
inerantes conſtituit, &c. P. 313. | John. - 

Mr. Rapin is here miſtaken; for tis not inTerm-Time, butimme- Brompt. 
diately after Hilary Term and Trinity. Ie: m that the twelve Judges go loved. 
the Circuit two by two; whence the 4//izes, which are held but twice 
a Year, ate call'd Lent-Afſizes, and Summer- Ajſiz85. 
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1177 
The King of 
France vi- 


ſues Beck- 


er's Tomb. 


Mezeray. 
1178. 


1179. 


The Aſſizes 
9f Nor- 


mampton. 
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ven years, he reſolv'd to erect Ireland into a Kingdom on 
Purpoſe to beſtow it on his beloved Son. As the Pope's Þ 
Conſent was neceſſary, he ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome to ne- 
gotiate the Affair. But how impatient ſoever he might be 
to ſee this done, it qou'd not be brought about till ſome 
years after, when it was no longer in his Power to make 


an Advantage of the Pope's Favour. 


About this Time the King of France perceiving him- £4 


ſelf to be much broken with Age, form'd the Defign of + 


procuring his Son Philip to be crown'd according to the 
Cuſtom of his Predeceſſors: But a violent Diſtemper, 
which ſeiz'd the young Prince, obſtructed Proceedings, WM 
and made him almoſt deſpair of his Life; Lewis was fo af- 


feed with the Danger his Son was in, that it induc'd him 


to go in Pilgrimage to Becker's Tomb, to obtain the Inter. 
ceſſion of that Saint for the Princes Recovery. Henry 
met him at Dover, and conducted him to Canterbury, 
where they both offer'd up their Prayers. When Lewii 7 ;. 
left the City, he gave conſiderable Preſents to the Church, 


where the Saint lay interred X. 


J have ſlightly paſs d over the Occurrences of theſe laſt 
ſeven Years, as ſeeming to me of little Conſequence to Fo- 
reigners : However the Engliſh Reader might meet in 
this Interval, with ſome Things worth his Notice. For 
Inſtance, the Afſizes of Northampton make a very confide- {| 
rable Article. This was the renewing of the Conſtitutiom 
of Clarendon, except ſuch as related to the Clergy, which 
had beg the Rite of the Conteſt between the King and 
Becket. We find alſo that during this Time, Henry made 
ſeveral Regulations for the better miniſtring of Juſtice and 

governing the State, which may be of ſome Uſe to the 
Engliſh, but undoubtedly ſignify but little to Foreigners, 
For which reaſon I thought it needleſs to givean Account 
of theſe Matters. However I muſt not omit one Particu- 
lar which greatly redounds to the Glory of that Monarch. 


Alphonſo 
* He offer'd at Becker's Tomb a maſſy Cup of pure Gold, and 


gave to the Monks 7200 Gallons of Wine yearly, and freed from all 
To or Cuſtom whatſoever they ſhou'd buy in his Kingdom, Al 


which he confirm'dby a Charter under his Seal. Moves. 
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= Alphonſo King of Caſtile, and Garcias King of Navarre, 1179. 
having ſeveral Conteſts about certain Caſtles and Ter- 77 A 
ntories, ſent Ambaſſadors to Henry to entreat him to be A 
= Umpire between them, . to ſtand by his Judg- varre make 
ment. So great a Truſt redounding very much to that Henry Ar- 
& Prince's Honour, he thought himſelf oblig'd to uſe all qty 4 
poſſible Precautions to give Content to both Parties, or at . 
I leaſt to avoid the Imputation of having pronounc'd an un- Hoved. 
juſt Sentence. To that End, he conven'd at London all 

the Barons and Judges of the Realm in order to have their 
Advice. The Affair being maturely examined into, he Act. Pub. 
@ pais'd a Judgment, in which both Kings thought proper T. I. p.33. 
to acquieſce (a). 

We have an Account in the Collection of publick Acts 1180. 


ot an Agreement between Lewis and Henry, whereby 

JF theſe two Monarchs bound themſelves to go together to 

J 3 the Holy Land. But as this Record is without Dare, there 

1s vo ſiting down the preciſe Time of it. In all proba- 

„ bility, it was made whilſt Lewis was at Canterbury. The Lewisdies, 
Death of that Prince, which happen'd in 1180, prevented 21 fc 

t their intended Expedition. Philip his Son, who was af- _ 5 

eerwards ſirnam'd the Auguſt, mounted the Throne of Philip. 


mn France after him. 
* Pope Alexander III. en this Liſe alſo, in the 118r. 
le © Year 1181, and was ſucceeded by Lucius III. Lucius 


* How great a Tranquillity ſoever, to all outward Appear- r 
chance, there might then be in the Court of England, Am- of tbheCoure 
- bition, Luſt, Jealouſy, ig a word, all the Paſſions that / Eng- 


niſe the ſtrongeſt Emotions in the Hearts of Men, rub'd land. 
with an abſolute Sway over the whole Royal Family. 
Voung Henry was exceedingly diſguſted at his having the 

bare Title of King without the Power. The King his Fa- 

ther, who had been all his Life a Slave to his Luſt, had not 

$ loſt his amorous Inclinations, tho' he was in his fiftieth 

| Year. . He was fallen in Love with Alice of France, de- Brompt. 
ſign'd for Richard his Son, and Hiſtorians for the moſt p-11514 


(a) You have the Particulars of this Controverſy and the King's 
Parent in the Collection of Publick Acts, Tom. I. p. 42. 
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1182. 


Henry 
ſows Diſ- 
ſention a- 
mong his 
Sons. 


his Portion, was not a Fief of the Crown of England; 
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Part, give us to underſtand, that the young Princeſs was 
but too obliging to him. Richard 8 Leave to 
conſummate his Marriage. But he did this more for the 
Sake of having 2 Handle to complain, than out of any De- 
ſire to eſpouſe a Princeſs whom all the World ſuſpected of 
holding a criminal Commerce with her Father - in: law that 
was to be, Geoffrey being now in his four and twentieth BR 
Year, was tir'd with being under the Guardianſhip of the K. 
King his Father, who on the ſpecious Pretence of Pro- 
tection, with-held Bretaign from him. John was ſtill leſs 
fatisfied at his having nothing ſettled upon him, whilſt 
his Brothers were ſo well provided for. However, as the 
King ſhow'd a great deal of Affection for him, 'twas pi 
very probable, that before his Death he wou'd ſettle an 
Appenage on a Son he lov'd ſo tenderly. Queen Eleanor 
was ſtill kept in Confinement, notwithſtanding the Inter. 
ceſſion of her Sons for her being ſet at Liberty. K 
Henry was not unacquainted with the Sentiments of his 
three eldeſt Sons. Altho' he carefully conceal'd his Fears, 
he was apprehenfive however that another Conſpiracy, 
like the former, wou'd wreſt the Crown from him in his 
old Age. To ſcreen himſelf from their Practices, he believ'd 
the beſt way wou'd be to ſow Diſſentions among them, 
leaſt their Union ſhqu'd one day prove fatal to him. 
With this View, he put it in the Head of his eldeſt Son, 
that his Brothers ought to do him Homage for the Domi- 
nions they were polleſs'd of, or at leaſt, bore the Titles of, 
The young King gladly embrac'd this Propoſal, and re- 
ſolv'd to demand Homage of hÞ Brothers. But the two 
younger ones were not at all diſpos'd to comply. Richard 
aficm'd, that the Dutchy of Gaienne, which was to be 
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and in That he was very right. Geoffrey had not altoge- 
ther the ſame Reaſon to alledge, ſince he was not ignorant 
that the Dutchy of Bretaign was held of Normandy. . But 
then it was neceſſary that the King ſhou'd deliver up.Nor- 
mandy to his eldeſt Son, otherwiſe this Laſt cou'd have no 
manner of Right to demand Homage. In the mean time 
*twas far enough from the Father's Intention, to 3 

7 imſel 
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imſelf of that Dutchy before his Death, eſpecially on 
he Score of a Son, whoſe Ambition he was but too well 
&cquainted with. By this Means Geoffrey ſhifted off his 
Brother's Demand. He feign'd however to remain re- 
pectfully atrach'd to the King his Father, tho' in private 
there was a good Underſtanding between him and Richard, 
who was in the fame Cafe. Young Henry, whom the 
King his Father had politickly engag d in this Difpute, 
vas not long in perceiving what he drove at. However he 
us'd a profound Diſſimulation. Whilſt he made as if he 
vas incens'd againſt his Brothers, he privately concerted 


pieme Power, which he had earneſtly long d, for many 
© Years to be inveſted with. But God permitted him not 
to puſh on any farther the Execution of his unjuſt De- 
© ſign. A Diſtemper, which took him out of the World, 
in the 28th Year of his Age, freed the King his Father 
from the impending Danger. Already the young Prince 
had repair d to Guienne, with Deſign to ſtir up the Ga,. 
© coigns to a Revolt, when he was ſeiz'd with a flow Fever, 
vhich conſtram'd him to remain in the Caſtle of Martel in 

Quercy. As ſoon as he perceiv'd that his Illneſs grew every 

Day worſe, and that in all appearance he ſhou'd never reco- 

ver, he expreſs d great Concern for all he had done or pro- 

jected againſt the King his Father. He even dcfir'd to ſee 

him, that he might give him Marks of his Repentance. 

Before he died, he had the Satisfaction of receiving a Ring 
which the King ſent him in Token of his Pardon. If Hi- 
ſtorians have not carried Matters too far, the Prince's Re- 
tance appears to be very ſincere. He ſhed abundance of 
ears upon Receipt of the Ring; and as he found himſelf 
| then at the Point of Death, he caus'd himſelf to be laid 
on a Bed ſtrew'd with Aſhes, habited in Sackcloth, and a 
Cord about his Neck, and in that Poſture gave up the 
Ghoſt. The Father's Tenderneſs was awaken'd upon 
News of his Son's Death. Tho' he had no Reaſon to be 
fatisfhed with his Conduct, he was extremely afflicted for 
his Loſs, But in all Appearance he was ſoon comforted. 
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It is certain, that this young Prince was endow'd with In 
excellent Qualities ; perhaps he wou'd have behav'd mon 
to his Father's Satisfaction, had he been leſs indulg'd in hf 
Childhood. As there is no doubt but that he was ſpoil'4|' 
at firſt by his Father's extraordinary Fondneſs; ſo on the K. 
other Hand, the Conſtraint he was kept under after his| 
Coronation, made him look upon his own Father as his E. Ni 
nemy. This was what put him upon plotting to dethrone wi 
him, till at length Death caus'd him to behold Thing 
in quite another Light. Margaret of France, his Wit, # 
by whom he had a Son which died an Infant, was ſent 
home to King Philip her Brother, who gave her in Mat- 
riage ſome time after to Bela King of Hungary. 

The Death of young Henry put a Sto for a time to 
the Troubles that were juſt going to diftrac the Royal en, 
Family. Richard, tho' naturally of an impetuous Tem. * 
per, remain'd for ſome Time in quiet, in order to ſee how | 


become his Heir Apparent. 2 
During this Tranquillity, arriv'd at Court Heracliu, 
Patriarch of Jeruſalem, who was come to entreat the 
King's Aid in behalf of the Chriſtians of the Holy Land. 
He preſented him with the Keys of the Holy Sepulcher, 
and of the Tower of David, in Token of their Deſire of 
having him for their Sovereign, as being Grandſon to 
Fulk of Anjou, who had been King of Jeruſalem. Be- 
fore he ceturn'd an Anſwer to the Patriarch, Henry con- 
ven'd an Aſſembly of the Barons at Clerkenwell near Lon- 
don, where that Prelate ſet forth with Tears in his Eyes, 
the Calamities the Chriſtians of Paleſtine groan'd under, 
Then he endeavour'd to perſwade the King, that he had 
an undoubted Right to the Crown of Jeruſalem. But 
this Compliment was too groſs, ſince it was notorious 
that Full, Grandfather to Heury, had worn that Crown 
in Right of his ſecond Wife, whereas Geoffrey, Father to 
Henry was born of the Firſt, To this Harangue, the Patri- 
arch added a Letter from the Pope, addreſs'd to all Chri- 
{tian Princes, to exhort them to aſſiſt their Brethren in 
Haleſtine. Henry having ask'd the Opinion of his Barons 
1 
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In relation to what the Patriarch had ſaid, They told bim, 1184, 
Whey did not judge it proper for him to venture his Per- The King 
on in an Expedition of that Nature, but that it was r e 
Jufficient to grant a Supply of Money towards it. The — 
King follow'd their Advice; and having furniſh'd the 
patriarch with a conſiderable Sum, he contented himſelf 

Jith giving his Subjects leave to undertake the Cruſade, 

without embarking himſelf in the Enterpriſe. Purſuant Abun- 
to the King's Permiſhen, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, — 2 : 
Wveral Earls, Barons, Knights, and vaſt Multitudes of gertate rhe 
WPcople of a lower Rank, prepar'd for this Undertaking. Cruſade. 
ut the Patriarch, willing to make his Court to the King, 

old him, when he took his leave, that he ſhou'd have 
preferr'd his ſingle Perſon before all the Exgliſh that had 

Wengag'd in the Service *. 

The Pope was not at all pleas'd with Henry's refuſing to 11885. 
Wundertake the Cruſade: He even teſtified his Reſentment The Pope 
by denying in his turn certain Requeſts which he wou'd /d, 4 
have granted him, had he not been diſguſted. How- oo 8 
ever, not to diſcourage him entirely, he gave him leave john. 
to Crown his youngeſt Son Prince John, King of Ireland, Hoved. 
to whom he ſent for that purpoſe, a Crown of Peacock's 

„ Feathers interwoven with Gold. In granting this Favour, 

of be took care to reſerve a Pexny from every Houſe in Ire- 

land yearly, and ſeveral other Advantages, procuring by 

that means, in exchange for his Leave, which coſt him 

vothing, a conſiderable Addition to his Revenues. AS John'made 
oon as the King had receiv'd the Pope's Anſwer, he Governor 
s, knighted Prince John, and ſent him Governor into Ire- % Ireland. 


er. land, not daring to have him crown'd there, leaſt he ſhou'd 


'0 
al 


ad give 
ut 
us Brompton ſays, that the Patriarch gave the King very hard 


Words when he went with him to the Sea-fice ; and upon the King's 
fill excuſing himſelf from going to the Holy Land, becauſe his 
Sons wou'd rebel againſt him in his Abſence; the Patriarch in great 
Anger replied, And no wonder, jor from the Devil they came, and 
to the De vil they wou d go. This he ſaid, reflecting on an old 
Story of a certain Counteſs of Anjou, the King's Great Grand- 
mother, who being reckon'd a Witch, was ſaid to have flown out 
of Window while the was at Maſs againſt her Will, and was never 
Pen afterwards, Bromp. p. 1145. 
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give Richard a Handle to ask the ſame Favour in Euglaud 
John was very well receiv'd in the Iſland, where he ws 
look'd upon as the Perſon that was one Day to be ther 
Sovereign. But ſuffering himſelf to be guided by the 
Advice of ſome young Gentlemen who attended him th. 
ther, he ſo alienated the Affections of the Iriſb, that the 
King was forc'd at length to recall him. . 

Pope Lucius III. dying this Year, Urban III. his Suc. 
ceſſor, appointed the Archbiſhop of Canterbury his Legat 
in England. Baldwin, a Ciſtercian Monk, was then Arch 
biſhop, having ſucceeded Richard who died in 1184. : 

The Affairs of Ireland created the King but little U 
eaſineſs, in compariſon of the Troubles caus'd by the vio. 
lent Temper of his Son Richard. This young Prince h. 
ving lain quiet ever ſince his elder Brother's Death, wa 
at length grown weary of a State ſo little agreeable to his 
Humour: He had made N to Guienne, where E 
had taken upon him to rule with an abſolute Authority, 
without any Regard to the Orders of the King his Father. 
In this he was ſupported by the Ga/coigns themſelves, who 
choſe much rather to have a Sovereign of their own, thai 
to depend on the Crown of England. After Richarl. 
had labour'd ſome time to ſecure that Province in his Ia. 
tereſts, he went into Poictou, where he drew ſome Troop 
together in order to war agaipſt the Bretaigns, who had 
given him ſome Diſguſt. Geoffrey his Brother, who wel 
then in Bretaign, ſurpris'd at this unexpected Attack 
ſpeedily levied a ſmall Army and went and gave him Ba- 
tle : But as his Forces were inferior in Number, he ws 
ealily defeated. Richard wou'd have puſh'd his Deſign 
further, if the Dread he was in of his Father, who wo ihne 
preparing to come and chaſtiſe him, had not oblig'd hin tt 
to retire into Poictou, where he pretended to {ſtand upon , 
his Defence. In the mean time, Henry, perfectly wel pre 
acquainted with his Son's Temper, which cou'd not bf 
tam'd but by force, had got ready en Army capable offi 
teking from him all Hopes of making any Refiſtance iſ 
But before he brought things to Extremity, he ſent hin 
Word, it was his abſolute Command that he ſhou'd ne 
CONC 
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6 Wconcern himſelf any more with the Affairs of Guienne, which 1186. 
e cou'd not enjoy till after the Death of the Queen his 
Mother; and upon that Condition, he wou'd leave him 

In poſſeſſion of Poiftoxw ; but in Caſe he refus'd to obey, 

he wou'd not only compel him to it, but likewiſe difin= _ 
Merit him of the Crown of England. Richard, terriſied at Richard 
rhele Menaces, and at the King's great Preparations, thought /#6mi7-, 
Kr to comply with his Will, but as his Submiſſion was 
Tonſtrainm'd, he was diſſatisfied in his Mind, the Effects of 

Which ſoon became viſible. The Example of William the 
Konqueror, who had preferr'd his ſecond before his eldeſt 

Son, ſeem'd in ſome Meaſure ro authorize the King to 

Threaten Kichard in this manner. Accordingly the young 

Prince cou'd not ſorbear being concern'd at it, in the 

Dread he was in, that one of his Brothers might ſupplant 

him. The Thoughts of this made him keep fair with the 

King his Father, and endeavour to curb the natural Im- 

detuoſity of his Temper. But he was freed in part from path or 
his Fears by the Death of Geoffrey his Brother, at Paris, Geoffrey 


: here he was gone to aſſiſt at a Tournament *. This Prince, Dube of 
ho had already a Daughter call Eleanor, left Conſtance of Bretaign, 


Pretaign his Wife big with Child, who was quickly after 
Weliver'd of a Son, whoſe Name was Arthur. | 
Henry was mighty deſirous of having the Guardianſhip The 4 
pf theſe Infants, that he might have a Pretence of keeping fairs ef. 
Pretaign. With this View he took a Journey thither, in Bretaign. 
cu opes of obtaining the Conſent of the States: But Con- Sente. 
ance, his Daughter-in-law, ſtrongly oppos'd him. She 
thrm'd, that being Mother of the Children, it was her 
Wulinels ro take Care of their Education. Moreover, 
Whe maintain'd that they had no claim to any Thing till 
un iter her Death; ſeeing their Father had been Duke of 
Pretaign only in her Right. But Henry; as Grandfather, 

N pretended he had an unqueſtionable Title to the Guardian- 


Dur Hiſtorians ſay, that being flung from bis Horſe, he was 
ce: nuckily trampled to death before he cou'd be taken up. But 
* : he French Writers, who ſhou'd know beft, tell us he died of a 
* erer. He was buried in Notre Dame Church. 
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ſhip of his Grandchildren. The States of Bretaign, who 
were more afraid of his Power than convinc'd by his Res- 
ſons, were in great Perplexity what to do. Juſtice and 
their own Intereſt requir'd, that Conſtance, to whom the 
Dutchy belong'd by Inheritance, ſhou'd have the Go. 
vernment of it: But on the other hand, it was dangerous 
to ſend away the King without ſome Satisfaction. In 


fine, they pitch'd upon an Expedient with which thef 
King was well enough pleas'd, becauſe he plainly ſaw 
*twou'd be very difficult to get a better. The Durchek 


was made Guardian to her Children; and it was decreed, iſ 


That all Orders and publick Acts ſhou'd run jointly in 


her's and her Son's Name; but with this Proviſo, tha 
nothing of Moment ſhou'd be tranſacted without the Ad- 
vice and Conſent of the King of England. Before he 
quirted any” Henry caus'd the States to ſwear Feah 
to young Arthur as their Sovereign. He was apprehenſive, 
that in caſe Conſtance ſhou'd marry again, and have Chil. 
dren by a ſecond Husband, ſhe wou'd prefer them befor 


thoſe by her tuft. 


He com- 


_— 4 he made extraordinary Preparations, giving out they wel 
7. 8 r 2 


Henry wou'd not perhaps have been ſatisfied with what 
he had obtain'd of the Bretaigns, had he not been afraid 
that Philip, feng of France, wou'd have interpos'd in th 

| rince, young as he was, had vaſt Projechi 
in his Head: He cou'd not help ſhowing his Uneaſincl 


Matter. This 


at ſo many fine Provinces of his Kingdom being in tht 


Poſſeffion of rhe Engliſb. Since his Acceſſion to th 
Throne, he had form'd a Deſign to wreſt them out lf 
their Hands, and ro make uſe, for that Purpoſe, of 
Opportunities that ſhou'd offer. Purſuant to this Ref 


lution, he ng that the Diflgntion between Hem 
and his Son Richard, wou'd furniſh him with a favourabl 


Juncture, which he ought not to let flip. He was pl 


ſwaded that theſe Princes being at Variance, and withou 
Armies, and not ſuſpecting they were going to be attack 
it wou'd not be impoſſible for him to take from then 
ſome Part of their Dominions in France. In this Bele 
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deſign'd for ſuch Uſes as ſerv'd beſt to conceal his real 1186. 
Intent. As ſoon as he was in a Condition to act, he 
ſummon'd Richard to appear and do him Homage for Poi- 
don, and requir'd King Henry to deliver up the Country 
ol Vexin, and all that he had receiv'd as Margaret's Dowry, 


. Widow to his eldeſt Son. But he ſound he had nor Pute be- 


M5 Richard, he forthwir 


taken right Meaſures for that time: Henry and Richard ws Kin: 


being united for their common Intereſt, kept him ſo well Piceto. 
employ'd, one in Normandy, the other in Guienne, that he 

was fain to ſue for a Truce, which was granted him for 

two Years. | 

Having experienc'd how difficult it wou'd be for him Nu 
to compaſs his Ends, unleſs he fomented the Diſcord prom,” 
& which had already begun to break out between Ferry and ard. 

7 ſet about that Work. To accom- 

pliſh his Deſign the more eaſily, he order'd it ſo, that, 
during the Truce, Richard came and paid him a Viſit at 

Paris, where he gave him ſeemingly a very hearty Welcome, 


l. ; even to the very letting him lye in the fame Bed with him. 


8 Theſe Careſſes wrought a ſudden Effect in the Mind of 
the Engliſh Prince, who never once ſuſpected the Motive 
Hof them. In a little time he entertain'd fo ſtrong an 


Affection ſor Philip, that he communicated to him all the 


Reaſons that he imagin'd he had to be diſſatis fied with 
the King his Father. Philip, making an Advantege of this 
Confidence, made as if he pitied his Caſe, and had his 
Intereſts very much at Heart: He wonder'd with him, 
that the King his Father ſhou'd deal fo hardly by him; and 
© that after having caus'd his elder Brother to be crown'd long 
before he was come to bis Ycars, he ſhou'd refuſe him the 
ſame Favour. He ſlily intimated, that there was Reaſon 
to fear he had ſome deſign to place on the Throne his 
youngeſt Son John, of whom he was exceeding fond. 
From theſe Conſiderations it was natural to infer, that 
there was a Neceſſity of taking Care before- hand to prevent 
lo unjuſt a Proceeding. Richard receiv'd theſe Marks of 
Affection with that Earneſtneſs and Confidence, that Philip 
was in great hopes of attaining his Ends. 
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In the mean time, Richard's long ſtay at Paris made th 
King his Father extremely uneaſy, who never ceas'd ſend 
ing tor him. He was quickly ſenſible that his Suſpicion 
were not without Grounds. Ar the time the Truck 
was about to expire, Richard, withour quitting the Counf® 
of France, openly complain'd of his Father's preventinÞ? 
him from conſummating his Marriage with the Prince 
that was defign'd for his Wife. But as Henry might u 
call him on pretence of folemnizing the Nuptials, he hf 
another excuſe ready for his not returning home. H 
pretended to have had private Intelligence that the King 
had a Mind to apprehend him, and keep him in Cul 
ſtody, that he might with the greater Eaſe place his your 
ger Son on the Throne. Theſe Proceedings of Richaif7 
throw Henry into great Perplexities; he perceiv'd that thi 
Affair might be attended with ill Conſequences, if A 
found not the Means to get his Son out of the Hand 
of Philip: But *twas no eaſy Matter to do this, if Richari 
himfelt was unwilling. As the main Buſineſs thereſo 
was to gain his Son, he privately diſpatch'd a truſty Mel 
ſenger, who made him ſenſible that he had imprudenth 
fallen into the King of France's Snare, whole ſole Au 
was to ſow Diſſent ion between him and the King his FI 
ther, in order to make his Advantage of their Miſunde:. 
ſtanding. Richard being prevail'd upon by theſe Remon 
ſtrances, abruptly left the Court of France, and return 
to the King. | 

The Truce being expir'd, the two Monarchs took uf, 
Arms again. But julf as they were rene wing Acts d 
Hoſtility, they receiv'd a melancholy Piece of News, whidÞ* 
ſuſpended their Animoſity for a Time. This was that te 
City of Feruſalem was taken by Saladin Sultan of Bar 
lon, and that Gay de Luſignan, who was the laſt than 
ſway'd the Sceptre of that Kingdom, was in the Hand 
of the /nfidels. As the Union of the Chriſtians had for 
merly been the means of conquering the Kingdom d, 
Jeruſalem, ſo their Diſſentions were the Occaſion of i 
Downfall, after it had laſted very near a whole Cont 7 
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This News, which put the Princes of Europe under a 118. 
reat Conſternation, was particularly fatal to Pope Urban 

III, who died with Grief, He was quickly followed 

by Gregory VIII. his Succeſſor, who having fat in the Clement 
Papal Chair but three Months, made Room by his Death 111, Pope. 
for Clement III. 

The two Kings of France and England were very ſen- Philip and 
ſibly affected with the Loſs the Chriſtians had lately ſuf- 2 
ferd in the Eaſt. Their Zeal being rouz'd upon that Trace, and 
Occaſion, they reſolv'd with one Conſent to drop their «ndertake 
private Quarrel in order to eſpouſe the Cauſe of God (for % Croſs. 
ſo they term'd it in thoſe Days) and to have a Meeting e. 
at Giſors, to conſult about the means how to remed 
this Misfortune. At this Interview, their firſt Buſineſs 
was to renew the Truce: Then the two Monarchs, as 
well as the Earl of Flanders, who was preſent at the Con- 
ference, took upon them the Croſs, diſtinguiſhing them= 
ſelves by three different Colours. Philip choſe a Red, 

Henry a White, and the Earl of Flanders a Grey Croſs. 
The Subjects of each Prince that ingag'd in the Cruſade, 
imitated them in this Diſtinction. 

But the Zeal the two Kings had ſhown, was not long- 1188. 
livid. Their Ardor quickly gave way to an Animoſiry Q#arrel 
ſo much the more ſurpriſing, as the Occaſion of it was 8 
very ſlight and of little moment. Prince Richard, Who and the 
was to make one in the Expedition to the Holy Land, Earl of 
having occaſion for Money to defray his Expences, was Tholouſe. 
come to Poiftow in order to raiſe ſome. Whilſt he was Piceto. 
employ'd in this Affair, one of Raymund Earl of Tholowſe's 
Officers, who was paſſing thro' his Territories, having 
given him ſome cauſe of Diſguſt, he clapt him up in 
Priſon. Raymund having Notice of it, order'd by way 
of Repriſal, two Poictevin Gentlemen to be taken up, 
as they were going by Tholouſe, in their return from 2 
Pilgrimage to St. James of Compoſtella. Theſe Acts of 
Violence having rais'd a very warm Quarrel between the 
two Princes, Richard took occaſion from thence to revive 
the Pretenſions of the Houſe of Poiftox to the Earldom 
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of Tholonſe. This furniſh'd him with a Pretence to enter 
Earl Raymunds Country with a powerful Army, where he 
became Maſter of Moiſſac, and ſeveral other Places. Ray- 
mund finding himſelf thus engag'd in a War, of which 


he did not queſtion but the King of England was the 


Author, demanded the Aſſi ſtance of France. Tho? Philip 


knew better than the Earl of Tho/ouſe, and was very ſen- Þ* 
ſible that Richard might very poſſibly undertake the War 
without the Knowledge of the King his Father, he pre- 
tended however to believe it was done by Henry's Orders, 
Accordingly, under pretence of aſſiſting the Earl of The. © 


Jouſe his Vaſſal, he made a Diverſion in Berri, where he 


The War took Iſſoudun. This was the Occaſion of the freſh Rup- 


renewed 
between 
Philip 
«ndHenry. 


Richard 
goes over 
to the 
King of 
France. 


Richard's 
Com- 


tlaints, 


ture between the two Kings, when they ſeem'd to breath © 


nothing but Death and Deſtruction againſt the /»fidels. 


The beginning of this War having nothing remarkable ) 


in it, it will be needleſs to relate the Particulars. *Tis 
ſufficient to take notice of its Conſequences, which prov'd 
very fatal to the King of England. Whilſt it was vigo- 
rouſly carried on by both Parties, all on a ſudden, when 


| Henry leaſt expected it, Richard his Son left him and went 
over to the King of Fraxce. It 1s very probable, this 
- was brought about by Philip's Intrigues, which the Hiſto- 


rians have not taken care to clear up. Be this as it will, 
Richard pretended to have two Occaſions of Complaint 
againſt the King his Father, The firſt was, that he de- 
tain'd from him the Princeſs Alice, and had offer'd Philip, 
who preſs'd him to order his Nuptials to be folemniz'd, 
to marry her to Prince Fohn upon more advantageous 
Terms. Whether this was Fact, or whether Philip had 
imparted a Falſhood to him by way of Secret, in or- 
der to fer him at Variance with Henry, he believ'd, or 
feign'd to believe, that a Project was on foot to depriye 
him of his Birth-right, and to place his younger Brother 
on the Throne. The other Occaſion of Complaint was, 
that Philip having offer d to conſent to a Truce, Henry had 
refus'd to comply, affirming twas more proper to conclude 
a Peace, whereby the Pretenſions of each Party * 
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be adjuſted, before they engag'd in their Expedition to 1188. 
the Holy Land. This was what Richard did not like: 

His Reaſon was, becauſe by a Peace he wou'd have been 

oblig'd to yield up all his Conqueſts in the Earldom of 
Tholouſe, whereas by a Truce he wou'd have kept Poſ- 

ſeſſion of them. 

As much as Richard's Revolt diſquieted the King his 1189. 

Father, ſo much did it rejoice Philip, who, from that ny 
time had a great Advantage over his Enemy. In going 2% 
off, Richard had ſet againſt the King part of his Provinces abe Peace. 
in France, and by that means had almoſt diſabled him Hoved, 
from carrying on the War. For this Reaſon Heury haſten'd | 
to the utmoſt of his Power, the Concluſion of the Peace: 
But Philip propos'd ſuch hard Terms, that there was no 
accepting them. He requir'd, that the Marriage between 
Richard and Alice ſhou'd be conſummated; and that the 
Prince ſhou'd be crown'd before his Father's Death, to 
the end no one for the future might diſpute his Right 
to the Crown. Henry cou'd not reliſh either of theſe 
two Conditions: His Love for Alice wou'd not ſuffer him 
do ſee her in the Arms of another, and perhaps there were 
„very ſtrong Reaſons againſt his giving her to his Son. 
„ © On the other Hand, he had experienc'd too much to his 
Coſt, the ill Conſequences of having crown'd Henry his 
> eldeſt Son, to be willing to run the ſame risk with re- 
q ard to this, who ſeem'd to him no leſs dangerous than 
1 is Brother. This firſt Attempt having fail'd, Henry 
made another Effort towards obtaining a Peace: But he 
d found that Philip, grown more untractable, added a third 
Article. He demanded that Henry ſhou'd carry Prince 
John with him to the Holy Land, leaſt in the Abſence 
e oel Richard, he fhou'd ſeize upon the Crown in caſe their 
Father died in the Expedition. Henry, incens'd at Philip's 
intermeddling ſo far in his Family-Affairs, broke off the 
d Negotiation. This Rupture confirm'd Richard in his 
x Suſpicion that he had a mind to deprive him of the 
Crown, in order to ſet it on the Head of his younger 
„ Brother, . 33 &. 
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1189. All e of Peace being vaniſh'd, Philip receiv'd the 

Richard for all the Provinces in France belong. 
Richard'; ing to the Crown of England, pretending that Henry had % 
Homage. incurr'd the Guilt of Rebellion, in warring againſt his 


Philip re- Homage 0 


cerves 


Sovereign. 


This Step being taken, they return'd to the ſhedding of 

Chriſtian Blood with greater Fury than ever, and the Zeil 

they had expreſs'd againſt the Infidels inſenſibly cool'd. 

Henry is Henry lay under a great Diſadvantage in this War. His C. 
deſerted by Subjects in France, for the moſt Part, had abandon'd him 


27 French and ſided with his Son. This Revolt was ſo general, that 
Subjects. 


Hovea, being gone to keep his Chriſtmas at Saumur, he had the 


p. 371. Maortification to ſee himſelf attended but by three or four 1 
Nobles. His Vexation was ſtill encreas'd by the ill Succeſs of Jn 


He is every the following Campaign. His Troops, every where defeat- 


where de- ed, were at length reduc'd to ſo ſmall a Number, that it 
feared. 


to the Pepe. to interpoſe his Authority to procure him a Peace. But 
this Method prov'd ineffectual. *Tis true, the Pope ſent 

Legates into France, who threatned Philip with Excom- 
munication, in Caſe he prevented the King of England 

Philip's from accompliſhing his Vow. But theſe Menaces had not 
Reply to the the Effect that was expected from them. The French Mo- 
_— narch boldly replied, that the Pope had nothing to do to 
intermeddle in the Affairs of his Kingdom, eſpecialhy 
when the Buſineſs in hand was the chaſtiſing one of his 

Vaſſals who had been ſo audacious as to take up Arms againſt 

him. And added, with an inſulting Air, He did not 
queſtion, but that the Smell of | the King of England's] 

Henry is Sterlings made the Legates talk in that Strain. Hear 
fam 1 dreading the Conſequences of ſo unfortunate a War, and 
24% Phi- finding the Pope cou'd do him no further Service, was 
lips Term, fain at length, to agree to the Terms Philip was pleas d 
to impoſe upon him, the Principal of which were 

Theſe: | | * 

The Arti- That all Henry's Subjects, as well Engliſh as French, 
— of the ſhou'd ſwear Fealty to Richard; and that Thoſe who had 
eace. | ö 


Diceto. — 
Brady. 


was not in his Power to continue the War. His At- 1 
He applies fairs being in this wretched Poſture, he deſir'd the Pope 
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ded with the Son, ſhou'd not return to the Father, till 1189. 
Swichin one Month at furtheſt before he ſer out for the Ho- 
= Land: x 
1 4 That the two Kings, with Prince Richard, ſhou'd 
meet at Yezelay in Nivernois, in order to begin their 
fourney. | 
That all the Subjects of the King of England ſhou'd 
hbave free Paſſage all over France, paying only the old 
Cuſtoms. | 
That Heury ſhou'd be oblig'd to pay to the King of 
France twenty thouſand Marks for the Damages he had 
ſuſtain'd in the War. | 
= That all the Barons ſubje& to the King of England 
f ſhou'd ſwear that in Caſe he violated the Treaty they 
wou'd aſſiſt the King of France againſt him. 
ir © That the Cities of Tours and Mans ſhou'd remain in 
he Hands of Philip, untill the King of England had per- 
Worm'd all theſe Articles X. | | 
I was with extreme Reluctancy, that a Prince of ſo 
high a Spirit as was Henry, ſtoop'd to ſuch hard Conditi- 


n 


U 


u 
ons. The Remembrance of the Advantages, he had all 
4 long obtain'd over France before this fatal War, inſtead of 


romforting him, ſerv'd only to render his Cup the more 
Bitter. Cloſe at the Heels of this Mortification follow'd Henry 


Js | 
o {nother, which he cou'd not bear up under. He diſco- /#45 hat 
ly ed, that during the late War, his beloved Son Prince lohn 6 WF 
is h had held Intelligence with Philip, and was concern'd 3,41 Intel. 


n all his Brother's Plots to dethrone a Father who had ab ligence 
mays ſhown a tender Affection for him. His Grief it Rich- 
brew him into fo violent a Paſſion, that he curs'd the B. 

. 0 f 5 . pt. 
Day in which he was born, and utter'd Imprecations a- He curſes 
gainſt his Sons, which the Biſhops then preſent cou'd ne- his Sons. 


er bring him to revoke. Quickly after, he fell ſick at 


as o « 
d inon; and perceiving his End was at Hand, he caus'd He dies at 
re imſelf to be carried into the Church before the Altar, Chinon. 


The firſt Article was, that Alice ſhou'd be deliver'd to one Per- 
on in five whom Earl Richard ſhou'd chuſe, and that She ſhou'd 
e married to him at his Return from Jeruſalem. Hoved. p 372. 


Vo, III. N where 


— _ 
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His Corps Where he was buried according to his own Order *. Ar 
bleed at the extraordinary Accident render'd this Removal of his Bo- 


A pbroac 


of Rich- 
ard. 


Character 


of Henr 
II. 4 


deſign'd for his own Son: Failings, which in a great Mer 
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where after he had confeſs'd himſelf and ſhown ſome Sign 
of Repentance, he expir'd. His Eyes were no ſoon: 
clos'd but his Domeſticks all left him, ſome of whom had 
even the Inſolence to ſtrip him and leave him quite naked 
in the Church. His Corps was remov'd to Fonteverard, We 


dy very remarkable. Richard his Son being come to met 
the Funeral Pomp, in order to attend his Father to his 
Grave, as ſoon as he approach'd, the Blood in great Abun. 
dance guſh'd out of the Mouth and Noſtrils of th; 
Corps. Richard, tho' naturally very hard-hearted, was ſo 
mov d at this Sight that he burſt out into Tears, and openly 
2 himlelf of having been the Occaſion of his Father 
eath. 
Such was the End of Heury II. one of the moſt illuſ- 
trious Princes of his Time, both for Greatnels of Genin; 
and Extent of Dominions. The Mixture of Vices and 
Virtues which met in this Monarch makes it a hard Mat- 
ter to give him a general Character which will exactly ſuit 
with him. He was Valiant, Prudent, Generous, Poli 
tick, Studious, Learned, and of an exalted Genius. On 
the other Hand, he was exceſſive Haughty, of an immes. 
ſurable Ambition *, and a boundleſs Luſt : Never fatisfi- 
ed with Love or Empire, he ſpent his whole Life in Pur- 
ſuit of new Conqueſts in Both. He attempted the Chaſti 
ty of all that came in his way, not excepting the Princeſs 


{ure 


* He was interr'din the Choir of the Nunnery which he himſelf 
had founded with Deſign to be buried there. A ſtately Tomb hath 
been fince erected for him and Eleanor his Queen, as alſo for his 
Son King Kichard and his Queen, at the Charge of the Lady Ab- 
beſs Jeane Baptiſte de Bourbon, natural Daughter to King Herr) 
the Fourth of France; their Effigies in Braſs, which before lay in 
other Parts of the Church, being remov'd and plac'd together in 
one Monument. See Stanford's Genealogical Hiſtory of the Kings 
of England, p 64, 65. | 
He ſaid in his Proſperity, The whole World was but ſufficient 
for ene Great Man. N SR Roan bt 
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© ſure balance all his noble Endowments. In the Beginning 
ol his Reign, which was one of the happieſt for ſome years, 
there was not in Europe a King more fear'd or reſpected. 
# Encircled with Glory and Honour which ſeem'd to po 


miſe him great Proſperity, he was look'd upon as the hap- 
pieſt Prince in the World, before Becker's Affair inter- 
rupted his Felicity. But that fatal Quarrel, which crea- 
ted him ſo many Uneaſineſſes, being follow'd by Diſſen- 
tions in his own Family, he beheld the Reverſe of the 
good Fortune which till then had attended him. How- 
ever, if this Prince was unhappy, his Misfortunes fell on- 


| | ly on his own Head and not on his Kingdom, which had 


never been in ſo flouriſhing a Condition as in his Reign. 


; By his Acceſſion to the Crown, England became one of 


the moſt powerful States in Europe, and began from 
thencefor ward to be on an equal Foot with France, to 
which before it was very much inferior. Beſides the large 
and rich Provinces which were annex'd, in his Time, to 
the Exgliſh Monarchy, the Conqueſt of Ireland is what 
gives a great Luſtre to his Reign, and ought ro render his 
Memory precious to the Expliſh. He died on the 6th 
of July in the Year 1189, in the 57th year of his Age, 


after having reign'd thirty four Years, eight Months and 
twelve Days. 


Of the five Sons, which he had by Eleanor of Guienne His lau- 
his Wife, Richard and John only ſurviv'd him: But ful ve. 


Geoffrey, his third Son, had left behind him a Son and a 
Daughter, of whom I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak here- 
after. Matilda his eldeſt Daughter, who had been marri- 
ed ro the Duke of Saxony *, died immediately after him. 
Eleanor was Wife to Alphonſo King of Caſtile, and Joan- 
na to William II. ſirnam'd the Good, King of m 1 
eſides 


Henry Duke of Saxony King Henry's Son: in- law, having been 
accus'd of Treaſon againſt the Emperor Frederick, was condemn' d 
to Baniſhment for three Vears, and depriv'd of his Dominions. 
Some Years after the Emperor reſtor'd to him that Part of them, 
containing at this Day the Dutchies of Hanover, Zell, and Wolfem- 
buttle. From this Duke Henry by Matilda is deſcended his preſent 
c 


92 
1189. 


His baſe 
Iſſue. 


Is pre- 
tended 
that the 
Corps of 
the Great 
Arthur 
was found 
m this 
Reign. 
Brompt. 


in the Iſle of Avalon. What is further aſſerted, that his 
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Beſides his lawful Iſſue, Henry had two natural Sons by 
Roſamond Clifford ; namely, William, ſitnam' d Long-Sword, 
who was Earl of Salisbury, and Geoffrey, who was Archbji- 
ſhop of Pr. By a Daughter of Sir Ralph Blewit, Hey. 

had alſo another natural Son call'd Aforgan, who, having 
been elected Biſhop of Durham, cou'd not obtain the 
Pope's Confirmation, becauſe he refus'd to take the Name 
of his Mother's Father. | 

Some Hiſtorians relate that in the Reign of Henry II. 
was found in the Church-Yard of Glaſſenbary-. Abbey, 2 
Grave wherein were three Bodies laid one upon another, 
each in a Coffin by it ſelf. *T was pretended that the Firſt 
was Genevier's, {ſecond Wife of the Great Arthur, the Se- 
cond, Mordred's his Nephew, and the Third, Artha#'s 
himſelt, which was diſtinguiſh'd by a leaden Croſs, where. 
on were theſe Words : Here lies the illuſtrious King Arthur 


Legs were a Third longer than Thoſe of the largeſt Men, 
and that there was the Diſtance of a Span between his 
Eye-brows, renders this Relation ſomewhat doubtful, 
However this Diſcovery, whether Real or not, ſerv'd to 
undeceive ſome weak ſimple People among the Welſp; 
oy were ſtill in Expectation of the Return of their 
CIOCs | 
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1189. 
chard 


rceived that Ki- has 70 
ad been nothing thoughts 


more than mere Pretences to colour his 7 
ERNebellion. He had earneſtly deſired 
leave to conſummate his Marriage with 
=o Alice of France, and complained of the 
King his Father's great Injuſtice in obſtructing his Hap- 
incſs. And yet, when it was in his Power to make 
bimeif happy, as he pretended, he dropped al] Thoughts 
of ite On the other Hand, his ſealouſies and Fears, on 
account of Prince John his Brother, vaniſhed on a ſudden. 


ing Alice 5 


and ſhows 
0 Zeal 2 
ſy of bus 


Inſtead of returning forthwith into Fzpland, as he would brerher 
doubtleſs have done, had he been apprehenſive of the John. 
Cabals of the Prince his Brother, he ſtaid above a Month 


in France, after the Death of Henry, without having the 
Vol. III. | 
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ky 99. laſt Uneaſineſs on that Score. His firſt Care was to do 
3 % Homage to Philip, and return him Thanks at the ſame time 
T hilip and for the Protection he had granted him. This Viſit pro- ca 
in crewned cured him the Reſtitution of the Places that Monarch had . 
1 taken during the late War. Then he went and received th 
* the Ducal Crown of Normandy at Roan, where he remained th 
ſome Time, which was a clear Evidence be was not afraid {We th 


that his Abſence might cauſe any Prejudice to his Afﬀeairs ö it 
; 
| 


in Fngland. And indeed, fo far were the Expliſh from 
diſputing his Right to the Crown, that they performed 
He releaſes his Orders as if he had been already inveſted with it. The 
> _— firſt he ſent thither was to ſet at Liberty Queen Eleanor 
;ber. his Mother, who had been confined 16 Years. At the 
Hoved. ſame Time he entruſted her with the Adminiſtration of E 


the Government during his Abſence, and impowered her 


= 
C- 


to releaſe what Priſoners the thought fit. The Queen, te 
whoſe Sufferings had made her ſenſible of thoſe of otha g 
People, uſed with Pleaſure, for the Relief of the Unfor. ſe 
tunate, the Power the King her Son had given her. She t! 
was even obſerved, during the Reſidue of her Life, to I 1 
omit no Opportunity of exerciſing her Charity toward { 


ſuch as were debarred the Sweets of Liberty, the Value of 
which ſhe had been but too well acquainted with during 

her long Confinement. 
He baniſh- Eleanor's Compaſſion for Priſoners had nothing in it but 
 e- from Eis what was very natural: But Richard's Treatment of tho 
2 that had for his ſake expoſed themſelves to the Reſentment 
had fie of the King his Father was ſomething very furprizing, 
with hum. Inſtead of rewarding them, as they expected, he forbid 
Hoved. them ever appearing in his Preſence. At the ſame Time 
P 373. he affected to load with Favours all that had ſtood out 2. 
gainſt his Sollicitations. Thus was ſeen on that Occaſion, 
an Inſtance of what has been ofren remarked, that ſuch 2 
make uſe of indirect Means to compaſs their Ends, deteſt 
in their Hearts the Inſtruments they employ, and approve 
of the Conduct of thoſe who are not to be diverted from 


their Duty. 
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Alter Richard had ſettled all his Affairs in France, he 1189. 
came to Lon don, where he was folemnly crowned by Bald- "0 os 
ez f 4x" .  erownedat 
uin Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adminiſtred to him ondon 
the Cuſtomary Oath. Ever ſince William the Conqueroar, Diceto. 
there had been no King but what had taken the ſame Oath ; Gervaſ. 
though not one of them had made a Conſcience of keeping Hoved. 
it. This was what the A-chbiſhop took the freedom to 

repreſent to Richard, conjuring him at the fame Time, in 

the Name of God, to be mindfu] of the Engagements he 

was Entered into upon his taking upon him the Royal 


© Dignity. Richard made Anſwer, that by God's Aſſiſtance 
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be would punctually perform them all K. 
The Ceremony of the Coronation was ſomewhat diſ- Ve Jews 
turbed by the Maſſacre of ſome Fews, who by ſtriving rs 
too eagerly to get into the Church to ſee the Solemnity, I. , 8. 
gave Occaſion to the People to fall upon them and kill 
ſeveral before their Fury could be reſtrained. But the Au- 
thors of this Diſorder were not ſuffered to go unpuniſhed; 
The King having ordered a ſtrict Enquiry to be made, 
ſome of the chiet Ring-leaders were put to Death, 
Vo L. III. O 2 It 
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E * It may not be amiſs from Hoveden and Diceto (who were 
Eye witneſſes ) o ſet down the Ceremonies at large, ſince we may 
learn from thence the whole Form of an ancient Coronation: The 
E Archviſhops of Canterbury. Roan, Triers, (who came over with 
the King) and Dublin, with other Biſhops and Abbots in rich Copes, 
and having the Croſs, Holy Water, and Cenſor: carried before them, 
received the Duke at the Door of his Privy chamber, and con- 
& ducted him with a Solemp Proceſſion to the Abbey-Church of He. 
minſter. In the Middle of the Biſhops and Clergy went four Barons, 
each carrying a Golden Candleſtick, with a Taper; after whom 
| came Geoffrey de Lucy, bearing the Royal Cap, and ohn the Mar- 
ſal next, with a maſſy pair of Gold Spurs: Then William Earl 
of Pembroke, with the Royal Sceptre : After him William Fitz. 
Pa ick Earl of Salisbury, with a Golden Rod, having a Dove on 
the Top: Then three other Earls, David Brother to the King of 
| Scotland, as Earl of Huntingdon; Prince John Earl of Lancaſter 
| and Derby, with Robert Earl of Leiceſter, each bearing a Sword up- 
& 11ght, the Scbboards richly adorned with Gold: After them fix 
| Earls and Barons bearing a checkered Table, on which were laid the 
Royal Robes, and other Regalia: Then came Miliam Mandevil 
Earl of Albemarle, bearing a large Crown of Gold ſet with pre- 
| CIOUS 
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four Barons: Then followed a great Train of Earls, Barons, 
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It is not to be wondered at, that the People ſhould fall 
foul of the Fews upon ſo ſlight an Occaſion. Ever ſince 
the News of the taking of Jersſalem was ſpread over 
Europe, nothing but Vengeance was breathed againſt the 
Enemies of Chriſt; Though the Jews had no Hand in the 
Revolution that had juſt happened in che Eaſt, their not being 
Chriſtians was enough to render them Objects of Hatred. 
At ſuch a Juncture, they would doubtleſs have found 
themſelves expoſed to worſe Perſecutions, if the Preparz- 
tions which were making for the Cruſade, had not 


turned 


cious Stones: Then Duke Richard himſelf between the Biſhops of 
Durham and Bath) over whom a Canopy of State was born by 


Knights Sc. In this Order he came into the Church, where be. 
fore the High- Altar, lay ing his Hand on the Evargel:/ts and Re- 
licks of Saints, he took a So!emn Oath to endeavour to his utmoſt, 
1ft. That the Church of God and Chriſtian People might enjoy Peace. 
2dly. That he would prohibit all Rapine and Violence. Jaly. That he 
would command juſt Judgements to be given with Equity and Mercy. 
Then they put off all his Garments from his Middle upwards, ex- 
cept his Shirt, which was open on the Shoulder-, andthe Archbiſhop 
anointed him on the #Hecd, the Breaſt, and the Arms; then cover- 
ing his Head with a Linnen. Cloth, he ſet the Capthereon, which 
Geoffrey de Lucy carried; 2nd when he had put on his Dalmatica, 
or Upper-Garment, the Archbiſhop delivered to him the Sword of 
the Kingdom ; which done, two Earls put on his Shoes, and he 
was led, with the Royal Mantle hung on him, to the Altar, from 
whence the Crown was taken and given to the Archbithop, whoſct 
it upon the King's Head, delivering the Scepere into his Right Hand 
and the Rod Roval into his Left. Thus crowned, he was brought 
back to his Throne with the ſame Solemnity as before: Then Maſs 
began, and when they came to the Offerrory, the King offered a 
Mark of pure Gold, as his Predeceſſors were wont to do. After 
Maſs, he was atttended thus royally arrayed, to a Chamber acdjoin- 
ing. in like Proceſſion as before : Whence (after a ſhort Repoſle) 
he with the ſame Proceſſion returned into the Choir; and having 
put off his heavy Crows and kobes, he went to Dinner. At the 
Coronation Feaſt, which was kept in Weſtminſter-Hall, the Citizens 
of Loxdon were his Butlers, and thoſe of Wincheſter ſerved up the 
Meat. Then the Archbiſhops and Biſhops ſat down with the King, 
whilſt the Karls and Barons ſerved in the King's Palace as their Places 
and Dignities cequired. Hoved. 373. Diceto, 647, 
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turned the Fury of the People againſt the Saracens *. Their 1189. 
Zeal, eſpecially in France and England, ran ſo high, that hy drier 
the Number of the Cro//es was prodigious. Every one glo- N 
ried, either in liſting himſelf to go in Perſon againſt the Vr the 
Infidels, or in advancing Money towards carrying on the Cruſade. 
War. Richard had bound himſelt by. a Vow to this Ex- 


pedition, before the Death of the King his Father. He 
had renewed his Engagement at the laſt Interview between 
him and Philip, where theſe two Monarchs had agreed to 
join their Forces, and go to the Aſſiſtance of the Chriſti- 
ans in Paleſtine. Richard was hardly on the Throne, when, Philip pars 
for fear he ſhould forget his Promiſe, Philip ſent to put Richard in 
him in mind of it. There was no need to uſe much Sol 4 % 


Jicitation to incline him to that Undertaking. So far was Ac 
he from deſiring to be excuſed, that his Thoughts were Act. Pub. 


wholly employed in making Preparations for his Journey, T. I. p. 63. 
and all his other Affairs laid aſide for the Sake of that. 
Whether he acted from a pure Principle of Zeal and De- 
votion, or from an eager Deſire of acquiring Fame, is what 
I dare not determine. However, if ont may be allowed 
to paſs a Judgement from the Character of Richard, it may 


be preſumed that he was ſwayed more by the Motive of 
Glory than of Religion, 


As 
* The Example of the Londoner: was followed in the Towns 
of Norwich, St. Edmundsbury, Linceln, Stanford and Lynn, where 
the Rabble roſe upon the Fews ; but their greateſt Fury was exer- 
ted againſt them at York, where 500 Men, beſides Women and 
Children, having prevailed with the Governour to let them into 
the Caſtle to avoid the Rage of the Populace ; the High Sheriff 
came and required them to deliver it up, which they reſuſing to 
do, the People drew up in a Body and attacked the Caſtle. At laſt 
the Jews. offered a great Sum of Money to go off with their 
Lives; but the People denied to give them Quarter. Upon which 
an antient Rabbin propoſed the killing themſelves rather than fall 
into the Hands of the uncircumciſed Chriſtians, This Motion 
was unanimouſly. agreed to, and their Method in patting their 
tragical Reſolve in execution was thus: Every Maſter of a Fa- 
mily cut his Wife's and Children's Throats firſt, then diſpatched 


his Servants, and concluded with the Slaughter of bimſelf. Will. 
of Newburgh, p. 4. c. 9. ; 
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The Means 


w/ed by 
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As this Prince had great Deſigns in View, and as his 
Aim was to lead a powerful Army into Paleſtine, there 


Richard co was a Neceſſity of his raiſing vaſt Sums of Money for 


raiſe Mo- 
ney. 


Hoved. 


Rich. of 
the Devyi- 
Les · 


its Maintenance. Accordingly he was wholly intent upon 
that Buſineſs, till the Time came that he was to ſet for. 
ward. The late King had left in his Coffers above a hun- 
dred thouſand Marks, and Richard had drawn almoſt the 
like Sum from the High- Treaſurer and others, who had had 
the Management of the Treaſury in the late Reign. But 
as theſe Sums did not ſeem to him ſufficient for the Charges 
of his Voyage, there were no Ways and Means but 
what he made uſe of to increaſe them. He ſold almoſt all the 
Crown: Landi to ſuch as had a Mind to purchaſe them. The 
Biſhops and Abbots, as they had the moſt ready Money 
by them, made a greater Advantage of this uncture than 
other Men. The Biſhop of Durham purchaſed the Earl- 
dom of Northumberland for himſelf and Succeſſors; up- 
on which the King ſaid merrily, That He had made a 
young Earl of an old Biſhop. But this new Dignity was 
not capable of ſatisfy ing the Ambition of the Prelate, he 
gave moreover ten thouſand Marks to be appointed Regent 
during the King's Abſence. As it evidently appeared that 
Richard was unwilling to omit any Means that might pro- 
cure him ready Money, to defray rhe Expences of his in- 
tended Voyage, the King of Scotland was of Opinion, 
he ought to lay hold on this Opportunity. To that Pur- 
poſe, he made him an Offer of ten thouſand Marks to de- 
liver up Berwick and Roxborough, and to deſiſt from his 
Claim to the Sovereignty of Scotland. Richard, very 
readily cloſing with this Propoſal, gave up the two Places, 
and by an Aut hentick Charter, diſcharged the King of Scot- 
land, and his Succeſſors from the Homage Henry II. had 
extorted from him. | 
Abundance of People were very uneaſy at theſe Aien4- 
tions, There were even ſome that took the Liberty to re- 
preſent to the King the ill Conſequences of them. But 
he ſtopped their Mouths with this Reply; I would ell 
London itſelf could I meet with a Chapman able to purchaſe 


it. The Sums he had amaſſed by theſe extraordinary Ways, 
not 
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not anſwering yet to the Vaſtneſs of his Projects, he be- 1189. 
thought himſelf of a new Expedient to augment them. Hoved. 
As there were great Numbers who had haſtily and unad- P 375” 
| viſedly engaged in the Craſade, he procured from the Pope 

a Power to diſpenſe with ſuch as repented of their Vow. 
By that means he levied large Sums of Money. After he 
had practiſed theſe general Methods, he proceeded to exact 
Money from the richeſt of his Subjects. He borrowed 
of Thoſe who led unblameable Lives : But for ſuch as 
gave him any Handle, he threatned to cail them to a ſtri& 
Account, and fo put them under a Neceſlity of ſaving 
themſelves harmleſs by making him Preſents. It was by Nichef he 
this Means that he compelled Glanville a rich Lawyer, — 
whom he had clapt up in Priſon, to purchaſe his Liberty 
with Fifteen Thouſand Pounds Sterling *. Though he had 
reſolved to leave the Great Seal in his Abſence in the Hands 
of Longchamp his Favourite, whom he had juſt made High» 
Chancellor, he demanded of him however a large Sum to 
continue him in that Poſt. Whilſt he was thus heaping 
up Money, the Clergy were exerting their utmoſt Endea- 
yours to procure him Soldiers. The Pulpits reſounded 
with the great Merit of ſerving in the Holy War. The 
Confeſſors enjoined no Penances but what tended to promote 
the grand Deſign of recovering the Holy Land. By this 
Means the Army quickly became very numerous, and fo 
much the better provided with all Things, as there was 
not an Officer or common Soldier but what had furniſhed 
themſelves with Neceſſaries. 


In 


This was Ranulph de Glanvil whom Henry II. made chief 
Juſticiary of all England, Cujus ſapientia (ſa ys Hoveden ) condita 
ſunt Leges ſub/cripre quas Anglicanas vocamus, after which he gives 
us the Laws of Edward the Confeſſor and William J. as i! theſe 
had never been brought into any regular Form before his Time. 
The Book that now carries his Name has kept the fame Title in iis 
ſeveral Editions, viz. Tractacus de Legitus & conſuetudinibus Regni 
Anglia, tempore Regis Henrici Il compoſitus, &c. In which we have 
Forms of ſuch Writs as were then (and are moſtly ſtill) in uſe, 
upon all the ſeveral Occaſions there treated on. He is faid to be 
the Inventor of the famous Writ of Aſſixe, or de novel Diſſeſin. 
He died in his Voyage to the Hol) - Land, being very aged. 
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Richard 
wneaſy on 


Accouncof 
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In the midſt of the King's Satisfaction at ſeeing th: 
Preparations for his Voyage in ſo great For wardneſs, there 
was one Thing that gave him ſome Diſquiet. As in all 


bis Brother Probability, he ſhould be gone a good while, he was ap- 


Gerval. 
Hoved. 
Paris. 


Gives him 
fx Earl 
doms, and 
the Heireſs 
of Glou- 


prehenfive that the Prince his Brother might take the Ad. 
vantage of his Abſence and ſeize the Crown. He would 
very fain have carried him along with him. But as John 
ſhowed no Inclination for the Expedition, he would not 
compel him to make a Vo againſt his Will. To get rid 
of his Fears, he reſolved to load with Favours the young 
Prince, whoſe Ambition he was not yet thoroughly ac- 
quainted with, He was perſuaded, that the Grants he 
ſhould make him would engage him to a ſuitable Return of 
Gratitude. In this Belief, he inveſted him with fix Earl- 
doms, Cormwal, Dorſet, Somerſet, Nottingham, Derby, and 
Lancaſter, and gave him to Wife Aviſa Heireſs of the 
Hquſe of Glouceſter. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury forbad 


ceſter ia the Marriage, on the Score of their being too near a- kin (a). 


Marriage. 


But there was a fort of Neceſſity for ir. The late Earl of 
Glouceſter Father of Aviſa, for Reaſons unknown, had made 
Prince John his Heir. This Settlement would infallibly 
have cauſed a great Law-Suit, wherein it was to be feared 
the Prince would be caſt, and from thence take Occaſion 
to raiſe Diſturbances, The Death of his Wife, who was 
Daughter to the Earl of Morton, made the King eaſy in 
that Reſpect. By her Death a very natural Way offered 
of making up Matters, by joining the two Parties in Mar- 
riage. Accordingly the Prohibition of the Archbiſhop, 
though founded on the Canons, gave place for once to Rea- 
ſons of State, and John became allo Earl of Glouceſter in 
Right of Aviſa his Wife. In the mean Time, although 
Richard had, as I may (ſay, (hired his Kingdom with his 
Brother, he would not however ler him have any Hand 
in the Government during his Ahſence, left he ſhould 
make him too powerful. His Fears or this had even in- 
duced him to cauſ: him to {wear thar he would remain in 


Normandy ; but before his Departure he 16lcafed him from 
his 


(a) Henry I. was Great-Grangiather to bath 
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his Oath. It was to Longchamp his Favourite that he 1189. 
committed the Regency, jointly with the Biſhop of Dar- LOGS 
ham. Longchamp was a Norman of mean Extraction, 454 5M 
who, by his Intereſt with the King, was become Biſhop B:ſhop of 
of Ely, High-Chancellor, and the Pope's Legate over all 3 
England. All theſe Dignities, together with the Regency, 2150 Re- 
rendered him the moſt powerful Subject that had ever been i 

in England. So that it was not without Reaſon that a Hi- Paris. 
ſtorian gives him the Titles of Prince and Pontiff of the 

Engliſh, fince all the Power Spiritual and Temporal was 

united in his Perſon. 

After Richard had taken all the Meaſures he thought ne- Richard 
ceſſary tor the wel- governing the State, he was willing to 1 2 
ſecure its Tranquility by rene wing his Alliances with the 7 
Kings of Scotland and Wales, With this view he deſited King of 
theſe two Princes to come into England in order to regu- Scotland. 
hte all the Affaits he might have with them, and to take 
from them all Pretence of diſturbing the Peace of his Sub- 
jects. The former, who had reaſon to fit down content= 
ed, made a ſtrict Alliance with him, and as ſome affirm, 
ſent Prince David his Brother to attend him in his Expe- 
dition with 500 Scotchmen. Griffin King of Wales had 
ſent into England Rees his eldeſt Son: But ſome Difference 
in Point of Ceremony ariſing, that Prince returned home 
without ſeeing the King. However, as Richard's Buſineſs 
with the Welſh was of no great Moment, that Accident 
cauſed him not to delay his Voyage. | 

All Things being ready for his Departure, Richard paſſed 1190. 
over into France with all his Troops, and marched for Mar- He goes in- 
ſcilles, where his Fleet had Orders to wait for him. The “ France 
two Armies of France and England joined at Vexelai, as — qr 
had been agreed upon. As ſoon as the two Kings arrived yezelai. 
there, they renewed their Alliance, and obliged themſelves Patis. 
to protect and defend one another upon all Occaſions, G<rval- 
They agreed moreover that all Quarrels which might hap- * 
pen in their Abſence between their Subjects, ſhould be 
luperſeded till their Return. The Biſhops that had at- 
tended them thus far, promiſed to excommunicate all that 
ſhould attempt to diſturb the Peace of the two Kingdoms. 
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rea . After the two Monarchs had concerted every thing that 
2 Lyons. was thought neceſſary rowards accompliſhing their De. 
ſigns, they marched together as far as Lyons, where they 

parted. Philip ſet forward for Genoa, and Richard for Mar. 

ſeilles, where he was to meet his Fleet. But he waited there 

Richard along time to no purpoſe. A violent Storm had fo diſperſed 
finds not his Ships, that they had not been able as yet to join again, 
his Fleet at It had even happened that Part of them having been driven 
Ay by Streſs of Weather into Portugal, the King of that 
Country had made uſe of the Aſſiſtance Providence hid 

ſent him, to relieve the City of Santaren, beſieged at that 

Time by the Miramolin | or Emperour | of Africa. Theſe 
Hindrances having prevented the Fleet from arriving at 
Marſeilles by the Time the King expected it, he could 

not prevail with himſelf to wait any longer. His Eager. 

neſs to be at AMeſſina, the general Rendezvous of the 

Croiſes, made him fit out ſome Veſſels at 24arſeillcs, and 

' Having embarked Part of his Troops he ſet ſail for Sicih, 

Some Accident having obliged him to come to an Ancher 

at the Mouth of the Ther, the Pope ſent the Biſhop of 

Oſtia to invite him to come and refreſh himfelt a few Days 

at Rome: but he would not go. Quickly after he had the 

Sat is faction to ſee his Fleet arrive with the reſt of the Army, 

and continuing his Courſe towards Meſſina, he arrived 

there the 2oth of September. The Sight of ſo vaſt an 
Armament cauſed no leſs Admiration in the Sicilians than 
Jealouſy in the King of France, who beheld with Regret 
the Forces of his Val „N to his Own. As the Stay 


theſe two Monarchs made in Sicily occaſioned ſome remar- | 


kable Occurrences, it will be neceſſary, for the better 
clearing up Matters, to trace them ro their firſt Riſe. 


The af.  Tancred, who reigned then in Sicily, was baſe Son of | 
fair of Si- King Roger, who had left Iſſue William firnamed the Baa, | 
cily. and Conſtantia a Nun at Palermo. To William the Bad 
ſucceeded William the Good, his Son, who having married 
Joanna of England, Siſter of Richard, died without Heirs. } 
After his Death Pope Clement III, who fat then in the I 
Papal Chair, pretended that Sicily as a Fief of the Church, 


Faſello. 
Buonfig- 
lo. 


# 


was devolycd to the Holy See, In the mean Time, Ter ] 
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the Baſtard found the Means to get himſelf elected, on Pre- 190. 
rence that there was an actual Neceſſity of a King to de- 
fend Sicily againſt the Saracens who had got Footing there. 
Clement dying in th: Interim, Celeſtine III, his Succeſſor, 
kept up the ſame Pretenſions, and treating Tancred as an U- 
jurper, he reſolved ro exert his utmoſt ro wreſt the Crown 
from him. But as he was ſenſible he could not do this alone, 
he applied to the Emperour Henry VI, of the Houſe of 
Swabia, and gave him the Kingdom of Sicily, in Caſe he 
| WH could conquer it. To give him another Right beſides 
chu of Donation, he cauſed the Princeſs Conſtantia to be 
WH taken out of the Nunnery of Palermo, and after he had 
WH diſpenſed with her Vo, married her to Henry, though the was 
| WH then fifty Years old. How little Appearance ſoever there 
* WH night be of their having any Heirs, Conſtantia proved with 
* WI Child in the two and fiftieth Year of her Age. And to 
1 WM rcmove all Suſpicion of foul Play, ſhe was brought to Bed, 
« WH publickly in a Tent, of a Son called Frederick, The Queen 
' Wl Dowager of Sicily having in all Appearance ſided a little 
do far with the Pope, Tarcred had ſhut her up in Pri- 
ba, where ſhe had been detained ever fince. But upon 
e kichard's Arrival ſhe was ſet at Liberty, and ſent to the 
'» Wl King her Brother, who would not take up with fo light 
d WM Satisfaction. He demanded for the Queen his Siſter 
"0 WM the Dower that had been aſſigned her by King William II, 
n her N usband, and threatned to uſe Force in caſe Tancred 
eluled to comply. This Demand and the Menaces it was 
) neaded with made the King of Sicily look upon Richard 
his real Enemy. Richard finding that Tancred was ve— 
y backward in giving him the Satisfaction he required, 
ad fearing perhaps ſome Treachery from him, thought it 
ok Wl ft to provide for his Safety. To that End he ſeized Richard 
a, bon a Caſtle and Monaſtery not far from Aeſſina, where Jex, 4 
4 be bid up his Stores under a ſtrong Garriſon. Tancred, CO 
ed i tho was naturally miſtruſtful, did nor queſtion but that gyyed. * 
e King of England was come at the Inſtance of the Pope, 
an ſought only an Opportunity ro deprive him of his 
by Tm Crown. In order to fruſtrate this imaginary Deſign, he - 
rasgedd it fo that the Inhabitants of Aeſſina took Occa- 
Vor. III. 9 P 2 ſion 
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1190. fjon from ſome Diſorder that happened in their City, to ex. 

The Eng pel thence all the Engliſh, which could not be done without 
lith drove P & ; . 

our of The Loſs of ſome Lives. Richard, incenſed at this Out- 

Melina, rage, reſolved to attack Meſſina forthwith : But Taucrea, 

who was at Palermo, having proteſted to him that he had 

no hand in the Riot, and that he would puniſh the Ay. 

thors of it, he took Patience, waiting for the Perform. 

ance of his Promiſe. In the mean time the Mieſſinians conti. 

nuing to ſhut their Gates againſt the Engliſh, and Tancred 

putting off too long the promiſed Satisfaction, Richard per. 

ceived at length that he ſought only to amuſe him. His 

Tndignation at this. Uſage was ſo great, that without de- 

manding any more a Reparation, which he had in his Pow. 

er to procure himſelf, he reſolved upon entring Maſſina by 

Richard Force of Arms. Purſuant to this Reſolution, he attacked 

zakes Meſ- the City fo furiouſly, that he became Maſter of it in the 

_ firſt Aſſault. He was no ſooner entered but he ordered his 

Banners to be diſplayed on the Walls, even 1n that Part of 

£f-ents the Town which had been alloted to the French. Upon 

Philip; their Arrival at Meſſina the two Kings had agreed, that in 

order to prevent any Diſputes which might ariſe among 

the Soldiers, the City ſhould be divided into two Parts, 

and that each Nation ſhould have one half to themſelves 

for their neceſſary Occaſions. It was therefore manifeſt 

that by ſetting up his Banners in the Diviſion aſſigned to 

the French, Richard broke the Agreement he had made 

Who come With Philip. Accordingly he complained fo bitterly of it, 

plains of it, that the two Monarchs would have come to an entire Rup- 

and Ri. ture, had not the Matter been made up by the Mediation 

ney of the Great Men on both Sides. Kichard at length took 

faction, down his Banners, and proteſted that he had no manner of 

Deſign to affront Philip, but that his only Aim was to com- 

| pel the King of Sicily ro give him Satisfaction for the In- 

Hoved. jury done to the Engliſh. To make appear that he really 

meant as he ſaid, he delivered the Cuſtody of Meſſina to 

the Templars, till the Difference between him and Taucred 

ſhould be decided. Matters being thus adjuſted, Taxcrea, 

who till then had kept at Palermo, came to Richard at Meſ- 

ima, and chole to ſatisfy his Demands in a handſome Man- 

ner. 
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ner. He made a Treaty with him, whereby he bound 1190. 


himſelf to pay to the Queen Dowager of Sicily, Siſter of [reaty bes 
Richard, twenty Thouſand Ounces of Gold for her Dow- Nichard 
er, and the ſame Number to Richard in lieu of certain Le- and Tan- 
gacies, which William the Good had left Heury II, his Fa- cred. 
ther-in-law, in his Vill. By this ſame Treaty, a Match * o_ 
Was agreed upon between Arthur Duke of Bretaign, Ne- W x 
phew to Richard, and Taxcred's Daughter. Moreover, Tan- 

cred promiſed to fit out ten Gallies and ſix large Ships for the 

Service of the Croiſes, Upon theſe Terms, Richard deſiſted 

from all other Demands whatſoever, and ſubjected his Do- 

minions to the Pope's Cenſures, in Caſe he violated his Oath. 

Theſe two Princes being in Appearance perfectly reconciled, 

Richard made a Preſent to Tancred of King Arthur's Sword, 


to which the Britons had given the Name of Caliburn. 
Although outwardly Tancred ſeemed ſatisfied, he could not x 191. 
away with his inward Vexation at a Treaty which Force Tancred 


alone had compelled him to ſign. He would very fain /9%5 Pi 
have engaged the King of France in his Quariel, and made — 5 
a League with him againſt Richard. But his Propoſal ha- Richard 
ving been rejected, he went another way to work. As it and Philip. 
was not in his Power to be revenged ſeparately, either of Hoved. 
Richard who had offended him, or of Philip who had de- * 
nied him his Aſſiſtance, he attempted to revenge himſelf 

upon both at once, by ſowing Diſſention between them. 

To that Purpoſe, he privately warned the King of Eng- 

land, that Philip was brewing ill Deſigns againſt him. He 

even ſhowed him a Letter which he {aid he had from the 

Duke of Burgundy, wherein it appeared that what he told 

him was not without Ground. Richard gave Ear to his 
Information, and complained of Philip, who on the other 

Hand accuſed him of ſeeking Pretences to diſſolve their 

Union. This Quarrel went fo far, that the two Monarchs 

came at length to an open Rupture. Philip ſent Richard 

word, that unleſs he conſummated his Marriage with A. 

lice, as he had promiſed to do, he ſhould look upon him 

as his mortal Foe. Richard as boldly replied, that he 

could by no means marry a Princeſs, of whom the King 

his Father had begotten a Son, and offered to prove it by 


Wit- 
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1191. Witneſſes who were there upon the Spot. Philip not 


Agreement 
between 
the two 
Kings, 
Act. Pub. 
Ti. Þ. . 


* Hoved. 
p. 388. 
p. 402. 


F 


thinking proper to puſh this Matter any farther, perſwaded 
as he was, that the Honour of the Princeſs his: Sifter might 
greatly ſuffer by it, he deſiſted from his Demand. Aſter 
ſeveral Conferences, he agreed that Richard ſhould have 
Liberty to marry whom he pleaſed ; a Liberty which that 
Prince had already taken of himſelf, by concluding a Mar- 
riage with Berenguella of Navarre. Philip's Moderation 
ſeemed to cauſe an entire Reconciliation between the two 
King's: But Tancred's late Information had made fo deep 
an Impreſſion on the Mind of Richard; and what Richard 
had offered to prove concerning Alice, had fo exaſperated 
Philip, that from thencefoward they were never more 
Friends. However, they prepared themſelves for the Con- 
tinuation of their Voyage. 

An Exgliſb Hiſtorian * aſſures us, that whilſt they were 
making ready for their Departure, Richard touched with 
Remorſe of Conſcience, made a general Confeſſion of all his 
Sins, which was followed by a very viſible Reformation 
and Amendment of Life. It were to be wiſhed that this 
Author had given a more particular Account of this Mat- 
ter, and ſhown what were the Fruits of his Repentance, 
One is ſurprized to find he mentions no other Effect of it, 
but his Defire to confer with one Joachim, a Ciſtercian 
Abbor, whom he ſent for to come to him. This Abbot 
paſſed all over Itah for a Prophet; and from thence in all 
likelihood, ſprang Richard's Defire ro ſee him. It is faid, 


that Preaching one Day before that Prince, he aſſerted 


that Antichriſt was already born, that he was at Rome, that 
he would be placed in the Papal Chair, and exalt himſelf 
above all the Gods; that is, above all the Princes of the 
Earth. Quickly after, the Emperour and Empreſs went 
and received on their Knees the Imperial Crown from the 
Hands of the Pope; who aſter he had er it on their Heads, 
kicked it off with his Foor to ſhow his Superiority, This 
Action afforded ample Matter for Reflection, to ſuch as 
were prep: {fed in Favour of Joachim. They maintained 
thar this Prediction was accomplithed by that Proceeding 
of the Pope's. 

The 
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The two Monarchs having ſpent the Winter at Meſſina, 
made themſelves ready for their Voyage as ſoon as the 
Seaſon permitted. Philip fer fail firſt, Richard not being able 
to go with him, becauſe he expected Eleanor his Mother, 
who was bringing along with her the Princeſs of Navarre 
his Bride. Accordingly theſe two Princeſſes arrived a few 
Days after Philip failed ; but Eleanor returned home forth- 
with, leaving Berenguella with the Queen Dowager of 
Sicily her Daughter, who was to accompany the King her 
Brother to the Holy Land. Immediately after Eleanor's 
Departure, Richard put to Sea with a Fleet of 150 Sail, 
52 Gallies, 10 large Ships of Burden loaded with Pro- 
viſions, and abundance of ſmall Veſſels for the Service of 
the Fleet. It is no where ſaid how many Men were em- 
barked on this Occaſion ; but by the Number of Ships em- 
ployed in the Expedition, it 3s eaſy to gueſs that the Ex- 
glſþ Army muſt needs have been very numerous. Whilſt 
the Fleet was rowing between the Iſlands of Cyprus and 
Rhodes, a ſudden and violent Storm aroſe, which diſperſed 
the Ships, and drove part of them on Shore on the Coaſt 


of Cyprus. That Ifle was then under the Dominion of Iſaac King 
Iſaac of the Comnenian Race, who after having been Go- / Cyprus, 
vernour of it under the Emperour of Conſtantinople, had u- % Ct. 


ſurped at length the ſupreme Power, and aſſumed the Title an Oe 


of Emperour. He was a covetous and brutiſh Man, that 
by his continual Cruelties and Extortions had drawn on 
himſelf the Hatred of his Subjects; but they durſt not 
openly ſhow it. They waited for a favourable Opporcu- 
nity to free themſelves from his Tyranny, which his own 
Avarice, and the Arrival of the Engliſh Fleet furniſhed 


them with ſooner than they had expected. This inhuman ;;, eat. 
Prince, inſtead of aſſiſting the Exgliſß that were ſtranded 2% Eng- 
juſt by the Port of Limiſſo, imprifoned thoſe that had sliſh 1. 


_ eſcaped the Shipwreck, and ſeized their Effects. He would 
not ſo much as ſuffer the Ship, which had the Princeſſes 
on board, to enter into his Harbour, but was ſo cruel as 
to leave them expoſed to the Wind and Seas. The Fleet, 


which had been ſeparated, being ar length joined again, 


en the Coaſt of Cyprury Richard heard with extreme, 
g N Indig- 
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Indignation, the Barbarity of Iſaac towards the Engliſh, 
However, not to retard his Voyage, he was contented 
with ſending to demand the Prifoners, and all that he 
hed plundered them of. The inſulting Anſwer he received 
from him having made him reſolve upon another Courſe, 
he ſet about landing his Men, and fo furiouſly attacked 
Iſaac, that he compelled him to abandon the Shore, after 
having made great havock of his Troops. The Evgliſh, 
improving their Advantage, went directly and aſſaulted 
the City of Limiſſo, which they carried by the firſt At- 
tack ; and aac with his only Daughter were made pri- 
ſoners. A tew Days after the pretended Emperour found 
the Means to eſcape; but as no one would harbour him, 
he choſe to ſurrender himſelf voluntarily to the King of 
England, whom he earneſtly beſought nor to put him in 
Irons. Richard inſulting over his Misfortune, granted 
his Requeſt in a literal Senſe, by commanding him to be 
bound with Silver Fetters. 

The taking of Limiſſo having inſpired Richard with the 
Thoughts of ſubduing the whole Ifland of Cyprus, he met 
with very little Difficulty in that Undertaking. The 
Cypriots were ſo well pleaſed to find themſelves freed from 
their Tyrant, that without making any Reſiſtance they 
ſubmitred themſelves ro a Prince whom they looked upon 
as their Deliverer, and who confirmed to them all the 
Privileges they had enjoyed under the Emperours of Conſtas- 
tinople. During his Stay in that Iſland, arrived Gay of 


Luſignan King of Feruſalem, who had procured his Li- 


berty by delivering up the City of Aſcalon to the Sultan, 
Geoffrey his Brother, Raymond of Antioch, Boamond his Son, 
and ſome other Princes and Lords of Paleſtme, attended 
the diſpoſſeſſed King, who was come to implore the Pro- 
tection of the King of England. Here it was alfo that 
Richard conſummated his Marriage with Berenguella, and 
not at Meſſina, as ſome have affirmed. Before he left 
Cyprus, he ſent {/aac his Priſoner to Tripoli in Syria, to 
be confined there; but for his Daughter ſhe was to go 
with him to Paleſtine. 'The Regard he ſhowed for that 
beautiful Princeſs, gave ſome Occaſion to * that 

Om 
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Compaſſion was not the ſole Motive of his keeping her 1191. 
near him. This Suſpicion was confirmed, when it was 
perceived he cooled by degrees in his Affection to his new 

| Queen. But theſe are Particulars more proper for a Ro- 

| mance than a Hiſtory. 

Whilſt Richard's Affairs went on thus proſperouſly Troubles in 
| Abroad, England began to ſuffer by his Abſence. He England. | 
had no ſooner croſſed the Sea, but the two Regents not pate 
being able to agree together, came at length, after ſeveral Neubrig. 
| Diſputes, to an open Rupture. Longchamp had a great Ad- Thehaugh- 
| vantage over his Collegue, as well by the high Poſts he TY ue 
was in, as by his Abilities, which gave him a Superiority, * 
which he knew very well how to make the beſt of. By iy 
pretending that their Diſſention was very prejudicial to 

the Affairs of State, he found the Means to exclude him 

by degrees from the Admini tration, and to aſſume the 

whole Power to himſelf. Such an Arbitrary AR might 

have been coloured with the Pretence that the King's Ser- 

vice neceſſarily required it, had it been done by one of a- 

nother CharaQer : But Longchamp was known to be a Man 

of a proud and imperious Temper, and of a boundleſs 
Ambition, which made him look upon all his Dignities, 

how high ſoever they were, as below his Deſerts. He 

affected to appear in Publick with a Retinue more nume- 

rous and ſplendid than that of a King. This exorbitant Hoved. 
Magnificence made an Hiſtorian ſay, that when he lodged 

bur one ſingle Night in a Monaſtery, he conſumed three 

Years Revenue *. He treated all Perſons with an inſu 

portable Inſolence, uſing his Power with a Haughtineſs 

ſcarce to be born in a crowned Head. Beſides, he was 

a Norman, and exceeding partial to Foreigners, Qualities 

which alone were ſufficient to render him odious to the 
Engliſh.. The outed Biſhop had written to the King, who 

upon the Receipt of his Complaints at Mar ſeilles, had ſent 

him with all diſpatch Letters Patents, by which he com- 

mitted to him the Government of the Counties ly ing North 


* He had uſually 1 500 in his Retinue. He was originally but 
a Farmer's Son. 


Vor. III. Os of 
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1191. of the Humber. The Letters being arrived, the Biſhop 
was ſo unwiſe as to give them into Longchamp's Hands, 
who under pretence of examining them reſuſed to reltore 
them, and by that Means rendered them of no Effect. To 
this he added another and no leſs bold Act: He ordered 
the Biſhop to be apprehend: d, and detained him in Priſon 
till he had delivered up certain Caſtles which gave him too 

reat Power in the Northern Parts. 

He deſviſes Richard had appointed fix I. o ds to ſerve as Comnſe/lor; 
the Coun- to the Regents *, But Longchamp, who was not willing 
Ter, ik to take Council of any Perſon never communicated any 
8 Affairs to theſe Lords. On the contrary, he affected 10 
They com- treat them with extreme Contempt. Thele arbitrary Pro- 
plain to ceedings obliged at length the Biſhop of Durham and the 
J g 3g ſix Counſellors to carry their Complaints to Prince John, 
18 5 who had all along been ſtiled Earl of Morton, a Title he 
bore during his firſt Marriage. The young Prince res. 
dily promiſed them his Protection, being very glad that 
their Diſguſt furniſhed him with an Opportunity and 
Pretence of interpoſing in the Adminiſtration, from which 
he thought himſelf l debarred. From that Time 
making an Advantage of the Temper the Nobles for the 
moſt Part were in, with regard to the Regent, he managed 
them ſo dexterouſly that each of them promiſed to back 
him ; and the Downfal of Longchamp was reſolved upon, 
There was nothing wanting but a Pretence, which quick- 

ly after offered. 
The Occa- Some time before Richard's Departure for the Holy Land, 
fron of Geoffery, his Baſtard Brother, had been elected Archbiſhop 
LW of Jork; whether they had neglectæd to ask his Conſent, 
. Downful. or whether he had d-{igned that Dignity for another, this 
Election was diſpleaſing to the King. In the Paſſion he 
was in with Geoffrey, he was juſt upon the Point of order- 
ing him to be = into Cuſtody. However, upon 
Geoffrey's proteſting to him that ke did not intend to take 
advantage of his Election, he pardoned him on Condition 


he 


* Their Names were Hugh Bardolf, IWW1!i-m Earl Marſhal, 
Geoffrey Fitz, Peters, William Brewer Robert de MWhirefield, and 
Robert Fitz, Reinfield, Bromp. p. 1162. | 


| refuſed to comp y 
A few Days a 
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he would never apply to the Pope for his Confirmation, 
Moreover, he enjoined him, on Pain of his Diſpleaſure, 
to remain in Normandy till the Expedition to the Holy 
Land was over. After the King was gone, Geoffrey, con- 
trary to his Promiſe, demanded and obtained the Pope's 
Bull, which confirmed his Election; and without vouch- 
ſafing to give the Regent notice of it, he deligned to re- 
pair into England and take poſſeſſion of his Dignity. Long- 


| champ having received Intelligence of what was doing, had 


ſent Orders to Dover to apprehend him. Accordingly, 
upon his Arrival the Biſhop had but juſt Time to get into 
a Church &, where he thought himſelf ſafe from all In- 


ſults. But this Precaution not being able to prevent the 


Execution of the Regent's Orders, Geoffrey was drawn from 
the Altar and impriſoned in Dover-Caſtle. Prince John 


| made this ch a Handle to act openly againſt Long- 


champ. As he found himſelf ſupported by all the Lords, 
he ſent him poſitive Word to relzaſe 14 Archbiſhop. 
Longchamp not being diſpoſed to receive ſuch abſolute Or- 
ders from a Prince who had no right to command him, 
ly. This was directly what John wanted. 
ter, the Regent was ſummoned to appear 
before an Aſſembly of Lords Spiritual and Temporal, con- 
veened at London in St. Paul's Church. The Combination 
was ſo ſtrong, that Longchamp ſaw himſclf on a ſudden 
deſerted by all the World, and conſtrained to appear be- 
fore the Aſſembly, which was bent upon his Ruin. He 
was charged with having exceeded his Commiſſion in di- 


vers Particulars, chiefly with having uſurped the ſole 
Power, which ought to have been ſbared between him, 


the Biſhop of Durham, and the {ix Counſellors. The Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury * and Earl of Pembroke complained 


Q 2 | alſo, 


* He changed his Clothes, and mounting a ſwift Horſe got to 
the Monaſtery of St Martins, and taking Sanctuary in the Church, 
he was dragged from the Altar in his Epiſcopal Veſtments through 
the dirty Street, and delivered to Matthew le Clerk Conſtable ot 
Dover-Caſile. | | 

Canterbury is here put by miſtake for Roan; for it was the 
Archbiſhop of Koan and not of Canterbury ibat was joined in Com- 


miſſion 


111 
1191. 


He is cited, 
accuſed 
and con- 
demned. 
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1191. alſo, that having received a Patent from the King, dated 
at Meſſina, whereby they were made joint Commiſſioner 
with Longchamp in the Government, that Prelate would 
never conſent they ſhould have any Hand in the Admini. 

Hoved. ſtration. Some Hiſtorians however affirm, that theſe two 
Lords durſt not ſhow their Patent to the Regent, for fear he 
ſhould ſerve them as he had done the Biſhop of Durham. 

He is outed Be this as it will, upon theſe Accuſations Longchamp wa 

of all bis turned out of the Regency, which was lodged in the Hangs 
Poſts; of the Archbiſhop of Koay, till the King's Pleaſure ſhould 
be known *. They took from bim likewiſe the Cuſto. 

dy of the Tower of London and of Wind/or-Caſtle, which 

and im. the laid Archbiſhop was inveſted with. Not content with 
priſoned. theſe rigorous Proceedings, his Enemies compelled him b 
Threats to lay down his Legate's Croſi in the Church of 

He eſcapes, Canterbury; after which he was thrown into P:iſon. Some 
and is ta» Days after he found the Means to eſcape ; but he wy 
len again; ſeized again on the Sea-fide, diſguiſed in a Woman's Habit, 
with a Bundle of Linnen under his Arm. In this Gat 

he was carried to Dover-Caſtle, with a great Mob at hi 

Heels *:. However, Prince John dreading the Pope's Re- 
ſentment, if he detained his Legate in Priſon, ordered hin 


to 


miſſion with the Earl of Pembrobe. Baldwin, Archbiſhop of Can. 
terbury, went with the King and died N the Siege of Acon. 

* Diceto ſays, that the King ordained in his Lerrers Parents, that 
in caſe Longchamp did not faithfully manage the Affairs of the 
Kingdom according to the Advice of his Counſellors, they might 

act without him; particularly he enjoined that nothing ſhould be 
tranſacted without the Archbiſhop of Kean, whom, as he ſaid, he 
had ſent over for the better Defence of the Kingdom; which if 
true, vindicates the Proceedings of that Aſſembly, Dicero. p. 659- 

*, As he was fitting on a Rock, waiting for a Boat with an 
Ell in his Hand, and a parcel of Linnen, as if he had been a Pedlar; 
a Seaman came by, and taking him for a Woman, went to ki 
him; and then offering at farther Indecencies, diſcovered him to be 
a Man, but however marched off without ſaying any thing. A little 
after ſome Women coming by began to cheapen his Linnen, but 
being a Frenchman. and underſtanding little EAgliſh, he could make 
them no Anſwer. Finding he would not ſpeak, they pulled up the 

Hood which was over his Face, and then preſently ſaw his black 
Beard; upon which crying out, the People came running in, aud 
uſed him in the manner above. Hoved. p. 400. 
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to be ſet at Liberty, and gave him leave to retire into 1191. 
Normandy. As ſoon as he found him ſelf ſafe, he wrote to 
the Pope and the King, ſetting forth the ill Treatment 


he had met with. It was a good while before his Letter 1 
came to the King's Hands: But the Pope, who was much The Pope 1 
ſooner informed of the Affront done his Legate, was ex- 94ers the a 
tremely incens'd at their having thus diſgraced the Legantine 5.96. oh = * 
Character: Without ſtaying to hear what Prince Jobs icate © 1 
could alledge to juſtify his Conduct, he ſent expreſs Or- Prince j 
ders to the Biſhops to excommunicate him. John, ter- lohn, 9 
rified at the Pope's Menaces, would have reſtored Long- _ hl: 
champ, it the Biſhops themſelves, whodreaded to be again fuſed 10 4 % 
in the Power of that imperious Prelate, had not declared i 


againſt it. Thus the Pope's Orders lay unexecuted, and 
Longchamp durſt not return into England, 

1 he depofing of the Regent having procured the Prince John in- 
an Opportunity of having a greater Share in the Admini- /erpo/es in 
ſtration of the Government than the King his Brother 3 
defired, he made uſe of it to pave his Way to the Crown. : 
If he had not then Thoughts of taking the Advantage Forms pro- 
of the King's Abſence to mount the Throne in his Life- es 10 /e+ 
time, it is certain at leaſt that his Aim was to make ſure _ 
of it in Caſe the King ſhould die during his Expedition. loved. 
He woes very ſenſible there was another Prince that had 
a better Title than himſelf, which was Arthur Duke of 
Bretaign his Nephew, Son to Geoffrey his elder Brother. 

This put him upon taking beforehand ſuch Meaſures as 
ſhould free him from the Competition of that Rival. He 
made it his only Buſineſs to hecome Popular in order to 
gain the Affection of the Exgliſh, particularly the Lon- 
doners, whole Rights and Privileges he got confirmed by an 
Aſſembly General. This won him the Hearts of the | 
Citizens to ſuch a degree, that when they ſwore Fealty to 
the King, they voluntarily made a ſolemn Promiſeto receive 
Fohn for their Sovereign Lord, in caſe the King died 
without Iſſue. In this manner did the Prince gain Ground 
by degrees, and endeavoured by ſecret Practices, to ſecure 
a Parry capable of ſupporting him againſt his Nephew, and 
whom he would even have made inſtrumental in much 
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blacker Deſigns againſt the King his Brother. In the mean 
time, Richard by his valiant Atchievements, which attract. 
ed the Admiration of the whole World, was rendering his 
Name immortal, and inſpiring the Saracens with a dread 
that the Downfall of their Empire was at Hand. But be- 
fore I relate that Prince's Actions in Paleſtine, it will be 
proper briefly to lay down the State the Holy Land was 
then in, and what had been tranſacted there ever ſince the 
Recovery of it by the Chriſtians. 

All the Conqueſts the Chriſtians had made in the Eaff, 


fairs of the had been erected into a Kingdom, of which Godfrey of 


Kingdom 


Bulloign was the firſt King. This Kingdom conſiſted of 
Paleſtine and Part of Syria, which had been taken from 
the Saracens. Godfrey reigned. but one Year *. Baldwin 
his Brother ſucceeded him, and governed eighteen Years, 
leaving the Crown by his Death to Baldwin II, his Couſin, 
who held it three Years. Falk Earl of Anjou, having 
married his Daughter, became King of Jeruſalem after his 
Father-in-law's Deceaſe, and reigned eleven Years. He had 
had by his firſt Wife, Geoffrey, who was Ear] of Anjou, 
and Father of . Henry II, King of England. By his ſecond 
Wife, Full had Iſſue two Sons, of whom Baldwin the 
eldeſt ſat on the Throne of Feru/alem 24 Years, and 
was ſucceeded by Almerick his Brother, who reigned 
12 Years. Baldwin IV, his Son and Succeſſor, finding 
himſelf Childleſs, and withour hopes of having any, 
made Baldwin his Nephew, Son to his eldeſt Siſter Sybil, 
by William of Monferrat, his Heir. He died after a 
Reign of 12 Years, leavirg the Guardianſhip of young 
Baldwin V, and the Regency of the Kingdom, to Raymund 
Earl of Tripoli. In the mean time Sybil, Mother of the 
King, married Guy of Luſignan, who in right of the 
Princeſs his Wife, claimed the Guardianſhip of the King 
and the Government of the State. The Earl of Tripoli 
in vain oppoſed his Pretenſions by urging the late King's 
Will. Guy, ſupported by his Wife, ſeized upon the Re- 
gency, and quickly after became King himſelf by g_ 

£ eceale, 


* He was crowned with a Crown of I born, in the Lear 1099. 
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Deceaſe, not without Suſpicion of having haſtened his 1191. 
Death by Poiſon, in order to mount the Throne. This 7%* 3 
Revolution ſoon proved the Occaſion of a more fatal one. 1 
The Earl of Tripoli preparing to tiy to dethrone Guy, ſalem. 
whom he looked upon as an Ulſurper, and as the Mur- 

derer of the late King, unfortun:tely for the Chriſtians of 

that Country, G#y bethought himſelf of applying to 

Saladine Sultan of Egypt for Aid. The Infidel Prince 

gladly embraced ſo favourable an Opportunity of recover- 

ing a Country from whence his Predeceſſors had been ex- 

pelled 90 Years before. Under Colour of aſſiſting the Saladine 
King of Feruſalem, he entered Paleſtine at the Head of a %ecomes 
formidable Army, and forthwith took Acres or Prolemais, a—_— 
Aſotus, Berytus, and ſome other Places. At firſt he pre- — 
tended that he conquered only for the King; but at length 

he thought he might ſafely pull off the Mask, and open- 

ly ſhow, that his Deſign was to drive the Chriſtians out 

of Paleſtine. In vain did G#y, who was not ſenſible of 

his Errour till it was too late, ſhut himſelf up in his Ca- 

pital. As the City was but ill provided with Stores, it 24 of Je- 
was not poſhble for him to hold out above a Month, or — 
to eſcape falling into the Hands of his Enemy; upon 

which he was fain to deliver up Aſcalon to the Sultan, to 

procure his Liberty. Thus Saladine found the Means to 

deſtroy at once both the Competitors, whoſe Quarrel 

had furniſhed him with an Opportunity to carry his Arms 

into Paleſtine. 

For the Recovery of this loſt Kingdom it was that the Ve Chri- 
Kings of France and England had undertaken the preſent f 2 
Expedition, with numerous Armies made up of all the . 
Nations in Europe, but chiefly of the French and Engliſb. 
Before Philip's Arrival in Paleſtine, Guy of Luſignan, 
Conrade Marqueſs of Montferrat, James of Avernes, and 
ſeveral other Princes and Lords, with ſome German, Fle- 
miſh, and Italian Troops had begun the Siege of Acres, 
which had already laſted a whole Year. As ſoon as Phi- philip ar 
lip, who had failed firſt from Meſſina, had landed his Men, rives. and 
he encamped round the City, and continued the Siege, “ Nich 
tho' with little Succeſs. Richard arriving afterwards with wm 


freſh 
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1191. freſh Troops, vigorouſly carried it on; and at length, af. 
= _y, ter Saladine had made divers fruitleſs Attemps to raiſe the 
Siege, the City ſurrendered upon Terms *. 
Richard Among the Occurrences of this famous Siege, I muſt 
affronts not omit one, which, though of no great Importance in it 
. the Duke of ſelf, was attended with Conſequences very remarkable, and 
Auſtria. it the ſame Time very fatal to the King of England. In 
an Aſſault made by the Chriſtians, Leopold Duke of Au. 
ria, having carried one of the Towers, forthwith ordered 
his Banner to be erected there. Richard taking this Action 
as an Injury done to the two Kings, who commanded in 
chief, ſent ſome of his Men to pull it down and tread it 
under Foot. Leopold reſented this A ffront very heinouſly 
but as it was not then in his Power to be revenged, he 
ſtifled his Reſentments, till he ſhould meet with a proper 
Seaſon to ſhow them. Unluckily for Richard, an Op- 
portunity offered when he leaſt expected it, and you will 
find in the Sequel, that the Duke of Auſtria was amply 
revenged. 

Diſſention The taking of Acres ſeemed to encourage the two Kings 

berwees to form freſh Projects: But juſt as the Chriſtian Arm 
rhe 1w0 expected to march towards e Lan the Diſſention | 
* which aroſe between the two Leaders, fruſtrated their Ex- 
pectations. Since they were joined, Richard had acquired 
| a certain Superiority, which extremely mortified the King 
of France, The Numberand good Condition of his For- 
ces, his Perſonal Valour, which he had given ſeveral Proofs 
of at the Siege of Acres, and the very taking of that 
| City, of which he had all the Honour, gained him a par- 
| ticular Eſteem and Regard from the whole Army. Philip 


could 


* The Siege is ſaid to laſt above two Years and the Author of 
Bichard's Travels to Jeruſalem affirms, that 300,000 Pi\grims pe- 
riſhed in this Siege. Among whom were many Princes and noble 
Perſons, viz. Conrade Duke of Servia, and ſeveral foreign Farls; 
Baldwin Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Ralph de Glanville Chief 
Juſtice of England, and ſome whoſe Poſterity Rill flouriſh, as 
Ingelram de Fiennes, Anceſtor of the Lord Say and Seal, the 
Lord Dacres, Theophilus Clinton Earl of Lincoln, whoſe Arms re- 
tain the Badge of the Holy War, Stars, Creſſants and Croſſe: 3 
as alſo St. John, Minſhul, Iilney, &c. 
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could not bear to ſee a Diſtinction ſo much to the Ad- 
vantage of the King of England. His Jealouſy was viſible 
on all Occaſions; but as he durſt not openly complain 
that his Rival was more reſpected than himſelf, he fought 
ſome other Pretences to colour his Reſentment. The firſt 
he made uſe of was to demand of Richard half the Iſle 
of Cyprus, pretending that their Agreement was equally 
to ſhare all their Conqueſts. Richard made Anſwer, that 
the Articles of their Convention related only to what 
ſhould be won from the Znfidels : And added, that it was 
plain Philip underſtood them in that Senſe, ſince he had 
taken to himſelf what belonged to the Earl of Flanders, 
who died at the Siege of Acres, without ever having the 
leaſt thought of giving him a Share. To this was added 
another Occaſion of quarrelling. The Crown of Fe- 
ruſalem was in diſpute between Gay of Luſignan, and 
Conrade Marqueſs of Mont ferrat. Richard took Guy's part, 
and Philip openly declared for the Marqueſs. The Grounds 
and Reaſons of their reſpective Pretenſions were briefly 
theſe. 


Almerick, King of Feruſalem, had by his firſt Wiſe, 


who was of the Houſe of Courtenay, Baldwin IV, his / % Ceſe 


Succeſſor, and a Daughter called Sybilla, By his ſecond 


Wife, Niece to Emanuel Emperour of Canſtantinople, he Lubgnan, 


The State 


bet ween 


Guy ef 


had a Daughter named [ſabella. Sybilla was married firſt and rhe 


to William of Montferrat, by whom ſhe had Baldwin V. 
who was Heir to Baldwin IV, his Uncle. Sybilla's ſecond 
Husband was Gay of Luſignan, by whom ſhe had ſeveral 
Children, who all died before their Mother. Z/abella, 
Siſter of Sybilla, but by a ſecond Venter, had alſo two 
Husbands. The firſt was Humphrey de Toron, who re- 
fuſed the Crown offered him by the Barons of Feru/alem, 
after the Death of Baldwin V. Her ſecond Husband was 
Conrade Marqueſs of Montferrat, who claimed the Title 
of King of Jeruſalem in Right of his Wife, whoſe eldeſt 
Siſter was lately dead without Iſſue. The Buſineſs there- 
fore was to know, whether Gay of Luſignan ought to keep 
on the Title of King of Feruſalem, after the Deceaſe of 
Hbilla his Wife; or whether he ought to reſign it to 


M arqueſs 
of Monts 


errat. 
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the Marqueſs of Moutferrat, whoſe Wife was then ſole 
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Heireſs ro the Kingdom. It is true indeed, they were 
diſputing about an empty Title, ſince Saladine was Maſter 
of the Capital City, and almoſt all the Country. But 
however the Title was of ſome Conſequence, at a JunQure 
wherein it was expected that the Kingdom would be reſtored 
by che Arms of the Croiſes. Philip had eſpouſed the Cauſe 
of the Marqueſs of Montferrat; and it was perhaps for 
that very Reaſon that Richard ſtood by Guy of Luſignan; 
fo jealous were theſe Monarchs grown one of another : 
Scarce a Day paſſed, but that ſomething or other hap- 
pened which ſerved. to inflame their mutual Animoſity, 
Philip was jealous of Richard's Glory, who in his Tum 
complained that Philip, out of Spite and Envy, obſtruQed 
the Progreſs of the Arms of the Chriſtians. In the midſt 
of theſe Heats and Conteſts, they were both ſeized with 
the ſame Diſtemper, which had like to have carried them 
off: But they got over it with the loſs of their Hair. 
Aſter their Recovery, Richard appeared more eager than 
ever to puſh on his Conquelts over the /fidels. But Phi- 
lip reſolved upon returning to France, his Weakneſs cauſed 
by his late Hines, ſcarce permitting him any more to enter 
upon Action. But he had another Reaſon, which ſwayed 
no leſs with him: That was, his extreme Impatience to 
go and take Poſſeſſion of Artois, fallen to him by the Death 
of the Earl of Flanders. He imparted his Reſolution to 
Richard, who ſeemed very much ſurprized at it, being ap- 
prehenſive that Philip in returning to Eurqpe, had ſome 
Deſign on his Dominions in France. One of the Ar- 
ticles of their Agretment was, that neither of them ſhould 
deſert the Cauſe without the other's Conſent. Richard in- 
ſiſted upon that Article, and refuſed to agree to Philip's 
Departure, till ſuch Time as they were Maſters of Fern- 
ſalem. However, as he could not conſtrain him to ſtay, 
he left him to do as he pleaſed. Bur before he did fo, 
Philip was as it were forced to take a ſolemn Oath, in the 
Preſence of the Biſhops and Principal Officers of both Ar- 
mies, not to attack any Place belonging to Richard, ei- 
ther in France or in England, till forty Days after the Re- 
turn 
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turn of that Prince into his own Territories. Upon quit= 1192. 
ting Paleſtine, he left 10,000 of his Men under the Com- 
mand of the Duke of Burgund), and publickly ordered 
him to pay the ſame Obedience to the King of England as 
to himſelf. But in all appearance, he gave him other In- 
ſtructions in private. This is what Mer erai does as good 
25 own, When he ſays that Richard would have become 
Maſter of Jeruſalem, had not the Jealouſy of the Duke of 
Burgundy laid Obſtacles m his Way. a 

A little after the Departure of the King of France, Richard 
Richard and Saladine exhibited a SpeRacle of Horrour to —— 
their Armies, by commanding the Priſoners each had in heir pri- 
his Power, to be put to Death. It is difficult to determine /oners. 
which of the two Princes was the firſt Author of this Bar- 3 
barity. Some Hiſtorians lay the blame on Saladine, others? 
accuſe the King of England. Theſe laſt ſeemed to me to 
have the beſt Ground for what they ſay. The Saracen 
Monarch refufed to perform the Articles of the Surrender 
of Acres *; whereas no other Reaſon is alledged that might 
induce the Zfidel to this Piece of Cruelty but his natural 
Fierceneſs, though he appears upon other Occaſions to have 
been of a very generous Temper. Thus much is certain, 
that the Duke of Burgundy, following Richard's Example, 
ordered alſo what Captives were in his Hands to be behead- 
ed. I don't take upon me to ſet out the Bounds of the 
Power which the Laws of War give over Priſoners whoſe 
Sovereign refuſes to perform the Articles of a Surrender, 
or how far the Law of Retaliation may extend. But me- 
thinks one can hardly be miſtaken in ſaying, that whoe- 
ver goes to the Extent of his Power, on ſuch Occaſions, 
runs the Risk of committing a very great Injuſtice. Be 


It was articled that 3000 Chriſtian Captives ſhould be delivered, 
and that the Turk, ſhould redeem their Heads by paying a certain 

Sum of Money, and remain in Cuſtody till payment was made. 
And that in Caſe theſe Articles were not made good within 40 Days, 
they ſhould be at the King's Mercy for their Lives. Saladine pre- 
tending theſe Conditions were not with his Approbation, would 
not perform them. Upon which it is likely Richard began with 
beheading the Turkiſh Captives. Hoveden ays, to the number of 
$000, but Vin/anf reckous but 2700. oe 
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this as it will, Inſtances of the like Barbarity are very rare. 
ly to be met with in Hiſtory. 

After the Departure of the French, Richard had held 3 
great Council of War, wherein the Siege of Aſcalon was re- 
ſolved upon. To execute this Project, he marched alo 
the Sea-Side, whilſt his Fleet, fraighted with all manner of 
Stores, rowed in Sight of the Troops, and furniſhed them 
with Neceſſaries. Saladine having had Intelligence of the 
Croiſes Deſigns, poſted himſelf in an advantagious Man. 
ner in the Way they were to paſs, with an Army of three 
hundred thouſand Men. How great Diſproportion ſoever 
there might be between their Forces, Richard reſolved to at- 
tack him thus poſted. He was very ſenſible, that if he 
could defeat that Army, not only the taking of Aſcalun 
would be the Fruits of his Victory, but even the Siege of 
Feruſalem would become a much leſs difficult Task: but 
on the contrary, if he declined the Fight, ſuch a numerous 
Army of [xfidels would continually obſtruct the Execu- 
tions of his Deſigns. Purſuant to this Reſolution, he ap- 
proached the Enemy, and having drawn up his Army in or- 
der of Battle, he marched up to them with an undaunted 
Countenance. James of Aveſues commanded the Right 
Wing; the Duke of Burgundy led up the Left, and the 


King headed the main Body of the Army. Saladine had 


concealed Part of his Troops on his Right Hand, behind 
ſome Hills which prevented the Chriſtians from ſeeing them, 
As he expected mighty Matters from this Ambuſcade, he 
was reſolved not to loſe the Advantage which the Ground 


gave him. Accordingly, without ſtirring from his Poſt, 


Defcripti- . 


en of the 
Basile. 


e waited the coming of the Enemy to attack him. 
The Right-Wing of the Chriſtians having begun the 
Fight, the Saracens received James of Aveſues with a Re- 


ſolution, which backed by the Superiority of their Num- 


bers, put that Body in ſuch a Diſorder that they could 
not recover themſelves for a conſiderable while. Jumes of 


Aveſues was ſlain whilſt he was endeavouring to animate 


his frighted Troops and bring them to charge again. At 


the Right Wing of the Saracen, 


the fame Time, the Duke of wa yes: furiouſly attacked 
wn 


ich purſuant to the 
General's 


= 
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General's Orders, having retreated as they fought, cauſed 
the Duke to advance, with more Courage than Conduct. 
a good way from the Body of the Army. Saladine, find- 
ing that Matters went very well with his Left Wing, and 
that the Duke of Burgundy with his Wing was detached 


from the reſt of the Army, ordered the Body that lay con- | 


cealed to move forward. Theſe Troops deſcending down 
the Hills in great Multitudes, ſurrounded on all Sides the 
Wing commanded by the Duke of Burgundy, and made a 
terrible Slaughter of chem. 

It depended then on Richard to ſave the Honour of the 
Chriſtians, and to repair their Loſs. He had fought on his 
Side with better Succeſs ; and though he had mer with a 
ſtout Reſiſtance in the Body that oppoſed him, yet he had 
compelled them to retreat in Diſorder. He was ſtill enga- 
ged in the Purſuit of his Enemies, when he was informed 
of the ill State of his Right-Wing, and the Danger his 
Left was in. Upon which hegave over purſuing the flying 
Enemy, and marching to the Relief of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, he poured upon the victorious Troops of Saladine, 
in order to ſnatch from them a Victory, they thought them- 
ſelves ſure of. On this famous Occaſion it was, that he 
was ſeen to perform ſuch aſtoniſning Acts of Valour, that 
thoſe who envied him moſt, could not forbear having him 
in Admiration. Some tell us, he was perſonally engaged 
with Saladine, and having diſmounted him would have ta- 
ken him Priſoner, had not the Saracens uſed their utmoſt 
Efforts to reſcue him out of his Hands. Be this as it will, 
thus much is certain, that Richard's Valour made ſuch an 
Alteration in the Face of the Battle, that Saladine ſaw 
himſelf obliged to reinforce his Right-Wing with Part of 
the victorious Troops of the Left. As this Detachment 
could not but Occaſion ſome Diſorder, it gave the Right- 
Wing of the Chriſtians Time to come to themſelves. 
Finding they were not fo hard preſſed as before, they 
quickly rallied, and falling furiouſly on the Saracen Troops 

that oppoſed them, they forced them at length to take to 
bs } 


Fight. 


In 
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7192. lun the mean Time, Richard maintained the Fight on the 
Left, with a Conſtancy and Courage which ſeemed ſome- 
what more than Natural, maugre the Superiority of his 
Enemies, who had drawn all their Forces againft him. 
It was however to be feared, that he would have been over- 
powered by Numbers, had not his Right-Wing, which 
met with no longer Reſiſtance, come into his Aid. Then 

rhe Seracens, finding they were attacked on the Flank by 
theſe treſh Troops, began to break their Ranks with ſuch 
Confuſion, that it was out of Saladine's Power to rally 
them. The Chriſtians taking the Advantage of their Dif. 
order, preſſed them fo briskly, that they put at length 
that prodigious Army entirely to rout. Thus Richard by 
hs Valour and Conduct, obtained a compleat Victory over 
the Enemies of the Chriſtian Name, of whom forty thou- 
ſand lay dead in the Field of Battle. James of Aveſne; 
was the only Officer of Diſtinction that fell that Day on 
the Side of the Chriſtians. 
Richard After this important Victory, Richard continued his 
repair; the March towards the maritime Cities of Aſcalon, Foppa, 
duc, w and Ceſarea, which Saladine had thought fit to abandon, 
difman;. after having demoliſhed their Walls. It was of the ut- 
hed. moſt Conſequence to rhe Griſtians ro repair theſe Cities, 
that they might erect there Magazines for the Army, when 
they ſhould advance further into the Enemy's Country. 
T his in all Probability was the fole Reaſon which ob- 
liged the victorious Prince to ſtay fome Time at 
Some however have taxed him with not having known how 
to make the beſt of his Victory, by marching directly to 
Feruſalem. But I can't tell whether he is to be blamed 
upon their Authority. There are ſo few capable of judg- 
ing rightly in theſe Matters, eſpecially when the Circum- 
ſtances are but very imperfectly known, that I don't think 
2 Part of a prudent Man, to paſs his Verdict about 
""Jprece During Richard's Stay at Joppa, an Adventure beſel 
Pelle him, which had like to have been very fatal to him, and 
%% J, from which he was not delivered 2 2 kind of Miracle. 


nip. ther, One day, after having very much tired himſelf with Hunt 
ing, 
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ing, as he was lain down under a Tree to ſleep, with only 
fix Perſons about him, he was rouzed by the ſudden Ap- 

roach of ſome Saracen Horſemen, who were near the 
Place where he ſlept. As they were but few in Number, 
he had no manner of dread upon him, but immediately 
mounting his Horſe he rode after them, which they per- 
ceiving, feigned to fly before him, and by that Means drew 
him into an Ambuſcade, where he ſaw himſelf ſurround- 
ed on a ſudden by a Party of the Enemy. He defended 
himſelf a long Time with a wonderful Bravery, without 
any Thoughts of retreating, notwithſtanding the Odds 
againſt him. At length, Four of his Attendants being 
fallen, he was upon the Point of being ſlain or taken, when 
Milliam Deſpreaux, one of his Company, cried out in the Sa- 
racen Language, I am King of England. At which Words, 
thoſe that were upon Richard left him to have their Share 
in the taking of Deſpreaux, whom they imagined to be the 
— This Device gave Richard Time to ride off full 
ſpeed, whilſt the Saracens, content with their Succeſs, con- 
duced their Priſoner to Saladine. Deſpreaux had the Pru- 
dence not to diſcover himſelf till he came before the Sul- 
tan, to whom he ingenuouſly confeſſed what he had done 
to fave his Maſter. Saladine commended his Fidelity, and 
did him a great deal of Honour. But as he was very ſen- 
ſible Richard would never ſuffer One that had done him 
ſo ſignal a Service to remain long a Captive, he ſet ſo high 
a Value on his Head, that he procured ten Emirs or Sara- 
cen Princes in Exchange for that faithful Servant. 
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As ſoon as the maritime Places were ſufficiently re- He ratet 


paired, Richard marched towards Jeruſalem, which he had 8 


reſolved to beſiege. In his way he had the good For- 


Jeruſalem a prodigious Quantity of rich Merchandizes and 
Proviſions of all Kinds. The Caravan was guarded by ten 
thouſand Horſe, who finding themſelves near the Chriſtian 
Army, would immediately have retreated. But Richard 
taking with him five Thouſand choſen Horſemen, fell upon 
them with great Fury, and having put them to Flight, be- 
came Maſter of the Caravan. He took on this Occaſion 
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1192. 2000 loaded Camels, and 4000 Horſes or Mules, with an 
8 ineſtimable Booty, which he ordered to be diſtributed all a- 
wviewo/Je- Mong his Soldiers. After this lucky Rencounter, having 
ruſalem. continued on his March towards Fernſalem, he came to a 
int Hill, from whence he had the Pleaſure to ſurvey that fa- 
24 rhe mous City, the taking of which was the chief End of 
Spring. his Expedition. In the mean Time, as the Country round 

about was deſtiture of Forage, he ſaw himſelf under the 
fatal Neceſſity of putting off the Siege till the Spring. 
The Dukes This Delay furniſhed his Enemies and Thole that envied 
ef Aultria him with a Pretence to deſert him. The Duke of Auſtria 
- 22 jed the Way, and the Duke of Burgundy quickly followed 
; him, not being able to bear the Thoughts of contribu- 
ting any longer to the Glory of a Prince whom he 
looked upon as the King of France's Rival. His Death, 
which happened at Acres juſt as he was going to embark, 
prevented not the French Troops from failing for Europe. 
The Italian The going off of the Germans and French; the Marqueſs 
Troops re- of Montferrat's refuſing to aſſiſt with the /ralian Troops 
3 in a Conqueſt, which he laid claim to, but was deſigned 
bxger. 7 for another; the News Richard received of what was do- 
Fadicati- ing in England; the Apprehenſions he was in that Phi- 
en of Ri. lip would rake the Advantage of his Abſence and declare 
_. againſt him ; the diminiſhing of his Troops, as well 
by Sickneſs as Battle; all theſe Things together were but 
too capable of making him think of returning Home, and 


are Reaſons ſufficient to juſtify the Truce he made with 


Saladine, notwithſtanding the vain Declamations of Thoſe 


who have had the Confidence to blame him for deſerting 
the Cauſe, when within View of Jeruſalem . Ir is eaſy to 
ſee, that with the few Troops which were left him, it was 
not poſſible for him to go through with an Enterprize of ſo 
difficult a Nature as was then the Siege of that City. 
During the whole Winter they had found Time to lay 
in all manner of warlike Stores, and the Garriſon was 
ſcarce inferiour in Number to the Chriſtian Army. 2 

| aving 


* The French Hiſtorians have caſt many. falſe and rude Aſperſt- 
ons upon King Richard, as if it had been his Fault that Jeruſalem 
was not taken. 


— 4 
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having Notice of Richard's Deliꝑn to return home, thought 1192- 
it his Intereſt to haſten the Departure of ſo formidable an Nishard 

F ; 5 5 . . makes @ 
Enemy, by offering him a thice Yeer s Truce. All the te ih 
Principal Officers of the Chriſtian Army joviuily embraced Saladine. 
his Offer. Every one was very glad, after ſo many Haid- 
ſhips, to go and enjoy ſome Tranquility in his own Coun— 
ty. Richard therefore accepted of the Truce which was 
propoſed upon theſe Conditions: That the City of Aſca- Articles off 
jn ſhould be diſmantled, and not fortified again by eicher 10 "Th: 
Party during the Truce ; That Foppa or 7, and Acres e 
or Ptolemais, ſhould remain in the Hands of the Chriſtians, 
with the reſt of the Cities they were poll-{I.d of in Pa— 
leſtine 3 That the Chriſtians ſhould have Liberty to go in 
Pilgrimage to Feruſalem without paying any Thing tor it, 
and free Commerce throughout all Saladine's Dominions, 
The Treaty being concluded, Richard ſent Saladine Word, 
that he might depend upon ſceing him again, to try once 
more to wreſt the Hoh Land out of his Hands. The Sal- 
tan, with a Politeneſs which had nothing of the Barbarian 
in it, returned in Anſwer, That if it muſt be his Fate to loſe 
that Part of his Dominions, he had rather it (hould be to the 
King of England, than to any other Monarch in the World, 
Thus ended the famous Cruſado, which had drained France 
and England both of Men and Money. It proved of very 
little Benefit to the Eaſtern Chritians, whilſt it ruined 
thoſe of Europe, by the prodigious Sums therein expend- 
td. But that was not all; it became the Occaſion of de- 
ſtructive Wars between France and Enviaud, as we ſhall lee 
preſently. 0 | 
Richard, fearing that in his Abſcace Sa/adize would 7 hs Mars 
break the Truce, conveened the Principal Officers of the 4% #7 
Army, in order to el:&t a General capable of commanding . 2 2 
the Troops that were deſigned to be leſt bchind in Paleſtine. General of 
The Choice fell upon the Marquels of Aibntferrat, to the Chri- 
Richard's great Surprize, who had openly declaied againſt e i 
him. However he gave his Conſent to the Election, and N 
tacrificed his private Reſentments to the publick Good of 
the Chriſtians. Shortly after the Marqueſs was ſtabbed by 5e ;, 204 
two Villains, ſent for that Purpoſe by the old Alan of the ſinated. 
Vo I. III. 75 8 Alenntains : 


2 - . 
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1191, Mountains: That was the Title they gave the Head or 
chief Maſter of a fort of People inhabiting about Antioch, 
called Chaſſins, or by ſome ſuch Name. The Old Man of 
the Mountains always kept in his Service a Sett of Peo 
devoted to his Will, whom he diſpatched into all Parts of 
the World upon the like Occaſions, Hence the French 
called him the Prince of the Aſſaſſins, or perhaps the Word 
Aſſaſſin is derived from the Name of theſe People x. As it 
was not known at firſt who was the Author of this Mur. 
der, Ric hard, as being no Friend to the Marqueſs, was by 
ſome ſuſpected of it. But the Marqueis himfelf was fo far 
from having any ſuch Thought, that juſt as he died, he 
ordered his Troops to deliver into the Hanas of the King of 
England the City of Tyre, which he was in poſſeſſion of, 

Henry Atter the Death of the Marqueſs of Montferrat, Richard 

Ear! of managed it fo that in his Place was elected Henry Earl of 

<> pug ;,. Champaign, who was Nephew to him as well as to the King 

725 in Lis Of France. Then he cauſed him to marry Jabella the De- 

Place. Cealed's Widow, who brought him for her Dowry the Ti. 
Giviet. tular Kingdom of Jeruſalem. As for Guy of Luſignan, 
2 the King made up his Loſs of an empty Title with the real 

1 * Donation of the Kingdom of Cyprus, though he had fold 

it before to the Templars. Upon the repeated Complaints 

of the Cypriots, to whom the Tyranny of their new Ma- 

ſters was become in ſupportable, Richard thought he had a 

Right to revoke the Sale he had made, Whether this was 

conſiſtent with Juſtice, is needleſs now to enquire, It 

is ſufficient ro obſerve, that Guy was put in Poſſeſſion of 

| his Kingdom, which remained 1n his Family near two 

| whole Centuries. 


The 


* Theſe Aſſaſins were a preciſe Set of Mahometan: dwelling 
in fix Cities near Antaradas in Syria, being about 40000 in Num- 
ber. They were ready to {tab any Prince whom #he O14 Mas of 
the Mountain ſhould appoint them, or to go upon any other dan- 
gerous Attempt. Comrade Maiqueſs of Montferrat was murdered 
in the Streets of Tyre by two of them, whom he entertained 


in his Service, they baving pretended to turn Chriſtians, A. 
Pari. 
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The Affairs of the Eaſt being ſettled in this Manner, 1193: 
Richard, impatient to return to England, went and embarked Richard 
at Ptolemais, from whence he failed ro Corfu, an Iſland Ji, Eure 8 
ſituated at the Entrance of the Adriatick Gulph. In all Ap- paris. 2 
earance, his Deſign was to land ſomewhere in the Bottom Hoved. 
of the Gulph, in order to continue his Journey by Land 
through Germany. However ſome tell us, that he was driven arainſt his 
againſt his Will by Streſs of Weather into thoſe Parts, Vll. 
Whatever his Deſign might be, he was expoſed to a vio- 
lent Storm, which forced him on the Coaſt of 1ſtria, and I Ship- 


from thence between Aquileia and Venice, where the Gal- wrected 


knowing the Country better, or for ſome other un- {5 Pomi- 

known Reaſon, he entered the Territories of the Duke of 17 7 

Auſtria, and took the Road to Vienna. If this was not of Auſtria. 

done through Ignorance, it will be a difficult Matter to dive 

into what he could poſſibly deſign by it. Beſides that 

this was by no Means his way to England, it was a great 

Piece of Imprudence to hazard his Perſon in the Domini- 

ons of a Prince, whom he had ſo mortally offended at the 

Siege of Acres. Be this as it will, he kept on his Journey 7: d 

diſguiſed like a Pilgrim, well knowing he had every Thing . 

to fear from this Duke's Reſentment, ſhould he happen to en, 

be diſcovered. His laviſh Expences, and the Indiſcretion _ *. ; 

of ſome of his Attendants were the Occaſion of a Ru- perour. 

mour's being quickly ſpread that the King of England was 

in thoſe Parts. The Duke of Auſtria having Notice of 

it, cauſed the pretended Pilgrim to be watched ſo narcowly, 

that he was ſeized at a ſniall Village near Vienna. The 

| News having reached the Emperour Henry VI, he ſent and 

demanded the Priſoner of the Duke of Auſtria, who deli- 
Vor. III. S 2 vered 


_ 


* Having travelled ſome Time with his Attendants like ſo many 
Pilgrims with their Hair and Beards grown to a great length, he 
diſmiſſed them all, and taking Horſe with one Servant came ro 
the Village, where ſending out his Servant to buy Proviſions, he 
was known by one belonging to the Duke of auſtria, and being 
ſeized was forced to tell where the King was, who was taken as 
he lay aſleep. | 
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1193. vered him up, upon his being aſſured he ſhould have 3 
good Share in his Ranſom. Thus Richard, whoſe Fame 
filled the whole Earth, and whoſe noble Actions had given 
him the Pre-eminence above all the Princes of his Time, 
loft his Liberty, and ſaw himſelf in the Power of the moſt 
ſordid and ungenerous of Princes. 

The EH, The News of Richard's Impriſonment quickly flew over 
of the all Europe, and particularly into England, where it cauſed 3 
rv s great Conſternation. Queen Eleanor his Mother imme. 
priſon ment ©. N . , 
in Eng. Qiatcly took all poſſible Precaution to prevent this Acci- 
land. dent from occsfioning ſome fatal Revolution. She repre. 
Hove?. ſented to the principal Barons, that they could not give 
dig the King any Effectual Proofs of their Fidelity, but by 
oOppoſing, to the utmoſt of their Power, the Attempts of 
Prince John, whole ill Deſigns were not to them unknown, 

That it was chiefly with that they muſt begin, in or- 

der to preſerve the Peace of the Realm; and that after. 

wards the other Affairs might be taken Care of. The Ex- 
hortations of the Queen, the unfortunate Condition the 

King was in, and the Fame he had acquired in the Faff, 
concurred to keep up in the Engliſh Barons the Fidelity 

which was due to their Sovereign, As they did not 

queſtion but John would lay hold on this JunQure to 

diſturb the State, they entered into an Aſſociation to ex- 

clude him from the Government, at the very Time he was 

taking Meaſures to ſeize it. The Opportunity appearing to 

him very favourabie, he had formed a Defign to take rhe 
Adminiſtration of Affairs into his Hands, that he might 

with the greater Eaſe wreſt the Crown from the King his 

John zrie: Brother; but he was prevented by the Diligence of the 
to lay hold Queen his Mother, and the Barons. He had the Mortifica- 
_ * 127 tion to fee other Regents appointed during the King's Impri- 
fortune to ſonmenr. However, he forbore not to ute his Endeavours to 
mount the break an Aſſociation ſo prejudicial to him. He afhrmed that 
Throne. his ſole Aim was to ſecure himſelf from the Pretenſions of 
the Duke of Bretaign his Nephew, in Caſe Richard ſhould 

die in Priſon : But all his Proceedings plainly ſhowed, 

that his Deſign was rather to obſtruct the King's Return, 
ſuppoſing he ſhould be ſo fortunate as to obtain his Li- 


berty, 
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berty. Accordingly he left no Stone unturned to become 1193. 
Maſter of the Strong - holds, or to gain the Governours to 5 
his Intereſts. It is no wonder if at ſuch a Juncture he jactes. 
revailed with ſome of them; but in general he met 

with ſo great Oppoiition, that he found at length there 

was no Poſſibility of compaſſing his Ends without the 
Aſſiſtance of the King of France. As ſoon as he was 
determined to apply to Philip, he departed in order to go 

and confer with him. As he went through Normandy he 

ſtaid ſome Days at Roan, where he tried all ſorts of ways 125 N 
to corrupt the Loyalty of the Normans ; but not ſucceed- with Phi- 
ing he ſet forward for Paris, where he made a Treaty with lip. 
Philip, who waured nothing more than to embroi] Ri- Hoved. 
thard's Affairs. 

If we may credit certain Hiſtorizns, John obliged him- Hoved. 
ſelf to marry the Princeſs Alice, whom Richard had re- P. 42. 
fuſed, and to do Homage to the Crown of France for the 
Kingdom of England. I do not know whether theſe Au- 
thors had good Authority to aſſert theſe two Particulars. 

It is certain that the Treaty it ſelf, which is in the 

Collection of the Publick Acts, ſays nothing like it: Neither Ad. Pub. 
is it probable that ohn, who was already married, ſhould T. I. p. 85. 
promiſe to eſpouſe another Wife. It ſeems more likely 

therefore, that Philip, as the Treaty imports, was ſatisfied 

with admitting John to do Homage for all the Provinces 

in France belonging to the Crown of Expland, which as 
Sovereign Lord he pretended to have a Right to diſ- 

pole of. 

As ſoon as John had finiſhed his Matters in France, he He tries in 
embarked for England with Deſigu to uſe his utmoſt 2% #2 
Endeavours to gain the King of Scorland to his Side,; but 4% pe* 
William, remembering the generous Ulage he had met with Scotland. 
from Richard, would give no Ear to his Sollicitations, 
what Means ſoever John employed to make him believe 
that the impriſoned King would never recover his Liber- Pretend: 
ty. All his Endeavours, as well with regard to the Vor- _ 7 75 
mant as the King of Scotland, proving of no effect, he 3 
bethought himſelf of another Expedient. He cauſed a theCrown, 
Rumour to be ſpread that Richard was dead in Priſon, and bt is re- 


upon Fuſed. 
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1139. upon that Foundation demanded the Crown. But 23 
Hoved. there was no Advice of the King's Death from any other 
Hands, the Engliſh were not inclined ro comply too haſtily 
with his Demand, without further Confirmation. In the 
mean time, their Refuſal furniſhed him with a Pretence to 
ſeize ſome Places of Strength, as willing to take by Force 
What he could not obtain by fair Means. But his Pa 
was ſo inconſiderable, that it was not poſſible for him to 
make any great Progreſs. 
Philip at- Whiilt theſe Things were tranſacting in England. Philip 
racks Nor- was not idle in France. Perſuaded as he was, that the 
mandy. Engliſh taken up at Home with Johns Pretenſions, would 
Hoved. & L 
Nubrig, not be able to ſend any Succours beyond Sea, he reſolved 
to ſeize the Provinces which Richard held in France, Pur. 
ſuant to this Reſolution, unmindful of the Oath he had 
taken upon quitting Paleſtine, he had made himſelf Maſter 
He heſieges of Giſors, Evrenx, and the Country of Yexin; after which 
Roan. he laid Siege to Roan. He was in hopes to ſurprize that 
City, the taking of which would have drawn after it all 
the reſt of Normandy ; but he had the Mortification to 
1 repulſed. miſs his Aim. The Earl of Leiceſter, who had got into 
the City ſome Days before, made ſo brave a Defence, 
that after an Aſſault, wherein the French were repulſed 
with great Loſs, Philip was conſtrained to break up the 
Siege. | 
Eleanor In the mean Time Queen Eleanor, not content with: 
applies in having raiſed a ſtrong Barrier againſt the Ambition of her 
2 %%%, Younger Son, laboured with all her Might to get the King 


tie Pope. 


Ad. Pub, releaſed. As the Emperour had no plauſible Colour to de- 
T I. p 72, tain him in Priſon ; ſhe imagined that a powerful Media- 
74, 76. tion, ſuch as the Pope's, might have a good Effect. In 


— this Belief ſhe had frequently writ to his Holineſs, to 


entreat him to take in Hand the Cauſe of the King her Son. 
All her Sollicitations not having been able to prevail with 
him, the ſent him at length a very expoſtulatory Letter, 
which plainly ſhowed how highly. ſhe was provoked at his 
Indifference. She complained, that he was unwilling to 
ſtir the leaſt Step ia behalf of the impriſoned King: That 
he had reſuſed to ſend a Nuntio to the Emperour, though 

4 | he 
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he had often ſent Legates to all the Chriſtian States, in 1193. 
Matters of much leſs Moment: That this Behaviour was 
ſo much the more ſtrange, as that it would be no Diſpa- 
nagement at all to his Dignity, were he to go in Perſon 
and ſollicite the Releaſe of fo great a King, who bad juſt 
been expoſing his Life in the Service of the Church. In 
fine, ſbe repreſented to him, That the many good Offices 
which the Holy See ſtood indebred to the Kings of Eng- 
land for, well deſerved ſome Return; and that the Ser- 
vices done the Popes during the Schiſms, could not be for- 
gotten without Ingratitude : But all theſe Inſtances were 
to no Purpoſe. The Pope did not think fit to concern 
himſelf about an unfortunate Prince, for fear of diſpleaſing 
the King of France, who preſſed him on the other Hand 
not to interpoſe in that Affair. 

Whilſt the Queen laboured in vain to move the Pope, Richard #s 
the Emperour, who was deſirous to have ſome Cloak for carried be- 
his Injuſt ice, ordered Richard to be conducted to Hague- 5 * 
naw, where the Diet of the Empire was aſſembled, The Empire 
Deputies, ſent by the Queen and Council to the King to 
acquaint him with what was doing in England, met on 
the Road their unfortunate Prince conducted in an igno- 
minious Manner like a Criminal. This melancholy Sight 
drew Tears from their Eyes, which the King ſeeing could 
not forbear weeping in his Turn. After they had, by 
many affect ionate Expreſſions, let him ſee how much they 
were concerned at his Misfortune, and aſſured him of the 
Loyalty of his Subjects in general, they informed him of 
the Attempts of the Prince his Brother, and of his ſtrict 
Alliance with the King of France. Theſe Informations 
made him ſenſible, that in the preſent Poſture of Affairs, 
he ſhould be very much in the wrong to ſtand diſputing 
with the Emperour about the Terms of his Freedom. In and a- 
this Mind he was brought before the Aſſembly of the cd by 
German Princes, where the Emperour charged him with '** * 
ſix Articles, whereof there was but one which he himſelf row om 
ought to have concerned himſelf about, and none at all lars. 
relating to the German Nation in particular. I. He ac- 
cuſed Richard for making a League with Tancred to ſup- 

| pore 
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He vindi- 
Etes him. 
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port that Uſurper in the Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of 
Sicily. II. He alledged, that by his Conteſts with the King 
of France he had obſtructed the taking of Feruſalem. III. 
He charged him with having unjuſtly taken by Force the 
Kingdom of Cypres ; and employed the Arms of the 
Croiſes in depoſing a Chriſtian Prince. IV. He taxed him 
with the Affront done the Duke of Auſtria at the Siege 
of Ptolemais, V. He charged him with having a Hand in 
the Murder of the Marqueſs of Montferrat. VI. And 
Laſtly, He laid to his Charge as a great Crime the Truce 
he had conduded with Saladine ; and accuſed him of 
having held Intelligence with that Iufidel Prince, to the 
great D:triment of Chriſtendom in general. 

Though neither the Emperour nor the Princes of Ger- 
many had any manner of Right to fit as Judges over the 
King of England, Richard did not think proper to diſpute 
their Authority, He was too much afraid of giving any 
Handle for Delays, which could not but be very pre- 
judicial to him : In all appearance that was the only Aim 
the Emperor propoſed to himſelf. He was contented 
therefore with briefly ſaying, that although he looked upon 
himſelf as accountable to none for his Actions, he was wil- 
ing however to vindicate himſelf before that Illuſtrious 
Aſſembly ; nor that he conſidered the Perſons there pre- 
ſent as his Judges; but becauſe it was of great Conſe- 
quence to his Honour to let the World ſee his Inno- 
cence. Then he made his Defence againſt the Emperoui's 
Allegations, To the Firſt he replied, That his Treaty 
with Tancred in no wil? related to the Emperour : That 
he did not make Tancred King of Sicily, bur found him 
ſo; and treated with him as with a King in aQual 
Poſſ.ffion of the Crown. To the Second he anſwered, 
That the King of France's Jealouſy was the ſole Caule of 
the ſmall Progreſs that was made in the Conqueſt of the 
Holy Land ; and that the whole Blame ought to be laid 
on that Prince, ſince he fir ſt deferred the Cauſe, To the 
Third, which related to the Conqueſt of Cyprus, he made 
anſwer, That he took not that Kingdom — a lawful 
Prince, but from an Uſurper and Tyrant; who, by his 

| Ds Harbarit y 
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Barbarity had juſtly drawn down his Vengeance on his 1193. 


Head. That he had made appear plainly he had not aRed 
in that Affair from a Principle of Ambition, or Avarice, 
ſince he had voluntarily reſigned che Iſland to G#y of Lu- 
ſgnan, to make him amends for the Loſs of the Kingdom 
1 Jeruſalem. As to the fourth Article, he contented 
himſelf with ſaying, that the Duke of Auſtria was ſuf- 
kciently revenged of an Affront which he might have de- 
manded Satisfaction for in a more honourable Manner. As 
for the Murder of the Marqueſs of Montferrat, he ſaid, 
with ſome Emotion, that all his paſt Actions were fo 
many Evidences of his being incapable of uſing ſuch baſe 
Means to be revenged on his Enemies: And added, that 
the Marqueſs himſelf had cleared him before he expired, 
by commanding the Princeſs his Wife to put into his 
Hands the City of Tyre, which he would never have done, 
without doubt, had he ſuſpected him to have been the 
Author of his Death (a). He ſpoke more largely to the 
Charge of his holding Intelligence with Saladine. He re- 
preſented, though in a very modeſt Manner, the grear 
Hand he had in the Victory obtained over the Jnfidel 
Prince. He accuſed the Duke of Burgundy of having de- 
ſerted him purely out of Jealouſy, when he was juſt upon 
the Point of laying Siege to Jeruſalem. In fine, he ad- 
ded, it was eaſy to ſee that in making a Truce with the 
Saracens, he had no ſordid Intereſt in view, ſince of all 
the Booty which he had got by taking the Baby/on-Cara- 
van, he had reſerved nothing to himſelf but only the Ring 
which he wore on his Finger. 

This Defence, which very much confounded the Em- 
perour, raiſed the Compaſſion of the German Princes tor 


Tre Ger- 
man Prin- 
ces inter- 


Richard, They were ſo well ſatisfied of the great Injury ce for 
done to thar illuſtrious Prince, that with one Conſent they Richard, 


(a) In the Collection of the Publick Act, (T. I. p.71.) there is a 
Letter from the Old Man of the Mountains to the Duke of Auſtria, 
wherein he owns himielf the Author of the Marqueſs's Murder. 
But the Authority of this Letrer is doubtful upon ſeveral Accounts, 


3 for being dated in the Year of the Pontificate of the 
ope. f 


Vo f. III. T be- 
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1193- beſought the Emperour to deal more generoufly by him. 
But their Intreaties could not induee that covetous and 
ſelfiſh Prince to releaſe his Priſoner, before he had exacted 
Philip aud from him an exorbitant Ranſom. He was the more ex- 
John mate travagant in his Demands, becaufe the King of France had 
re Emipe- bent the Biſhop of Beawvais to proffer him a large Sum to 
Offer: ts. keep Richard in perpetual Impriſonment. The Captive 
d:rain King therefore was forced, in order to obtain his Liberty, 
him. to bind himſelf to pay a Hundred and _ Thouſand 
Marks of pure Silver, of which the Duke of Auſtria was 
He requires ta have a Third for his Share. The Emperour required 
hard term, further, that this Sum ſhould be brought into Germa 
of Ri- ar the Hazard and Charge of Richard, To theſe hard 
chatd, Terms he added, that Richard ſhould cauſe rhe Emperour 
of Cyprus and his Daughter to be ſet at Liberty; and 
that he ſhould give Eleanor of Bretaign his Niece in 
Hoved. Marriage to the Duke of Auſtria's eldeſt Son. Some ſa 
p. 414 moreover, that the Emperour, not content with theſe ad- 
vantagious Conditions, obliged Richard to make an ab- 
ſolute Reſignation to him of the Kingdom of Exgland, 
which however he preſently re-inveſted him with, to hold 
irof him by the annual Tribute of five thouſand Pounds 
Sterling. Indeed, one cannot ſay that this Fact is altoge- 
ther improbable, conſidering the wretched State Richard 
was then in. Nevertheleſs, one can hardly believe, that, 
as much a Priſoner as he was, he could ever bring himfelf 
to ſtoop to ſo mean an Action. Beſides, we do not find 
that the Emperour ever laid any Claim to England by Vir- 
tue of this pretended Reſignation. Accordingly, the 
fame Hiſtorians which aſſert this Particular, add, that 
Flenry before his Death renounced all Right to Eng land. 
The Empe- To make the Matter the more probable, it is pretended 
rour males that the Emperour's Donation of the Kingdom of Arles to 
"pag og of Richard was to make him ſome amends for the Sovereignty | 
Arles. © of England which he had juſt given up: But this very 
thing makes it preſumed, that they have confounded the 
Homage which Richard in reality did the Emperour for 
the Kingdom of Arles, of which that Monarch had made 
him a Orant, with the Homage for England. go 
Indeed; 
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indeed, it appears from the Collection of the Publick Act, that 1192: 
Henry conferred the Title of King of Arles on Richard, who * 1 - 
no doubt did him Homage for that imaginary Kingdom, 83. „ 
which the Emperours had not been in poſſeſſion of for 

many Years. 

As ſoon as the Treaty was ſigned, Richard ſent word Money for 
of it to the Queen his Mother, deſiring her to uſe all poſ- e King's 
ſible Means to raiſe the Money for his Ranſom forthwith. wry 1 
This was no inconſiderable Sum at that Time in Exgland. England. 
Richard himſelf when he went to the Holy Land, had al- 
moſt quite drained the Kingdom of all the Coin. Beſides, 
the Croiſes had likewiſe carried off large Sums. For this 
Reaſon, it was no eaſy Matter to ſupply the preſent Exi- 
gency. However, the Zeal of the Lords Fuſticiaries 
cauſed them to find the Means to raiſe a hundred thouſand 
Marks, what by Taxes *, and what by borrowing one 
Year's Wool of the Abbeys of the Ciſtercians and Reli- 
| gious Houſes of the Order of Sempringham i. To this 
was added ſome Plate, which the Churches furniſhed upon 
the Queen's Promiſe to make it good again, after the King's 
Return. 

Whilſt they were taken up in England with levying r194; 
the Money for the King's Ranſom, Philip and John left Philip and 
no Stone unturned to break the Agreement he had made "ow _— 
with the Emperour. As ſoon as Philip had notice of it, pron wi. = 
he ſent John word, to look to himſelf, ſince the Devil was chard de- 
like to get looſe. This News threw the Prince into a #4ined in 
e, Conſternation. He ſaw all his Hopes vaniſh, and /. 


imſelf upon the Point of falling into the Hands of a We 


very juſtly incenſed Brother, without knowing how to 
ward off the terrible Blow. In this Perplexity he had no 


* Hovedon ſays, every Knights- Fee was taxed 20 Shillings, p 413. 

*: This Order was firt eftablilked at Senipringham inLincolnſhire, 
(now a Seat of the Clintons Earls of Lincoln) inthe Year 1148, by 
one Gilbert, then Lord of the Manor, from whom they were 
called Gzlbertines. They were a promiſcuous Order of Men and 
Women together, who encreaſed ſo faſt, that the Founder himſelf 
lived to ſee 700 Gilbertine Fryars, 1100 Siſters. But their Mo- 
deſty was not to be bragged of, ſince it is ſaid that three Parts in 
our of theſe Sifters were pregnant at one Time. 


Yor, III. « oh other 
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1194. other Courſe to take, but to enter into a more ſtrict Alliance 
with Philip, and endeavour with his Aſſiſtance to break 
the Meaſures Richard had taken for his Deliverance. As 
theſe two Princes were joined in one common Intereſt, they 
aprced to act in Concert, in order to engage the Empe- 
rour by advantagious Offers, to detain Richard in Priſon, 

They make The Biſhop of Beauvais was again commiſſioned to make 
Offers '0 Henry the following Propoſals: That provided he would 
del promiſe to detain Richard till AMlichaelmas following, Phi- 
g lip would pay him down fifty thouſand, and John thirty 
thouſand Marks : That aſter that Term, they would re- 

turn him monthly one thouſand Pounds Sterling all the 

time Richard ſhould remain in Durance: That ur caſe he 

would deliver him into their Hands, they would pay the 

whole Ranfom of a hundred and fifty thouſand Marks. In 

fine, if he reſuſed to comply with this Offer, the Am- 

bafſador had Orders to tender him the ſame Sum, provided 

Henry be would keep him Prifoner one Year more. Theſe Of- 
3 of [ns lers wrought ſo on the Self- intereſted Emperour, that he 
28 u, put off the King's Deliverance till the next Diet, which 
was to meet at Spires in a few Months, though Eleanor 

was come to Worms with a hundred thouſand Marks, and 

Hoſtages for the Payment of the Remainder. It is eaſy 

to gueks at Richard's Conſternation, when he heard this 
unwelcome News. He was not ignorant of his Brother's 

Deſigns to ſcize his Crown, and was fatisfied that Philip 

would aſſiſt him with all his Forces. On the other Hand, 

he was but too well acquainted with the Emperour's Tem- 

per, to hope to be able to ſoften a Heart which was an 

entire Stranger to all generous Sentiments. In this wretched 

State, looking upon himſelf as entirely ruined, the Time 

he paſſed till the Diet was the moſt melancholy and irk- 

ſome of his whole Life. It was not without Reaſon that 

he was alarmed, ſince the Emperour had actually deter- 

mined to comply with the King of France, and ſacrifice 

He endea- his Honour to ſordid Intereſt. The Diet being met at 


1 in the Month of September, the Emperour addreſſed 


Treaty, 5u; himſelf to the German Princes in Terms which plainly 


in vein. imported, that he made no Account of his Agree- 
ment 
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ment with the King of England. Surpriſed at this Pro» 19+: 
cedure, they could not forbear telling him their Thoughts 

of the Matter. They repreſented to him in a forcible 
Manner, that as they themſelves were Guarantees of the 
Treaty, they could not ſtand by and ſee it violated with- 

out great Derriment to their Honour. They even gave 

him to underſtand he ſhould not break it with Impunity. 
Whether Henry ſtood in fear of their Threats, or whether Richard 
Shame made ſome Impreſſion on his Mind, he was prevailed is Jer az 
with to ſet his Priſoner free, upon receiving the hundred “ . 
thouſand Marks, and Hoſtages for the fifty thouſand that 

were left unpaid. Richard no ſooner ſaw himſelf at Liber- 

ty, but he ſer forward with all ſpeed for the Low- Countries, 
without ſtopping on the Road any more than needs muſt. 

This Speed was no more than what was neceſſary, ſince 

Henry, who had repented of his having releaſed him, ſent 

after him to ſeize him; but it was too late. As ſoon as Brompt. 
he came to Antwerp, he embarked for England, and ſaſely He arrives 
arrived at Sandwich on the 2oth of ! 1194, after a 1 Eng- 
four Year's Abſence, fifteen Months whereof he had paſſed wo 

in Priſon. 

Before I finiſh what relates to Richard's Impriſonment, proceed. 
not to return hereafter to the Payment of the Reſidue of inge rbe 
his Ranſom, I ſhall ſubjoin in this Place all that happened E eu 
on that Score, as well with reſpect ro the Emperour as the 5 7 
Duke of Auſtria. The Laſt, after having often impor- tan 1s 
tuned Richard for the Payment of the Money, ſent Baldwin the rejt of 
of Betune, one of the Hoſtages, to let him know, that ““ Kan- 
he would come upon thoſe he had in his Power, if the Je. 
Treaty of Haguenaw was not ſpeedily executed. Richard, 
who knew by Experience the cruel Temper of that Prince, 
forthwith ſent back the ſame Baldwin with the Princeſs 
Eleanor, that he might cauſe the ſtipulated Marriage to 
be conſurnmated, whilſt the Money for the reſt of the 
Ranſom ſhould be getting ready. In all appearance, the 
Emperour had taken for himſelf the hundred thouſand 
Marks, and turned over the Debt to the Duke of Auſtria. 

Be this as it will, Eleanor and Baldwin found upon their 
Amival at Vienna, that the Duke was dead of a fall mo 
18 


—— _— —— 
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1194. his Horſe. Before he reſigned his laſt Breath, he had 
made his Mill, wherein he had ordered that the King of 
England's Hoſtages ſhould be releaſed, confeſbng that he 
had unjuſtly detained him, and that he could not in Con- 
ſcience demand a Ranſom. Notwithſtanding this expreſs 
InjunRion, the Prince his Son, who ſucceeded him, would 
have detained the Hoſtages, had not the Biſhops oppoſed 
it. They plainly declared they would not permit the Bo- 
dy of his Father to be buried till his laſt Mill was performed. 

To compleat the Matter, the Pope ſent him a Letter, 
wherein he told him, that he had ordered the Archbiſhop 
of Salta burg to excommunicate him, if he deferred an 
longer the Execution of his Pather's Will. Prevailed u 
by theſe Menaces, he releaſed the Hoſtages; and ** 
he had no great Inclination for the Princeſs of Breraigy, 
ſent her back likewiſe to England. As for the Emperour, 
his Difference with the Pope, and the War he was medi. 
rating againſt France, making him ſenſible that he might 
and in need of the King of England, he wiſhed to be 
reconciled to him. To that purpoſe he fent a Biſhop to 
beg his pardon, aud to aſſure him that he intended to 
reltore what he had extorted from him. But he died 
ſhortly after at Heſina, before he had performed his 
Promiſe. 3 

Richard Richard was received by his Subjects with Demonſtra- 

reduces his tions of Joy and Affection, which made him forget all 

1 the Diſgraces he had ſuffered during his Confinement. 

Faris His firſt Care was to diſcharge the Vow he had made to 

Hoved. offer to God the Rich Standard of Cyprus in St. Edmunds 

Nubrig. Church: Which done, he marched againſt ſome Caſtles 

ſtill in the Hands of Johns Adherents, of which Notting- 
ham Caftle was the only one that held our a Siege of ſome 

John eited Days, In the mean Time, he had ordered the Prince his 

3 Brother, who was retired to France, to be ſummoned to 

appear within forty Days, to anfwer to che Accuſations 
which ſhould be exhibited againſt him. Fob» not ap- 
pearing within the Time limited, rhe King cauſed a Sin- 
rence to be paſſed againſt him, wheteby his Effafes were 


all 
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in confiſcated, and he himſelf excluded from the Succeſſi- 1194. 
on to the Crown. 

This Affair being over, Richard was crowned a-new, Richard ir 
for fear his Impriſonment might have raiſed any Scruples crowned 
in the Minds of his Subjects. William King of Scotland Again. 
had a Mind to aſſiſt at the Solemnity, and carry the 
Sword of State on the Coronation-day *. This Piece of Hoved. 
Deference, and his conſtant Attachment to Richard whilſt P. 240. 
in Priſon, entirely gained him the Affections of that Prince, 
who omitted nothing to ſhow him Marks of his Friend- 
ſhip. It is true indeed, he did not think fit to give him 
up Northumberland, which he demanded with a great deal 
of Importunity to be put in Poſſeſſion of, on the Score 
of a very dubious Title, which even his Predeceſſor had 
thrown up. However, to ſoften in ſome meaſure this Re- AR, Tub. 
ſuſal, he granted him a Charter, whereby the Kings of T. I. p. 87. 
Scotland were to enjoy certain Honours and Privileges when- 
ever they came into England *'. 

Richard was too much bent upon being revenged of the 1195. 
King of France, to deny himſelf any longer that Satis- Richard 
faction. The Forgiveneſs of Injuries is a Virtue too rare $*04"** 

Men, to be mer with in a Prin ho wa ee 
among Men, ce who was none 1 
of the moſt ſcrupulous in Matters of Religion. To bring France. 
about his Defigns, he ſtood in need of a powerful Army, 
which could be neither raiſed nor maintained without an 
extraordinary Charge. His Kingdom already drained, was 
hardly in a Condition to ſupply his preſent Occaſions. 
However, Maney muſt be had any Rate; and to that % ,, 
Purpoſe divers Ways and Means were uſed which were not ;, ,4;/; 
very honourable. In the firſt Place, he demanded again 4 
all the Crown Lands which he had alienared upon his Nubrig. 
going to the Hoh Land. His pretence tor fo doing, 


Was, 


He did this as Earl of Huntington. Hoved. p. 420. 

*r They were to be conducted by the Sheriffs of every County 
from berwick to the Court, and allowed 100 Shillings a Day du- 
ning the Journey, and 3o whilſt they ſtaid; and alto 12 Loaves 
of fine Bread, 12 of the King's Simnels, with 4 Gallons of the 
* and 8 of the Ordinary Wine, G. See Pub. Act. Vol 1. 
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1195. was, that the Purchaſers had over and above received the 
Money they had disburſed, out of the Profits of the E. 
Nares, though they had enjoyed them but a very few Years, 
He put in practice another, and no leſs unlawful Means, 
to fill his empty Coffers. The Great Seal, which he had 
carried with him, having been loſt during his Voyage, he 
ordered a new one to be made; and obliged all thoſe that 
had any Patents or Commiſſions under the old Seal, to haye 
them renewed, and ſealed with the new one. His ſole Aim 


in this, was to extort Money from private Perſons for the 


renewing their Charters. Theſe two Methods not appear. 
ing to him ſufficient, he invented two more. The firſt 
was to prohibit Tournaments, and then to grant the Nobi. 
lity a Licenſe to hold, or be preſent at them, upon pay- 
ment of a certain Sum of Money, in proportion to their 
Rank and Quality *. The ſecond was to reſtore to his 
good Graces Geoffrey his natural Brother, and permit him 
to enjoy the Archbiſhoprick of Vork. The Biſhop of 
Coventry, a zealous Friend of Prince John, who had been 
ſentenced the ſame Time with him, received likewiſe the 
fame Favour : But it coſt the former two Thouſand Marks, 
and the Latter purchaſed his Pardon by a Preſent of five 
Thouſand. 
Philipgees All the Forces. Richard deſigned againſt France being 
the ſtart of ready, News was brought him, as he was ſitting at Table, 
bim, and that Philip had laid Siege to Verneuil. His 22 at 
bees”? the King of France's having got the Start of him, tranſ- 


Verneutl. ' a 
Walſug ported him ſo, that he ſwore he would not turn his Face, 


Pans. till ke came where the Enemy was. To keep his Oath, 


Hoved. he cauſed part of the Wall of the Room where he was at 
Dinner to be pulled down, and going directly out, went 
and embarked immediately with his Troops which were 
waiting for him on the Sea-Side, and ſafely arrived in 
Richard Normandy. Upon his Approach, Philip raiſed the Siege, 
make; hm juſt as he was upon the Point of becoming Maſter of the 
© * City. Some ſay, he was conſtrained to it by his Erd 
whic 


* An Earl twenty Marks, a Baron ten, and a Knight four, it 
Without Land, two. 
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which being ſeized by a Pannick Fear, betook itſelf to 1195. 
Flight, leaving the Tents and Baggage in the Camp. 

Some Time after, Richard being at Roan, the Queen his He pardons 
Mother introduced Prince John, who throwing himſelt at = abu 
his Feet, begged Pardon for his Crime. The King received 
him civilly, as he had promiſed the Queen, but however 
gave him to underſtand, that he was not ſatisfied of the 
Sincerity of his Repentance. I forgive jon, ( fays he, Brompt. 
raiſing him up) and wiſh I conld as eaſily loſe the Re- P. 1261. 
membrance of the Injuries you have done me, as you will 

forget my Pardon of them. 
I ſhall not undertake to give an exact Account of the Conrinua- 
War which was carried on by the two contending Mo- % 9f the 
narchs. The Particulars of it are of too little Moment to 3 5 
deſerve inſiſting upon. I ſhall content my felt with ob- 1193 9. 
ſerving that it laſted five Years, and was often interrupted 
by Truces, conſtantly broken by both Parties, without 
any Poſſibility of knowing on which Side to lay the Blame. 
The Hiſtorians of the two Nations have to that Degree 
made it their Buſineſs to vindicate their reſpective Kings, 
that it is eaſy to ſee that both of them have been too much 
ſwayed by their Inclinations or Prejudices. Be this as it 
will, the two Princes met with frequent Occaſions in this 
War to ſignalize their Conduct and Courage. But as the 
various Succeſs of their Arms, Fortune ſometimes favour- 
ing one Side and ſometimes the other, occaſioned the Con- 
tinuation of the War, one may ſay that they both loſt 
more than they gained by it. Philip among others, ſuffered Th 424 


an irreparable Damage in the Loſs of all the antient Records 5 


of the Crown, which were taken with all his Baggage in Crows. 
an Action near Blois. It was cuſtomary then for the King 
to carry along with him where-ever he went, the Archives 
of the Kingdom. Mezerai laments the Loſs France ſuſ- 
tained on this Occaſion, and deplores the great Damage 
done to the Hiſtory of that Kingdom with reſpe& to the 
Events before this Engagement. 

The Advantages the two Kings obtained over one ano- 4 Truce 
ther not being very conſiderable, they agreed at length up- #erween 
on a Truce, that they might find, in the Interim, the %“ 


« 


— 
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1195-9- Means to conclude a Peace. Some ſay * that Phil pro- 
* Diceto. poſed to Richard to decide their Quarrel by five Combatants 
p. 67% on esch Side, and that Richard conſented to it, provided 
the two Kings were to be in the Number, If this be true, 
which however is a great Queſtion, it is ſcarce probable 
that the Propoſal was made leriouſly and in good Earneſt, 
Thus much is certain, that ſeveral Attempts were made 
to bring the two Monarchs to a Peace, to which it was 
believed an Interview might conduce. But after ſever] 
Conferences, they parted without coming to any Conclu- 
ſion. 
Princeſs At one of theſe Conferences, the Princeſs Alice was te- 
Alice ve: ſtored to the King her Brother, who gave her in Marris 
foredt® to the Earl of Ponthiew. Upon going to the Holy Land, 
ther. Richard had committed her to the Cuſtody of the Seneſchal 
Hoved. of Normandy, who had refuſed to deliver her up without 
an expreſs Order from his Maſter, though Philip had often 
demanded her. | | 
The Queen At the ſame Time Joanna be 1, Siſter to Richard, and Wi⸗ 
of Sic.ly dow to the King of Sicily, married the Earl of Tholonſe. 
25 17 She obtained from the King her Brother an entire Relig- 
Thotouſs. nation of all Right and Title, as Heir of the Houſe of 
Poictiers, to the Earldom of Tholonſe. . 
Ki/hop of It happened, during this War, that Philip de Dreux, 
Beauvais Biſhop of Beauvais, a near Relation to the King of France, 
ee being in a Battle, was taken Priſoner by the Engliſh. His 
8 Quality, Character, but chiefly ſome injurious Expreſſi- 
Nubtig ons he had made uſe of to Richard, occaſioned his Ranſom 
ctd.o be ſet at fo high a Rate, that he applied to the Pope for 
his Protection. His Holineſi ſtrongly interceeded for his 
dezrly beloved Son, as he called him, in a Letter which he 
ſent the King on his Behalf. Richard in Anſwer ſent the 
Biſhop's Coat of Armour, all bloody as it was, and asked 


him, whether be knew his Son's Coat ? This clear Yon 
0 


1 She and Queen Berenguella leaving the Holy Land alittle before 
the King, arrived at laſt in Italy, where having Raid fix Months for 
fear of the Emperour, they went to Genoa, andembarked for Mar- 
ſeille;, from whence they came to Poictiert. It does not appear 
that bereng nella, Richard's Queen, ever cam? into England. 
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of the warlike Temper of the Biſhop, cauſed the Pope to 1195 ˙ 9. 
deſiſt from his Sollicitations, and to ſay, ſince he had quit- 
ted the Warfare of Chriſt for That of the World, it was j 
but juſt that he ſhould ſuffer the Conſequences of ſo ill a 
Choice. Upon this Anſwer, the Biſhop deſpairing of 
any Aſſiſtance from Rome, compounded for his Ranſom, 
which was ſet at two Thouſand Marks k. 

In the Account Hiſtorians give of this War, the French 
talk of nothing but the Advantages gained by Philip, and 
ſlightly paſs over his Loſſes, The Engliſh on the contra- Hoved. 
ry, taking no notice of ſeveral Engagements wherein the Paris. 
e pretend that Richard was worſted, mightily extol Gera. 
his great Succeſs. Among other Advantages, they cry up 
a Victory which he obtained over the Enemy between 
Conrcelles and Giſors, which the French mention only cur- 
ſorily, as an Event of little Importance. They ſay, that 4 ri&-ry 
Philip having advanced with 500 Horſe to view the Ene. / Rich- 
my, was like to have been ſurrounded, and forced to retreat aol 2 
to Giſors with ſome Precipitation, They add, the Bridge p. 0c. 
of that City fell down under him, and he was in danger of 
loſing his Life by that Accident. Notwithſtanding it is 
certain that Richard ſent to England a Letter concerning 
that Action, now to be ſeen in the Collection of Pablick AR. Pub. 
Adi, wherein he boaſts of having gained that Day a glo- T. I. p 56. 
rious Victory. It is hardly probable that he would have 
expreſſed himſelf in that Manner, had he only put to Flight 
500 Horſe-Men. Some Engliſh Hiſtorians even affirm, 
that on Occaſion of this Victory, Richard added to the 
Arms of England the Motto, Dieu & mon Droit. But 1 
can ſcarce believe this Motto to be of ſo old a Date, or that 
it owes its Original to that Event. 
The Forces of the two Kings were too much upon an 4 Fe- 
Equality for either of them to hope to make any great 7 
Progreſs in the War. After they had ſufficiently tired ee 
one another out, finding that all their Advantages amount- Paris. 


Nubrigien ſi lays, he was uſed thus by the King, for having in- 
cenſed the Emperour againſt him whilſt in Durance, who cauſed 
him to be loaded withas many Irons as an Aſs could bear; as he 
ſaid himſelf to thoſe that interceeded for the Eiſhop. 


Vor. III. U 2 ed 
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1195-9. ed to no more than the taking ſome paltry Towns, which 

| very often were retaken immediately, they gladly embraced 

an Opportunity which offered to pur an honourable Con. 

cluſion to the War: And that was by complying with the 

Pope's Exhortations, who ſent his Legate into France to 

try to make, Peace between them. The Pope's Aim was 

ro engage chem to undertake a freſh Craſade for the Reco- 

very of Feruſalem. But they were both too much diſ- 

couraged by the Firſt, to have any Thoughts of a Second 

Expedition. The Legate's Arrival however had a good 

Effect, as it procured between the two Monarchs a Truce 

| for five Years, which put ſome ſtop to the Calamities 

| their Subjects laboured under. This Truce was concluded 

at a Conference they had together, wherein it was agreed 

_ that each Party ſhould remain in Poſſeſſion of what was in 
| his Hands. 1 

Pbilip ie At this Conference, Philip feigning to eſpouſe the In- 

Rich tereſts of Richard, ſhowed him ſome Papers, whereby it 


ard at Fa- 


8 appeared that Prince John his Brother had ill Deſigns againſt 
% him. Richard giving Credit to him too lightly, diſ- 
lic poſſeſſed his Brother once more of all his Territories, 
John, who which he had reſtored to him. But Fohs openly vindica- 
W ted bis Innocence, by ſending to the Court of France two 

loved. Nights who offered to maintain by Arms, that the Prince 

| had been falſely. accuſed. Philip not thinking fit to ac- 
| cept of the Challenge, Richard perceived that his Brother 
| was innocent, and put him in Poſſeſſion of his Eſtate 
| again, 6 ages en 

| A Sedition a Whilſt Richard was employed in France, the City of 

„% Lon- London was on a ſudden in great Danger, by Reaſon of 

l _ 4, 2 Sedition raifed by one William Fitz,-osbern, commonly 

| bs, called William Long-Beard, from the great Length of his 

| Beard. This Man, daring and ſeditious, by affecting con- 

| tinually to be an Advocate for the Poor and Meaneſt of the 

People, had gained him the Hearts 'of the Populace, who 

held him in extreme Veneration. He made uſe of his great 

Credit, with the People ro ſtir up a Sedition in the Cry. 
on account of a Tax, the Burden of which he alledged would 
 whally fall on the Poor. Hubert Archbiſhop of Canter- 


bun 
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, who was then the chief Juſticiary, could not appeaſe 
the Tumult, but by cauſing the principal Citizens to take 
to their Arms. Long-Beard finding himſelf hard put to 
it, fled to the Church of St. Mary le Bow, where he was 
ſcized, and afterwards hanged in Chains with nine of his 
Accomplices *. 

The Truce Richard had juſt made with France, gave him 
an Opportunity of going to England, and enjoying ſome 
Tranquillity, after all the Fatigues he had endured ever 
ſince his Acceſſion to the Crown. His Preſence was more- 
over 8 in England, in order to reſorm divers Abu- 
ſes which ha 
this was What he had reſolved to do; but an unexpected 
Accident obſtructed his Deſign. A Limoſin Gentleman ha- 
ving found in his Eſtate a Treaſure which had been hid 
there for many Ages, the King pretended, that as it was 
found in a Country of which he had the Sovereignty (a), 
it belonged to him, The Gentleman was willing to com- 
pound the Matter by giving him Part. But finding he 
was bent upon having the Whole, he applied to Vidomar 
Viſcount of Limoges for Protection, who ſheltered him in 
his Caſtle of Chaluz. Richard, who had nor been wont 
to meet with Oppoſition from his Inferiors, marched di- 
realy into Limoſim, in drder to lay Siege to the Caſtle 
which the Gentleman had retired to. When he came nigh 
the Place, he had a mind to take a Turn round it, in order 


to 


* His Body being ſtolen away and buried, his Followers preten- 
ded that Miracles were wrought at his Grave; but Guard: being ſet 
at the Place, and thoſe that came thitherto pray, ſoundly beaten for 
their Pains, the Cheat was ſeen through, and People quickly left 
off their Devotions to the pretended Saint. Ralph de Diceto. 

About this Time lived alſo the famous Robin Hood, with his 
Companion Little Fohn, who are ſaid to infeſt Yorkſhire with their 
Robberies. Some will have him to have been of a great Family, 
and reduced to that Courſe of Life by his riotous Living. He ne- 
yer hurted either Man or Woman, ſpared the Poor, and robbed 
only the Rich, Proclamation being iſſued out againſt him, he fell 


crept in during his Abſence, Accordingly The Ocre- 


ſion of Ri- 
chard's 


Death. 


fick at the Nunnery of Birkley, and deſiring to be let Blood, was 


betrayed and bled to Death. 


() The County of Limeſin was held of the Dutchy of 
Guienne, | 
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bis Wound. 
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to view it. But as he approached too near, one Bertraud an 
Archer, who was upon the Walls, let fly an Arrow at him, 
which ſhot him in the Shoulder, cloſe ro his Neck. The 
Wound was not in itſelf Mortal; but the Surgeon Who 
dreſſed it made it ſo by his Unskilfulneſs. It is ſaid, che 
King himſelf by his Intemperance did not a little contri. 
bute to inflame it. Be this as it will, the Wound gan- 
greened, and he died of it the eleventh Day, after having 
gone througha deal of Miſery. The Caſtle being taken 
whilſt he was yet alive, and the Perſpn that wound him 
brought into his Preſence, he asked him the Reaſon why 
he ſought his Life. Bertrand replied with an aſtoniſhin 

Boldneſs, that it was to avenge his Father and Brother, 
whom the King had ſlain with his own Hand; and added, 
that he gave God Thanks for his having ſo well ſucceeded, 
and was ready to undergo with Pleafure the moſt grievous 
Torments, {ince he had been ſo fortunate as to rid the 


World of ſuch a Tyrant. Though one would think this 


Anſwer ſhould have exaſperated the King againſt him, yet 


the dying Prince forgave him, and ordered him to be ſet zt 


Liberty, with a Preſent of à hundred Shillings. But 
immediately after the King's Death, Marchad, General of 


the Flemings, cauſed the miſerable Wretch to be flead alive. 


He makes 
John hs 
Heir. 


Before he died Richard made his Mill, wherein he leſt 
his Kingdom with all his other Dominions, and three Parts 


in four of his Money to John his Brother, reſerving the 


reſt for the Poor and his Domeſticks, He had formerly at 


AR. Pub. 
T. I. p. 68. 


Meſſina ſettled Matters otherwiſe, and made his Nephew, 
Arthur Duke of Bretaign, his Heir, This appears by his 
Letter from thence to the Pope, now to be ſeen in the Col- 
lection of Publick Acts. But in all Appeatancethe Fear of 
raifing Commotijons in his Dominjons, made him alter his 


Mind. Indeed there could be no other Reaſon to induce 


him to favour Prince John his Brother, whom he had no 


' Cauſe to love, to the Prejudice of his Nephew, whoſe 


Right was full as juſt as Jobis. In his laſt Mil he ordered 

his Body to be interred at Fonte verard, at the Feet of the 
King his Father, to teſtify his Sorrow for the many Un- 
eaſineſſes he had created him during his Life, His Heart 
Was 


was to be carried to Roan, as a Teſtimony of his Affection 
for the Normans. But his Bowels he ordered to be ſent in- 
to Poictou, deſigning to ſhow by that the little Eſteenz he 
had for the Poiftevins, with whom he was diſatisfied. 
He left behind him only a natural Son called Philip, to 
whom he bequeathed the Lordſhip of Cognac in the Dutchy 
of Gnienne. | 
Such was the Life and Death of this valiant Prince, who Richard's 
for the Greatneſs of his Courage was ſirnamed Cœæur de Lion, Charatter. 
After having commended his Valour , which favoured 
ſomewhat of a brutiſh Fierceneſs, in vain do we ſeek in 
him for ſome other Virtue that might afford Matter for Pa- 
negyrick. Thoſe thar praiſe him for his Bounty and Mag- 
nificence, do not conſider, that if he was liberal and ſplen- 
did, it was at the Expence of his Subjects, from whom he 
extorted ſeveral large Sums by rr Gel Means. But 
on the other Hand, we find in him Abundance of Vices, 
and ſome of the moſt enormous. His Rebellion againſt his 
own Father is a Blemiſh one may juſtly caſt on his Memo- 
ry. It is even apparent, that God was pleaſed to puniſh 
him for it, by a continual Scene of Troubles during his 
ten Years Reign, and particularly by a fifteen Months 
Captivity. We find likewile in this Prince an inſatiable 
Love of Money, which proved the Cauſe of his Death : 
A Pride, which made him look upon his Equals with Con- 
tempt, and his Inferiours as his Slaves. In fine, if Credit 
isto be given to what certain Hiſtorians ſay of him, an 
unbridled Luſt hurried him on, not only to negle& the 
Queen his Wife in order to abandon himſelf to an infamous 
Debauchery, but even to commit Sins againſt Nature. It is 
affirmed, Hp poor Hermit took the Freedom to upbraid 
him with that deteſtable Crime before his whole Court, and 
ro conjure him, in the Name of God, to reflect on the 
Deſtruction of Sodom. Be this as it will, all thoſe that 
have wrote his Life agree, that Pride, Avarice and Luſt 
were his three reigning Vices. It is ſaid that being one 
Day admoniſhed by F#lk Curate of Newilly, a Man fa- 
mous for his Zeal, to throw off thoſe wicked Habits, 
which were commonly called his Three Daughters, he re- 


x plied 
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1199. plied jeſtingly, that it was his Deſign ; and to that Purpoſe, 
e had reſolved to give the Firſt to the Templars, the Se. 
cond to the Mone, and the Third to the Biſbops. | 
Richard was very tall and well-made. His Eyes were 
Blew, and ſparkling with Fire, and his Hair of a bright 
Yellow, inclining to Red, It may be ſaid that England, 
where he never was above eight Months during the whole 
Courſe of his Reign, which laſted near ten Years, was ve 
unhappy under his Government, He loaded his Subjects 
with freqent Impoſitions and exceſſive Taxes. And yet 
no other Benefit accrued to the People for theſe prodigious 
Sums, but a little Glory for their King, which however 
they were ſatisfied with as redounding to the Honour of 
the Nation. 
Remarks Tis remarked as a Thing deſerving particular Notice, 
en — »ſe that this Prince, who had reſtored the Uſe of the Croſs 
2 as Bow, received his Death's Wound from that Inſtrument, 2s 
if Heaven had intended to puniſh him for reviving that 
Diabolical Invention. But I queſtion whether this Re- 
mark is built on a good Foundation. We have obſerved 
that the Exgliſh made uſe of the Croſi- Ba in the Conqueſt 
of Ireland, in the Reign of Henry II, and it was very un- 
likely they ſhould have diſuſed it in the few Years that 
had ſince paſſed over. | 
Arms of Richard was the firſt King of England, who carried in 
England. his Shield Three Lions Paſſant, wherein he was imitated by 
his Succeſſors. 
Compa- During this Reign, the City of London began to put 


___ on 2 new Face of Things with reſpect to its Government, 


London. 


and was divided into ſeveral Companies or Societies, or a3 
they are called at preſent Corporations. 


The End of Boox VII. 
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State of the Church from 1154 t0 1272. 
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= | LTHOUGHA Richard had ds the r199: 
WF) prince his Brother Heir to all his Domi- Reflettions 


4 

Yi Ae nions, John's Right was not by that * John's 
A 3 rendered cool, 1 _ 
e > abſolute ſoever a Prince may have been in Inberi- 
— his Life-Time, as ſoon as his Eyes are trance. 
cloſed, his laft ill is no further regard- 

ed than as it is conformable with the Laws, unleſs it be 
ſupported by Force. In the Affair of the noble Inheri- 

tance Richard had left by his Deceaſe, two Queries offered, 


which were not eaſy to be decided. The f firſt Was, Whe- 
Vor, III. X ther, 
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1199. ther, according to Law, Arthur Duke of Bretaign, as re- 


John takes 
Meaſures 
to ſecure 
the Cron. 


preſenting Geoffrey his Father, elder Brother to John, had 
as good or better Tie than John his Uncle, who was one 
Degree nearer. In the ſecond Query, the Buſineſs was to 
know, Whether in Caſe the Laws favoured the Nephew, 
Richard had Power to diſpoſe of his Dominions by a U 
contrary to the Laws and Cuſtoms, 

Two Things rendered the Deciſion of theſe Points ex. 
ceeding difficult. Firſt, the Difference between the Laws 
of the ſeveral States Richard's Dominions conſiſted of, 
In the ſecond Place, in the Kingdom of Ezgland, the 
largeſt and moſt conſiderable Part, there was no ſettled Law 
which regulated the Succeſſion to the Crown, or that al- 
lowed or took from the Kings the Power of diſpoſing of 
it as they pleaſed. And if, for want of ſuch a Law, they 
had been willing to look into the Engliſh Hiſtory for In- 
ſtances whereon to found a Precedent, that Method would 
have been no leſs perplexing. From the Con;weft to the 
Time I em ſpeaking of, there had been no occaſion to e- 
ſtabliſh or exclude the Right of Repreſentation with te- 
gard to the Crown. It is very true, that in running 
over the Times of the Saxon Empue, they would have 
met with ſeveral Inſtances ; but as there are others di- 
realy oppoſite, it was no eaſy Thing to decide the Mat- 


ter from thence. Belides, the Saxon Laws and Cuſtoms 


had not been in Force for above a hundred Years, the 
Normans having introduced a new Syſtem of Laws into 
the Kingdom. The moſt that could be alledged in John's 
Behalf was, that as there was no Law eſtabliſhed con- 
cerning this Matter, his Title was as good as Arthur's; 
and moreover, he had for him King Richard's Will, But 
on the other Hand, in moſt of the Provinces which the 
Empliſh were poſſeſſed of in France, the Right of Repre- 


ſentation in the direct Line was generally received. This 


Affair therefore would have been liable to great De- 
bares, had it been to be determined in a Court of Twſtice, 
or in the General Aſſembly of the States, by an impartial 
Judgement, But Toh» not thinking proper to ſtand to 
the Deciſion of any Tribunal, took a Courſe, "our to 

im 
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him appeared not ſo uncertain. He looked upon his Right 1199. . 

25 out of all Diſpute, or perhaps his Ambition would not | 
ermit him to be more ſcrupulous with reſpe& to his 

Nephew, than he had been with regard to the King his 

Brother. Be this as it will, he judged that Expedition 

was à more effectual Means to gain his Point than a De- 

ciſion, which might be to his Diſadvantage. He had 

with him beyond Sea, two Men, who ſeemed to him pro- 

per Inſtruments for his Deſigns, by reaſon of their great 

Intereſt in Eng/and. The firſt was Hubert Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the other William Marſhal, who was after- 

wards Earl of Pembroke. Theſe two Lords being wholly 

devoted to his Service, either becauſe they believed his 

Title good, or for ſome other private Reaſons, promiſed 

to uſe all their Credit in his Behalf. Not to loſe Time, 

which to him was ſo precious, he diſpatched them forth- 

with into England, enjoining them to act in Concert with 

the Queen his Mother, and the Chief Fuſticiary, who had 

been for ſome Time in his Intereſts. As for Queen Elea- 

nor, though one would think ſhe ſhould have been in ſuſ- 

penſe between her Son and Grandſon, there was a pri- 

vate Reaſon which biaſſed her in Favour of her Son: And 

that was, her fear that in Caſe Arthur aſcended the Throne, 
Conſtantia his Mother would have had the Adminiſtration 

of Affairs in her Hands during her Son's Minority, who 

was then but 13 Years of Age. Her high Spiric would 

have made her extremely uneaſy, if ſhe had been obliged 

to live under her Daughter-in-law, 

The four Per ſons on whom John had relied, ſerved Hi, rriend- 
him with Zeal and Succeſs. The FJuſticiary had great /erve him 
Power during the Interregnum. The Archbiſhop was at r 
the Head of the Clergy. Eleanor was exceedingly beloved fich. 4 
and reſpected in the Kingdom; and William Marſhal was | 
a Lord of diſtinguiſhed Worth, tho' he was not yet con- 
ſiderable for his Poſts. After they had concerted the pro- 
pereſt Methods to ſerve the Prince effectually, they la- 
boured to bring over the Magiſtrates of the Cities to their 
Side, Their Aim was to gain the People through their 
Means, that they might afterwards meet with leſs Op- 

V 01, III. X 2 polition 
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poſition from the Nobles. Their Endeavours having been 
crowned with all the Succeſs they had promiſed themſelves, 
they thought they were ſtrong enough to venture upon 
ſummoning the leſſer Nobility to take the Oathof Allegi- 
ance to John. There were but few that refuſed to com- 
ply, as well becauſe they imagined they acted in confer. 
mity to the general Bent of the People, as becauſe they 
were unacquainted with the young Duke of Brertaigy, 
who had never been in Exgland. Theſe two Steps being 
made, the Biſhops and Lay Barons were ſummoned to take 
the ſame Oath : But theſe were not ſo eaſily dealt with, 
Beſides that ſeveral of them queſtioned whether Johns 
Pretenſions were well grounded, they looked upon them. 
ſelves as the Judges of that Affair, ſo far were they from 
believing they were bound to ſubmit to the Deciſions of 
others. However, as the Body of the People had already 


declared for Fohn, they did nor think themſelves in a 


Condition abſolutely to refuſe taking the Oath required 
of them. Accordingly, on pretence of examining into 
the Laws of the Realm, they demanded a further Time, 
In the Interim, believing that a Civil War was unavoidz- 
ble, they began to ſortify their Caſtles, and make Prepa- 
rations to ſupport the juſteſt Cauſe, or at leaſt that which 
appeared to them to make moſt for their own Intereſt. 


Theſe Proceedings ſtartled the Prince's Friends. As they 


were very ſenſible he was not beloved, they were appre- 
henſive that the Barons might be determined to oppoſe 
him. To prevent this it was that they called at Vor- 
thampton an Aſſembly General, where they exerted their ut- 
moſt Endeavours to gain ſuch as were moſt oppoſite to 
them. Among other Things, they promiſed in John's 
Name, that he would fully reſtore all the Rights and Pri- 
vileges of the Nobles and People. This Promiſe, joined to 
others made in private to the moſt Obſtinate, produced 
the Effect they expected. All the Lords unanimouſly 
eng:gecd themſelves to ſwear Allegiance to John, and by 
that means the whole Kingdom was diſpoſed in his Fa- 
vour before his Arrival. An Embaſſy which was ſent at 


this Time from the King of Scotland, to demand Northun- 


berlana, 
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herland, gave ſome Uneaſineſs to thoſe that were at the 


Helm of Affairs. They were afraid he had a Deſign to H 


take Advantage of ſo favourable a Juncture to become Ma- 
ſter of that County, as indeed it would have been a very 
ealy Matter for him, England being then in no Condition 
to enter into a War. However, they found the Means 
to content the Ambaſſadors by fair Promiſes, aſſuring them 


that as ſoon as John Was arrived, he would give their Ma- 
ſter entire Satisfaction. 


W hilſt Fohn's Adherents were labouring for him in John 3e- 
where two e Ma- 


ſler of the 


late King's 
the Treaſure. 


England, he himſelf was not idle in France, 
important Affairs detained him. The firſt was a Negoti- 
ation he had begun with Robert of Turnham, who ha 
Cuſtody of Richard's Treaſure in the Caſtle of Chinon, of 
which he was willing to ſee the Iſſue before he went over- 
Sea. He was at length ſo fortunate as to gain that Officer, 
who put into his Hands the Money he had in his keeping ; 
and ſurrendered to him the two important Cities of Sau- 
mur and Chinon, of which he was Governour. The 
other Affair which kept John beyond Sea, was to get him- 
ſelf owned for Sovereign by the Provinces which the Eng- 
liſh held in France: Though in England every thing went 
according to his Wiſh, it was not ſo in France, where 
young Art hur his Nephew created him a great deal of Un- 
eaſineſs. Beſides his natural Right to theſe Provinces, it 
was to be feared that the King of France would aſſiſt him 
with all his Forces to get. the Poſſeſſion of them: And 
indeed, nothing could be_more advantagious for that 
Prince than to ſee themyFent ſrom the Engliſh Monarchy. 
Moreover, every one emed inclined to favour Arthur. 
The Governour of Auers had already delivered up that 
Place to him, and all the Lords of Poicton, Tourain, 
Main and Anjou, had taken the Reſolution of ownin 


him for Sovereign: So that Fobn ſaw himſelf as it were 


excluded from a great Part of his Brother's Inheritance. 


As their Example might prove of dangerous Conſequence 
with regard to Normandy, and even have ſome Influence 


in England, John was in great Perplexity. However, 
as he had Kichard's Treaſure in his Hands, he managed it ſo 
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as to ſecure the principal Lords of Normandy. By the 
Help of the ſame Money, he levied an Army, and laid 
Siege to Mans, which had fided with the Duke of Bre. 
raign. This Place having made no long Reſiſtance, he be- 
lieved it neceſſary to ſtrike a Terrour into the Normans, by 
an Inſtance of Severity which might make them dread de. 
claring againſt him. With this view it was thar he or- 
dered the Walls of Man to be razed, and the chief 
Burghers made Priſoners. Theſe rigorous Proceedings had 
the deſired Effect. How much ſoever the Normans were 
inclined to Arthur, they thought it their wiſeſt Courſe to 
ſubmit to his Uncle, in order to avoid the Evils they were 
threatned with. As ſoon as they had taken this Reſoluti- 
on, John came to Roan, where he was crowned Duke of 
Normandy by the Archbiſhop of that Ciry, who had been 
a great Inſtrument in diſpoſing the Minds of the People 
in his Favour. 

It was by no Means proper for John to think of reducin 
the other Provinces in France, before he had taken Poſſe. 
fion of the Crown of England. Beſides that a too-long 
Delay might have been prejudicial to him; ſo great an Un- 
dertaking would have been impracticable without the Aſ- 
fiſtance of the Enghſh., He was determined therefore to 
paſsover into England; and being arrived at London the 2 5th 
of May, on the Morrow he cauſed himſelf ro be crowned 
in W'iſtminſter Abbey. Before the Ceremony began, Hu- 
bert Archbiſhop of Canterbury made the following Speech 
to the Lords and People aſſembled. 


«c O Perſon can have a Right to the Crown of this 
ce Kingdom, unleſs after humbly invoking God's 
« Holy Spirit, he be firſt unanimouſly elected for his ex- 
« traordinary Virtues, and then ſolemnly anointed and con- 
e ſecrated, In this we imitate what was practiſed with re- 
« gard to Saul and David, whom God was pleaſed to ſet 
&« over his People, though neither of them was the Son of a 
« King, or royally deſcended. The former was choſen 
« for his Valour, the latter for his Humility and Piety; it 


„being God's Will that ſuch as were to be * 
| «c Ove 
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« Sovereign Power, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed in an eminent 
« Manner by their Virtues. If therefore any one of the 
« Family of the late King out-ſhines the reſt in noble Qua- 
« lities, we ought to make no Scruple to ſubmit our ſelves 
« to his Authority. I ſay this in behalf of the noble 
« Duke John here preſent, Brother to our illuſtrious Kin 

« Richard, who died without Iſſue. This Prince being 
« endowed with all forts of Verrues, and particularly with 
« an undaunted Courage and conſummate Wiſdom, on 
« the Score both of his Birth and Merit it is that we ele& 


« him for our Sovereign Lord, after having humbly in- 
« yoked the Holy Spirit“. 


After this ſhort Harangue, the Archbiſhop ſer the John is 


Crown on the Head of 
him the cuſtomary Oath, The Biſhop of Durham took 
it in his Head to proteſt againſt the Coronation, as done in 
the Abſence of the Archbiſhop of York. But this Pre- 
rence being founded neither on Law nor Cuſtom, was not 


at all regarded. 


Fohn, having firſt adminiſtred to crowned. 


The Archbiſhop of Canterbary's Speech well deſerves Remarks 


ſome Remarks. Several pretend to prove from thence, 


on the 
Ar chbi- 


that it was by Election only that the Kings of England |," 
in thoſe Days aſcended the Throne. They ground their Speech. 


Opinion upon the Archbiſhop's declaring it on ſo ſolemn 
an Occaſion without any Oppoſition. They alledge like- 
wiſe the Silence of the Prince elected, who muſt needs 
have been offended at ſo bold an Aſſertion, if he had nor 
been ſatisfied that the People had a Right of Election: 
But I cannot ſee how one can draw this Conſequence. 
Hubert takes upon him to declare, that John comes not 
to the Crown but by Election, without its ever appearing 
that the States had before determined any thing in the Mat- 
ter. It does not even appear that he ſo much as asked the 
Opinion of the Aſſembly after he had ended his Speech, 
but proceeded immediately to the Coronation of the King, 
upon the Acclamations of the People, who were got to- 
gether to ſee the Ceremony. Beſides, if John was elect- 
ed at that Time, whence is it that all Exgland had already 
ſworn Fealty to him? Was it ufual to take the Oath of 
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Allegiance before the Flection was over? Do we find any 
ſuch thing practiſed in Elective Kingdoms? Moreover, if 
the Right of Election had been then eſtabliſhed in England, 
what made the Archbiſhop alledge the Examples of Saul 
and David? Would it not have been more to the Pur. 
pole to produce thoſe of the former Kings of England? 
But there he is wholly ſilent. He is content with build. 
ing upon the Precedent of two Kings of //#rael, much 
more proper to eſtabliſh a new Right than to prove the 
Antiquity of an old one. There are even ſome Authors 
that affirm, the whole Aſſembly was extremely ſurprized 
at the Archbiſhop's Diſcourſe. And add, that after the 
Ceremony was over, being asked the Reaſon of ſo ex- 
traordinary a Procedure, he made anſwer, That he foreſaw 
John would bring the Kingdom into great Confuſion ; and 
therefore he had judged it proper to give him to underſtand, 
that he mounted the Throne by ELECTION, and not by 
HEREDITARY SUCCESSION, 10 the end he might always 
bear it in mind, that thoſe who gave him the Crown had 
likewiſe the Power to take it away. If this Particular was 
certain, the Right of Election would be overthrown by the 
Archbiſhop's own Words. For there is no manner of ne- 
ceſſity that there ſhould be any private Reaſons for the uſe 
of a Right, when it is firmly eſtabliſhed. But it is not 
likely that Hubert had the Gift of foreſeeing what did not 
happen till ſeveral Vears aſter. 

For the better Underſtanding the Motive of this Speech, 
one need only conſider the Circumſtances of this pretend- 
ed Election. Hubert, as has been obſerved, was entirely 
in John's Intereſts. The Buſineſs was to ſecure to that 
Prince a Crown, to which the Duke of Breraign had Pre- 
tenſions, which ſeemed not to be ill- grounded. However 
by Promiſes or Threats the Engliſh had been brought to 
ſwear Allegiance to Fohn, It was therefore not at all pro- 
per to fay that he aſcended the Throne by, Hereditary 
Right, ſince the Diſpute between him and Arthur had 
been neither examined into nor decided. Conſequently 
it would have been acting contrary ro John's Intereſt to 


have ſet it on Foot. But it was very much to his Ad- 
vantage, 
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vantage, to cauſe him to mount the Throne by a fort of 1199. 
Election, which was ſerviceable to him upon two Ac- 
counts. Firlt, as it gave him a Title to his Coronation : 
Secondly, as it gained the People of England to his Side, 
who by that Means would be rather induced to ſtand by 
their Choice, than to maintain him in his pretended Here- 
ditary Right, which was liable to a great many Difficul- 
ties. 
ohn was 32 Years of Age when he came to the Crown, Tie three 
which he had been ſo deſirous of; but which, by the juſt % 
udgment of God, ſerved only to render him more un- 5 
1 During the whole Courſe of his Reign, he met 9 l. 
with nothing but Misfortunes, and thoſe the moſt terri- 
ble; having to deal with three irreconcileable Enemies, 
namely, Philip Auguſtus King of France, Pope Innocent III, 
and the Barons of his own Realm. The firſt ſtript him 
of almoſt all the Provinces which his Predeceſſors had held 
in France. The ſecond wreſted from him the Crown of 
England; and if he reſtored it to him afterwards, it was 
not but upon the Terms of a ſhameful Homage. In fine, 
the Barons of England compelled him to give up all the Pre- 
rogatives which his Predeceſſors had enjoyed ever ſince Wil- 
lam the Conquerour. Theſe are the three principal Events 
of this Reign, the Particulars of which I am going to re- 
hte as ſuccinctly as the Subject will permit. 

As ſoon as John was crowned, his firſt Care was to re- John -e 
ward thoſe who had been inſtrumental in placing him on 17 
the Throne. William Marſhal was created Earl of Pem- Fu To 
broke : Geoffrey, the Chief Juſticiary, received the Title >a, 
of Earl of Efſex : Archbiſhop Hubert looked upon as a 
Recompence the Office of High-Chancellor, which the 
King conferred upon him ; rhough many were of Opinion, 
that his accepting it was a Diſparagement to his Eccleſiaſtical 
Dignity. Indeed, they had ſeen Chancellors made Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, for Inſtance, Thomas Becket ; but 
this is the farſt Time that an Archbiſhop had been inveſted 
with the Chancellorſhip. 


Vo L. III. Y The 
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110 The new King having made ſure of the Exgliſb, ſtayed 
He 4251 no longer in the Kingdom than was necęſſary to amuſe the 
1 King of Scotland. This Prince was very preſſing for the 
Jand's De. Reſtitution of Northumberland and Cumberland, and 
mand, threatned to carry his Arms into thoſe Counties, unleſs 
Hoved. ſpeedy Satisſaction was made him. John had no Defign 

to comply with his Demands, but however did not think 
it proper to give him a flat Denial at ſuch a Juncture. To 
extricate himſelf out of this Difficulty, he choſe by a ſoft 
Anſwer to ger him to be ſatisfied with a general Promiſe, 
till ſuch time as his urgent Affairs in France ſhould permit 
him to enter into a Negotiation with him. The Truth is, 
this was the only Courſe he could take, ſince he could not 
abandon his Matters in France without running the Hazard 

of loſing all there. 
TheDutch- Conftance, Mother of Arthur, had perceived by Fohy's 
% of Bre- Proceedings, that he deſigned to ſeize upon all the Pro- 
5 %% vinces which Henry II, and Richard had been poſſeſſed 
, en of in France. But as ſhe found it not in her Power to 
the Pro withſtand him, ſhe had taken a Reſolution to put the 
tun of Duke her Son under the Protection of the King of France. 
France. With this View ſhe had defired that Monarch to give 
her a Meeting at Towrs, where ſhe had delivered the 
Duke into his Hands. At the ſame time ſhe gave him 
Poſſeſſion of the principal Places of Bretaign, Tonrain, 
Toictou, Anjou and Maine, to hold them in the Name of 

Arthur. 

Philip Philip deſired nothing fo much as the Recovery of 
breaes the the Provinces which the Engliſh were poſſeſſed of in 
pris France. He had even waged ſeveral Wars in order to 
apt. compaſs his Ends, though with little Succeſs. It is no 
wonder therefore, if he did not fail to lay hold of fo 
favourable an Opportunity. Under pretence of acting 
for Arthur, he had already broken the five Years Truce he 
hid made with Richard. He had even made himſelf Ma- 
fter of Evreux and the Province of Maine, whilſt the 
Bretaigns had ſurprized Angiers ; from whence Morchad, 
King John's General, had driven them a little oo 
| | ews 
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News of theſe Things being brought to England, cauſed 1 99. 1 
bn to haſten his Departure, in order to go and ſettle his John 2-es 1 

Affairs beyond Sea. Upon his Arrival at Roan, he drew wart Fw | 

an Army together of Engliſh and Normans, which was of 

quickly reinforced with the Troops that the Lords of his 

Party brought from the other Provinces. This great Ar- 

mament ſurprized Philip, As he was unwilling to run any 

Hazard, he made as if he was deſirous of putting an End 

to their Differences by way of Negetiation ; and to that 

purpoſe demanded a Truce for fifty Days. Inſtead of Trure for 

making the beſt of his Advantages, John ſuffered himſelf 59 Pays. 

to be out-witted by his Enemy, and granted him a Truce. xg 

He imagined that the Terrour of his Arms obliged the King ; 

of Frauce to deſiſt from his Projects. Before the Truce 

was Expired, the two Monarchs had an Interview between 

Bativant and Gaillon, to try to accommodate Matters. 

Philip talked very big, and after ſuch a Rate as ſerved to 

ſhow that he was far from having the leaſt fear about him. 

He demanded all the Norman-Yexin tor himſelf, and Poic- 

tau, Anjou, Maine and Tourain for Arthur; for which 

Provinces he had already received that Prince's Homage. A 

Demand ſo oppolite to John's Deſigns, having broken off 

the Conference, and cauſed all Hopes of Peace to vanith, 

Hoſtilities commenced on both Sides. 

Joanna Counteſs of Tholouſe and Queen Dowager of peu of 
Sicily, Siſter of King John, died in the beginning of this Joanna 
War at Koan, where ſhe was come to pay a Viſit to the * N 
King her Brother. She was buried at Fonteverard, in a Catel. 
very ſplendid Manner, near the Kings Henry and Richard Hiſt des 
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her Fat her and Brother. Cont. de 
Whilſt John was taken up with his Siſter's Funeral, 5 F 


Philip was in Bretaign, where he made himſelf Maſter of 4;r,,2, 
certain Places which had revolted againſt the Duke, and archur, 
fided with John. Among theſe Places was the Caſtle of 
Balun, which Philip ordered to be demolithed as ſoon as 
it was in his Power. This Procedure having given Ot- 
fence to William de la Roche, Governour of the young 
Duke, he complained of it as a Breach of the Treaty he 
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1199, had made with Philip, in the Name of his Pupil. The 
Truth is, they had agreed that all the Places which ſhould 
be taken from the Enemy, ſhould be delivered into the 
Hands of the Duke as ſoon as he came of Age. But in- 
ſtead of making any Excuſe, taken from the Circum- 
ſtances of the War, for what he had done, Philip ſcorn- 

John rai- fully replied, That it was not to be expected that the Conji. 
ſes the Siege deration of the Dube of Bretaign's Intereſt ſhowld hinder him 
of Lavar- ; | 
din. from conſulting his own. At the fame Time, without 
Hoved. giving the Governour any further Satisfaction, he marched 
| on and laid Siege to Lavardin. But upon King Fohr's 
ast at the Head of anumerous Army, he thought 
fit to retire into Maine. For the ſame Reaſon, he ſound 
himſelf obliged to quit that Province and ſhelter himſelf 
in his own Dominions. 
Conſtance In the mean Time, what he had done in Bretaign, and 
endAithir his Reply upon that Occafion, had opened the Eyes of 
yg —=3g William de la Roche. This prudent Governour, finding 
that Philip had no other View than to make uſe of his 
young Maſter as an Inſtrument to advance his own Affairs, 
thought it his Duty to endeavour to blaſt his Deſigns, 
Accordingly, he carried off Conſtance and Arthur from 
the Court of Philip, and brought them to King Jobn, al- 
ter he had reconciled them to him. This might have 
proved fatal to the King of France, if he had not by good 
Fortune, or perhaps by good Managemenr, recovered his 
Loſs, which he looked upon as very neceſſary to ſerve for 
a Mask for his Ambition. There were ſome in the Court 
of King John, who bribed by Philip, or put of Aﬀec- 
tion to the young Duke, gave Conſtance to underſtand that 
her own and her Son's Lite were in Danger near a Prince, 
They r who was to be lo great a Gainer by their Death. Theſe 
= bo Intimations often repeated, made ſuch an Impreſſion on the 
Mlinds of the Princeſs and young Duke, that they private- 
ly withdrew from the Court of King John, and went and 
threw themſelves into the Arms of their former Pro- 
tector. | * 85 
As Arthur's Return furniſhed, Philip with a plauſible 
Pretence to continue the War, it cauſed John to loſe - 
the 
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the Hopes he had flattered himſelf with whilſt he had the 1199. 
ung Prince in his Cuſtody. In all Appearance, this The * 
ar was like to be of a long Continuance. John had John's af: 

ſtrengthened himſelf with the Alliance of the Emperour Fair. 

Otho of Saxony his Nephew, who had promiſed him a 
werful Aſſiſtance. He had likewiſe gained to his Side 

the Earl of Flanders, and by an unexpected Turn, all Gui- 

enne had juſt declared for him. All theſe Advantages were 

ſufficient to enable him to carry on the War without any 

Dread of the Enemy. The Province of Gaienne was ſo 

conſiderable, that 7 immediately laid aſide all his other 

Deſigns to go and take Poſſeſſion. 

His Affairs ſtanding thus, he had reaſon to flatter him- 1200. 
ſelf with the Hopes of Succeſs in the Continuation of the Philip /e 
War. However he choſe rather to liſten to the Propoſals/*” Feace. 
of Peace, which Philip got the Cardinal of Capua to in- 
ſinuate to him. The numerous Forces John had drawn 
together, his Alliance with the Emperour and the Earl of 
Flanders, and the Succours he might expect from the Gaſ- 
coins, had made Philip ſenſible that at ſuch a Iuncture it 
would not be poſſible for him to make any great Progreſs. 
Accordingly, finding that he was like to get nothing by 
the War, he turned about in order to procure by a Peace, 
what he could not expect to obtain by his Arms. As he 
conſidered not the young Duke of Bretaigu's Intereſts but 
with reſpect to his own, he made no manner of Scruple to 
2bandon that Prince, in order to obtain the better Terms 
for himſelf. After a ſhort Truce, which gave them an 
1 0 enter into a Negotiation, a Peace was con- 
cluded by the Mediation of the Cardinal of Capua, the 
Pope's Legate, upon theſe Conditions: 

That Philip ſhould give no Aſſiſtance to the Duke of Treaty of 

Bretaign, but ſhould ſuffer Jobs to take Poſſeſſion of Peace be- 


Poitton, Maine, Tourain, and Anjou, without Moleſta- x — 
don. | 90 Act Pub. 
That he ſhould reſtore to John the Earldom of Evreux, T. Ip. 17. 


Berry, 7 and all in general that he had taken from 
1 


the Enpliſh ſince Richard's Death. | 
4 That 


— — 
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1200. That immediately after the Reſtitution of Berry and 
Auvergne, Fohn ſhould yield up theſe two Provinces, for a 
certain Time, to Prince Lewis Sou of Philip, and pay him 
twenty Thouſand Marks of Silver for the Dowry of 
Blanche of Caſtile his Niece (a) when that Prince was to 
marry. 
That in caſe John died without Iſſue, he ſhould leave 
theſe two Provinces to Lewis. 
That John ſhould not aſſiſt, directly, or indirectly, 
the Emperour Orho his Nephew, who was at War with 
France, | 
This Treaty was fatal to the Duke of Bretaign. The 
young Prince finding he was too weak to ſtand againſt the 
King his Uacle, without the Aſſiſtance of France, quick. 
ly loſt all the Provinces that had declared for him. He ſaw 
himſelf even obliged to do Homage for Bretaigu to King 
John, as his Predeceſſors had always done to the Dukes of 
Normandy. But notwithſtanding the King of Fraxce had 
thus deferred him, he choſe rather to ſtay with him, than 
truſt himlelf with an Uncle, of whom he had enter- 
tained a Suſpicion, which could not be blotted out of his 
Mind. | 2b 
As ſoon as the Peace was ſigned, Queen Eleanor ſet for- 
ward for Spain to ferch Blanche of Caſtile her Grand- 
Prince Daughter, who was to be married to Prince Lewis. As 
Lewis the Kingdom of France was then under an Interadlict, ſhe 
 marr'ss conducted the young Princeſs to Roan, where the Nuptials 
—_ 7 were ſolemnized. All che Articles of the Treaty being exe- 
cCiuted except the Delivery of Berry and Auvergne, which 
was to be done to the Prince of France, Jom faithfully 
performed his Engagement. Thus the two Counts parted, 
in all appearance, in perfet Unity. 
Ambaſſh In the mean while, the Emperor offended at the Peace 
* be which was concluded withaut conſulting him, ſent Am- 
ro Be + baiſadors to the King his Uncle, to upbraid him with it. 
chu. At the ſame Time he demanded ſome Jewels, which 
Richard had left him in his Will. But as N no 
| 3 ger 


She waz Daughter of 4lphonſus VIII. and Eleaner Daughter 
of Henry II. | 
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longer in need of his Aſſiſtance, he found Reaſons or Pre- 1200.” 
tences to diſpenſe with giving him Satisfaction. 

If John faithfully executed his Part of the Treaty, John rates 
Philip was no leſs punctual to perform what he had pro- % e of 
miſed. He beheld with a ſeeming Unconcern, the Pro- „igt that 
greſs of the King of England; who taking the Advantage had ſided 
of Arthur's Weakneſs, diſpoſſeſſed him of all the Provinces 21h Ar 
which had been given him. Bretaign alone, to which John mur. 
could lay no manner of Claim, remained in Subjection to 
the Duke. 

But whilſt Joh» was making all theſe Conqueſts, he Fe /alls in 
himſelf was vanquiſhed by the Charms of 1/abe/la of An- 2 i 15 
gouleme, one of the greateſt Beauties in her Time. She had / Angoa- 
been contracted to Hugh Earl of Marche: But being then leme. 
too young, the Marriage had not been conſummated. Se- 
veral Obſtacles had afterwards interveened, which prevent- 
ed Matters from being accompliſhed, though the Contract 
ſtill remained in Force. The violent Paſſion John had en- 
tertained for this Lady, put him upon earneſtly fecking all 
imaginable Means to poſſeſs her. But his Ends could nor 
be attained without very great Difficulty. He had no lefs 
than two Marriages to break through at once, namely, His 
own with Aviſa of Glouceſter, who during the ſeveral 
Years they had been together, had never given him any 
Occafion to complain, and that of Iſabella, with the Ear! 
of Marche, However, his new Love having made him *'ov d. 
call to mind, that Aviſa was related to him within the De- * 9" 
grees of Conſanguinity forbidden by the Canons, and that af 8 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury had proteſted againſt his Glouceſ- 
Marriage, he beſought the Pope to annul it. Whether t-r. 
the Pope was willing to do the King a Pleaſure, or whether 
he was glad of an Opportunity to exert the Authority of 
the Church, he appointed the Archbiſhop of Hourdeaux 
and two other Biſhops, Judges in the Caſe, After a ſlen- 
der Examination, the Commiſſioners declared John's Mar- 
nage with Avi/a null and void; which done, the King de- 
manded 7/abella of the Earl of Angoulſ me her Father, who 
gave her to him, without making the leaſt Conſcience of 2 


breaking bella. 
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1200. breaking his Word, in order to procure a Crown for his 
Daughrer. | 
In chis Manner it is that Hiſtorians, for the moſt Part, 
ſpeak of John's ſecond Marriage. They aſſure us, that his 
Love for Habella of Angonlime, was the real Motive of his 
Diceto. annulling the Firſt, There is one however, who under. 
p. 706. takes to vindicate the King, by aſſerting that he divorced 
Aviſa before his Paſhon for Iſabella. But I queſtion whe. 
ther the Authority of a fingle Hiſtorian 2 be put in the 
Balance againſt the Teſtimony of all the reſt. 
Conſtance A little after the King's Marriage, Conſtance of Bretaign, 
Bre who had been married to Ralph Earl of Cheſter, having loſt 
r Guy ber ſecond Husband ; or, as ſome ſay, voluntarily quitted 
Thouars him, eſpouſed for her third Husband Gay de Thowars. She 
Argentre. died in 1201, having lived about a Year with her new 
She dies: Spoufe. By this third Marriage ſhe left a Daughter called 
Alice, who was Dutcheſs of Bretaign, after the Death of 
Arthur her Brother. 
Th: Eng. Jobn thought himſelf happy in having obtained, by a 
hm have moderate Sum, and the Reſignation of Berry and Auvergne, 
a mean O- the Provinces in France, which his Anceſtors were former- 
; op ly ſeized of. But the Fngliſp looked upon the Treaty as 
ſo diſhonourable, that they could not forbear murmurin 
at it. They regarded their King as a faint-hearted — 
= cowardly Prince, who had been ſo mean-ſpirited as to 
purchaſe a Peace, at a Time when all Things ſeemed to 
promiſe him good Succeſs in the War. But theſe Mur- 
murings gave him but little Uneaſineſs. He imagmed he 
had done enough in depriving the Duke his Nephew of 
the Protection of France, and reducing him to Bretaign a- 
Jone, of which alſo he did not deſpair of one Day diſpoſ- 
ſeſſing him. 
John re- As ſoon as he had ſettled his Affairs in France, and ſecured 
14-n: te his new Acquilitions, he returned to England, where quickly 
Bo and. after, having conveened an Aſſembly or Parliament, he demand- 
a ed a Subſidy of three Shillings upon every Hide of Land, for 
2 = the Payment of the Dowry of Blanche of Caſtile his Niece, 


Subſidy, according to his Agreement with Philip. His Demand met 


which is at firſt with great Oppoſition, People could not underſtand 
granted. 1281 e What 
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what Buſineſs the Engliſh had to pay the Dowry of a Sa- 1200. 
niſh Princeſs, in order to marry her to a French Prince. ary way 
| Nevertheleſs, as it was the firſt Subſidy he had demanded, ;1gyea. 
they did not think proper to deny him. It was howe- Paris. 

ver with ſo great a Reluctancy that they were brought to 

+ Compliance, that it was eaſy for him to ſee how difficult 

it would be for the future to raiſe Money upon the 

People, unleſs he rendered himſelf abſolute. which it is 
pretended he began from that very time to aſpire to. | 

In the mean Time Geoffrey, his natural Brother, who The Arch- 

was Archbiſhop of Tork, making light of the Conſent of % of - 
the States for this Tax, forbad the Collectors to levy it 3 
within his Dioceſi. Nothing could be more unreaſonable ie vying of 
than the Archbiſhop's Pretenſions. He had no manner of bh Sub ſi- 
Right to ſtand up againſt what had been reſolved upon by Y. 

the Body of the Nation. But he was a Perſon of a turbu- 
lent and ambitious Spirit, who, wanting to make himſelf 

opular, would have been very glad to find any that would 

8 backed him. John never ſuſpected he ſhould meet 
with Oppoſition from that Prelate, after the ſignal Service 
he had done him, during Richard's Abſence, in delivering 
him out of Priſon, and openly eſpouſing his Cauſe a- 
gainſt Longchamp. But however, notwithſtanding the 

Reaſon he had to be diſplea ſed with him, yet he was willing 
to keep fair with him. To that End he was content with 
requiring him to attend him in France, imagining that by his 

Abſence this Affair would drop of itſelf. But the Arch- 
biſhop refuſed to comply with his Orders, and by that 
Means furniſhed the King wieh a Pretence to ſeize his Tem- 
poralities. This Puniſhment was not capable of humblin 

his daring Spirit, He excommunicated the Sherif of the 

County of York, with all his Officers employed in levying 
the Tax, and laid his whole Dioceſs under an Juterditt, 

becauſe the People were backward to ſtand by him. He 

had flattered himſelf that the whole Kingdom would be 

ready to declare for him. But when he ſaw that no body John par- 
ſtirred, and that he was left to act alone, he ſought the 5 1 
Means to be reconciled to the King. The preſent Juncture a7 


crowned 


Vor. III. Z proved again. 


Lincoln. 
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1200. proved favourable to his Deſign. Jobs being upon the 
Point of cauſing himſelf to be crowned together with his 
new Queen, thought it unbecoming at ſuch a Seaſon to re. 
fuſe a Brother the Pardon he was ſuing for. 

Immediately after the King's Coronation, Hugh Biſhop 
of Lincoln dyed at London, with the Reputation of Sanc. 
tity. 

An Inter- Since the Death of Richard, the King of Scotland wy, 
view * very importunate for the Reſtitution of the two Counties, 
agen to which he laid Claim. He had been often amuſed with 
England general Promiſes, which had all ended in nothing. At 
and Scot length, finding they were in no haſte to give him Satisfac. 
land a? tion, he openly threatned to do himſelf Juſtice by Force 
AR. Pub. of Arms. Upon which John could no longer put off 
TI. p 251. that Affair, which began to make him uneaſy. But, in- 
Hoved. ſtead of treating by Ambaſſadors, he believed I e ſhould 
Faris. manage Matters better by ralking in Perſon with Vl. 
lam: To that Purpoſe he deſired him to come to Lincoln, 

The King where he went himſelf ro meet him. Before they entered 
gf _ upon the Affair, John required that in the firſt Place 
0 50 William ſhould do him Homage. To which William ha- 
os ving conſented, the Ceremony was performed on a Hill * 
nygh:on without the City, in the Prefence of the Archbiſhop of 
— Canterbury, who adminiſtred the Oath to the Yaſal-King, 
Remake It is not known for what Territories William did this 
upon is, Homage. As the Scorch Writers have not poſitively de- 
termined the Matter, the Engliſh infer from thence that it 

was for the whole Kingdom of Scotland. But this Infe- 

rence is not altogether juſt. Beſides, it is not very like- 

ly that this Prince ſhould voluntarily return to the V- 

ſalage, from which he had beeen freed by King Richard, 

before his Expedition to the Holy Land. And indeed it 

does not appear that there had been any Alteration in this 

Reſpect, ſince Richard by an authentick Charter had re- 

John/-i/ts nounced his Right of Sovereignty over Scotland. Be this 
off = Linz as it will, the Homage being done, the King of Scotland 
47 5 ,. Would have moved his Affair, but the King had the Addrels 
mand, tO put it off till another Time, on Pretence he could do- 


nothing 


* Since called Bore Hill. 
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nothing without the Conſent of the States, He even ob- 1200. 
liged Williams to [wear that he would not marry his Daugh- 
rer without bis Approbation. 

Whilſt theſe two Monarchs were at Lincoln, the Body 
of Hugh, the late Biſhop of that City, being removed 
thither from London, they both went out to meet it, and Diceto: 
for ſome Time bore the Coffin on their Shoulders. 

It was here likewiſe that the Ciſtercians, who had refuſed The King 
to pay the late Tax, ſent to the King twelve Abbots, who % "2... 
falling proſtrate at his Feet, humbly implored his Mercy. cians into 
The King, ſtruck with the Sight, fell on his Knees and Favorr. 
asked their Bleſſing, promiſing them to found an Abbey for Hoved. 
their Order, Some time after he performed his Promiſe, 
and built the Abbey of Bowley, which ſome call Beaulieu *, Hamp- 
which he endowed with the Privilege of Sanctuary, and ſhire. 
with large Revenues. 

The Reſpect Fohn had ſhown for the Body of the Bi- The Ca- 
(hop of Lincoln, and his Condeſcenſion for the Ciſtercian v 4 
Monks were not ſufficient to gain him the Aﬀections of HED * 


the Clergy. He had fancied, that the Eccigſiaſtichs prepoſ- ſecł a Bi- 


Attachment to the Church, would induſtriouſſy decline all 24 59: 
Occaſions of creating him Uneafineſs. But it was not Hoved 
long before he was ſenſible that the Steps he had made, had 
not produced the Effect he expected. The See of Lincoln 
being vacant, the King, according to the Uſage of his 
Anceſtors, recommended a Perſon to the Canons of that 
Church. But although the Prince's Nomination had till 
then been all along greatly regarded, this as rejected in a 
contemptuous and inſulting Manner, without their vouch- 
ö ſafing to ſoften their Refuſal with the leaſt Civility. In- 
˖ nocent III, who fat then in the Papal Chair, having re- 
ſolved to prevent Princes from having any Hand in the E- 
lections of Biſhops and Abbots, had taken Meaſures before- 
hand to get the King's Nomination rejected. For this Rea- 
ſon no doubt it was, that finding themſelves ſecure of the 


Pope's Protection, the Canons ſhowed ſo little Regard for 
their Sovereign. 


Vo 1. III. 3 Some 
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12000 Some time after, John received a freſh Mortification, 
_— Hubert, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had been ſo ze. 
nod, 106 lous a Stickler for him, grew cool, when the Buſineſs in 
withſtand- hand was the maintaining the Rights of the Clergy, and the 
37 the Privileges of his See. Hitherto there had been no Synod 
yo 3771. held in England without the King's Licence. This was 
on. a Piece of Deference then thought might be paid the King 
Paris. without any Injury to the Church or Clergy. But it 

ſeems Innocent III, who came to the Popedom at thirty 
five Years of Age, had formed the Project of depriving 
Princes of every Thing that looked like Juriſdiction over 
the Church. Hubert informed of this Deſign, and direct- 
ed by the Pope, began the firſt to diſregard. the King's 
Commands. He not only conveened a Synod without ask- 
ing his Leave, but even held it notwithſtanding the King's 
poſitive Prohibition by his Chief Juſticiary. In all Ap. 
pearance, the little Reſentment the King expreſſed at this 
Boldneſs, was very prejudicial to him afterwards, It was 
ealy to ſee, that terrified by the Example of the King his 
Father, he had reſolved to avoid all Occaſions of quarrel. 
ling with the Clergy. His Enemies made their Advantage 

1201. of this in Matters of great Importance. Hubert, not 
Huber: content with having thus ſlighted the Orders of his Sove- 
70. King. reign, endeavoured to equal him in ſome Meaſure, and 
Paris. even to ſurpaſs him in Magnificence. Whilſt the King 

was celebrating the Feaſt of Chriſtmas at Guilford with great 
Solemnity, the Archbiſhop affected to do the ſame Thing 
at Canterbury, with ſuch Pomp and Splendour that the King 
was piqued at it, and conſidered it as a Sort of Afffont. 
To puniſh in ſome Meafure the Vanity of the Archbiſhop, 
The King he cauſed himſelf to be crowned again at Canterbury, with 
geen the ſole View of putting him to a very great Expence. 
s third t 
Time, But this petty Revenge ſerved only to make appear how 
Fa is. much the King dreaded to attack directly thoſe who were 
in Credit. | wm 
The Eng. Tf the Treaty Jahn had made with France, gave his 
een Subjects an ill Opinion of him, his Behaviour after bis 
Knig en. Return into Exgland did not mend the Matter. The 


greateſt Part of the Barons were not over- ſatisfied of the 
Sood- 
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Goodneſs of his Title to the Crown. If they had taken "2%": 
their Oaths to him, it was upon Condition that he would 

reſtore the Privileges of the Nobles and People. Bur in 

vain had they expected the Performance of his Promiſe, e- 

ver ſince he had cleared his Hands of the War, wherein he 

was at firſt engaged. On the contrary, they ſaw him daily The Rea- 
uſurping an arbitrary Power, which made them apprehen- /#: o/ re 
five of his having formed a Deſign againſt their Liberties. Diſzaſt. a 
They had already taken great Diſguſt at the Subſidy which 

he had in ſome Meaſure extorted from them: After which 

they had ſeen him go into the North, where on Pretence of 

ſome Damage done his Foreſts, he had by an Act of Au- 

thority contrary to the Privileges of the People, exacted 

large Sums from the Northern Counties. To all this he ad- 

ded freſh Occaſions of Complaint, by debauching their 

Wives and Daughters, without any regard to the Quality 

or Merit of thoſe whom he diſhonoured by theſe Actions. 

All theſe Things together bred in the Minds of the Barons 

a Prejudice againſt him, which induced them by Degrees 

to take Mealures to prevent greater Evils, which they be- 

lieved hung over their Heads. They began to hold private The Nobles 
Conferences, wherein they agreed to ſtand by one another, reſolue to 
in Caſe any one of them ſhould be oppreſſed. At thoſe Proſe the 
Conferences it was reſolved to lay hold of the firſt Oppor- os þ 
tunity that offered, to let the King ſee that they were fully 

bent not to ſubmit to an abſolute Power. An Opportuni- 

ty preſented ſooner than they had expected. The Poicte- 

vins having revolted, the King deſigned to go in Perſon 

and chaſtiſe them; and ro that end ſummoned all the imme- 

diate Tenants of the Crown to meet him at Portſimouth, in $I 
order to attend him into France. The Barons looking up- Theyrefuſe ! 


on this as a favourable JunRure, aſſembled themſelves at 7% 44 


him into 
Leiceſter on ſome Pretence or other. A few Days after Dm 


they ſent this Meſſage to the King, That before they went Paris. 
over with him, they inſiſted upon it that he ſhould reſtore them Hoved. 
to their Privileges, purſnant to his Promiſe before his Coro- 

nation. John was of an impetuous Temper, more capable 

of being governed by Counſels which ſuired with his In- 
Clinations, than of hearkning to ſober Advice. Several of 


his 
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1201. his Miniſters perſwaded him to give ſome Satisfaction to 
the Barons, or at leaſt to put them off with good Words 
till the Heat of their Reſentment was ſomewhat abated. 
But he was not fo wiſe or ſo fortunare as to follow their 
wholeſome Advice. He was fo provoked at the Inſolence 
of the Barons, that without conſidering he was going to 
draw on himſelf their Hatred by his violent Meaſures, he 
ſummoned them to appear and deliver up their Caſtles as 

He attacks Pledges of their Fidelity. Ar the ſame Time he marched at 
the Barons, the Head of ſome Troops againſt Beauvoir-Caſtle, which 
he became Maſter of in a few Days. This Procedure hav- 
ing terrified the Barons, who had not as yet taken any 
Meaſures for their Defence, they ſaw themſelves under a 
who ſub- Neceſſity of ſubmitting ; and having put their Children 
es into his Hands as Hoſtages, they came to Portſmonth. 
He diſpen- Whether John had only made believe that he would go and 
fes with chaſtiſe the Poiftevins, in order to have a Handle to raiſe 
IC Money upon the Nobility ; or whether he was afraid to 

ey. ; ; 
leave the Kingdom at ſuch a J uncture, he diſpenſed with 
the Barons Attendance, upon their paying him two Marks 
of Silver for every [ Knights] Fee. In the mean Time, he 
ſent the Earl of Pembroke with ſome Troops into Norman- 
dy, whither he followed him in Perſon, as ſoon as he 

thought he might do it with ſafety. 

Upon bis Arrival at Roan, Philip deſired to have a 
Parley with him, in which he gave him ſuch Marks of 
Eſteem and Friend(hip, that a Prince of greater Penetra- 
They cen tion than John, would have been deceived.” At this In- 
firm their terview the Treaty was renewed, and ſeveral great Lords 
Aw ” were reciprocally made Sureties, who bound themſelves 
to ſerve againſt the Aggteſſor, in Caſe of a Rupture between 
the two Kings. But theſe Engagements, though very 
common in thoſe Days, were generally very ill obſerved. 
And therefore Princes have long fince left off giving 
one another mutual Securities, of which they have ſo 
often experienced the Uſeleſneſs. Before they parted, the 
two Monarchs agreed to contribute the fortieth Part of 
their Revenues to the Holy War, and exhorted the — 

nl 
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chieſt of their Subjects to follow their Examples. Philip, 120r. 
not content With careſſing John in an extraordinary man- Philip rt 
ner, deſired the favour of his Company for ſome Days at 7 b. John 


Paris, where he lodged him in his own Palace. In fine, he abies 


omitted nothing that he thought proper to convince him 
that he had a real Affection for him. 

The Friendihip which the two Monarchs had mutually Intrigue; 
ſworn to preſerve, ſeemed as if it would prove firm and / Philip 
ſting, ſince they had both voluntarily entered into it. 2 
And yet it quickly appeared, that the Demonſtrations of 
Kindneſs, Philip had ſhown his pretended Friend, were 
only a Snare to intrap him. At the very Time that he 
was giving him all theſe Marks of Affection, he was 
projecting how to out him of all his Dominions in France. 

Hugh Earl of Marche, was the Inſtrument he made uſe 
of to begin to bring Matters to the Point he deſired. 
This Earl could not withour extreme Concern, fee Kin 
Jobn in poſſeſſion of a Lady, which had been deſigned for 
him. To this was added a deep Reſentment of the Injury 
he had received. Theſe Things gave room to preſume, 
that he would eagerly embrace any Opportunity of re- 
venging himſelf. Philip having formed a Project upon the He ſpiries 
Diſpoſition the Earl of Marche was in, ſpared no Pains to r 
ſpirit him up to a Revenge, aſſuring him of a powerful 3 
Aſſiſtance. As ſoon as the Earl found he was ſure of the };,. 
Protection of France, he began by ſecret Cabals to corrupt 
the Poiftkevins, He ſucceeded ſo well, that in a ſhort Time 
they were all ready to revolt againſt King John, for whom 
they had no Affection. Upon which Hugh, applying Arthur 
himſelf to the young Duke of Bretaign, gave him to un- iin, Philip 
derſtand, that the Time was come, wherein he might with 2 
Eaſe wreſt out of the Hands of his Uncle the Provinces > 
he had ſeized. Arthur being informed by the Earl, that 
the King of France had engaged to ſupport him, was of O- 
pinion that he ought not to let ſlip ſo favourable an Oppor- 
tunity. The Bretaigns, his Subjects, readily joined in the 
Conſpiracy, by reaſon of the good Opinion they had en- 
tertained of their Prince. They imagined that his Name 

| Was 
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1201 was a good Omen of his future Grandour ; and for no o- 
ther Reaſon verily believed that he would gain as great ; 
Reputation in the World as the famous Arthur, whoſe 
Name he bore. Thus the Love, Jealouſy, and Reſent- 
ment of the Earl of Marche, the Ambition of Arthur, and 

1202. the Avarice of Philip, concurred together to King Fohy's 

4 fecond Ruin. In the mean while, he ſpent his Time in Mirth 
3 and Feaſting with his new Queen, without the leaſt ſuſpi- 
the two Cion of the Danger that hung over his Head. He wx 
Kings. rouled out of his ſupine Careleſsneſs, by the haughty Treat. 
Paris. ment he met with from Philip at a ſecond Interview be- 
tween them near Gallon. The French Monarch, whoſe 
Philipſum Matters were ripe, talked very big. He demanded for A. 
mon, John thay all the Provinces that Fohn held in France, with ſome 
. f , reaſonable Satisfaction for the Earl of Marche; and in Cafe 
Courrof Of Refuſal, he ſummoned him to appear before the Court 
Peers. of Peers, and to abide by their Fudgement. Fohn was ex- 
e 7 3 treamely ſurprized to hear him talk in ſo different a Strain 
Se, from what he had done at their late Interviews. As he did 
Philip not think his Affairs were in ſo bad a Situation as to oblige 
invades him to purchaſe a Peace upon ſuch hard Terms, he refuſed 
ro to comply with Philip's Demand, and diſdained his Cira- 
* tion. His Refufal furniſhed the King of France with what 
he wanted, a Pretence to invade Normandy, where he took 
ſeveral Places before John could be in a Readineſs to oppoſe 

him. 
Arthur Towards the middle of Autumn, Philip ſatisfied with his 
marries firſt Campaign, returned to Paris, where he celebrated the 
1% Kingof Nuptials of Mary his eldeſt Daughter with Arthur. His 
_— Aim in this was to authorize the Undertaking he was medi- 
ney tating, under Colour of maintaining the Cauſe of his Son- 
Goes io in-law. A few Days after Arthur departed, attended with 
Poictou; 200 Horſemen, to go and rake upon him the Command 
and be. Of the.revolting Poiltevins. When he came near Poictou, 
friezes Mi- he was informed that Queen Eleanor his Grand Mother 
rabel was in Mirabel with a few Attendants; upon which, 
reſolving to ſurprize that Place, he marched directly thi- 
ther, and ſoon became Maſter of the Town. Bur it was 
otherwiſe with the Caſtle, to which the Queen had retired. 


he 


1 R ng Ae. 
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The Reſiſtance he met with there, having made him 1202. 
ſenſible that he thould hardly be able to compaſs his Ends 

with ſo ſmall a Number of Troops, he called in the Earl of 

Marche to his Aſſiſtance, who ran to the Expedition, as 

to certain Victory. 

In the mean time, King John, who had received intelli- John flies 
gence of the Danger the Queen his Mother was in, , Ke- 
was marching Day and Night to her Relief. His 3 
Speed was ſuch, that he came near his Enemies before they 174. 
had made any great Progreſs in the Siege. However, it was Y uiſhes 
in their Power to retreat; but the Animoſity of the two 3 
Leaders againſt John, made them reſolve to go and give % whe 
him Battle. The Succeſs anſwered not their Expectations, ner with 
Upon the firſt Onſet, John put the Poictevin Troops to Eleanor 
rout, and drove them back to Mirabel, where he made bis Siſter. 
great Slaughter of them. This Victory was rendered (till 
more complete by the taking of the Duke of Bretaignu, the 
Princeſs Eleanor his Siſter &, the Earl of Marche, and two 
hundred Knights, who fell into the Hands of the Con- 
querour. John believed he had good Reaſon to rejoice 
at ſo fortunate a Blow. But the ill Uſe he afterwards made 
of his Victory, rendered it ſo fatal to him, that it would 
have been better for him if he had been vanquiſhed. Ar- Arthur 5s 
thur was immediately fent to Falaiſe, and the Princeſs (et 10 
Eleanor his Siſter to Briſtol Caſtle in England, where ſhe : —_ 
was kept confined 40 Years. Some of the French Writers nr 1 Ert 
have given another Turn to this Day's Action, by ſaying ſtol. 
only that Arthur was ſurprized in Mirabel; from whence Mczerat. 
it may be inferred that he went nor out to give his Uncle 
Battle. But King John's Letter, which he ſent to Eng- 
land after the Victory, and which is extant in the Col. AR. Pub. 
lettion of the Publick Acts, plainly ſhows that it was ſomething T. I. 
more than a Surprize, and confirms what the Engliſh Hiſto- 
rians ſay of it. Philip was ſo confounded at the News of 
Arthur and the Earl of Marche being taken Priſoners, 

Vol. III. A a that 


* She was called the Beauty of Bretaign. M. Paris ſays moſt of 


the Nobility of Poictou and Anjou wete made Priſoners in this 
Battle. p. 174. | 
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1201. ss a good Omen of his future Grandour ; and for no o. 
ther Reaſon verily believed that he would gain as great 
Reputation in the World as the famous Arthur, whoſe 
Name he bore. Thus the Love, Jealouſy, and Refent. 
ment of the Earl of Marche, the Ambition of Arthur, and 

1202. the Avarice of Philip, concurred together to King John's 

A fecond Ruin. In the mean while, he ſpent his Time in Mirth 
STR” and Feaſting with his new Queen, without the leaſt ſuſpj. 
;he rwz Cion of the Danger that hung over his Head. He waz 
Kings. rouſed out of his ſupine Careleſsneſs, by the haughty Treat. 
Paris. ment he met with from Philip at a ſecond Interview be. 
tween them near Gazlon. The French Monarch, whoſe 
Philipſum Matters were ripe, talked very big. He demanded for A,. 
mon, John rhur all the Provinces that Fobn held in France, with ſome 
3 , reaſonable Satisfaction for the Earl of Aarche; and in Cale 
Court of Of Refuſal, he ſummoned him to appear before the Court 
Peers. of Peers, and to abide by their Fudgement. John was ex- 
John dig treamely ſurprized to hear him talk in ſo different a Strain 
_ we from what he had done at their late Interviews. As he did 
Philip not think his Affairs were in ſo bad a Situation as to oblige 
mvades him to purchaſe a Peace upon ſuch hard Terms, he refuſed 
ag to comply with Philip's Demand, and diſdained his Cita- 
* tion. His Refufal furniſhed the King of France with what 
he wanted, a Pretence to invade Normandy, where he took 
ſeveral Places before John could be in a Readineſs to oppoſe 
him. 
Arthur Towards the middle of Autumn, Philip ſatisfied with his 
marries firſt Campaign, returned to Paris, where he celebrated the 
rhe King, Nuptials of Mary his eldeſt Daughter with Arthur. His 
3 Aim in this was to authorize the Undertaking he was medi- 
. tating, under Colour of maintaining the Cauſe of his Son- 
Goes 16 in-law. A few Days after Arthur departed, attended with 
Poictou; 200 Horſemen, to go and take upon him the Command 


and be. of the revolting Poicte vins. When he came near Poictou, 


friezes Mi- he was informed that Queen Eleanor his Grand Mother 
rabel. was in Mirabel with a few Attendants; upon which, 
reſolving to ſurprize that Place, he marched directly thi- 
ther, and ſoon became Maſter of the Town. Bur it was 
otherwiſe with the Caſtle, to which the Queen had retired. 


he 


ol 
- 
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The Reſiſtance he met with there, having made him 1202- 
ſenſihle that he ſhould hardly be able to compaſs his Ends 

with ſo ſmall a Number of Troops, he called in the Earl of 

Marche to his Aſſiſtance, who ran to the Expedition, as 

to certain Victory. 

In the mean time, King John, who had received intelli- John flies 
gence of the Danger the Queen his Mother was in, 7? 1 Re- 
was marching Day and Night to her Relief. His * . 
Speed was ſuch, that he came near his Enemies before they + * = 
had made any great Progreſs in the Siege. However, it was v+nquilhes 
in their Power to retreat; but the Animoſity of the two Arthur, 
Leaders againſt John, made them reſolve to go and give _ 6 
him Battle. The Succeſs anſwered not their Expectations, wh 4573 
Upon the firſt Onſet, John put the Poictevin Troops to Eleanor 
| rout, and drove them back to Mirabel, where he made bis Siſter. 
great Slaughter of them. This Victory was rendered ſtill 
more complete by the taking of the Duke of Bretaign, the 
Princeſs Eleanor his Siſter &, the Earl of Marche, and two 
hundred Knights, who fell into the Hands of the Con- 
querour. John believed he had good Reaſon to rejoice 
at ſo fortunare a Blow. But the ill Uſe he afterwards made 
of his Victory, rendered it ſo fatal to him, that it would 
have been better for him if he had been vanquiſhed. Ar- Arthur 5s 
thur was immediately fent to Falaiſe, and the Princeſs ſeut 10 
Eleanor his Siſter to Briſtol Caſtle in England, where ſhe fie, 
was kept confined 40 Years. Some of the French Writers 55 : 1 * 
| have given another Turn to this Day's Action, by ſaying ſtol. Sheet 
only that Arthur was ſurprized in Mirabel; from whence Mczerai. 
it may be inferred that he went not out to give his Uncle 
Battle. But King John's Letter, which he ſent to Eng- 
land after the Victory, and which is extant in the Col- Act pub. 
leftion of the Public Acta, plainly ſhows that it was ſomething T. I. 
more than a Surprize, and confirms what the Engliſh Hiſto- 
rians ſay of it. Philip was ſo confounded at the News of 
Arthur and the Earl of Marche being taken Priſoners, 

Vor. III. A a that 


* She was called the Beauty of Bretaign. M. Paris ſays moſt of 
88 of Poittow and Anjou were made Prifoccts in this 
p. 174. 
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1202. that he raiſed the Siege of Arches, which he had begun 
ſome Days before, and returned to Paris. 
John goes Fohn was very impatient to ſee the Duke his Nephey, 
zo Falaiſe. in order to try to perſwade him to renounce the Protection 
of France. He hoped by that means to deprive Philip of 
the Pretence, he perpetually made uſe of, to involve him 
in Wars. With this View he immediately went back to 
Normandy, not at all queſtioning but in the Condition 
Arthur was in, he would gladly embrace the Opporty. 
He tries in nity of being reconciled to him. Upon his Arrival at 
v Fralaiſe, he cauſed him to be brought before him, and in 
gain Ar- a 5 
thur. a very kind and obliging manner endeavoured to perſwade 
Faris. him to relinquiſh the King of France. He repreſented to 
P. 174. him, that Philip, under prerence of protecting him, had 
nothing in view but his own Intereſt, and that, by his 
Conduct hitherto it was eaſy to ſee what he was to ex- 
pe& from ſuch a Protector. He tried to make him ſen- 
ſible that he was equally obliged, out of Duty and Inte- 
reſt, to adhere to an Uncle whoſe Advantage it was to 
ſtand by him, and who defired nothing ſo much as to 
live in a good Underſtanding with him; and to give him 
Marks of his Affection. In fine, he bid him conſider that 
in the Condition he ſaw himſelf in, his good or ill Fortune 
depended entirely on the Perſon that was ſuing for his 
Friendſhip. The young Prince, who was not yet well 
inſtructed in the Maxims of Politicks, the chief of which 
is Diſſimulation, could not bring himſelf to conceal his 
The young Sentiments. Inſtead of accepting the King's Offers, he 
yo rook the freedom to upbraid him with uſurping the 
gre aa Crown of England as well as the Provinces in France, 
Without conſidering that he lay at his Mercy, he was 
ſo tranſported with Paſſion as to threaten him, that to the 
laſt Moment of his Life, he would never ceaſe ſeeking Oc- 
He is ſent” caſion to be revenged. Aﬀrer ſo plain a Declaration of his 
1 Roan. Mind, John, being out of hopes of overcoming his 
Obſtinacy, ordered him to be conducted to Roav, and 
ſhut up in the new Tower, under the Care of Robert de 
Vipont. Tr is affirmed, that purſuant to the Advice of 
ſome of his Counſellors, the King's Deſign was to put 


Out 
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out his Eyes, and render him uncapable of having any i202. 
Children, in order to free himſelf from the Uneaſineſs he 

was under upon his Score ; but that he was difappointed 

by thoſe who were deſigned to be the Agents. Be this He diſap- 
25 it will, a few Days after the young Prince was brought Pears. 
to Roan, he diſappeared on a ſudden, without its bei 

ever known for certain what became of him. The King's 

Friends ſpread a Report, that Arthur endeavouring to make 

his eſcape out of Priſon, was drowned in the River Seine. 

But there were but few that gave Credit to this Report. 

On the contrary, it was the general Opinion that the John is _ 
Prince was murdered by the Orders of the King his Un- accuſed of 
cle *. There are even ſome Hiſtorians *: who have given — Mare 
us the Particulars of his Death. They tell us, that John 5 
himſelf in a very dark Night came in a Boat to the Foot 

of the Tower where his Nephew was in Cuſtody, and 

cauſing him to be brought before him, ſtabbed him with his 

own Hand; and ordered his Body to be thrown into the 

Seine, ſome Leagues below the Town. In what manner 

ſoever this Prince's Death happened, it is certain John 

never cleared himſelf fully of ir. There was ſo much the 

more Reaſon to believe him guilty, as he made no Inqui- 

ry into the Matter, which he ſhould have done with 

great Strictneſs, had he had no Hand in it. os 
The ſame Year the Pope demanded a ſortieth Part of all Paris. 
the Eccleſiaſtical Revenues in England, towards the Charge P. * 
of the Hoh Mar. 

Immediately after the Death of Arthur, John returned John is 
into England, and cauſed himſelf to be crowned a fourth moe 
Time, after which he forthwith went back to Normandy. ay F 
He found that the Report of the Duke of Bretaign's p. 175. 
Murder was every where ſpread, with ſuch Circumſtances 

as very much blackened his Reputation and Honour; and 

yet he was backward in examining into the manner of 

the Prince's Death : For which Reaſon all the World was 

Vo I. III. A a 2 con- 


Non mult> poſt Arthurus ſubito evanuit, modo fere omnibus 
ignoto; utin am non ut Fama reſert invida. M Paris, p. 174 
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1202. convinced that he himſelf was the Author of that barbs. 
The Bre- rous Act. The Bretaigns more cipecially complained of 
_— 1 the tragical Death of their Sovereign. They maintained, 
2 that if John did not ſlay him with his own Hand, it was 
Death of at leaſt evident that his Murder could not have been 
their Duke, effected without his Conſent, or even his Orders. The 
We King of France, who wanred ro make his Advantage of 


by the this JunCture, exaſperated them as much as poſhble by the 


France. to them, that in cale they applied to him as John's Sove- 
reign Lord, he would do them ampie Juſtice. This was 
Encouragement enough to the Bretaigus, who burned with 
Deſire to revenge the Death of their Duke. Gui de 
Thouars, Husband to the Dutcheſs deceaſed, and Gua dian 
of Alice his Daughter, aſſembled the Net y of Bretaipn 

They de- at Vannet upon this Occaſion. At this Meeting, it was 

wane! * unanimouſly reſolved ro make Application to the King 

Philip. of France for Juſtice. Purſuant to this R-folution, the 

Argentri. Biſhop of Kennes, and another Lo d were commiſſioned 

Hijt. de to carry their Complaints to Philip, who gave them a 

Bret: very gracious Anſwer, He appeared more incenſed againſt 
John than the Bretaigus themſelves, and openly declared 
that neither Honour, nor Juſtice, nor Conſcience would 

John i ſuffer him to let ſuch a Parricide go unpuniſhed. To let 

* them ſee that he was in good earneſt, he himſelf demand- 

Conrtof ed Juſtice of the Court of Peers, before whom he diſplayed 

Peers. the Barbarity of the Murder committed en the Body of 

2 the Duke of Bretaigr, in a Place held of the Crown of 
France, of which the King of England, his Y-ſſal, was 
accuſed. It was no hard Matter to obtain whatever he 
deſired, The Court ordered John to appear before them, 

He ſends and anſwer to what was laid to his Charge. Upon the 

Ambaſa- receipt of the Summons, Fohn immediately dilpatched = 

dor. 1 x : 

| Ambaſſadors * to Philip, to repreſent ro him, that their 
_ Maſter could not come to France without a Safe-Condutt ; 

to which the King anſwered, He may come in Peace. But 
when the Ambaſſadors demanded a Safe- Conduct for his 


Re- 


* Ewuſtace Biſhop of Ely, and Hubert de Burgh, 
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Returning, he roundly told them, that depended on the 


„. 0: HK. 


Sentence which ſhould be paſſed upon him. Then the Am- 
baſſadors remonſtrated that their Maſter was not only 
Duke of Normandy, bur alſo King of England ; and although 
he himſelt ſhould think fit to expoſe his Perſon to fo 
manifeſt Hazard, the Barons of the Realm would never 
conſent to it: What is that to me? replyed Philip, is not 
the Duke of Normandy my Vaſſal ; IF he has thought fit to 
acquire a higher Title, ought I upon that account to loſe my 
Right of Sovereign; The Ambaſſadors plainly perceiv- 
ing that Philip was reſolved to puſh on the Affair, retired 
without making any Anſwer, and returned with all ſpeed 
to inform their Maſter how the Court of France ſtood 
affected. 


As ſoon as the Time appointed in the Summons was john is! 
expired, Philip cauſed John to be condemned tor Non- ſentenced 


| . * ; fo for feit | 
appearance, and ordered that all his Dominions in France 19 


ſhould be re- united to the Crown. It is remarkable, that 


in the Sentence *, there is not a Word of the Satisfaction France. 


due to the Bretaigns for the Death of their Sovereign, 
though they were Parties in the Suit; and though Philip 
ſeemed to concern himſelf in the Affair purely upon their 
Account. This is a clear Evidence that his Aim was not 
ſo much to do them juſttce, as to make uſe of that Op- 
portuniry to diſpoſſeſs the King of England. The Engliſh 


murmured very much at theſe Proceedings, and the more 


becauſe the King being actually in War with France, they 


had laid him under an abſolute Neceſſity of being guilty of 
Non- appearance, as well by ſummoning him beſore the Peace 


was concluded, as by refuſing him a Safe- Conduct ſor his 


Returning. But, without troubling himſelf about their 
| | Com- 


* P ZXmilius, in his Life of Philip, has recorded the S-nrence to 
this Effect: hat John, Duke of Normandy, being unmindful of his 
Oath to Philip his Lord, had murdered bis elder Brother's Son, an 
Homager to the Crown of France, within the Seignory F that King- 
am; whereupon ke is judged a Traitor, and as an Enemy to the 
Crown of France, to forfeit his Dominions which he held by 


Homage, and that Re-entry be made by Force of Arms, Paulus 
Emil. de vita Philippi. 


l 
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1202. Complaints, Phjlip endeavoured to pur the Sentence of the 
Peers in Execution. 

1203, Whilſt the King of France was preparing to attack him, 
a John took no Meaſures for his Defence. He inconſide. 
Norman. Tately imagined that the Sentence paſſed againſt him was 
dy, only a Bravado of Philip's, and not a fixed Reſolution to 

invade his Dominions. In the mean time, as ſoon as the 

Seaſon permitted, the King of France took the Field, at 

and con- the Head of a powerful Army; and as he met with very 
77 ,, little Oppoſition, he reduced the beſt Part of Normandy 
+a to his Obedience. The Progreſs of his Arms was uncz- 
able of rouſing King John, who ſeeming inſenſible of 

his Loſſes, thought of nothing but his Diverſions *, as if 

his Afﬀairs had been in the moſt proſperous Condition, 

John's When News was brought him that Philip had taken ſuch 
range a Place, he only replyed with great Aſſurance, I will ſoon 


wt recover it again. However, without ſtirring from Roan, 
Paris. or making rhe leaſt Preparations, he gave his Enemy time 


to ſecure his Conqueſts, and to make new ones every 
Day. In fine, he carried his Inſenſibility ſo far, that the 
Mezerai. People ſaid publickly, he was bewitched, It is eaſy to 
judge what Difficulties Philip would have met with in 
his Undertaking, if he had been to deal with a leſs floth- 
ful Enemy, by the Reſiſtance one ſingle Place called 
Caſtle-Galliard made, which coſt him a five Months 

Siege * | EY 
The Eng- The Engliſh Barons, who attended the King into Nor- 
liſh Barons mandy, earneſtly beſought him to exert himſelf. But 
have ea finding he was deaf to all their Remonſtrances, they 
_— returned ro England, not being able to bear any longer 
England. the being Witneſſes of his invincible Sloth. In the mean 
Philip con- time, Philip, taking the Advantage of his Indolence, daily 


vinues bis gained ground. Not content with what he obtained by 


Progreſs 

Without his 

Oppoſuton. | | 

— * M. Paris ſays, he continued at Caen, feaſting magnificently 
with his new Queen, and lying in Bed with her every Day till 


oon p. 1 f 
om Lefended by Hugh or Roger de Lacy. King Richard 


built it on the Rock of And li, on the Seine. 
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his Arms, he endeavoured, by the means of his Emiſſaries, 
to ſtir up in Normandy a general Revolt, which might 
give him an Opportunity of becoming at once Maſter of 
the whole Province. He cauſed it to be inſinuated to the 
Normans, that ſeeing they could hope for no Aſſiſtance 
from the King of Empland, it would be much better for 
them to return of their own accord to the Crown of Frances 
from whence they had been wreſted, than to be conſtrain- 
ed to do it by force of Arms : That by a voluntary Sub- 
miſſion, they would be ſure to preferve their antient Pri- 
vileges 3 whereas a Reſiſtance, which could not but prove 
ineffeual, would infallibly deprive them of their Liberties. 
How deep ſoever the Lethargy might be in which King 
John ſeemed to be buried, his Preſence kept ſeveral of the 
principal Cities of Normandy in Obedience. But the Mo- 
ment they ſaw he was about to depart for England, they 
thought they might lawfully provide for their Safety. 
Hardly was he embarked, before they concluded a Treaty 
with Philip, whereby they obliged themſelves ro own him 
for their Sovereign, provided they were not relieved in a 
Year's Time: But when they were informed that there 
were no Preparations making in England, moſt of them 
came in before the Year was expired. Thus of all Nor- 
mandy, the City of Roau only continued in Obedience to 
the King of England. 

That unhappy Prince was far from having any Thoughts 
of giving the Normans the Aſſiſtance they expected from 
him. Upon his Arrival in Exgland, inſtead of trying, by 
all forts of Ways, to gain the Affections of his People, 
which was ſo neceſſary at that JunRure, he charged 
his Barons with having deſerted him, and been the Cauſe 
ol his loſing » Under this Pretence, the moſt 
unreaſonable that ever was, he exacted from his Barons 
the ſeventh Part of their Moveables; and though he had 
not the ſame Cauſe of Complaint againſt the Clergy, he 
made them liable to the ſame Impoſition. Hubert, Arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, was himſelf his Inſtrument in oppreſ- 
ling the Clergy, whilſt the Chief Faſticiary rigorouſly ex- 
ated the Money from the Lachs. All England beheld 
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1204 with Aſtoniſhment the Indolence of the King. They 
* could not conceive that a Prince, who till then had ſhowed 
16 70r . 
the War. no want of Courage, and who had appeared exceedingly 

attached to his Intereſt, ſhould behold the Loſs of Nox. 
mandy with ſo much Indifference. So ſtrange a Conduct 
made the greateſt Part of the Engliſh imagine that he had 
ſome great Deſign in his Head, which they ſhould ſee 
break out at a proper Seaſon, This Notion did not 3 
little contribute to his obtaining of the Parliament * a 
Subſidy of two Marks and a half of every Knighrs Fee, 
which was granted him in hope's that the Money would 
He tries in be on in regaining what he had juſt loſt. But in- 
vain i ſtead of making ufe of this Aid, according to the Inten- 
matereace tion of the Parliament, he laid it out in vain Expences, 
with Phi , .. : | 
bp. being ſatisfied with ſending Ambaſſadors to France, to 
endeavour to procure him a Peace. Philip, blown up 
with his good Succeſs, was fo far from abating any thing 
of his Demands, that he further required that the Princels 
Eleanor, Siſter to the late Duke of Bretaign, ſhould be 
given in Marriage to his Second Son, with all the Ter- 
ritories the Engliſh enjoyed in France. This Demand 
could not bur be rejected. John not only could never 
reſolve to give his Niece ſuch a Dowry, but it would 
have been of very dangerous Conſequence to him, to put 
into the Hands of Philip, a Princeſs, who fince the Death 
of the Duke her Brother, had the ſame Claim as he to 
the Crown cf England. Thus the Negotiation was bro- 
ken off, without the Expliſh reaping the leaſt Benefit from 
the Subſidy they had granted the King. 
The King Quickly after the Departure of the Engliſh Ambaſſa- 
of France dors, Philip ſent one into England as his Champion, who 
ſends a challenged all thoſe that maintained the King his Maſter 


Champ!” vas in the wrong, for what he had acted againſt Jobn. 


land. The Court of England did not think fit to commit to 
the Deciſion of a ſingle Combat, the Right it had to com- 
An Iriſh plain of the Proceedings of the King of France. How- 


Earl is 19 ever, this valourous Champion was given to underſtand, 
fight him. | that 


Colloquium. M. Paris. 
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that ſince he was ſo deſirous of fighting, a Man ſhou'd be 
found, with whom he might try his Strength. There 
was at that Time, in Confinement in the Tower, an 1riſh 
Lord, John Curvy by Name, Earl of Uiſter, a Perſon of 
a gigantick Stature, and an approv'd Intrepidity, who was 
judg'd very proper to quell the French Hector. The Pri- 
ſoner being brought to Court, the King ask'd him, whe— 
ther he was willing to fight in Defence of his Cauſe ? Not 
of thine, anſwer'd the Earl boldly, but of that of the 
Kingdom, I will fight to the laſt Drop of my Blood, But 
whilſt he was recovering his Strength which had been much 
impair'd by a long Impriſonment, the French Champion 
having heard talk of the prodigious Force of his Adver- 
fary's Arm, privately withdrew into Spain, not daring to 
appear any more, either in France or England. Tis rela- 
ted of this fame Earl of Ulſter, that afterwards being in 
France in the Engliſh Army, Philip, at a Conference with 
John, deſird to ſee ſome Trial of his Strength. The Earl 
being come into the Preſence of the two Kings, order'd a 
large Stake to be fix'd in the Ground, on which he plac'd 
a Helmet. Then looking round him with a menacin 
Eye, he cut the Helmet in two Pieces with his * 
The Blow was ſo violent, that the Sword ſtuck ſo faſt in the 
Stake, that none but himſelf cou'd move it thence. Philip 
having asked him, why he look'd round him fo fiercely ; he 
made anſwer, that in caſe he had miſs'd his Blow, he wou'd 
have chopp'd off the Heads of all that were preſent, that 
no Man living might be Witneſs of his Shame. 
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What Philip cou 'd not compaſs by the Means of a ſingle philip 
Champion, he brought about by the Help of many. To- rates 
wards the latter End of Autumn, he went and laid Siege to Roan. 


Roan, the Citizens whereof, finding there was no Likeli- 
hood of being reliev'd, ſurrender'd upon Condition they 
ſhou'd enjoy their antient Privileges. But as a famous Hi- 


Chr.Norm 


ſtorian judiciouſly obſerves, This Precantion prov'd as Feeble Mezerai. 


againſt abſolute Power, as Parchment againſt Iron. As ſoon 
3 Philip was Maſter of Roan, he order'd the Walls to be 
demoliſh'd. Thus all Normandy was reduc'd under the 
Empire of Fraxce, and united again to that Monarchy after 
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it had ſwerv'd from it for the Space of 300 Years or there, 
abouts *, | 

After the Conqueſt of Normandy, Philip invaded the 
reſt of the Engliſh Provinces, which at length were fain 
to ſubmit to the Conqueror, after having waited in vain 
for Aſſiſtance from Exgland. Of all that Johns Anceſt. 
ors had cnjoy'd in France, nothing was left him but the 
Dutchy of Gauienne, which Philip did not think fit to at 
tack. | 

Queen Eleanor, Widow of Henry TI. and Mother of John, 
died this Ycar, in a very advanc'd Age. She had the 
Mortifi cation before her Death to behold the Decay of the 
Monarchy, to which She had given ſo great a Luſtre by 
the Provinces She had annex'd to it. 

So many and to great Loſſes, join'd to the Murmurs of 
the Engliſh, rouz'd John from the Lethargy he had been 
as it were buricd in. When 'twas leaſt expected, he 
ſeem'd reſolv'd to exert himſelf ſtrenuouſly in order to re- 
gain both his Reputation and the Territories Philip had 
taken from him. The Poittevins, diſſatisfied with being 
under the Dominion of the King of France, having deter- 
min'd to revolt, ſent to John for Succours. As he was 
perſwaded that all the other Provinces were in the ſame 
Mind, he thought he cou'd never have a better Opportu- 
nity. In this Belief he ſummon'd all the Vaſſals of the 
Crown ro meet him with their Troops at Port/month, 
where he had order'd his Fleet to be ready. But juſt as 
he was going to embark, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and Earl of Pembroke threw themſelves at his Feet, be- 
ſeeching him to deſiſt from this Expedition, which cou'd 
not be attended with Succeſs. They repreſented to him, 
that neither in Poictou. nor in any other neigbouring Pro- 
vince, he was in Poſſeſſion ot any one Place to repair to 
in Caſe of Neceſſity: That Philip wou'd wage War 
with too great an Advantage, ſince he was Maſter of all the 
fortified Towns : That it was expoling himſelf to _ 

anger 


It had been govern'd by twelve Dukes of the Norman Race (of 
which King John was the Laſt) for the Space of 330 Years. 
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Danger to truſt the Poiftevins, who had fo often deceived 1205. 
him, and who perhaps pretended to invite him to their Aſ- 

ſiſtance only that they might deliver him into the Hands 

of his Enemy. In fine, they told him, that in an Enter- 

prize of this Nature, he fo viſibly hazarded his own Life, 

with his and the Nation's Honour, that his faithful Sub- 

jets cou'd not look on with Indifference, but muſt uſe 

their urmoſt Endeavours to divert him from it. Theſe 
Remonſtrances making no Impreſſion upon his Mind, they 

began to ſpeak in another Tone, and threaren'd him ſo that 

he was conſtrain'd at laſt to hearken to their Advice. Thus, 

tering his Reſolution on a ſudden, he was content with 

ſending ſome Succours to the Poictevins, under the Com- 

mand of the Earl of Salisbury, his natural Brother. After 

which he diſmiſs'd the Army and Fleet, who curs'd the 

Authors of this Advice *. He was no ſooner return'd 'to 

London, but he repented of having followed the Counſel of 

the Earl and Archbiſhop. Bur inſtead of quarrelling with 

them, he vented his Anger on the Nobility, from whom 

he extorted large Sums on Pretence they had refus'd to at- 

tend him. He ſuppos'd, without any Gaounds, that the 

Earl of Pembroke and Archbiſhop of Canterbury had ſpo- 

e een for the whole Body. This was the ſecond time he 

- Wh:dcxa&cd Money from his Subjects by an Act of arbitra- 

e iy Power, without the Conſent of the Stares. But he 

„ dd not do it with Impunity. The Sequel will make ap- 

ear, that altho' Vengeance was deferr'd, it only became by 

at means the more terrible, when the Barons found an 

e- WOpportunity to make him feel the Effects of their Rage. 

'd WM Hitherto we have ſeen the Firſt Part of John's Misfor- gecond 

n, {Wtunes, occaſion'd as well by his own Fault, as by the Am- Part of the 
0- Wition of the King of France. But Theſe, how great ſo- Nen 2 
to rer, were ſcarce to be nam'd in Compariſon of Thoſe 3 
ar bich follow'd, eſpecially, as he appear'd but little ſenſi- 

he e of the Firſt, whereas the Others created him a world 

eſt WW! Vexation and Trouble. Twas not the Ambition of a 

zer oſtile King, which threw him into the Gulph of Mi- 

Vor. III. Bb 2 ſery, 


ne Noble and Knights having been put to vaſt Charges fox this 
Adlon. 
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Death of 
Hubert. 
Knyghton 
Paris, 
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ſery, wherein he was plung'd during the Second Part of 
his Reign, but the Pride of him who ſtil'd himſeli the 
Common Father of all Chriſtians : I mean Pope Innocent III. 
who, tor a very ſmall Matter, treated this Prince in ſo 
rough a Manner, that if a Pope ſhou'd take upon him to 
do the Like now-a-days, there is no Queſtion but al 
Chriſtendom wou'd riſe up againſt them. Let us enter in- 
to the Particulars of this Affair, wherein conſiſts the princi- 
pal Matter of King John's Reign. But without dwelling 
on Reflections, which it will be eaſy for every Reader to 
make without our Help, let us content our ſelves with re- 
lating the bare Facts juſt as the Hiſtorians, the moſt devoted 
to the Court of Rome, have laid them down. 

John ſcarce began to forget his Loſs of the French Pro- 
vinces, when the Death of the Archbiſhop of Canterbur 
threw him into freſh Troubles. The Election of the 
Archbiſhops had for ſome Time been a continual Subject 
of Diſputes between the Suffragan Biſhops and the Monks 
of St. Auguſtin s. The Former claim'd a Right to inter- 
poſe in the Election, as they had us'd to do ſeveral Times, 
The Monks maintain'd, on the contrary, that this Right 
belong'd to them alone, according to antient Cuſtom, and 
to the utmoſt of their Power, kept Poſſeſſion of it. Im- 


Some of the mediately after the Death of Hubert, ſome of them, ba- 


Monks of 
St. Auguit- 
in's pri- 
vately e- 
lect their 


Sub-Prior. 


ving combin'd together, whether out of fear that the Fra- 
ternity wou'd not inſiſt on their Right, or ſome other 
Reaſon, reſolv'd to elect by themſelves an Archbiſhop. 
To that Purpoſe, mecting at Midnight in the Cathedral, 
they choſe Reginald their Sub-Prior, in hopes to have after- 
wards Credit enough to obtain the Pope's Confirmation, 
This irregular Election was tranſacted with all poſſible 
Secrecy. The Sub-Prior had bound himſelf [by Oath] 
not to divulge the Matter, till he himſelt had in- 
form'd the Pope of it : So that the reſt of the Monks 
had not the leaſt Suſpicion of what was done. The E- 
lectors, willing to complete what they had begun, con- 
triv'd the Means to have him {ent to Rome, on ſome Er- 
rand or other, attended by ſome of their Cabal. But he 
had the Power to keep the Secret, The Manent 


ww <—— 
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came on the other Side of the Water, he took upon him 1205. 
the Title of Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Monks 
his Companions had no more Diſcretion than Himſelf. 

This Piece of News being come to the King's Ears, he John 
imagin'd that the whole Monaſtery had been concern'd . * prom 
in theſe underhand Doings, and accordingly was preparing 
to make the Monks repent of their Raſhneſs in electing an 
Archbiſhop without his Licence, But they clear'd them- 
ſelves, an 41 his Anger by their Submiſſion. The 
Clamours of the Monks, who had no hand in the In- 
trigue, having made the Electors ſenſible that after the 
Diſcovery of the Secret twou'd be too difficult a Task to 
go thro' with their Undertaking, choſe to deſiſt from it. 
Then the whole Society being united in order to proceed 
to a new Election, the King recommended to Them 
John de Gray | Biſhop of Norwich, who was unanimouſly 
choſen, plac'd in the Archiepiſcopal Chair, and inveſted 
with the Temporalitiet. Shortly after, fourteen Monks 1206. 
were diſpatch'd to the Pope, to inform him of what had _ fond 
paſs'd, and to demand his Confirmation of the new Arch- o Rome 
biſhop. At the ſame Time, the S»fragan Biſhops of for the 


A new Fe 
lection. 


was arriv'd at Rome, carneſtly ſollicited the Pope to confirm 


his brought 
before the 
(a) The French Hiſtorians ſay, John ſued for a Trace, We Fe. 


frequently meet with the like Contradictions between the Hiſtorians Paris. 
of the two Nations. Act. Pub. 


 *Rigord (Vol. III. p. 206.) ſays that both Armies being ready to T. I. 
engage, a Trucę was concluded for two Years, 
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1206, his Election- But Innocent, having perceiv'd that this 
Matter had not been regularly tran ſacted, took ſome Time 
to conſider of it. In the Interim, the other Deputies be- 
ing arriv'd, gave him Information of all Particulars, and pe· 
tition'd him to confirm the ſecond Election. On the other 
hand, the Agents of the Biſhops brought their Complaints 

5 likewiſe againſt the Monks, an how's him the Reaſons on 

| The Pope which they built their Right. To decide theſe Differences, 

| 3 the Pope order'd the Deputies to come on a Day appointed 

Fa, at Viterbo, where he delign'd to ſtay ſome Time. Here it 

| Knyghton Was, that in the Preſence of the Pope, theſe Matters were 

debated with: a great deal of Warmth, tho? as to the firſt 

Caſe, the Reaſons of either Party were but little regarded. 

Innocent, who had before-hand reſolv'd what to do, void- 

i ed both the Elections, and order'd the Deputies of the 

AIs d order: Monks to proceed to a new one. At the ſame time he en- 

# Langton join'd them to chuſe Cardinal Stephen Langton, an Engliſh- 

s be cho- man, who was then at his Court. The Monks, ſurpriz'd 

N — at this unprecedented Order, wou'd at firſt have diſpenſed 

Paris. i Ws ena 

with obeying it. They alleg'd in their Vindication, that they 

| were not impower'd by their Monaſtery, and beſides the 

King's Conſent was neceſſary. But the Pope wou'd not 

hearken to theſe Reaſons. He told them that as Deputies 

they were the Repreſentatives of the whole Monaſtery, 

a and that the Conſent of Princes was not at all neceſſary in 

4 Elections where he was preſent himſelf. Accordingly, 

1 without giving them Time to reply, he commanded ; 

; on pain of Excommunication, to ele& Cardinal Langton 

4 for their Archbiſhop. The Monks, terrify'd at the Pre- 

q ſence and Threatnings of the Pope, complied, tho' with 

4 great Reluctance, with his Orders (4). There was but 

1 one * who had the Courage to ſtand out. This extraordi- 

4 ry Election was immediately confirm'd by the Pope, who 

4 wou'd with his own Hands conſecrate the Archbiſhop 


1 elect. 


Acccording 


(a) Licet inviti, & cum murmuratione, aſſenſum 'prebue- 


runt. 
* His Name was Elias de Branlefields 
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According to the Rule Innocent had juſt eſtabliſh'd, of 20, 
The Suffra- 


impowering fourteen Monks deputed by their Monaſtery, 
to elect an Archbiſhop, the Suflragan Biſhops of Canter- PRICE q 
bury cou'd not but loſe their Cauſe againſt the Monks. Cauſe. 
Accordingly the Pope gave it in Favour of theſe Laſt, 
and forbid the Biſhops to have any thing to do, for the 
future, in the Election of their Metropolitant. 

Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting in /raly, John ex- 1209. 
tinguiſh'd all remains of Affection in the Hearts of his Sub- John ex- 
jects, by extorting from them by violent Methods, the % aSub- 


thirteenth Part of their Moveables. Twas to no Purpole ſay 25 Vio- 


that the Clergy as far as 1t concern'd them oppos'd it. Not- NM. Paris. - 


withſtanding their Oppoſition, the Acl paſs'd in Parlia- The Clergy 

ment *, and the Tax was levied as well upon the Clergy as foſe is in 

Laity, tho' the Former never gave their Conſent, and the 

Latter had been as it were compell'd to grant it. This Vi- 

olence occaſion'd Abundance of Complaints and Murmur- 

ings amongſt the Clergy, who till * had enjoy 'd the 

Privilege of not being tax'd without their Conſent. How- 

ever as it was not in their Power to help themſelves, they 

endeavour'd to be reveng'd by exclaiming againſt the King's 

Conduct, and rendering him odious to the People. The 

Archbiſhop of York, himſelf, natural Brother of the King, 

a Prelate of an impatient Temper, excommunicated all 

Thoſe that were employ d in gathering the Tax, and with 

drew out of the Kingdom. Tho the Clergy's Complaints 

were not without Grounds, yet the King's Friends look'd 

upon Them as impertinent. They affirm'd that it was ve- 

ry ſtrange that the Eccleſiaſtichs ſhou'd refuſe to aſſiſt the 

King in his Neceſſity ; They, who a little before, had ſuf- 

fer'd without the leaſt Murmur, that a Legate ſhou'd ex- 

act of all the Benefic d Clergy large Sums for the pretended 

Occaſions of the Holy See. It the Money, which accru'd to 

the King from this Tax, had been expended in the Service 

of the State, it wou'd have been ſome Satis faction to the 

Nation, But They had the Vexation to ſee it vainly The Empe- 

ſquander'd away, in the Reception of the Emperor, who ror viſits 

Was come to pay a viſit to the King his Uncle. His De- the King. 
fign 


: In communi Concilia. Annals of Waverly. An, 1207, 
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1207. ſign was to perſwade him to break the Truce he had 
made with France. But how urgent ſoever he might 
be, it was impoſſible to bring John to a Rupture. Hoy. 
ever, to ſoften in ſome meaſure his Denial, the King made 
him a Preſent of five thouſand Marks, which ſerv'd tg 
defray the Charges of his Journey. 

The Pope Innocent very much doubted that John wou'd not be 
e 0 pleas'd with Langton's Election, extorted by maniſeſt 
923 Force, and an #»precedented Incroachment. The Truth 
„ *lefti- is, for ſome time after the Converſion of the Exgliſb, the 
97 of Popes chole ſuch as were capable of well-governing the 
*--gtON. Niſing Church, and generally pitch'd upon Traliam, be. 
caule there were but few Ecclefraſticks in England qualified 
for that high Station. But ever fince Archbiſhop Theo- 
dorus, who was the laſt ſent from Rome, the Popes had 
never pretended co meddle with electing the Archbiſhops 
without the Conſent of the Kings. They were ſatisfied 
with confirming the Elections, and obliging the Arch- 
biſhops to come and demand the Pallium at Rome. Since 
the Conqueſt, it had never happen'd that they had ſo 
much as null'd the Election of an Archbiſhop : And 
therefore to mollify the King, and induce him to pals 
over the more patiently his Incroachment, Innocent wrote 
him the following Letter, which 1s roo remarkable not 


to be inſerted at length. 


— 


PO PE INNOCENT 


© © I 


JOHN King ff ENGLAND. 


MONG the Riches that Mortals prize as the miſt 


Pope's 


Letter to valuable, and deſire with the greateſt earneſtneſi, it 
the King. it our Opinion that pure Gold and precious Stones hold 


71 od | the firſt Rank, Altho' we are perſivaded that your Roy 


Ex: 
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Excellence has no want of ſuch Things, yet we have thought 1207. 
proper te ſend you, as a Mark of our Good-will, four Rings 

#* with Stones. We beg the favour you ond conſider the 
Myſteries contain d in their Form, their Matter, their 
Number and their Colour, rather than their Value. Their 
Roundneſs denotes Eternity, which having neither Beginning 
nor End, ought to induce you to tend without ceaſing from 
E Earthly Things to Heavenly, and from 4 Temporal to 
Things Eternal. The Number Four, which is a Square, 
4 ſynifies Firmneſs of Mind, which is not to be ſhaken by 
Adverſity, nor elevated by Proſperity, but always continues 
| in the ſame State. This is a Perfection to which Yours 
Vill not fail to arrive, when it ſhall be adorn'd with the 
| four Cardinal Virtues, 1 Fortitude, Prudence and 

Temperance. The Firit will be of Service to you in paſſing 
| Sentence, the Second in Adverſity, the Third in dubieus 
| Caſes, the Fourth in Proſperity. By the Gold is ſignified 
| Wiſdom. For juſt as Gold is the * precious of all Metals, 
| Wiſdom is of all Endowments the moſt excellent, as the 
| Prophet witneſſes in theſe Words, The Spirit of Wiſdom 
| ſhall reſt upon him: Aud indeed, there is nothing more 
requiſite in a Sovereign. Accordingly Solomon, that paci- 
fel King, only ad of God Wiſdom, to enable him to well - 
govern his People. The blue Colour of the Emerald denotes 
Faith, the Clearneſs of the Saphir, Hope, the Redneſi of the 
Ruby, Charity; and the Colour of the Topaz, Good-Works, 
concerning which our Saviour ſaid, Let your Light ſhine 
before Men, that they may ſee your Good-Works. In 
the Emera'd therefore you have what you are to believe, in 
the Saphir what you are to hope, in the Ruby what you are 
to love, and in the Topaz what you are to practice, te the 


end you may proceed from Virtue to Virtue, till you come to 
the Viſion of the God of Gods in Sion. 


It is a difficult Matter 4 gueſs at the Drift of this The pope 
Myſterious Letter. Whether 'twas only a witty Conceil exhorts the 
of the Pope's, or whether his Intereſt was to give the Ng fe 


| King to underſtand, that he wou'd have nced of all the — 


Virtues repreſented by the Kings, in order to withſtand Archtiſhop 
Vo I. III. Cc the 
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1207. the Attacks he was preparing againſt him. Be this a8 
will, for fear ohn (hou'd miſtake his Meaning, quickly 
after, he {ent him a more intelligible Brief, wherein he ey. 
horted him to own Cardinal Langton for Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. He repreſented to him that he was a Nati, 
of England, Caidinal of the Roman Church, and learned in 
all the Sciences. Moreover, he aſſur'd him, that his exem. 
plary Life and Chriſtian Virtues wou'd be very advantz. 
gious to Eng/and for Spiritual, as his Prudence and Politici 

He enjoins Virtues would be for Temporal Concerns. However, 
:he Monks as he did not intend to make Langton's Election depend on 
to receive the goodPleaſure of the King, nor deſign to ſubmit it to his 
bim. Examination, by another Letter he ſent his Commands to 
the Monks of St. Auguſtins and the Suffragan Biſhops 
of Canterbury, to receive the Cardinal as their Metropo- 

litan. | 
The King As ſoon as John was inform'd of what had been tranſ. 
drives the aCted at Rome, he fell into an inconceivable Fury. He 
Monks of accus'd the Monks of St. Auguſtin's of having deceived him, 
Se. Au. as well in the third as in the firſt Election, and reſolv'd 

guſtin out 

of their to be revenged of them. To that end he ſent two 
Monaſtery. Knights *, whoentring the Monaſtery with drawn Swords, 
Paris. commanded the Monks, in the King's Name, to avoid the 
wn Place forthwith, unleſs they had a Mind to have cheir | 
Monaſtery burnt about their Ears, and likewiſe to depart 
the Kingdom within three Days. So terrible a Threat 
frightned the Monks in ſuch a manner, that without 
making the leaſt Reply, they withdrew into Flanders tothe 
Abby of St. Bertin, and ſome other neighbouring Mo- 
naſteries. But this Revenge not being capable of giving 
him all the Satisfaction he requir'd, he thought by vigo- 
froufly exerting himſelf, he ſhou'd be able to bring the 
2 Pope to revoke what he had done. In this Belief he 
2 „ Wiote Innocent a very ſharp Letter, * wherein he upbraid- 
the Pope, © ed him with the Injury he had done in nulling the 
Paris. « Canonical Election of the Biſhop of Norwich, with- 
out having the leaſt Pretence for it. Morcover, he com- 
& plain d 
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6 plain'd that he had caus'd to be elected by Violence, 
& and contrary to all manner of. Right, a Perſon educa- 
« ted in France, and one who was altogether a Stranger 
« to him, and who had always held a ſtrict Correſpon- 
« dence with his open Enemies. He added, that this 


& Incroachment was directly contrary to the Prerogatives 
of the Crown, from which he was reſolv'd never to 
s recede, no more than he wou'd from the Election of 
| « the Biſhop of Norwich. After which he roundly told 
E « him, that if the Satisfaction he demanded was denied 
E « him, he wou'd break off all Intercourſe with Rome, 


the which was a Thing of no ſmall Conſequence, ſince 


| « jt was certain that the Holy See receiv'd more Money 


« from England than from any other Chriitian State; 
« and for that reaſon, greater Regard ought to be paid the 


„ King of England than any Prince whatever. He con- 


ee cluded with letting him know, that there were Prelates 
enough in the Kingdom qualified to govern the Church, 


| & without being forc'd to have Recourſe to the Popes, 
| © if they took upon them to abuſe, in ſo bare-fac'd a 


& manner, their Authority. 

Innocent had not taken this Buſineſs in Hand on pur- 
poſe to drop it on the King's bare Expoſtulation. He 
return'd a very civil and mild Anſwer in appearance, tho' 
in the main it was more proper to irritate than appeaſe 
him. He begins with blaming John for anl[wering his 
« bumb.e and kind Letter in ſo rough a manner, that he 
e ſeem'd rather to deſign to affront him, than to require 
« the Reaſons of his Conduct. Then he proceeds to 
ce extol the Merits of Cardinal Langton. He aſſures him, 
& that he was a Prelate of a very great Underſtanding, 
“ and profound Learning, and one that had long ſtudied 
* at the Univerſity of Paris, where he had taken his De- 
« gree of Doctor of Divinity. He adds, that John was 
* in the wrong to complain, ſince the Conſent of Princes 
ewas not requiſite at Elections made in the Preſence of 
& the Pope: Thar however, out of pure Condeſcenſion, 
* he had diſpatch'd two Monks to inform him of ir, 
ho by contrary Winds had been derain'd at Boulogne. 
Vo r. III. OC 2 Ia 
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The Pope's 


Anſwer. 
Act. Pub. 
T. I. p.143. 
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cc In fine, after trying to prove that Langron's Election 
© was agreeable to the Canons, he repreſents to him that 
* Henry II. his Father, and Richard his Brother, had given 
& up the Right of nominating Biſhops and Abbots ; 
<« and therefore, without medling with Elections, it was 
* his Duty to receive, without any Inquiry, the Prelates 
* which the Church ſhou'd judge capable of directing the 
« Spiritual A ffaits ot his Kingdom. He concludes with 
cc this notable Threat, that Submiſſion to him wou'd be 
«© more for his Advantage than an obſtinate Reſiſtance 
ce againſt God and his Church, in a Cauſe for which the 
c bleſſed Thomas Becket had ſhed his Blood. Theſe hf 
Words were terrible, for a Prince whoſe Father had ſuffer'd 
ſo greatly in much the ſame Caſe. But John, far from 
being frightened, refolv'd on the contrary to uſe his utmoſt 
Endeavours, and to run all Hazards in order to free his 
Neck from the galling Yoke of Rome. 

The Pope's Letter was quickly follow'd by an Order 
to the Biſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, to go to 
the King and perſwade him to ſubmit ro the Orders of 
the Church, and, if they found him contumacious, to put 
the Kingdom under an Interdict. The Biſhops thus 
commiſſion'd by the Pope, being oblig'd to obey him, 
acquainted the King with his Holineſi's Orders, and en- 
treated him to avoid by his Submiſſion, a Scandal which 
wou'd fall no lefs on his Subjects than on himſelf. But 
the King remain'd inflexible. He ſwore *, that if the 
Kingdom was interdifted, he wou'd forthwith ſend al 


the Eyes, and cut off the Ears and Noſes of all the Re- 
man Prieſts which ſhou'd be found in his Dominions. 
Then he commanded the three Prelates to depart his Pre- 
ſence. His Paſſion, which was already but too violent, 
was {till encreas'd by the Inſolence of Simon Langton, 
Brother of the Cardinal, who importun'd him in an in · 
ſulting manner, to own his Brother for Archbiſhop. The 
King, tir'd with his Importunities, told him 1t was 4 very 

rangd 
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ſtrange thing, that an Evgliſhman ſhou'd preſs him to 
renounce the Prerogatives of the Crown. To which 
Langton inſolently replied, that nothing cou'd be done on 
bis Behalf, unleſs he wou'd wholly put himſelf upon his 
Brother's Mercy. 
b The Year before, John had a Son born to him by Henry and 
J jabella of Angouleme, to whom he gave the Name of Richard 
| Henry. And this Year the Queen was brought to Bed of bern, 
another, who was call'd Richard. 
In the mean time, the three Prelates, who had already The Inter- 
& addreſs'd the King, finding they cou'd obtain nothing 4% pub- 
E from him, pronounc'd at length the Sentence of Interdict ” K 
upon the whole Kingdom, and retir'd beyond Sea. Im- 28 
mediately Divine Service ceas d in all the Churches, and 
the Sacraments were no longer adminiſtred, except to In- 
fants and dying Perſons. Publick Prayers, and all Eccleſi- 
alical Rites were laid aſide. The Church-yards were ſhut 
up, and the Bodies of the Dead thrown into Ditches 
like Dogs, without any Prieſt daring or being willing to 
aſſiſt at the Funerals, One might juſtly demand, why 
the People ſhou'd ſuffer for the Faulr of their Sovereign ; 
and certainly it wou'd be a hard matter to allege a Reaſon 
for it rg on Juſtice or Equity. But the Policy of 
Rome wou'd have it, that the Subjects ſhou'd be liable 
to Puniſhment, to the end that conſidering their King 
the ſole Cauſe of their Evils, they might be the ſooner 
inclin'd to conſtrain him to ſubmit to the Pope's Pleaſure. 
It was requiſite therefore to ſow Diſſention between the 
King and the People, in order to tie up his Hands from 
reſiſting. And indeed, it is evident, that Kings have no 
more Power than private Perſons, when deſerted by 
their Subjects. Accordingly the Popes, who have had a 
mind to ſtretch their Authority, have generally taken the 
Precaution to lay hold of the Time when the People and 
their Sovereigns have been at Variance. If ſometimes 
they had launch'd out at an unſeaſonable Juncture, they 
have for the moſt part experienc'd that little Regard has 
been had of their A Authority. Of this we ſhall 


ſee 
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ſee a remarkable Inſtance, in the Sequel of this very 
Reign. 

The Pope's rigorous Proceedings were uncapable of 
making the King ſtoop to him. On the contrary, John, 
finding that the Court of Rome nad no longer any Re. 
gard for him, refolv'd to act with the ſame Haughtine, 
and make the Pope know he was able to ſtand againſt him, 
Purſuant to this Reſolution, he confiſcated the Eſtates of 
all the Eccleſraſticks who obey'd the Iuterdict, and ſent 
Orders to the Sheriffs to mike Inquiry after them, and 
expel them the Kingdom. But the Sheriffs perceiving 
they cou'd not put the King's Orders in Execution, 
without uſing great Violence, durſt not puſh Matters ſo 
far. So that notwithſtanding the King's Intention, none 
went out of the Kingdom but ſuch as having too zea- 
louſly eſpous'd the Pope's Quarrel, choſe rather to go into 
voluntary Baniſhment, than remain expos'd to the Indig- 
nation of the King. However, they which ſtay'd behind 
were in no better Circumſtances : Outrages were daily 
committed againſt them, for which they cou'd find no 
Redreſs from the Magiſtrates, who always ſent them to 
the Pope -o# bean | 

As in thoſe Days there was ſcarce a Prieſt but what 
kept a Concubine ; the King, under Pretence of putting 
the Canons of the Councils in force, order'd all their Con- 
cubines to be ſhut up in Priſon, from whence they were 
not freed till after having paid large Fines. Among the 
great Number of Ecclefiaſticks then in the Kingdom, there 
were ſome, who in ipite of the Interdict, adminiſtred the 
Sacraments. But as they were inceſlantly expos'd to the 
Inſults of the Zealots, the King took them under his 
Protection, and order'd the Magiſtrates to hang upon the 
Spot ſuch as ſhou'd do them any Outrage. The Pope 
was no ſooner inform'd of the Matter, but he excommu- 
nicated all thoſe who difobey'd the Interdict, or executed 
the King's Orders. Such was the wretched State of the 
People of England. They that were faithful to their 
Sovereign fell under the Pope's Cenſures, and the 1 

9 ; made 
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made it his Buſineſs to perſecute thoſe who ſubmitted to 1268. 
the Orders of Rome. . 


Whilſt the Caſe ſtood thus with the Kingdom, Henry, 1209. 
Brother of Orho the Emperor came to King John, in the 1 ev 
beginning of the Year 1209. The Deſign ot his Journey the Aa 
was to demand, in behalf of the Emperor his Brother, ror. 
an Aid of Money, which the King liberally granted him, 
though he was himſelf in extreme want of it. 

The Calamities of the Engliſh mov'd neither the King John levies 
nor Pope. They both continued inflexible, each for his 4 great 
Part reſolving to run all Hazards rather than yield to his pea * E 
Adverſary. However, John was not without his Un- bing x 
eaſineſs. Indeed he ſtood in no great fear of the Pope's $ainſt 
Thunderings with reſpe& to Spirituals. But he cou'd Scatland. 
not ſce without extreme Trouble, that the Generality of 3 
the people were inclin'd to the Court of Rome. The paris. 
Knowledge of this making him apprehenſive that ſooner 
or later ſome Plot wou'd be ſorm'd againſt him, he thought 
it his beſt way to prevent the Deſigns of his Enemies 
by raiſing an Army. For a Pretence, he complain'd that 
the King of Scotland, contrary to the Treaty of Lincoln, 
had married one of his Daughters, without asking his 
Conſent. *T was not very difficult to forelee that a 
Prince, who had ſuffer'd ſo many Provinces in France to 
be taken from him, without making any Reſiſtance, did 
not deſign vigorouſly to carry on this War upon fo 
flight an Occaſion. Accordingly he contented himſelf Hegrants 
with the firſt Offers the King of Scotland made him, to a Peace to 
give him fifteen thouſand Marks, and his two Daughters 2% Ning of 
in Hoſtage. In his Return from the Northern Frontiers, 1 
whither he had led his Army, he order'd all the Hedges T. Ip. 155. 
to be cut down, and the Ditches to be fill'd up through- He cha- 
out his Foreſts, that the Deer might have liberty to feed fies, 4e 
every where. In all likelihood, the People of thoſe Parts muy 
having too openly declar'd for the Pope, he had a mind : 


to puniſh them for it x. Perhaps he had a further Deſign 
to 


* This Year alſo the King iſſued a Proclamation, forbidding 
the taking of all ſorts of feather'd Game throughout 3 
which 
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to let the reſt of his Subjects know, that in like Caſe he 
wou'd not want the Means to chaſtiſe them. When he 
came to Northampton, he was met there by the Prince of 
Wales, who fearing he had a deſign to carry the War in. 
to his Country, haſten'd to prevent him by his Sub- 
miſhon. This Prince accompanied the King as far 3 


Woodſtock, where he did him Homage. * 


The Continuation of the Interdict was a clear Evidence 
to the King, that the Pope had no Deſign to drop 
his Pretenſions, but that he wou'd, upon this Method 
not ſucceeding, make uſe of more violent Meaſures. In 
this Belief, he judg'd it requiſite to take care before-hand 
to ſcreen himſelf from his Attempts. Nothing ſeem'd to 
him ſo proper to fruſtrate the Deſigns of the Court of 
Rome, as to cauſe his Yaſſals to renew their Homage. He 
hop'd to ſecure their Allegiance by that Means, and re- 
ſtrain them from readily going over to the Side of the 
Pope. | 

In the mean while, the Pope perceiving that the Inter. 
dict, which had continued above a Year, produc'd not 
the Effect he expected from it, reſolv'd at length to pro- 
nounce againſt John the Sentence of Excommunication, 
and committed the Publication of it to certain Biſhops “. 
But as theſe Prelates had {till a great Regard for the King, 
they did not think fit to obey their Orders with that 
readineſs the Pope deſir d. However, the News of the 
King's Excommunication was {pread ſo over the Kingdom, 
that not a Soul was ignorant of it, tho' the Sentence had 

not 


which was the 'firſt Edict of this kind made by any King before, 
as Tyrrel obſerves. B. vil. p. 739. 

* An unlucky Accident happen'd at this Time, which was a great 
Prejudice to Oxford, and ſerves to ſhow the flouriſhing Condition 
of that Univerſity in thoſe Days. A certain Clerk having by chance 
killed a Woman, made his Eſcape. The Mayor coming to his 
Lodging, found three other Clerks that liv'd in the fame Houſe 
which they had hir'd together, Theſe being ſeiz d, were a few 
Days after by the King's Order hang'd up, in Contempt of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Liberry ; upon which near 3000 Scholars left that 
Univerſity, ſome going to Cambridge, others to Reading. M. Parti 

*1 London, Ely, and Worceſter, who were to have it publiſh'd 
every Sunday and Holiday in all the Churches throughout England. 
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not been yet publiſh'd. The Archdeacon of Norwich, 1210s 
who was one of the Directors of the Exchequer, having 

Notice of it, quitted his Office without Leave, alledging 
that his Conſcience wou'd nor ſuffer him to remain in the 

Cervice of an excommunicated Prince. This Proceedin 

coſt him dear. The King, incens'd at the little Regard 

he had ſhown for his Perſon, order'd him to be confin'd in 

3 cloſe Priſon, where 'tis affirm'd that his Death was 

haſten'd by violent Means *. 

This Inſtance of Severity was not capable of prevent- He is im# 

ing Hugh de Wells, lately elected Biſhop of Lincoln, from 8 
wounding the King in a more ſenſible Part. This Pre- ſhop cf Lins 

te having obtain'd leave to go and be conſecrated by the coln. 

Archbiſhop of Roan, inſtead of going to Normandy, went M. Faris. 

directly to Rome, where he receiv'd Conſecration at the 

Hands of Cardinal Langton. If the King had had him in 

his Power, he wou'd queſtionleſs have had no more Mercy 

upon him than upon the Archdeacon of Norwich. But 
bt being able to do any thing elſe, he was content with 
| ſeizing his Revenues . The Prelate was but little con- 
cern'd at it, plainly foreſeeing that ſooner or later, the 
King wou'd be oblig'd to bend under the Power of the 
Pope 3 whereas by diſobey ing his Holineſi, he ran the Risk 
of forteiting his Biſhoprick. 

The King's Excommunication made no Impreſſion on 1278. 
his Mind, but he ſtill remain'd unmov'd. Beſides, as the John lead# 
Sentence had not yet been publiſh'd, and as People might an Army 
betend to know nothing of it, the greateſt Part of the Ne 

Nobility ſtill adher'd to their Prince, as much excommu- 8 Þ* 
„ ficated as he was. He had even Hopes that the Sentence 
was only ſome penal Threatning which he might cauſe to 
be revok'd, upon his ſhowing ſome Steddineſs and Reſo- 
« Wh ition. However, as it wou'd have been imprudent to de- 
5 — upon that, he levied a great Number of Forces, well 
c WY knowing that Nothing was more capable of breaking the 


1 

A leaden Cope was put upon him, with the Preſſure of which, 
. and for want of Victuals, he died in a few Days. M. Paris. 

4 Hugh was alſo Chancellor, but the King deliver d the Seal to 


Walter de Gray, and made him his Chancellor, 4. Paris. 


Vor. III. D d | Pope's 
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1210. Pope's Meaſures than the having a good Army always in 
a readineſs, Some Commotions in Ireland gave him y 
Opportunity and a Pretence to raiſe theie Troops, th, 
Charges of which was defray'd by the Fews, not volun- 
tarily, but by the Seizure of their Goods *. John having 
embark'd with his Army, fafely arriv'd at Dublin, where 
he was met by above thirty Petty Princes, who Came to take 
the Oath of Allegiance to him. Aſter he had rececivd 
their Homage, he march'd againſt the King of Connaught, 
the Author of the Diſturbances which had brought % 
into Ireland. This Prince having been taken Priſoner in 
a Battle, the War was happily ended, and the whole 
and eſtab- Iſland reduc'd to the King's Obedience as formerly. Be. 
lifhes there fore he return'd, John caus'd the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
2 England to be eſtabliſh'd for the future in Ireland, and made 
land. the Biſhop of Norwich his Chief Fuſtitiary x. Tw 
expected in England, that at his Return he wou'd dif. 
He taxes band his Army. But, to have a pretence to keep it ſtil 
the Clerg). on Foot, he pick'd a Quarrel with the Prince of Wale, 
In the mean time, as he wanted Money for the Maintain- 
ance of the Troops, he impos'd, by his own Authority, 
a Tax of a hundred thouſand Marks upon the Eſtates of 
the Ecclefiaſticks. After which, he march'd againſt the 

Welſh, and compell'd them to give him 28 Hoſtages. 
1271. The Meaſures John took to render himſelf formidable, 
land = created no ſmall Uneaſineſs in the Pope, who cou'd not beat 
Nuntio's to ſce the Inflexibility of the King. He perceiv'd it 


into Eng- Was equally dangerous for the Holy See, to drop the Con- 
| land. teſt, 


Af. paris ſays, the Jews of both Sexes were ſeiz'd all over Exg- 
land, and cruelly treated till they wou'd ranſom themſelves accord: 
ing to the King's Pleaſure. Amonglt the reſt a Jer at Briſtol, 
tho' cruelly tormented, refuſing to ranſom himſels, the King or- 
der'd that his Tormenters ſhou'd every Day pull out one of his 
Cheek Teeth, till he wou'd pay down ten thouſand Marks. Ac- 
cordingly they pull'd out Seven in as many Days, but on the 
Eighth Day, he relented, and ſo with the Loſs of Seven Teeth 
parted with the 10,000, Marks to fave the reſt. 

*: Fohn de Grey, who caus'd the Money to be coin d of the 
fame Weight and F. ieneſs as in England; that the like Money 
might be common in both Kingdoms. . 
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teſt, or to carry it any farther, being doubtful of the Iſſue. 1211. 
The Truth 1s, 1t might prove of great Conſequence, even 

with reſpe& to other States. Before he came to any Re- 

ſolution in this Matter, Innocent ſent two Nuntio's into 
& England, under Pretence of being deſirous to make Peace 

between the King and his Clergy. However, nothing was 

farther from his Thoughts than the bringing about a Re- 
conciliation which cou'd not but be very prejudicial to 

him. His ſole Aim was to dive into John's Intentions, 

that he might be able to take his Meaſures accordingly. 
he two Nwntio's being arriv'd, turn'd the King ſo every john 
iy, that at length he yielded ſo far as to promiſe he materad- 
ou'd give the baniſh'd Eccleſiaſtichs Leave to return to V97ce5 ro» 
heir Churches. He ſurther agreed that Cardinal Langton yrs ea 
ou'd be put in poſſeſſion of the See of Canterbury, and ation. 
ave his word that the Church of England ſhou'd enjoy all Paris. 

he Liberties, Privileges and Immunities (he was poſleſs'd 
pf in the Time of Edward the Confeſſor. One wou'd They are! 
hink ſo conſiderable Advances ſhou'd have fatisfied the 7ejetted by 
Nuntio's, And indeed, the King gave up the main Point, hs Nat 
offering to receive Cardinal Langron as Archbiſhop. 2 
zelides, they ought to have taken it for granted, that as 
Accommodation was the Buſineſs in Hand, it was but 
nlonable that the Pope and Clergy ſhou'd likewiſe have 
ade ſome Advances on their Part. But this Rule takes 
ot Place in Affairs wherein the Church is concern'd. 
Vhat ſhe calls an Accommodation, is an entire Submiſſion 
d her Orders, and a perfect Compliance with all her De- 
nds, We have ſeen a remarkable Inſtance of this in 
de Affair of Thomas Becket: And we have another here 
hich confirms the Matter, beſides thoſe we ſhall meer 
thin the Courſe of this Hiſtory. Had 70h ſhown 
ore Reſolution, or at leaſt, had he ſtay'd till the Nuntio's 


his of themſelves made theſe Propoſals, and then ſeem'd not 
Ac. *<cept them but with reluRance, it may be 'twou'd 
te have been impoſſible for him to accommodate Matters 


dn theſe Terms. But he had to deal with Perſons of 
ter Cunning than Himfelf, and whoſe fole Aim wag 


lound him and diſcover his Sentiments, that they might 
You, III. D d 2 make 
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1211. make their Advantage of it againſt himſelf. When they 
ſaw he complied ſo far, they demanded further the Re. 
titution of all that had been taken from the Eccleſcaſtich, 
and full Satisfaction for the Damages they had ſuſtain'y 

who er- upon the Occaſion of this Controverſy. And becauſe he 
coin. wou'd not agree to do this, which in effect was impofhbl 
cate the =P wy 
Ling. for him, the Negotiation broke off, and the Nuntio's te. 
turn'd, after they had publiſh'd the Sentence of Excom. 
munication againſt the King, which the Biſhops had til 
then put off. 
Freſh PÞro- The Pope plainly ſaw by the Advances Fohn had made, 
jebtr of the that he really wanted to get rid of this Affair at any Rate. 
Pope, It was evident to him, that the King had rejected the lt 
Article which had been propos'd to him, purely becauſę i 
was not in his Power to perform it. As the Pope wi 
a Perſon of great Abilities, and deep Deſign, he form 
the Project of reaping from the King's Inability to make 
Reſtitution, Advantages which he had never dreamt of 
before. But as the Diſcovery of his Intentions might 
greatly obſtruct their being put in Execution, he carefully 
conceal'd them, till ſuch time as he had reduc'd the diſo. 
bedient King to caſt himſelf upon his Mercy. Tho' he 
had Nothing leſs in View than the procuring Reſtitution 
to the Clergy of England, he continued always to inſiſt cn 
that Article, that he might make it a Handle to puſh Ma. 
ters to the Point he deſir'd. tHe knew John was not 
belov'd by the People, and {till leſs by the Nobility, who 
had great Reaſon to complain of him, there being Nothing 
but their Oath of Allegiance which kept them in Subjec- 
tion. He believ'd therefore, that there wanted Nothing 
more to alienate entirely the Hearts of the Engliſh, butto 
free them from that Tie, which held them attach d to 
Heal ſolves their Sovereign. With this View, taking the Opportunt 
e I ty of the King's Inability to make Reparation, which de 
sf Was pleas'd to ſtile Rebellion, and Obſtinacy, he publiſt'd 
Allegiance. Bull, which abſolv'd Joha's Subjects from their Oath ct 

Allegiance, and enjoin'd them, upon Pain of Excommi 

nication, to refuſe him all Obedience. This terrible Bos 


had ſo great an Effect, that moſt of the Barons, owe 
1aving 
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having an Opportunity to be reveng'd of the King, began 1271. 
to combine together how to place Another on the Throne. 

Some Hiſtorians “ aſſure us, that the Majority of them“ Paris. 
ſign'd an Addreſs to the King of France, inviting him P. 232. 
over to England, and promiſing to own him for their Sove- 

reign. 

Fo the mean time, John, who had no Intelligence of 1212. 
their Deſigns, appear'd unconcern'd, to the Aſtoniſhment John de- 
of all the World. Far from foreſeeing the impending Lan 88 
Danger, he ſpent his Time in Feaſting and continual Diver- N — 
ſions, as if he had no Affairs upon his Hands, and the Knyghton 
Pope's Bull had been of no Conſequence. At the fame 
Time, the Welſh, who cou'd never long remain Quiet, 
having made ſome Incurſion's into the Exgliſh Territories, 

ohn fell into ſo great a Paſſion, that he commanded the 
twenty eight Hoſtages, he had in his Power, to be hang'd 
up. After which, as if he had Nothing elſe to do, he re- 
ſolv'd to carry the War into their Country and utterly 
root them out. 

Whilſt he was preparing for this Expedition, the King He receives 
of Scotland ſent him Notice of a dangerous Conſpiracy Intelli- 
forming againſt him in England. But ohn wou'd not be- ow of 
lieve that any one durſt ſtir, whilſt he was at the Head of gain, bim 
his Army. So, without giving the leaſt Heed to this Paris. 
Information, he continued his March to Cheſter, with de- 
ſign to begin the War with the Helſhb. Upon his Arrival 
at that City, he receiv'd freſh Intelligence about the Con- 
ſpiracy, which was confirm'd from ſo many different 
Places, that he cou'd no longer doubt of the Matter, 

Then it was that his Security giving place to his Fears, He mi/- 

he began to conſider the Officers of his Army as ſo many #15 41% 

ſecret Enemies whom he cou'd not truſt. Poſſeſs'd with 223 

this Notion, he diſmiſs'd his Troops and retir'd to London, . 

where he imagin'd he ſhou'd be in more Safety. Some 

time after, his Fears being ſomewhat abated, by his receiv- 

Ing certain Advice, that the Barons were in no readineſs ro 

execute their Deſigns, he demanded Hoſtages of them as 

Pledges of their Allegiance. There were but few that 

yentur'd to deny him, for fear of being facrific'd to his 
Suſpicions, 
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Suſpicions, before they ſhou'd be in a State of Defence, 
Indeed their Meaſures as yet were very uncertain. If it be 
true, that they had applied to the King of France, that 
Monarch had not yet given them any poſitive Anſwer, 
In all appearance, he had a Mind to ſtay till Matters were 
| more embroil'd, before he openly declar'd his Thtention, 

' Remarken In this Place it is, that Matthew Paris the Hiſtorian 
| the Hiſto= takes Occaſion to diſplay the tyrannical Conduct of John 
| — x in very black Colours. He lays, that the King had no 
— manner of Regard for the Engliſh ; that he debauch'd the 
Wives and Daughters of the Prime Nobility ; that ſome of 
the Barons were baniſh'd the Realm upon bare Su picions, 
whilſt others who were the leaſt ill- treated, were reduc'd 
to extreme Poverty by the Confiſcation of their Eſtates, 
and by other z/lega! Practices. But the ſame Remark is 
to be made here, as was made elſewhere : That is, we muſt 
read with a great deal of Caution the Aonkiſh Hiſtorians 
when they relate any thing in which the Court of Kome 
was concern'd. Tis true, our Hiſtorian inveighs now 
and then very ſharply againſt the Perſon of Innocent III. 
But that does not hinder one from perceiving that his Aim 
was to vindicate the Pope in his rigorous Ulage towards 
King John. This is what he cou'd not do more artfully 
than by blackening the Reputation of that Prince, to the 
end he might divelt his Readers of all Pity and Compaſſion 
for him. 

1 Whilſt John was anxiouſly waiting the Iſſue of the Con- 
| markabie ſpiracy of his Enemies, he met with a Mortification 
Prediction which made him very uneaſy, tho' he made as if he minded 
j Fo Her* it not. One Peter de Pontfratl a Hermit, who was famous 
Paris. in the Kingdom for foretelling things to come, prophe- 
fied publickly that by Aſcenſion- day following John ſhou'd 
be depos'd, and the Crown transferr'd to Another. The 
King, being inform'd of this, ſent for the Hermit, who, 
in his Preſence, ſtood to what he had ſaid, upon which 


he was order'd to Priſon *. 
: In 


* Matthew Paris ſays John was very inquiſite to know of the 


ermit whether it was by Death or otherwife that he was to wa 
18 
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In the mean time, the Pope, who had no mind to halt 1212. 

in ſo fair a Way, took at Rome all neceſſary Meaſures 2 4 
. » 3 depoſes 

to compaſs his Ends. As he was deſirous that it ſhow'd ſohn. 
appear in the Eyes of the World, that his Zeal for Juſtice Paris. 
and Keligion was the fole Motive of his Actions ; he took 
particular Care to conceal that he had any Perſonal In- 
tereſt in his Quarrel with the King of England. The 
better to hide his Deſign, he caus'd a Petition to be pre- 
ſented him by Cardinal Langton, and the reſt of the 
proſcrib'd Biſhops, wherein they humbly intreated him 
to apply a Remedy to the Calamities the Church of Eng- 
land had fo long labour'd under. This Petition having 
furniſh'd him with a Pretence to call a Conſiſtory, he 
made a Speech to the Cardinals, wherein he aggravated, 
to the utmoſt of his Power, the Injuries King John had 
done, and did do daily to the Church. He concluded 
with ſay ing, that the Obſtinacy of that Prince not being 
to be ſubdued by the Church's Cenſures, he had call'd them 
together on purpoſe to conſult them about the Means 
how to make this ſtiff-necked Son of his return to his 
Duty. The Reſult of the Council was, that John being 
convicted of Rebellion againſt the Holy See, deſerv'd to 
be depos'd, and that the Pope ſhou'd place another King 
over England. Purſuant to this Advice, Innocent thun- and em- 
der'd out the Sentence of Depoſition againſt King John. 1555 the 
After which, he empower'd Philip King of France to A FP 
put the Sentence in Execution, promiſing him as a Re- execute the 
ward, the Remiſſion of all his Sins, together with the Sentence. 
Crown of England to him and his Heirs for ever, when 
once he had dethron'd the Tyrant. A few Days after, 
he publiſh'd a Bull, exhorting all Chriſtian Princes to hel 
forward, as far as in them lay, this Expedition, which 
was intended purely to revenge the Injuries done to the 
Catholic Church. In this Bull he took into his Protection 


w hate 


his Crown ; but all he cou'd get from him was, that he might be 
aſlur'd he wou'd not on that Day be King, and faid if he were 
convicted of a Lie, he might then deal with him as he pleas'd, 
Upon which the King had him config'd till he ſhoy'd ſee the 
ne of his Prediction | 
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whoſoever ſhou'd contribute either Money or any other 
Aſſiſtance, towards the ſubduing the Enemy of the 
Church, and granted them the fame Privileges with thoſe 
who viſited the Holy Sepulchre *. 

Towards the end of this Year, Geoffrey Archbiſhop of 
York, natural Son of Henry IT. departed this Life. He 


was a Prelate of a narrow Genius, but Proud, Pragmatical, 


and exceeding Paſſionate, one that wou'd have done a great 


deal of Miſchief, had he been as able as he was willing **. 


The Commiſſion which Philip had juſt receiv'd of 
the Pope, ſet him at the height of his Wiſhes. Not 
content with having depriv'd King John of a large Part 
of his Dominions, he devour'd already in his Imagina- 
tion the Kingdom of England. By the Preparations he 
was making, twas evident enough how extremely deſirous 
he was to ſucceed in his Undertaking. The Ships, of 
which his Fleet was to conſiſt, came from all Parts to 
the Mouth of the Seine, whilſt the Princes his Yaſſals, and 
the Great Men of his Realm led their Troops to Roan, 
where he had appointed the Rendezvous of his Army, 
Such vaſt Preparations cou'd not be a Secret to King 

ohn, who for his part us'd his utmoſt Endeavours to 
put himſelf in a Condition to oppoſe the Invaſion he 
was threatned with. He ſummon'd all the Yaſſals of the 
Crown to meet him at Dover with their Troops, under 
Pain of forfeiting their Fiefs, and being exemplarily 2 

niſh 


The Pope wrote alſo to the Great Men, Knights and Warriers 
of divers Nations, to undertake this War, ſigning themſelves 
with the Croſs as if it were for that of the Holy Land. 

*: This Year alſo great Part of London was burnt down; the 
Fire began in Southwark, and having conſum'd the Church of 
St. Mary Overy, went on to the Bridge; and whilſt great Num- 
bers of People ran ſome to behold, others to quench the Flames, 
the Houſes on the other end of the Bridge took Fire; ſo that the 
Multitude being thus inclos'd, many were forced to leap into the 
Thames, whilſt others crowding into the Boats that came to their 
Relief, were the Cauſe of their own Deſtruction, the Boats and 
People ſinking together; ſo that what with the Fire, and what 
with the Water, near 300 Perſons periſh'd by this unfortunate 
Accident, which happen d on the toth of Jay. M. Paris. p. 233. 
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niſh'd in their Perſons. At the ſame time, he iſſued out 
Orders, that all the Ships belonging to his Subjects, 
ſhou'd be ready at the ſame Place; threatning to baniſh 
the Maſters which ſhou'd fail to be there on any Pretence 
whatſoever. His Orders were fo urgent, and his Threats 
had ſo ſudden an Effect, that in a little tim:, he got 
together a greater Number of Ships and Troops than he 
cou'd maintain. Upon which account he was forc'd to 
ſend away part of his Fleet, and to keep but ſixty thou- 
ſand of the moſt warlike Men, which wou'd have been 
more than enough to defend him from all Inſults, if they 
had ſerv'd him heartily. But this Prince knew the way 
better how to make himſelf fear'd, than how to make 
himſelf belov'd *. 

Whilſt the two Monarchs were with equal Ardor mak- 
ing ready, the one to attack, and the other to defend; 
and whilſt the Sea was cover'd with Ships, and the 
Coaſts of each Kingdom were overſpread with Troops, 
who expected every Moment to enter upon Action, tie 
Pope gave his laſt Inſtructions ro Pandulph. He was one 
of the two Nuntio's above-mention'd, who, upon this 
Occaſion, was made Legate for England. His publick 
Inſtructions were to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to prevail 
with King John to ſubmit to the Church. But his pri- 
vate ones were to put the finiſhing Stroke to the Pro- 
ject he had form'd. He paſs'd through France, where 
he beheld Philip's great Preparations, and commended his 
Zeal and Diligence; after which he went on to the King 

Vor. III. E e of 


* The Writs, which were iſſued out upon this Occaſion (and 
which you may ſee ar large in M. Pris) plainly make appear that 
that there was no ſuch thinz in thoſe Nays as ſtanding Armies 
either in Kugland or France; but that the only Forces for the 
Defence of the Kingdom were the Militia of England, conſiſting 
of the Earls and Barons, with their Tenants and Voſſals under them, 
who were oblig'd by their Tez#-es to come into the Field in caſe 
of an Invaſion from abroad, or a Rebellion at home. The Writs 
are duected to all the Sheriffs of the Kingdom, commanding them 
to ſummon all the Earls, Barons, Knights, Friemen, and F[quires, 
The Writs for the SH were directed to all the Bayli of $:4- 
Ports, &c. See M. Paris. p. 233. 
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1213. of England at Dover. When he came into his Preſence, 
he repreſented to him that his Enemy's Forces were ſo 
numerous, that they were able to conquer England, thy 
the whole Nation were united for their common Defence ; 
but that John was very far from being able to rely on 
the People's Affections. And to convince him of it be. 
yond all Doubt, he diſcover'd to him that Philip had 
privately receiv'd Aſſurances from the chief Barons, that 
inſtead of oppoſing his Arms, they wou'd aſſiſt him to 
the utmoſ? of their Power. This Intelligence correſpond. 
ing with what John had already receiv'd, he appear d 
ſhock'd at it, neither cou'd he hide from the Legate 
the Fears that had ſeiz d his Soul. This was precilely 
He offers what Panau!ph was driving at. As ſoon as he ſaw the 
kim the Terror the King was in, he took occaſion from thence, 
4 2 7% to let him know that he had but one way to ſecure him- 
act. Pub. ſelf from the Danger which hung over his Head. And 
T.I.p.166, that was to put himſelf under the Pope's Protection, 
167. who as a kind and merciful Father, was ſtill willing to 

receive him with open Arms. But, added he, to deſerve 

this Favour, you muſt become a du'iful Son to the Church; 


and ta that End you muſt promiſe to perform faithfully 


Death of a Sinner, but rather that he ſhou'd turn from 

his evil Ways. | 
the Kines Never was Prince in ſuch Circumſtances as ahn was 
i reſeluti- then in; ſtanding between two Precipices equally dange- 
on. rous, he was under a Neceſſity of leaping down one of 
them, without having Time to conſider which of the 
two was the moſt eligible. Pandulph preſs'd him inceſ- 
ſantly to lay hold of the indulgent Offer which the Pope 
had made him. On the other Hand, Philip, ready to 
embark, afforded him no Time to conſult what Courſe 
he ſhou'd take. But what perplex'd him the moſt was, 
the little Reliance he had on his Army, the Dread he was 
in of a Treachery, the Conſequences whereof ſtar'd him 
in the Face. On which Side ſoever he turn'd himſctf, 
he ſaw himſelf on the Point either of falling * 1 
| ands 


whatſoever the Pope ſhall enjoin you ; who, in imitation of 
Him, whoſe Repreſentative he is on Earth, deſires not the | 
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Hands of his moſt inveterate Enemy, or of lying at the 1213. 


Mercy of a Pope, whom he had for fo long time brav'd, 


and who was the ſole Author of his Misfortunes. Of theſe ze yields 
two Evils, the laſt ſeem'd to him the leaſt inſupportable, % che 
becauſe he ſaw not through the Pope's whole Deſign. 797775 Prez 


The Legate took Care not to impart to him at firſt, al = 


* k : the Legate. 
the Conditions the Pope requir'd of him for the Grant Act. Pub. 


of his Favour and Protection. He was latisfied, for the T.! 


* LS . . | Forma 
preſent, with obliging him to take a folemn Oath, that 1 


he wou'd obey the Pope in all things relating to the 2 
Affair for which he ſtood excommunicated; hat he wou'd jon 
make full Satisfaction to the Clergy and Laicks for what 
Damages they had ſuffer'd on account of the Imerdict; 
that he ſhou'd pay down, in part, of Reſtitution, the 
Sum of eight thouſand Pounds Sterling; that he ſhou'd 
receive into Favour the proſcrib'd Biſhops, and others, 
particularly Cardinal Lan ſton, and the Prior and Monks of 
St, Auguſtin's *; that he ſhou'd confirm all theſe things 
by his Letters Patents, and cauſe ſuch Biſhops and Barons 
35 the Pope or his Legate ſhou'd appoint, to ſtand Sureties 
for him; that he ſhou'd ſolemnly declare, if he, or any 
other by his Order, ſhou'd violate this Agreement, he 
wou d for ever loſe the Cuſtody of vacant Churches, and 


4 the coax and Barons, his Sureties, ſhou'd be authoris'd 


to ſerve the Pope againſt him. Moreover, he oblig'd 
himſelf to ſend Letters of Safe- Conduct to the Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and the other exil'd Biſhops, that 
they might return in Safety to their reſpective Churches. 
Laſtly, he ſwore not to proſecute any Perſon, whether 


Layman or Ecclefiaſtick; for any Matter relating to the 
Affair in Hand &. 


, The Biſhops of London, Ely, Hereſerd. Bath and Lintoln, are 
mention d by Name, as are Robert Firz-Waiter and Euſtace de Veſ= 
we, who had withdrawn from the King into France. 

*: You have theſe Articles at large in AT. Paris, drawn up in the 
Form of a Charter, dated the 13th of May, being the Monday 
defore Aſcenſion- Day, in which are recited the Names of four great 
Barons, viz. William Earl of Salisbury, Reginald Earl of Boleign, 


illiam Earl of Warren, and William Earl of Ferraes, who all {wore 
en the King's Behalf. 


by 
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In the State to which John ſaw himſelf reduc'd, he 
wou'd have thought theſe Conditions tolerable, had there 
been no Additions made to them. But the Oath, which 
had been exacted from him, to obey the Pope in all things, 
included a racir Condition, the extent whereof Panda pb 
did not think proper to tell him, before he was deeply 
engaged. When the Article came to be explain'd, the 
Legate told him in plain Terms, that the Offences he had 
committed againſt God and the Church were of o heinous 
a Nature, that they cou'd not be aton'd for but by the 
abſolute Reſignation of his Crown into the Hands of 
the Pope. He added, that he cou'd not give him Ab/oly- 
tion but upon that Condition only. A Propo al like this 
cou'd not but extremely ſurprize the unfortunate King; 
but he had gone too far to draw back. What he had 
already done, had entirely alienated the Minds of thoſe of 
his Subjects who {till preſerv'd ſome Remains of Aﬀec- 
tion foi him. On the other Hand, he plainly perceiv'd, 
that not being able to confide in his Troops, he had no 
other Means left to reſiſt the powerful Attacks Philip ws 
preparing againſt him, He lay therefore under an in- 
diſpenſable Neceſſity to yield to this hard Condition, 
which he wou'd have infallibly rejected, cou'd he haye 
known the extent of his Oath. To that Purpoſe, on the 
Morrow, he repaired to Dover Church, attended by the 
Legate, and a numerous Train of Great Men and Offices 
of the Army, to perform his Engagements. There it 
was that in the Preſence of all the People, having taken 
the Crown from of his Head, he laid it, with the 0- 
ther Enſigns of Royalty, at the Legate's Feet, who repre- 
ſented the Pope. After which he ſign'd a Charter, where. 
by he reſign'd to the Pope the Kingdom of England, 
and Lordſhip of Ireland. He declar'd in this Charter, 
that, not being conſtrain'd by Force, but of his own free 
Will, and with the Advice and Conſent of all the Bi- 
rons of the Realm, he made this Reſignation, as the on- 
ly Means to atone for his Offences againſt God and hi 
Church. From thenceforward he acknowledg'd himſelf 1 
Yaſſal of the Holy See, and as ſuch, bound himſelf to 10 
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the yearly Rent of a thouſand Marks, namely, ſeven hun- 
ded for England, and three hundred for Ireland. In fine, 


he agreed that if he himſelf, or any of his Succeſſors. 
ſhou'd refuſe to pay the Submiſſion due to the Holy See, 
he ſhou'd forfeit his Right to the Crown *. This done, 
he did Homage to the Pope in the Perſon of the Legate; 
who to ſhow the Grandeur of his Maſter, ſpurn'd with 
his Feet the Money which the King offer'd him as a 
Mark of his Subjection. They that were preſent at this 
ſhameful Ceremony, cou'd not behold ſuch abject Acti- 
ons without Indignation; but not a Soul durſt open his 
Mouth againſt them, only the Archbiſhop of Dwblin, 
who proteſted againſt them, but to no Purpoſe *', The 
Legate, having obrain'd what he wanted, kept the Crown 
and Scepter five whole Days ; after which he reſtor'd them 
to John, letting him know, he was to look upon it as 
a fingular Favour from the Holy Sce. So extraordinary a 
Tranſaction caus'd in the Minds of the People the Effect 
which was naturally to be expected. If hitherto the King 
had been little valued, the Step he had juſt made, ren- 
der'd him contemptible in the Eyes of all. From that 
time, he was conſider'd as a Prince unworthy of wearing 
2 Crown, which he had ſo ſhamefully given up to ano- 
ther. On the other Side, the extreme Pride of Innocent 
gave occaſion for Reflections, which redounded not much 
to his Advantage. Though one wou'd think that John 
ſhou'd have been very ſenſibly rouch'd with what had 
happen'd, yet he appear'd to be the firſt that forgot it. 
He even ſeem'd to triumph at having kept his Crown in 
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ſpite of the Prediction of the Hermit of Pomfratt. Not- The Her- 
withſtanding what he had forctold was exactly come to i hang d 


paſs, John was ſo cruel as to order him to be hang'd on 8 22 
a Gibbet for a falſe Prophet. Po ey 
In Knygh- 
ton. 


* Cadet a jure Regni, M. Paris, where the Charter is at large, 
and witneſſed by the King himſelf, in the Preſence of Henry Arch- 


bilhop of Dublin, John Biſhop of Norwich, and divers Earls and 
Noblemen of the Kingdom. 


A. Paris ſays only, that he was offended at the haughty Car- 


nage of the Legate in ſpurning the Money. 
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* In the mean time Pandulph, who had no further Bui. 
hr way Ph neſs in England, was let out from Dover, without havi 
Philip r taken off the Iuterdict, or given the King Abſolution. He 
disband was gone to Philip, who reckon'd upon the Conqueſt of 
bis mY. England as a thing he cou'd not fail of. When he came 
Paris into that Monarch's Preſence, he forbad him, in the Pope's 
Name, to go ſo:ward with the intended Expedition. He 
acquainted him, that the King of England being become 
2a datiful Son of the Church, and the Occaſion of his 
Arming being ceas'd, there was no further Neceſſity of 
Philip re- Executing the Pope's Sentence. Philip was extremely tur. 
fuſes to e- priz'd at this Diſcourſe. But as he had not ated in 
bey him; this Affair from a religious Motive, he poſitively retus'd 
to obey the Legate's Orders. He told him, that it was 
for the ſake of obtaining the Remiſſion of his Sins, that 
he had made theſe Preparations againſt England, at the 
preſſing Inſtances of the Pope, and therefore that no con- 
trary Orders, nor all the Threats in the World, ſhould 
ant tries hinder him from proſecuting his Deſign. Thus refolv'd, 
ro bring his he call'd a Council of the principal Lords of his King - 
Peers to dom, and of the Princes his Yaſſals who were then - 
ng ) bout him. As he was extreamly incens'd againſt Inno- 
im. U 
cent, the Terms he made uſe of in ſpeaking of him to 
the Aſſembly were not the moſt reſpectful. eſpecially con- 
ſidering *rwas for his Purpoſe to paint out the Pope's 
Procedure in the {ſtrongeſt and moſt lively Colours. His 
Aim was to get all the Lords to ſwear, they wou'd not 
deſert him though the Pope ſhou'd proceed to thunder 
out his Cenſures againſt him. Accordingly his whole 
Diſcourſe tended to that Point. 
The Farlof The Princes and Lords, who were preſent at the Comn- 
Flanders cil, ſeem'd inclin'd to comply. The Earl of Flanders a- 
oppoſes it. lone oppoſed it; and that in a Manner very reproachful 
to Philip. He repreſented, that the Expedition projected 
againſt the King of England. was in it ſelf neither juſt 
nor honourable, that moreover it was become impractica- 
ble, ſeeing the Pope refus'd his Approbation. He added, 
that *twould be much more agreeable to the Rules of Ho- 
r 
da 
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taken from him in France, than to frame new Schemes 12:2. 
how to take Advantage of his Misfortunes. Philip being 
nertled at this Speech which was ſpoken with ſuch Bla- = 
neſs, and bore ſo hard upon his Conduct, thought it ne- . 
ceſſary before all things, to humble the Earl of Flanders. K 
His View was to ſtrike a Terror into the reſt of his #.-/ 
Vaſſals by his Example, and at the ſame time to deprive en 
the King of England of the Aſſiſtance he might receive 

from ſo faſt a Friend. It may be, he was very glad that 

the Earl furniſh'd him with an Opportunity to extri- 

cate himſelf out of the Difficulty he was in. He cou'd 

not, without Diſhonour, ſubmit to the Pope's Orders, 

neither cou'd he wage War with King John, without ex- 

poling his own Perlon to Excommunication, and his King- 

dom to an Jnterdiff, Be this as it will, he order'd his 

Fleet to Sail rowards the Coaſt of Flanders, whilit he 

march'd with his Army to attack the Earl by Land. 

The Progreſs of his Arms were at firſt very conſidera- 

ble. In all hkelihood, the Earl of Flanders wou'd have 

been entirely cruſh'd, if John had nor ſent his Naval 

Force to his Aid. The Earl of Salisbury, who com- His Fleet 
manded the . — Fleet, having ſurpriz'd that of Phi- 4eſtroy 4 
lip, 2 deſtroy'd it. Tis faid that the Ezpliſh took 1 nals 
three hundred Ships, and ſunk one hundred, and that the NY 
French themſelves ſet Fire to the reſt to prevent their falling 

into the Enemy's Hands. This terrible Blow blaſted all 

Philip's grand Deſigns, who found himſelf oblig'd to drop 

3 Undertaking, and return to Paris extremely morti- 

ed. 

This Victory rouz'd on a ſudden the Courage of John has 
King John. As he was aſſur'd for the future of the 4 mind 10 
Pope's Aſſiſtance, he reſolv'd to carry the War into 22 the 
France, and try to regain what he had loſt there. He 3 
was the more encourag'd to this Expedition as the Em- 
peror and the Earl of Flanders bad promis'd to make a 
e Diverſion in his Favour. With this Deſign 
e caus d his Army to march to Port ſnouth, where he The Ba- 
had order'd his Fleet to meet him. But juſt as he bens refuſe 


thought to embark, the Barons ſent him Word they % 


before he is 
cou'd 45 d. 
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1213. cou'd not attend him, unleſs he was firſt abſolved from 
his Excommunication . This Declaration made him gif. 
patch a Safe-Condutt to Cardinal Langton, and the re(} 
of the baniſh'd Biſhops, that he might receive Abſolwi. 
on from their Hands. At the ſame time, he acquainted 
them that he was ready to perform all his Engagement, 

Langſton and particularly thoſe which related to them. Upon 

arrives their Arrival the Biſhops went to the King at Wn 

_ Sie, cheſter, who throwing himſelf at their Feet, be ſouglt 

mY 04: them to have Pity on him and the Kingdom. The Cu- 

| dinal having lifred him up, led him to the Church, where 
in the Preſence of all the People, he adminiſtred to hin 
the following Oath : That he wou'd protect Holy-Charch 
to the utmoſt of his Power: That he wou'd re-eſtabliſh | 
the good Laws of his Predeceſſots, and eſpecially thode 
of King Edward: That he wou'd cauſe Juſtice to be 
miniſter'd to his Subjects by his Courts, according to 
antient Cuſtom, and not arbitrarily : That he wou'd n- 
ſtore to Corporations and private Perſons, their Rights and 
Liberties : Laſtly, That he wou'd, before Eaſter next, 
make full Satisfaction for all the Damages he had caus'd, 
This done, the King renew'd his Oath of Fealty and 
Obedience to the Pope, according to the Tenor of the 
Charter he had given the Legare ; after which the Cu- 

He alſelves dinal gave him Abſolution. The King appear'd fo will WW h 

im. leas'd to ſee himlelf at length ae ouſt of all bis — 

Yaris. Troubles, that, to ſhow the Cardinal he bore him no J 

3 Manner of Grudge in his Heart, he made him that ve- 

ry Day dine at the fame Table with him. 

„ This Affair being thus ended, John came to Por/- 

aſſumes his mouth, where he met with freſh Obſtacles, which he 

former Des had never dreamt of. When he talk'd of embarking, Þ 

ſign. Barons, who were come there upon his Summons, de 

The Barons clar'd they cou'd not go with him. They told him, 

refuſe to they had ſtay'd ſo long at Portſmonth, that they had 
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„A. Paris ſays, it had hitherto been deferr'd, under Pretence, 
that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was to come over and petiam 
it in Perſon on the Pope's Behalt. 
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ſpent all the Money deſign'd for the Expedition, and 1213. 
therefore were in no Condition to attend him. Altho' 
this Diſappointment vex'd him heartily, yet he thought 
it his beſt way to conceal it, and imagining he ſhou'd 
| be able to ſpur them on upon the Point of Honour, 
took Shipping himſelf with only his own Family, and 
ſet Sail for Ferſey. But, after he had waited there ſome 
Days, finding no Body follow'd him, he return'd to 
England, with a Reſolution to chaſtiſe the Diſobedience 
of the Barons FP. Upon his Arrival, he drew ſome He reſolves 
| Troops together, and march'd towards the Center of the te chaſtiſe 
Kingdom. His Deſign was to have it in his Power to them. 
prevent chem from taking up Arms, or to oppreſs ſuch 
25 ſhou'd venture to appear firſt in the Field. The Car- Langton 
dinal Archbiſhop, having perceiv'd his Intentions, came oppoſes ity 
to him at Northampton, and repreſented to him that none 22 
of the Barons having been /Jegally condemn'd, he cou'd : 
not make War upon them without violating the Oath 
he had taken at his Abſolutian. The King, offended at 
| this Remonſtrance, anſwer'd with a loud Voice, that he 
| had nothing to do to give his Advice, and ſo refuſing to 
hear any more of the Matter, he continued his March as 
far as Nottingham. Langton, not at all diſcourag'd at this 
Repulſe, follow'd him the next Day, and declar'd to 
| him, that he would excommunicate all thoſe that ſhou'd 
take up Arms before the Interdict was remov'd. This The King 
Threat having made the King apprehenſive that his * 
Troops wou'd deſert him, he was fain to deſiſt from 
his Enterprize. However he appointed a Day for the 
Barons to appear and anſwer for their Diſobedience. 
The Step Langton had made was ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
| King, that he was not heartily reconcil'd to kim. But 
he had very quickly a more convincing Proof of it. 
* Ralph de Coggeſhal lays the Miſcarriage of this Voyage chiefly 
upon the Barons of the North, who being ſummon'd, affirm'd 
they were not oblig'd to follow him, according to the Tenure of 
their Eſtates. This is a clear Evidence that the Barons of the 


Realm were not oblig'd to attend the King when he made War 


on his own Head, but only in Caſe of an Invaſion from Abroad, 
or a Rebellion at Home. 
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In an Aſſembly of the Lords Spiritual and Tempora 
who were met at London about the Reſtitution the King 
had promis'd, Langton took Occalion to ſpeak very warmly 


ſight of the againſt the King. He ſaid, „ that before he gave hin 
Charter of cc Abfolution, he had caus'd him to ſwear that he wou' 


Henry I. 
Paris, 


TLeParons 
League a- 
gainſi the 
Ring. 


e reſtore the Church, the Mobility. and the Commonaly, 
& to their Rights and Privileges: But that it was vilible 
ce to all, that he had not made the leaſt Step towards the 
c Performance of his Oath : Thar on the contrary, he 
had intended to make War on his Barons, before they 
e had been /egally tried; the which was a clear Evidence 
© enough of his ill Deſigns. And therefore, continued 
& he, it is abſolutely neceſſary, for the Good of the Pub. 


lick, to prets him to perform his Engagements. But 


c as Difficulties might occur in drawing up the Particu- 
c lars they were to demand of the King, he told them, 
cc that they might make ule of a Charter of one of their 
& former Kings, of which he had luckily lighted upon a 
« Copy, notwithſtanding the Pains that had been taken 
cc to bury it in oblivion. The Charter the Cardinal {poke 
of, was that which Henry I. granted to his Subjects, 
in the beginning of his Reign. Authentick Copies had 
been lent to all the principal Monaſteries, which were loft 
by the Negligence of thole who had the Cuſtody of 


them, or perhaps by the Means of Henry I. himſelf, or 


his Succeſſors. This, which it may be, was the only 
one left, having fallen into the Hands of the Cardinal, 
he publickly read it before the Aſſembly. - The Be. 
rons, who had only a confuſed Notion of this Charter, 
were very well pleaſed with its being found, but more ſo 
with the Contents. Accordingly, without further Con- 
ſideration, they came to a Reſolution to make it the 
Foundation of their Dꝛmands. After which, they enter'd 
into a Confederacy, and bound themſelves by Oath, to 
exert their utmoſt Endeavours to obtain the Re-cſtabliſh- 
ment of their antient Privileges, and mutually to ſtand by 
one another. The Cardinal promis'd, for his Part, to do 


all chat lay in his Power towards the Accompliſhment of 


their Deſigns. This is the firſt League or ny 
| whic 
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which was ever made in England againſt the King, in 1213. 
Defence of the Liberties of the Nation. 
Altho' the Barons intended to keep their League private, Tolin ae 


till a fit Opportunity ſhou'd offer to diſcover their De- plores the 


figns, yer the King had quickly Intelligence of ir. He Pope's _ 
frelaw the Conſequences of it; but as it was not in his Pteckion, 
Power to break it, he bclicv'd the only way to ſcreen himie 

from it was, to put himſelf under the powerful Protection 

of the Pope. Purſuant to this Reſolution, he ſent a 

ruſty Meſſenger to his Folineſs, to iniorm him of what 

had paſs'd, and to entreat him to grant him his Aſhſtance 

on ſo preſſing a Neceſſity. His Requeſt was ſeconded 

by a very handiome Preſent, that he might the more 

readily obtain what he deſired (a). Innocent was over- 

joy'd at the News of the Diſſention which was like to break 

out between the King and the Barons. If any thing 

was capable of wreſting from the Sovereignty he had lately 

acquir'd over the Kingdom of England, doubtleſs a ſtrict 

and hearty Union between the King and the Nobles wou'd 


| do it. The Relignation he had cxtorted from John, was 


of it ſelt fo repugnant to all Right, and fo full of Mullities 

that it cou'd not have ſubſiſted, if the King and his 

Subjects cou'd have been brought to ſo neceſſary an Union. 

And therefore nothing being more agreeable to the Pope, 

than to {ce the King and the Barons in no way to ſupport 

one another, he reſolv'd ro make their Diſcord a Means 

more firmly to eſtabliſh his Authority in the Kingdom. 

To that Purpoſe, without giving the leaſt Hint of his 

knowing any thing of the Confederacy of the Barons, 157 
6 oy 8 — te * . 3 The Pops 

he ſent Cardinal Nicholas, Biſhop of Tivoli, as his Legate (ends 4 

into England, with a Power to take off the Interdict, and TLegate into 


| compole the Difference berween the King and the Clergy England; 


concerning the Affair of Reſtitution, John having offer d 
to pay down a hundred thoutand Marks, the Legate 
ſeem'd ſatisſied with the Sum: But the Biſhops boldly 

Vol. III. Ff 2 rejected 


(a) Noverat enim Rex quod Papa ſuper omnes Mertales ambitiaſus 
trat & ſuperbus, pecuniaque ſititor inſatiavilis, & ad eznnigScelera bro 
premus datis vel promijſis, cereum & proclivam, &c. M. Pans, 
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rejected his Offer, chuſing to let the Kingdom labay 
under the intolerable Burden of an Interdict, rather tha 
recede in the leaſt from their Pretenſions. The Legat 
was not diſpleas'd at their Obſtinacy, which gave hin 
an Opportunily of acquainting the King with the Orders 
he had 1cceiv'd from the Pope. He repreſented to him, 
that he cou'd never hope to live in Peace till he had put 
himſelf entirely under the Protection of the Apoſtolich See, 
That in order to do it effeCturlly, it was neceſſary tor 
him to make a Second Reſignation of his Crown, the 
Firſt being liable to ſo many Exceptions; That afterwards 
the Pope, finding himſelt indiſpenſably oblig'd to ſtand 
by him, wou'd infallibly free him from all his Trow 
bles. 

oba's Affairs were in an ill Situation. Surrounded with 
Difficulties, and having almoſt as many Enemies as Lords 
in the Kingdom, he had nothing left to truſt to but the 
Pope's Protection. Accordingly, tho” this Protection cou'd 
not be obtain'd but by a ſecond Reſignation of his Crown, 
he was brought to ſtoop once more to that ſervile Compli- 
ance, A General Aſſembly of all the Lords of the Realm 
being conven'd at Weſtminſter, he ſolemnly reſign'd, in 
their Preſence, his Crown to the Pope a ſecond time, with 
all the Formalities the Legate was pleas'd to require. He 
fign'd another Charter, wherein Care was taken to ſupply | 
all the Defects of the former. To render it the more 
Axthentich, it was ſeal'd with Gold, the firſt having been 
ſeal'd only with Wax. Then the King deliver'd it into 
the Hands of the Legate, to the uſe of the Pope his Ma- 
ſter. Twas no hard Matter for the Barons to perceive 
that the Secret of their Confederacy was diſcover'd, and 
that John's renewing his Reſignation was the Price of the 
Protection he had obtain'd of the Pope. As nothing was 
more oppoſite to their Deſign of procuring their antient 
Privileges to be reſtor'd, than the Vaſſalage to which 
you had ſubjected the Kingdom, Cardinal Langton ſo- 
emnly proteſted againſt it, and laid his Proteſtation upon 
the Altar. | 
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Innocent having notice of Langton's Proteſtation, was 
extremely incens'd, that a Cardinal ſhou'd act ſo directly 
contrary to the Intereſts of the Holy See. He durſt not 
however fall upon him for it, for fear of putting the 
whole Kingdom in Commotion, and inducing the Engliſh 
to join with Langton in the Defence of their Liberties. 
Indeed, it was not at all proper to let the Nation feel fo 
quickly the Weight of their new Servitude. On the 
contrary, it was the Buſineſs of the Church of Rome, to 
let her Rights lie dormant a while, that the Engiiſh per- 
ceiving no Alterations, might be the lets inclin'd to ſhake 
off the Yoke which was juſt laid upon them. In the 
mean time, the Pope however took occaſion to mortify 
the Archbiſhop, by giving Cardinal Nichols, his Legate, 
the Power to fill all vacant Benefices in England. The 
Legate abus'd his Power moſt ſhamefully. Not content 
with conferring the Benefices on Italians, on his Relations 
and Creatures, he even gave ſome to Perſons yet un- 
born. Langton, nettled at this Power being given to a- 
nother, made the Legate's ill uſe of it a Handle to appeal 
to the Pope againſt his Proceedings, and fent Simon his 
Brother to Rome to proſecute the Appeal. He found 
Innocent little inclin'd to give ear to Complaints againſt 
a Legate who had juſt done ſuch ſignal Services. Beſides, 
Pandulph, who was ſent to Rome with the Charter 
ſeal'd with Gold, had very much blaſted the Credit of the 
Archbiſhop, and of all the Exgliſh Lords. He had re- 
preſented them as a Company of turbulent Perſons, and 
extoll'd the King as the moſt pious of Princes. This 
Account of Matters was the Reaſon that Innocent, without 
having any Regard to Langron's Remonſtrances, diſpatch'd 
Orders to his Legate to take off the [nterdift, which had 
laſted above fix Years. As for the Satis faction which the 
Clergy demanded, he order'd that the King ſhou'd make 
Reſtitution of no more than forty thouſand Marks. 

Thus ended the grand Affair, which render'd the King 


| of England a Vaſſal and Homager to the Pope. An Event 


of this Nature, affords ample Matter for Refſections, which 
ue left to the Reader's Conſideration, I ſhall content 
my 
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my felt with remarking, that, if in the firſt Negotiation, 
the Pope had bcen ſatisfied with demanding ſo moderate 
a Reſtitution, there is no queſtion but that Matters wou'd 
have been accomodated at that time. The Truth is, that 
was the only Obſtacle which prevented a Concluſion, 
ſince the Nazxtio's acquieſc'd in all the reſt of the King's 
Propoſals. But Fohn had not yet reſign'd his Crown to 
the Pope, whereas, after his Reſignation, the hundred 
thouſand Marks waich he had offer'd, were ſhrunk to 
forty thouſand, The Clergy, who were in hopes of te- 
ceiving an immenſe Sum, found themſelves very much 
out in their Reckoning. Nevertheleſs, not daring to con. 
tradict the Pope's expreſs Orders, they were fain to take 
up with a very moderate Sum, in compariſon of what 
they had expected. The Biſhops however found the 
Means to make themſelves whole, by not giving any Share 
of the forty thouſand Marks to the Interior Clergy and 
Monaſteries. Theſe laſt made their Complaints to the 
Legate : But they cou'd get no other Anſwer, but that hav- 
ing no Orders from the Pope about the Matter, it was 
not in his Power to give them any Redreſs. 
John finding himſeit rid, tho“ to his eternal ſhame, of 
a Buſineſs which had created him ſo much Uneaſineſs, re- 
folv'd to proſecute the Deſign which the Diſobedience of 
the Barons had oblig'd him to lay aſide. He was in hopes 
to meet with more Submiſſion in his Subjects, ſeeing the 
Pope had ſo openly declar'd himſelf his Protector, than 
whilſt he lay under the Sentence of Excommunication. Al- 
ter he had made all the Preparations neceſſary for ſo impor- 
rant an Enterprize, he came to Rochel with a numerous 
Army, and having enter'd Poictou, he ſubdued that Pro- 
vince with the ſame Eaſe it had been taken from him. En- 
courag'd by this Succeſs, he march'd into Anjou, and re- 
built the Walls of Angiers which he had formerly caus d 
to be demoliſh'd. This ſudden / Attack ſurpris'd Philip, 
who being then taken up in the Low-Comntries in a War 
with the Emperor and the Earl of Flanders, cou'd not 
timely enough oppoſe this freſh Invader, However Prince 
Lewis his Son, having rais'd an Army with all poſſible Ex- 
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dition, advanc'd towards Anjou, whilſt the Engliſh were 
ying Siege to the ſtrong Caſtle of La Roche au Moine. 
The Approach of the French Army having put 7ohn out 
of hopes of being able to carry on the Siege, he reſolv'd 
to raiſe it and give Lewis Battle. Bur the Poiftevins hav- 
ing refus'd to follow him, he was not only forc'd to drop 
his Deſign, but even to retreat with ſome Precipitation. 
The French Hiſtorians ſay, he was briskly attack'd in his 
Retreat and receiv'd a great Loſs. The Engliſh on the 
contrary affirm that Lewis, ſatisfied with railing the Siege, 
retired without purſuing him. Notwithſtanding this Ac- 
cident, Fohn had Troops enough not to deſpair of Suc- 
ceſs in the War, had it continued. But the News of the 
Battle of Bowines which Philip had gain'd in Flanders, 
made him think of retreating. This Victory, the moſt 
conſiderable that France had ever obtain'd *, having made 
John apprehenſive that the whole Burden of the War wou'd 
he upon him, demanded a Truce for five Years, by the 
Mediation of the Pope's Legate. Altho' a famous Hiſ- 
torian affirms, that Philip granted not this Truce but at 
the preſſing Inſtances of the Pope, yet it may be preſum'd 
that he was not very backward to conſent to it. For he 
cou'd not defire any thing more for his Advantage than to 
ſee the Engliſb return home, ſeeing he cou'd gain bur 
very Little from them, whereas he had a great Deal to 
Loſe. 

We are now come to the third Period of King John's 
Reign, which was no leſs full of Troubles and Misfortunes 
than the two former. We have ſeen him, in the two 
firſt, ſtruggling with two Foreign Powers, who triumphed 
over him. In this, we ſhall behold him at Variance with 


his 


This famous Battle was fought on the 27th of July between Tour- 
ay and Liſle, Tho' the Allies, viz. the Emperor Ortho, Ferdinand 
Earl of Flanders, with the Dukes of Lovain and Brabant, had no leſs 
than 120,000 Men, and tho' the King of France had not near ſo 
many, and was moreoverthrown off his Horſe and trod under Foot, 
yet at length he entirely vanquiſh'd his Enemies. Otho was put to 
flight, and died ſome time after with Grief, five Earls were taken 
Priſoners, one of which was William Long-Sword, King John's bale 
brother, No Prince after that dar'd to withſtand Philip. 
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1214. his own Subjects, and conſtrain'd, in order to ſuppar 
himſelf in the Throne, to lay waſte his own Kingdom, 
withan Army compos'd of divers Nations, and at length 
to ſee a Foreign Prince receive the Oath of Allegiance from 
the Engliſh. Let us enter into the Particulars of theſe 
Marters. 

The Barons One wou'd think, that after having gone thro' ſo many 

8 Misfortunes, John ſhou'd, tho' at the Expence of h 

ration of Honour, paſs the Reſidue of his Life in Peace. But it 

their Li- was not his Deſtinyto enjoy any Tranquillity. His paſt Con- 

berties. duct, being a Compoſition of Haughtineſs, Caprice, Ty. 
ranny, Imprudence, Cowardice, had bred among his Sub- 
jects ſuch a general Diſcontent, as cou'd not fail of pro- 
ducing ill Effects. In proportion as he loſt the good O- 
pinion of the Nation, the Barons became leſs tractable, 
Their hopes of ſucceeding in their Deſigns were properly 
built on the little Affection the People had for their Sove- 
reign. As foon as the King was return'd from his French 
Expedition, the Barons, who had always kept their Pro- 
jet in View, reiolv'd to demand in a Body the Re-eſtab- 
liſhment of their Privileges. Under the Pretence of 2 
Pilgrimage, the chief Earls and Barons met at St. Edmundi- 
Bury, where they came to a Reſolution to demand of the 
King the Confirmation of the Charter of Henry I. This 
Charter, as hath been obſerv'd, contain'd in ſubſtance the 
Liberties which the People of England enjoy'd during 
the Dominion of the Saxon Kings. Before they parted, 
it was agreed that immediately after Chriſtmas, they wou'd 
go to the King in a Body and preſent him their Petition. 
In the mean time every one went to his own Home to 
provide himſelf with Men, Horſes and Arms, that they 
might be able to compel the King, if there was Occaſion, 
to grant what they requir'd. But before I proceed any 
further, it will not be amiſs to examine this Matter to the 
Bottom, and ſee upon what Grounds the Barons founded 
their Pretenſions, and for what Reaſons the King refus'd 
to grant what they demanded with ſo much Earneſt- 
nels, 
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8 It can't be denied, but that in the Reigns of the firſt 1214. 
a Norman Kings, and eſpecially of William the Conqueror, pe, 
de Engliſp were grievouſſy oppreſs'd. They were ſo 2 Ne- 
„ bedly and unjuſtly dealt by, that not an Engliſhman was Barons 
e kt in poſſeſſion of any conſiderable Fief. Ihe Normans Pretenſi- 

and other Foreigners were deck'd with their Spoils. At “s. 
mt time, the Exgliſh, who had ſo great reaſon to complain, 
5 pleaded to no Purpoſe their Privileges, all Ears were deaf to 
t their Complaints. On the contrary, the Normans thought 
it no Injuſtice at all for the King to uſe a aeſpotick, Power, 

25 long as they were Gainers by it. The Laws of Ed- 

ward the Confeſſor were in ſuch Diſrepute, that it was al- 

molt Treaſon to mention them. Bur when once theſe 

ſme Normans ſaw themſelves firmly ſettled in their new 

Acquiſitions, they began to perceive how dangerous it was 
tolive under an Arbitrary Power, which might deprive them 
one day of what the Conqueror had given their Anceſtors, 
7 Accordingly by Degrees chey put on the Engliſh Genius, 
; wholly addicted to Liberty, and wanted to have the Saxon 
, Las again in Force. All Diſtinction between the two 
a Nations was entirely dropp'd. Every one was deſirous of 
being Engliſh rather than Norman. In all appearance, this 4 
was the chief Reaſon why the Norman Language prevail'd | 
not in England, notwithſtanding the Care and Pains Wil. 
liam I. was at to make it ſpread. Every time any favou- 
nble Opportunity offer d, the Normans i true Eng- 
liſbmen, and demanded wi ich earneſtneſs the Revival of the 
Laws of Fdward. They particularly took the Advantage 
of the Circumſtances Milliam Rufus, Henry I. and Stephen 
were in when they mounted the Throne. As theſe Princes 
had not properly any Right to the Crown, they found 
themſelves oblig d to give their Subjects good Words, and 
promiſe them the Re-eſtabliſhment of their antient Laws. 
The truth is, what the Barons demanded wou'd have been 
no more than what was Juſt and Right in the Mouth of 
an Expliſhman ; but a Norman's claim to theſe Demands 
might be very juſtly call'd in queſtion. Accordingly, we 

ve ſeen in the Hiſtory of theſe three Princes, that altho 
they had ſolemnly promis'd to revive theſe Laws, they 
You, III. 86 never 
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never heartily ſet about the being as good as their Word 
Nevertheleſs theſe ſolemn and repeated Engagements pay 
the Barons of Norman Extraction, a Right which they hay 
not before. The Circumſtances the three firſt Norma 
Kings were in, when tkey aſcended the Throne, wer 
therefore the true Cauſe of theſe falſe Steps which after. 
wards became ſo prejudicial to their Succeſſors. They 
were very ſenſible that their Norman Subjects had no man. 
ner of Right to demand the Revival of the Saxon Laws: 
Laws! which had been evidently broke thro' in order to 
ſettle them in the Eſtates they were poſſe's'd of in Englaxd, 
But Neceſſity compell'd theſe Princes to promiſe what 
they never intended to perform. The Charter of Henry J. 
was never executed either by himſelf or by any of his Suc. 
ceſſors. What care ſoever had been taken to ſend Copie 
into all the principal Monaſteries, *twas with great Diff. 
culty that, a hundred Years after, they con'd find a ſing: 
one, which was that Cardinal Langton ſhow'd the Aſſembly 
of the Lords. If therefore one traces the _— of the 


Barons to their firſt Spring, one can't but conclude, they 


were built upon no fold Foundation, ſeeing the principal 
Fiefs were in the Hands of the Deſcendents of thoſe to 


whom William the Conqueror had granted them. But on 


the other ſide, it muſt be confeſt, that ſo many Solemn Pri- 
miſes, which all the Kings ever ſince the Conqueror had 
made, to reſtore the Saxon Laws, commonly call'd the Lav! 
of St. Edward, gave the Engliſh- Normans a very plauſibk 
Right to demand their Revival. 

From what has been ſaid it may be eaſily inferr'd, that if 
the Barons thought they had a Right to demand the Re- 
eſtabliſhment of the Privileges of the Engliſb Nation, 
John believ'd he had no lefs to reject their Petition. This 
Conteſt having remain'd undecided during ſeveral Reigns, 
both Parties had all along kept up their Pretenſions. When 
the King prov'd weak, or his Affairs were in ſo ill a Poſture 
as to diſable him from conteſting with them, the Barons had 
always tried to get the Liberties of the Engliſh reſtor'd, and 
the Prince, not knowing what ro do better, ever pur them 


off with fair Promiſes, which he had no Deſign to pa 
| F 
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But in the Reigns of ſuch Kings whoſe Heads were able 
ind whoſe Affairs were proſperous, the Diſpute was dropp'd, 
and the Barons waited tor a more favorable Opportunity to 
compals their Ends. They were of Opinion that they 
had now met with one, and reſolv'd not to let it ſlip. John's 
Circumſtances were juſt as they cou'd with. Hared and 
deſpis'd by the People, to whom he had given but too 
juſt Cauſe of Diſcontent, he cou'd never hope to regain 
their Affections. As for Philip of France, he cou'd not 
at have the leaſt Dependence upon him, he being his moſt 
J. mortal Enemy: Much leſs Gin cou'd he expect any Suc- 
c- WF cours from the Emperor his Nephew, or the Earl of Fian- 
es Wi Ar, who were both equally rujn'd at the Battle of Bo- 
H. vun. Neither was there any Likelihood that the King of 
ze Scotland ſhou'd eſpouſe the Quarrel of a Prince with whom 
be was extremely diſſatisfied. As for the Aſſiſtance John 
he might expect from the Pope, as it was to confiſt purely of 
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e iritual Arms, the Barons were in no great concern about 


pal BY it, well knowing that ſuch Weapons have no Edge but 
to N what Fear and the Circumſtances of Time and Place give 
on Bi them. But as they had room to hope that the People 
b. wou'd join with them in Defence of their Common Inte- 
ad WY reſts, they were in no Apprehenſions that the Pope's 
* 7hander-bolrs wou'd do them much hurt. John therefore 
cou'd not but neceſſarily be worſted on this Occaſion, 
ſnce having loſt his Provinces in France, he had no Re- 
medy againſt the Engliſh. | 

Full of Hopes, and holding themſelves ſure of Succeſs, 
the Barons came to the King at London, and demanded in 
plan and expreſs Terms, the Re-eftabliſhment of the Laws 
of St, Edward, with the other Rights and Privileges con- 
tan'd in the Charter of Henry I. They alledg'd that they 
requr'd nothing but what he himſelf had promis'd with 
a folema Oath, before he receiv'd his Abſolation, and for 
that Reaſon their moſt humble Petition cou'd not be look'd 
upon as an Innovation, much leſs as proceeding from the 


Spirit of Rebellion. This Petition, tho' drawn up in the 
noſt reſpectful Terms, alarm';. the King. As he found 
hey were reſoly'd upon War, in caſe he rejected it, he 
Yor, Ul, 882 | believ'd 
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1215- believ'd that the beſt Thing he cou'd do, wou'd be to 
—— of bis gain Time, He deſir'd them therefore to ſtay for his 
Anſwer, Anſwer till Eaſter, aſſuring them, he wou'd then fully 
dreclare his Intentions. Tho' 'twas very eaſy to ſee, that 

the King only ſought to amuſe them, yet fearing they 
might be in the wrong to refuſe him the Time he re. 
quir'd, they withdrew *. 
He renews In the mean time, the King making the beſt of this 
the Fealty Delay, caus'd the Oath of Allegiance to be renew' 
hoe Fal by all his Subjects, and Homage done him by all his in. 
bis Sub- mediate Vaſſals. After which, he took upon him the 
jects. Cruſado, as if he intended to go to the Holy Land, to 
the end he might ſcreen himſelf under the Protection of 
28 the Church *'. On the other Hand, the Pope having 
p. 179 received Information of the Barons Petition, ſent them: 
Letter, exhorting them to continue in Obedience to their 
Sovereign: But that did not prevent them from proſe. 
cuting their Deſign. 
The Ba- As ſoon as Eaſter was come, the Great Men met at 
ron: preſs Stamford, to the number of above a thouſand Knights, al 
: 5 % well-mounted, welbarm d, and in a Condition to make 
3 themſelves dreaded. The King, who was at Oxford in 
Paris. expectation of their coming, having receiv'd Intelligence 
— of their Number and Poſture, did not think fit to truſt 
his Perſon in a Conference with them. Before they had 
advanc'd any nearer **, he ſent the Earl of Pembroke to 
know what the Laws and Liberties were which they men- 
tion'd in their Petition. Upon which they ſent back x 
x FFF e 


* Matthew Paris ſays, that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Biſhop of Ely, and William Earl-Marſhal were Sureties for the 
King, that on the Day appointed he won'd give them Sat 
faction. 

' *: About the ſame time alſo the King granted a Charter for the 
freedom of Elections to Biſhopricks and Abbies, to chuſe their h . 
ſhops and Abbots, without any Letters of Nomination or Recon- 
mendation from the King, which was contrary to the Uſage ef 
his Anceſtors. So that the nominating to Abbies, Deans and 
Chapters fit Perſons to be elected Biſhops, was never after fuly 
reſtor'd to the Crown till the z5th of Henry VIII. | | 
2 They were then at Brackley in Northamptonſhire, M. Vari. 
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Kingdom in the time of the Saxon Kings; and affirm'd, 

that if the King wou'd not confirm them, they were re- 

ſolv'd to compel him, by ſeizing his Caſtles. Jobs had He rejet?s 
no ſooner read over the Hiring, but he fell into a violent“ Pe- 
Paſſion. He cried out aloud, that the Barons wanted no ion. 
ks than to deprive him of the Government of his King- 

dom, and ſwore a great Oath, that he wou'd never grant 

bis Subjects ſuch Liberty as wo make himſelf a Slave. 

The King's Anſwer having convinc'd the Barons, that They chuſe 
they expected in vain to obtain what they demanded, o- a General; 
therwiſe than by Force, they choſe the Lord | Kobert] 
Firz-Walter their General, ſtiling him the Marſhal of the 
Army of God, and of Holy-Church. At the ſame time and Legin 
they march'd to Northampton, and beſieg'd the Caſtle Hoſtiliziss. 
fifteen Days. That Place holding out longer than they 
expected, they rais'd the Siege and went to Bedford, of 
which they became Maſters *. A few Days after, they 
receiv'd Advice, that a Negotiation which they had pri- 
vately ſer on Foot, with ſome of the Chief Burghers of 
London had ſucceeded to their Wiſh, and that one of the 
Gates of the City was to be put into their Hands. The 
Hopes of ſtrengthening themſelves with the Aſſiſtance of 
ſo rich and powerful a City, whoſe Name alone wou'd 

ive a Reputation to their Party, made them uſe ſo great 
Expedicioa, that in two Marches they came to Aldgate, 

This Gate being open'd to them, they enter'd the City at They be- 
break of Day, before the King, who was then at the come Ma- 
Tower, had the leaſt Notice of their Approach. So great fers of 
an Advntage having enabled them to undertake any thing, London; 
they reſolv d to beſiege the King in the Tower. Whilſt they aue 
were employ'd in the Siege, which however they cou'd 5% . 
not ſet about before they had made great Preparations, he Tow- 
they ſent Circular Letters to all the Lords of the King's er. 
Party, and to thoſe that ſtood Neuter. Without uſing 
any Preamble, they let them know that their Eſtates wou'd 

| | be 


* The Caftle was put into their Hands by William Beauchamp 
the Owner, ' 5 k b | F. 4 FT 
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be plunder'd, and their Houſes demoliſh'd, if they did 
not come and join with them in defence of the Common 
Cauſe of the Kingdom. Thele Threats had ſo good aq 
Effect, that they who intended to ſtand Neuter, came 
and confederated with the Barons. Some, even of them 
on whom the King depended, deſerted him for fear of 
the impending Evil. This Defection having render'd 
the King more tractable, he ſent the Earl of Pembroke to 
the Barons, to inform them that he was ready to grant 
their Demands. This was properly ſurrendering himſelf 
ro their Mercy. But as Matters then ſtood, he had no 
other Courſe to take. After a ſhort Negotiation, it was 
agreed, that the King and the Barons ſhou'd meet upon 
a Day prefix'd, in a Meadow call'd Rannemede “, in or- 
der to ſettle Matters in a Manner moſt conducive of the 
Publick Good. 

The Barons came in great Numbers to the Place ap- 
pointed, whilſt the King appear'd attended by five or 
ix Lords only. Among whom was the Cardinal Arch- 


Charter of biſhop, who affected to perform the Office of a Media- 


Foreſts, 


tor, though he was the principal Author of thefe Trou- 
| bles. 


* Between Stains and Windſor. Both Parties met on the 15th 
ot June, and pitch'd their Tents aſunder in the Meadow. Onthe 
King's Side appear'd the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and Dublin, with 
the Bilkops of London, Wincheſter, Lincoln, Bath, Worceſter, Co- 
ventry and Rocheſter ; Pandulph the Pope's Legate, and Almeric, 
Maſter of the Knights Templars in England. And of the Laity, 
William Marſhal Earl of Pemivrote, the Earls of Salisbury, Warren, 
and Arundel, with the Barons Alan de Galoway, William Fitz-Ge- 
rald, Peter and Matthew Fitz-Herbert, Thomas and Alan Baſſet, 
Hugh de Nevil, Hubert de Burgh, Seneſchal of Poictou, Robert de 
Roppeley, Fohn Marſhal, and Philip de Albiney. As for thoſe on 
the Barons Side, they are ſcarce to be number'd, as you may ſee in 
Matthew Paris under the Year 1215. The Chief were, Robert 
Fitz-Walter, the General, Richard Earl of Clare, Geoffrey Earl of 
Eſſex and Glocefler, Roger Bigod Earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, Saber 
Earl of Winchefter, Robert Earl of Oxford, Hugh Earl of Herefors, 
William Marſhal the younger, Euſtace de Veſcie, William de Mou 
bray, John Fitz-Robert, Roger de Monts Begom, William de Lanva- 
ley, Richard de Percy, Robert de Roſs, Peter de Brutz, Nicholas di 
Stubevil, Roger de Creiſſy, & c. Kc, &c. 
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ples. It was not long debating, what Satis faction the 
King ſhou'd F the Barons. As they wou'd not re- 


lx in the leaſt, it was not in the King's Power to deny 
them any thing. Beſides, he confider'd that the higher 
they ran in their Demands, the more plauſible wou'd his 
Pretence be to retract when a favourable Opportunity 
ſhou'd offer. And therefore, without objefting againſt 
my of the Articles propos'd, he made as if he willingly 
ranted what in reality was extorted by Force. He ſign'd 
two Charters, wherein the Barons had inſerted ever 

thing they thought fit. The firſt was call'd the Charter 
of Liberties, or the Great Charter * ; the other the Char- 


ter of the Foreſts, By peruſing theſe Charters, which the 
Reader will find at the end of this Reign, one may ſee 
what the Oppreſſions were which the Engliſh had been lia- 
ble to ſince the Congueſt, and what the Privileges which 
they gain'd on this Occaſion. From that time forward 


thele two Charters have been the Baſis and Foundation of 


the Engliſh Liberties, maugre the Endeavours of John 


himſelf, and ſome of his Succeſſors, to get them an- 
null'd, 
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Theſe Charters were ſign'd by the King and all the precauri- 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the Realm, ſeal'd with on of the 


the Great Sea/, and confirm'd by the King's Solemn 


Oath. Bur for the further ſecuring the Performance of 


Barons 
that the 
Charter 


them, there were choſen, with the King's Conſent, five might be 
and twenty Barons , to any four of whom, all Perſons d. 


might apply, to complain of the Breach of the Charters. 
It was further agreed, that the four Barons, who ſhou'd 
firſt receive Information of any Grievance, ſhou'd acquaint 
the King with it; and if it was not redreſs'd within for- 
ty Days, they ſhou'd give Notice of it to all the Ba- 


rons, for whom in that Caſe it ſhou'd be lawful to take 


up Arms and ſeize the King's Caſtles, in order to oblige 


him to make Reparation for the Wrong done. All Vio- 
lence, however, to the King's Perſon, the Queen and their 


Iſſue, 


Cbarta Communium Libertatum, or Magna Charta. M. Pa. 


ns, An, 1215. 


Act. Pub. 
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Iſſue, was excepted. But to remove the Scruples peo. 
ple might have about taking up Arms againſt their 580. 
vereign, the King conſented, that all Perſons ſhou'd ſwey 
that they wou'd aſſiſt the Barons in all Caſes relating tg 
the two Charters. To all theſe Conceſſions, he added 
An. 1215. Letters Patents, directed to all his Sheriffs, impowering 


them to take the Oaths of all his Subjects, that they 


wou'd punctually obſerve the two Charters, and if it v 
neceſſary, wou'd do their utmoſt to compel the King tg 


do the fame &. 


One may very well ſay here, what an Hiſtorian ſaid 
upon the like Occaſion, the King intended not to bind 


himſelf with Chains of Parchment. 


All the Precautions 


the Barons had taken to tie up their Sovereign, ſery' 
only to make him the more eager to find out the Means 
to diſentangle himſelf from a Yoke which ſeem'd into. 
lerable. Thoſe that were about him being almoſt Fe. 
reigners, help'd to exaſperate him the more, by aggravating 
the Pride and Inſolence of the Barons. As they were ve 
ry ſenſible that theſe Charters, which ſet Bounds to the 
Regal Power, cou'd not bnt be prejudicial to them, they 
never ceas'd laying before his Eyes the Injuſtice he had 


done himſelf by ſigning them. 


In fine, the Drift of 


their whole Diſcourſe was to incite him to ſhake off the 
Subjection, his Conceſſions had made him liable to, 


They met with no great Difhculty to perſwade him to 


this: But the Buſineſs was how to bring it about. This 
unhappy Prince, continnally plagu'd within by his own 


Thoughts, and without by the invenom'd Reproaches of 


his Courtiers, grew ſo very reſerv'd and melancholly, 2 
plainly enough ſhow'd his inward Rage and Anguiſh, 
He was perpetually caſting in his Mind how to revenge 
himſelf : Bur he knew not where to have er and 
Money, of which he ſtood in need to compaſs his Ends, 
He p 


ainly faw he had no other Courſe to take but to 


* By another Agreement, printed in Dr. Brady's Appendix, the 
City of London was to remain in the Hands of the Barons men. 
tion'd in the Note above, till the 15th of Augaſt that Year, and 


apply 


that the Archbiſhop ſhou'd hold the Tower for the ſame Term. 
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ply to the Barons themſelves, againſt whom he deſign'd 
to uſe them. But it was no eaſy Matter to over-reach 
them, jealous as they were of all his Actions. In fine, 


after he had turn'd himſelf on every Side, his Rage and 


Deſpair put him upon the Means of raiſing Troops with- 
out having wherewithal to pay them; which was, to ſend 


© 
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ſome of his faithful Confidents * into France, Germany, He raiſes 


Flanders, with Orders to promiſe ſuch as wou'd enter 
into his Service, the confiſcated Eſtates of the Rebellious 


Barons, for ſo he ſtil'd them. He oy theſe Meſſengers reign 


likewiſe a Power to make Grants beforehand of the Lands 
of the Engliſh Lords, and to paſs the Deeds in Form. By 
the fame Methods it was that William the Conqueror had 
formerly drawn together a numerous Army, which ren- 
der'd him Maſter of England. They that had engag'd 
themſelves in the Service of that Prince came off with 
Succeſs, and had acquir'd noble Eſtates in the Kingdom; 
the Conſideration whereof induc'd great Numbers to try 
the fame Way, in hopes John wou'd procure them the 
lame Advantages. At all times, there are but too many 
People, whole Ambition or deſperate Fortunes makes 
them eager to embrace all Opportunities of inriching them- 
ſelves, without troubling themſelves about the Juſtice or 
Injuſtice of the Side they eſpouſe. 

Whilſt his Agents were employ'd in levying Troops, 
John was taking care to ſecure the Court of Rome. He 
knew, by fatal Experience, how much the formidable 
Power of the Pope was capable of promoting or hinder- 
ing the Execution of his Deſigns. And therefore he 
ſent the Pope a Letter (a), informing him of the Con- 
ſtraint put upon him, though, as he aſſur'd him, he had 
proteſted that being a Yaſal of the Holy See, he cou'd do 


* His Agents were Walter Biſhop of Worceſler his Chancellor, 
Jobn Biſhop of Norwich, Richard de Mariſco, or Maris, who went 
to the Pope, William Gernon, and Hugh de Boves. 

(a) The King's Letter to the Pope concludes with theſe Words: 
Pro certo habentes, quod poſt Deum, p:rſonam veſtram, & auttort- 
tatem, Sedis Apoſtolice habemu: unicum & ſingulare præſidium, & 
[ub veſtri Confidentia patrocinij, reſpiramus. 


Vor, II. nothing 


4 Troop of 
Adventu- 


rers, by ſo- 


Countries. 


He de- 
mands the 
Pope's Af> 

iſtance. 


AR. Pub. 


I. 200, 
202. 
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1215. nothing without his Conſent. Together with this Let. 
ter he ſent a Copy of the Charters they made him ſign, 
and deſir'd the Pope to obſerve that all the Articles con- 
rain'd therein were ſo many Incroachments upon the Re. 
gal Power, and conſequently upon the Sovereign Lord. 
This was flattering the Pope in the moſt ſenſible Part, Fot 
this Reaſon, he entreated him to abſolve him from his 
Oath, that he might, with a ſafe Conſcience, uſe his En. 

He retires deavours to free himſelf from ſo heavy a Yoke. After he 
of = _ had taken theſe Meaſures, with all the Secrecy poſſible, 
2 fearing that if he ſhou'd appear too much in Publick his 
Deſigns might come to be known or gueſs'd at, he pitch'd 
upon the fl: of Might for his Reſidence. In this Retire. 
ment, he kept himlelt as it were conceal'd for a good while, 
holding no Communication with any but Fiſhermen and 
Sailors, nor uſing any Diverſions but walking on the Seq 
Shore with ſome of his Domeſticks. As ſoon as it was 
known that the King was retir'd to the Ie of Wight, peo- 
le were in vain inquiſitive about the Cauſe of his Retreat, 
Some jok'd and ſaid, he was become a Fiſherman or Mer- 
chard, others, that he deſign'd to turn Pyrate. But altho 
he was not ignorant of theſe Scoffs, he never troubled 
himſelf about them. During three Months, he waited pa- 
tiently for the return of his Agents, and the Arrival of the 
Foreign Troops, which he was put in hopes of. 
innocent He met with no Rubs at the Court of Rome, whoſe In- 
threatens tereſt it was to ſupport him. [rnocent fell into a ſtrange 
ihe Barons. paſſion with the Barons for having dar'd without conſult- 
ing him, to cauſe their King to ſign Charters of that Na- 
ture, and to put a Conſtraint upon a Prince who had taken 
upon him the Croſs, and was under the Church's Protection, 
In his Rage, he ſwore [by St. Peter] that ohen what 
it wou'd, £ wou'd never ſuffer their Raſhneſs to go un- 
uniſh'd. At the fame time he ſent them a Letter, en- 
joining them to renounce what they had extorted from 
their Sovereign, unleſs they had a Mind to draw down on 
They make their Heads the Indignation of the Holy See. But the 
—w— 2 Barons made light of his Injunctions, and without any 
Rocieſter, Dread of his Thunderings, they ſeiz'd upon Rocheſter, 


Paris. 


which 


on. ns oor 
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which Cardinal Langton put into their Hands (b), They 1215. 
found there a prodigious Quantity of Proviſions, which 

the King had laid up againſt he ſhou'd have Occaſion for 

them. This was apparently the Reaſon of their taking 

thar Place. 

In the mean time, the Pope having annull'd the two The Pope 
Charters, and abſolv'd the King from his Oath, John's Af- _— 
fairs began to have a new Face, by the Advice he receiv'd, — 
that his Agents had liſted great Numbers of Adventurers 45/olves 
in his Service. Upon this Intelligence, John haſtily quit- the Xing 
ted the Iſle of Wight, and went to receive them at Dover. Dem bis 


Ina ſhort time he had the ſatisfaction to ſee vaſt Numbers 7 pub. 


arive from Brabant, Flanders, Normandy, Poictou, Gaſs 1. 107. 
coigny, all Soldiers of Fortune, that had Nothing to loſe, Knygh- 
and were ready to venture their Lives to gain an Eſtate, —_ | 
Their Number was ſo conſiderable that one can ſcarce give pee. ARE 
Credit to the Hiſtorians which mention it. But by an un- of Foreign 
expected Accident one of the Leaders, Hugh de Boves, who Troops ar- 
was coming with no leſs than, as it is ſaid, forty thouſand . 
Men, periſh'd in the Sea with all his Troops. If theſe Cans, 
had ſafely arriv*d, there is no queſtion but Fohn wou'd 

have had it in his Power to treat the Normans ſettled in Eng- 

land, in the ſame Manner as William the Conqueror had 

formerly treated the Engliſo. Nevertheleſs, how great 

ſoever this Loſs might be, there were Troops enough ſtill 

leſt to enable him to trample upon the Barons, who little ex- 

pected ſuch a Turnof Affairs. His firſt Undertaking was T King 
the Siege of Rocheſter, which, after along Reſiſtance, ſurren- Her 


- 


der'd at laſt, notwithſtanding the Endeavors of the Barons Rochellers 


to throw in ſome Succours. He was fo exaſperated, that 

he = have hang'd up the whole Garriſon, if his Gene- 

rals had not repreſented to him that he wou'd expoſe his own 74 7 " 
* . vages the 

Troops to the ſame cruel Uſage *. After the taking of Kingdom. 

Wy Vi, qua conſcientia neſcio, illud Regis inimicis tradidit. M. 

aris, 

* William de Albiney, whom the Barons had lent for and made 
Governor under the Archbiſhop, Mil iam de Lancaſter and William 
d Emesford and.ſome others, were ſent cloſe Priſoners to Corf-Caftle. 
The ordinary Soldiers, except the Croſ;-bo:r- Men, were all hang'd. 
M. Paris, An. 1215. 


Vor, III. H h 2 Roc heſter, 
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1215. Rocheſter, he divided his Army into two Bodies. He gave 
the command of one to the Earl of Salisbury, to go and 
ravage the Southern Counties, whilſt with the other he 
march'd into the Northern Parts to make them feel the 
Effects of his Vengeance. Never was England in fo de. 
plorable a Condition. Two Foreign Armies, who had 
Nothing in View but Plunder, were in her very Bowel, 
ravaging the Country in a mercileſs Manner. We may 
eaſily gueſs that they ſpar'd not the Houſes and Lands of 
the Barons, who, perceiving they were not ſtrong enough 
> 2 in the Field, kept themſelves ſhut up in Lon. 

u. 
The Pope Whilſt theſe things were doing, the Pope thunder'd out 
N an Excommunication againſt the Barons, and order'd Pa- 
et " dulph, and the Biſhop of Rocheſter to enjoin Cardinal Lang- 
AR. Pub. ton in his Name, to publiſh the Ball. But the Arch- 
I. 208. bithop, pretending that the Pope had been impos'd upon, 
— ＋ refus'd to comply, till he himſelf had inform'd his Holineſ; 
publiſh bh, Of all Particulars. The true Reaſon was, becauſe he cou'd 
Bull. not reſolve to proceed againſt thoſe whom he himſelf had 
He is ſuſ- excited to take up Arms. Upon his Refuſal, the two 
* = mi Commiſſioners publiſh'd the Sentence of Excommunication 
publiſb d. Themſelves, and ſuſpended the Archbiſhop, purſuant to 
the Orders they had receiv'd. The Barons not valuing 
the Sentence, on pretence that they were not particularly 
The Barons nam'd in the Bull, continued their Endeavours to defend 
value i: themſelves againſt the King. As for the Cardinal Arch- 
nor. | 
The pose biſhop, he was ſent for to Rome, where he was like to be de- 
3s reveng'd pos d. But the Pope relenting at the Intreaties of the 
Lang- other Cardinals, was contented with confirming his Sf 
fon. penſion. Some time after, he took another Opportunity to 
. mortify him, by voiding the Election of Simon his Bro- 
ther, who had been cholen Archbiſhop of York, and put- 
ting Walter de Gray in his Room. But however t was not 
till he had exacted from the Laſt, [for his Pall] the Sum of 


ten thouſand Pound Sterling *, for the Occaſions x 
0 


* Hence may be gueſs'd what vaſt Sums of Money the Pope 


in thoſe days extorted out of England, and what great w_— 


+ Rs 
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Holy See. In fine, after ſeveral Mortifications given him 1215. 
at Rome, Langton's Suſpenſion was taken off, upon Condi- 

tion that he wou'd not return to England till the Troubles 

| were over there. 

As ſoon as Innocent had been inform'd of the Pretence The Barons 
made uſe of by the Barons, for not ſubmitting to the ſen- e. 
| rence of Excommunication, he had publiſh'd another Bull, 3 ed 
| wherein he excommunicated them all by Name. Their Act. Pub. 
| Lands were put under an Interdict, as well as the City I. 210. 
| of London, which had ſided with them. As the Barons Treydeſpiſe 
| hadexpected this Second Bull, they had taken a Reſolution e 
| not to regard it, and to prevent its being publiſh'd in Lon- paris. 
din. They alledg'd in their Vindication, that the Bull 
was obtain'd by falſe Suggeſtions, and conſequently of no 
value: that beſides, it was not the Pope's Buſineſs to 
meddle with Temporal Affairs, ſeeing St. Peter had receiv'd 
from Chriſt none but Spiritual Power : for which reaſon it 
| was neither Juſt nor Right that Chriſtians ſhou'd ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſway'd by the Ambition and Avarice of 
Popes. One wou'd hardly believe that they who talk'd 
atthis Rate, were the ſame Perſons who had refus'd to ſerve 
the King on account of his being excommunicated, had 
we not a thouſand Inſtances to convince us how apt Men 
are to ſquare their Opinions by their Intereſts. In the 
mean time, the Pope had the Mortification to ſee his Au- 
thority trampled upon, without being able to help it, ſince 
the People were againſt him, in which caſe he ever darts 
his Thunders to no manner of Purpoſe. Whilſt the Ba- John con- 
rons and Citizens of London were thus vigorouſly reſolv'd es bis 
not to regard the Pope, John continued ravaging the King- 4e. 
dom, and eſpecially the Lands of the confederate Barons. 

It is no hard Matter to conceive, that the Manner of the 
Foreign Troops putting his Orders in Execution was none 
of the mildeſt, and that numberleſs Outrages and Cruelties 


Were 


Clergy poſſeſs d, when this Archbiſhop was to pay the Pope as 
much as wou'd Now be equal to 50,0001. He is faid to be promo- 
ted to the See of York, for not having known Woman. 
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1215. were committed on this Occaſion, which increas'd the 
Animoſity of the Barons againſt the King *. 

The Barons In the mean time, the confederate Barons were in a de. 

make ol plorable Condition. Inſtead of regaining their Privilege: 

. they beheld their Eſtates plunder'd and given to Foreigner, 

Prince Whilſt the King was glutting himſelf with the Pleaſure of 

Lewis of Revenge. Their wretched State put them at length upon 

— taking a deſperate Courſe, which made them run the Risk 

— of their own and the Kingdom's Ruin, in order to have 

the ſatis faction of being reveng'd on the King, tho! at the 

Expence of the E People. They ſent word to the King 

of France *', that, if he wou'd ſend over Prince Lewis his 

Son, they promis'd to ſer the Crown of England on his 

Head, provided he brought Forces enough with him to 

Philip pro- free them from the Tyranny of King John. Philip want- 

miſesto ed not much ſolliciting to accept of the Offer the Barons 

afiſt them. made him. He had once before had thoughts of con- 

quering England, and if the Loſs of his Fleet, much more 

than the Threats of the Pope, had made him deſiſt from 

his Enterprize, he had ſtill for all that a longing Deſire to 

bring it about, in caſe a good Opportunity ſhou'd offer, 

And as this which the Rupture between John and the 

Barons furniſh'd him with, ſeem'd a very favorable one, 

he laid hold of it without a Moment's Conſideration. He 

only deſir'd that the Barons wou'd give 25 Hoſtages for 

the Performance of their Word, to which they readily 

conſented. Upon the Arrival of the Hoſtages at Paris, 

Prince Lewis, who was then in Languedoc warring againſt the 

Albigenſes, came to the King his Father in order to prepare 

for this important Expedition. He immediately ſent over 

ſome Troops to the Barons , with Aſſurances that bp 

wou' 


* Roger de Wendover, (who was then alive) as well as Radu{h of 
Coggeſbal, has given us a particular Account of the Barbarities com- 
mitted by King John's Mercenaries, whom he calls, The Guards of 
Satan and Miniſters of the Devil. 

*: By Saber Earl of Wincheſter, and Robert Fitz-Walter, who 
carried Letters ſeal'd with the Baror's Seal. 


Under the Command of the Caſtellan of St. Omars, Hugh | 


Chacus, Evuſtace de eville, Giles de Melun and others, who * 


— 
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wou'd ſoon follow in Perſon with a much greater Number 1215. 
of Forces. 

The Preparations that were making in France, comin 1216. 
to the Ears of the Pope, he diſpatch*d thither one Gallo, as Ser Pre. 
his Legate, to try to put a Stop to them. The Legate 558 
having an Audience of the King, forbad him in the Pope's Paris. 
Name to carry his Arms into England, as being Part of St. The Pope 
Peter's Patrimony, and threatned all Perſons whatſoever 8 
with Excommunication that ſhou'd, directly or indirectly, en ainſ 
give any Aſſiſtance to the Exgliſh Barons. Philip, with- en 
out being concern'd at theſe Menaces, replied, that the Philip's 
Claim to Ewgland, as the Patrimony of St. Peter, was built A. 
upon a {falſe Foundation; That it was evident, King John —_— 
had not the Power to ſubject his Kingdom, by a bare Act 
of his Will, without the Conſent of the States; That an 
At of ſuch a Nature was beyond what any King cou'd pre- 
tend to, and that the Maxims which the Pope Pad a Mind 
to introduce were too pernicious to all Civil States to be 
receiv'd Xx. The Perſon that ſaid this, was however the 
ſame Philip, who, three Years before, by the Pope's ſole 
Authority, thought he might juſtly ſeize upon England: 

The which 1s a clear Evidence that the Exorbitant Power 
which the Pope claim'd, was not ſubmitted to from a Ke- 
lizious Principle, but purely from the Motive of Intereſt 
or Fear, *T was thus that the Court of Rome met on ſome 
certain Occaſions with Mortifications which ſhe was wil- 
ling to diſſemble, whilſt at other times ſhe made the beſt 

Fa Authority, with extraordinary Pride and Haughti- 
nels. 
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up the Thames to London on the 27th of February. Some of the 
Engliſb Barons holding a Tournament with theſe French Noblemen. 
one of them mortally wounded Geoffrey de Mandeville Earl of 
Eſeæ, to the great Grief of his Party. M. Paris. 

* Matthew Paris ſays, that all the Great-Men of France unani- 
mouſly declared, that they wou'd maintain this Point even te Death, 
That no King or Prince by his ſingle Authority had power to give a- 
way, or make over his Kingdom, and thereby enſlave his Nobility. 


Theſe things were tranſacted at Zyons, about 15 daysafter Eafter. 
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1216. The Pope's Prohibition not being able to put a Stop tg 
Lewis Proceedings, Lewis was quickly in a Readineſs to fail for 
arrives in x ö 
England; A with a Fleet of 700 Ships. In the mean time 

ohn, who went to Dover upon the firſt News of the De. 
{1gn of the French, not thinking himſelf in a condition to 
hinder their Deſcent, was retir'd to Wincheſter. So thy 
Lewis finding no Oppoſition, landed his Troops at Sax. 
und takes Vich without any Moleſtation. After which he march'd 
Rocheſter, a gainſt Rocheſter, where he met with little or no Reſiſtance, 

The taking of that City drew after it the whole Coun 
of Kent, except Dover-Caſtle, where John had left a ſtrong 

Garriſon with a brave and faithful Governor X. 

The Abbot In the mean time, the Pope had ſent Gallo his Legate 
of St. Au- Orders to repair into England, and folemnly publiſh the 
ommy. Bull of Excommunication againit the Barons. Ar the 
"icates Tame time, he had commiſſion'd the Abbot of St. 4A 
Lewis. guſtin's, to pronounce Prince Lewis excommunicared the 
Moment he ſhou'd ſer foot in England. Lewis endet- 
vour'd to avert this Blow, by repreſenting to the Abbot, 
in a Letter *', his Right to the Crown of England, 
Among other Reaſons, he alledges, that John having 
mounted the Throne only by virtue of the Conſent of 
the Barons, the ſame Authority might depoſe him and put 
another in his Place **, The Abbot not being pre- 
vail'd upon by his Arguments, pronounc'd Prince Lewis 
and his Adherents excommunicated, purſuant to the 
Pope's expreſs Orders. But this did not prevent the 
The Ba- Prince from proſecuting his Enterprize. As ſoon as he 
rons ſwear became Maſter of Rocheſter, he march'd on to London, 
13 % where the Barons and Citizens took the Oath of Allegiance 
to him, after he had ſolemnly ſworn that he wou d re- 
ſtore to all their loſt Inheritances, and to the Nation their 
antient Privileges. We don't find any where in the Ex- 
liſþ Hiſtorians that this Prince was crown'd. It is how- 


ever certain that he acted as King, and manag'd 2 
thing 


* Hubert de Burgh. | 
*: This Letter is ftill extant in Thor»'s Hiftory of that Abby. 
*> Alluding to Archbiſhop Huberz's Speech at his Coronation. 
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thing relating to the Government as if he had been law- 


ſtanding the Interdict, to be preſent at Divine Service, 
which was celebrated as uſual. Leis, for his Part, was 
eaſily brought to conſent to what was ſo agreeable to his 
Intentions. When he had reſolv'd upon this Undertak- 
ing, he plainly foreſaw he ſhou'd meet with Obſtacles 
from the Pope, and therefore had determin'd beforchand 
not to value his Cenſures. He did no more in this than 
what the King his Farher and the Biſhops of France had 
done before Lien, who had appeal'd to the Pope when 
bettet inform'd, from the Sentence of Interdict pronounc'd 
upon the whole Kingdom . Appeals to a future General 
Council were not as yet much in faſhion, neither was the 
| commodious Diſtinttion between the Holy See and the 
Prrſon of the Pope yet ſer abroach. 


him. He met with no Reſiſtance but from William de 
is WH Colingham, who having got together a thouſand Archers, 
ge kept always cloſe by the fide of the Prince's Army, and 
e never ſpar'd ſuch of the French as went out to plunder. 
12 Vo I. III. It Shortly 


* He ſummon'd on the 14th of Fune the King of Scotland and 
al the Great Men of England to do him Homage, or forthwith 
Ir to depart the Nation. Upon this his Proclamation came in to him, 
7 William Earl Warren, William Earl of Arundel, William Earl of 
v. lidbury, the King's baſe Brother, William Marſbal the Younger, 

and many others. M. Paris. 
17 ** Pope Boniface VIII. upon a Quarrel with PH ilip, excommunica- 
ng Wi him, and abſolv'd his Subjects from their Allegiance, which 

0 incens'd him, that he got the Pope condemn'd in a Synod for 
men), Murder, Atheiſm, Adultery, &c. And his Bull, wherein 
be alſerted that he was Supream Lord in Temporals, was burnt by the 
Parliament of Paris, and by the States Of France, who declar'd 
3alnlt the Papal Uſurpations. 


fully inveſted with the Royal Authority &. He made | 
prigh Langton High Chancellor, who being incens'd a- 3 1 

| ozinſt the Pope, had perſwaded the Barons and Citizens Langton 

of London to deſpiſe the Popes Cenſures, and not with- Chancellor 


The Number of Lewis's Friends daily increaſing, as Lewis 
he continued his Progreſs, he quickly became Maſter of makes 
the Southern Counties. After which he march'd towards great Pros 
Nerfolk, and Suffolk, both which likewiſe ſubmitted to . 
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Windſor. 
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King does 
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mage. 
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Shortly after, Lewis's Party in the North toox the City 
of Vork, and fent for him to come into thoſe Parts in or- 
der to finiſh the Conqueſt of all the Country beyond 
the Humber. But whilſt he was making ready for that 
Expedition, he receiv'd a Letter from the King his Father, 
reproving him for having left behind him the Caſtles of 
Dover and Windſor, which were of greater moment than 
the Northern Counties. Upon this he march'd back in order 
to beſiege Dover, whilſt the Exgiiſh Barons, with their 
own Troops, went and inveſted nd or. At the fame 
time, Alexander I. King of Scor/ana, purſicnt to Lewis's 
Summons, came and did him Homnge in Perſon, for the 
Lands he held of the Crown oi Z»g/and: Which done, 
Lewis and the Engliſh Barons promis'd him with an Oath 
that they wou'd never make Peace without his Knowledge, 
But this Promiſe was afterwards but ill kept. A little 
after, John had the mortification to ice himſelf deſerted 


. by the Flemiſly and Poittevin Troops, whom Lewis had 


found the Means to entice away from his Service. 
Whilit theſe Things were tranſacting in England, the 
Ambaſſadors Lewis had ſent to Rome, were trying, by 
all manaer of Means, to vindicate their Maſter's Chim 
to the Crown of England. They founded his Right 
chiefly upon his Marriage with Blanch of Caſtile, pre- 
tending that John having been Jawfully depos'd by the 
Barons, the Crown was devolv'd to Blanch his Niece. 
As the large Account which an Hiſtorian * has given of 
the Conference the Ambaſſadors had with Innocent, may 
be of Service in clearing up this Matter, it will not be 
amiſs to relate ſome of the Particulars. The Pope objected 
to the Ambaſſadors, that ſuppoſing John was law fully 
depos'd, his Children ought not to be involy'd in the 
ſame Misfortune. But granting that his Children, young 


as they were, had been Partakers of their Father's Crimes, 
| Eleanor 


Matthew Paris, An. 1216. hath ſer forth at large the Reaſons 
preſented to the Pope on Lewis's Behalf, with the Pope's Replies, 
which contain not only the clear State of this Controverſy, but 
alſo many curious Points in the Feudal! Law of that Age. 


| 
| 
| 
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Eleanor of Bretaign *, who was {till alive, had the pre- 


cedence of all others. In fine, that the Emperor Ortho, 
Son of Henry IT's eldeſt Daughter, ought manifeſtly to 
ſucceed before Blanch of Caſtile, who was born of the 
youngeſt. The Ambaſſadors replied, that Eleanor's Fa- 
ther and Otho's Mother being both dead, there was no 
room for Repreſentation, but the Mother of Blanch being 
ſtill living, her Daughter might in Reaſon and Juſtice 
repreſent her. But, anſwer'd the Pope, why ſhou'd Hlanch 
have the Preference of the King of Caſtile her Brother, 
and of the Queen of Leon her eldeſt Siſter % This was 2 
home Queſtion : But however, as the Buſineſs was not 
on this Occaſion, ſo much to give good Reaſons, as to 
alledge ſome one whether good or bad, in order to afford 
a ſort of Satisfaction to the Pope, the Ambaſſadors were 
not at a loſs for an Anſwer. They affirm'd, that when 
there were ſeveral Heirs, and the next of Kin did not 


appear and put in his Claim, a more diſtant Relation might 


| take Poſſeſſion of the Inheritance, ſaving to the other his 


Right: That this was the Foundation their Maſter went 
upon; and therefore if aſterwards a nearer than he ſnou'd 
put in his Claim to England, he ſhou'd be always ready 
to give him reaſonable Satisfaction. Innocent was fain 
to reſt ſatisfied with this Reply which was made, not ſo 
much to prove the Juſtice of Lewis's Title, as to ſhow a 
Deference to the Pope in debating the Matrer before him. 
Whatever his Deciſion might be, Lewis had reſolv'd to 


go on with his pretended Right, which he built much 
is upon Fquity than Force. 


The French and Engliſh Troops being employ'd in the john 4. 
diege of Dover and Windſor, Fohn, who till then had vage, Nor- 


perceiv d that he was not ſtrong enough to venture to 
take the Field, found himſelf in a Condition to leave 
Wichefter and march into Norfolk, and Suffolk, where he 


committed great Ravages. But upon Intelligence that 


the Barons had rais'd the Siege of Windſor, with deſign 
to come and give him Battle, he retir'd to an advantagi- 
Yor, III. Ii 2 ous 


2 Arthur's Siſter, in Confinement in Briſtol- Caſile, 


folk and 
Su ffolk. 
Paris. 
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A Secret 


diſcover'd ent to engage them to take other Meaſures, if what they 
by theViſ- learnt from the Mouth of the Viſcount of Melun, oneof 


count of 
Melun. 


Knygh- 
ton. 


Paris. 


there for the Secarity of the City, to be ſent for. When 
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ons Poſt near Stamford, where it wou'd be difficult to 
attack him. He took care not to hazard a Battle, appre- 
henſive as he was, that the Officers of his Army, the 
greateſt part whereof were Subjects to the King of Franc, 
wou'd make their Peace with Lewis by ſome notable piece 
of Treachery, He was further induc'd to avoid coming 
to a Battle, by the Advantages he expected from pro- 
longing the War. He believ'd he had reaſon to hope, 
that the Engliſh wou'd quickly grow weary of the French, 
who began already to take very much upon them, and 
never troubled themſelves to conform to their Temper and 
Ways. It was not withoutGrounds that he flatter'd himſelf 
with thele Hopes. The Barons cou'd not behold with- 
out extreme Regret, all Rewards conferr'd upon Foreigners, 
and their own Zzheritances beſtow'd on the Favorites of 
the Prince whom they had invited over, as if the Engliſ 
had no manner of Right to the Conqueſts which were 
made. But all this woa'd not perhaps have been ſuffici 


Lewis's prime Confidents, had not as it were compelld 
them to look to themſelves. If we may believe certain 
Hiſtorians, this Nobleman being ſeiz'd by a mortal Diſtem- 

at London, caus'd ſuch of the Barons as were poſted 


they came where he was, he told them, that he cou'd not 
forbear diſcovering a Secret to them, which lay heavy 
upon his Conſcience, and which, it it was any longer con- 
ceal'd from the Exgliſh, wou'd infallibly harry them to 
utter Deſtruction. Then he acquainted them, that the 
Prince had reſolv'd to rid himſelt, either by Baniſhment 
or otherwiſe, of all the Barons that had taken up Arms 
againſt King John, deeming them Traytors to their King 
and Country, He added, that this Reſolution was take 
at 2 Council of ſixteen French Lords, of whom he 
himſelf was one, and that the Prince had confirm'd i 
with an Oath. He dechr'd, upon the Word of a dying 
Man, what he had told them was true, and that they hal 
the 1cls Reaſon do queſtion ir, as he was juſt upon © 
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point of going to render an Account of his Actions be- 1216. 
k fore God. The French Hiſtorians look upon this Secret Remark on 
+ MW all a Fiction. It muſt be confeſt indeed, that it is no %s Secret. 


, eaſy Matter to conceive the Reaſon that ſhou'd induce 
price Lewis to make ſuch an Oath beforehand, in the 
preſence of ſixteen Witneſſes, ſuppoſing he had intended 


ö to inſinuate to them by it, that this wou'd be a Means 

I amply to reward their Services. For jt wou'd have been 

5 very imprudently done to reveal ſo long beforchand fo 

d black a Deſign. However, whether the Thing was fact, 

d or whether it was invented to ſow Diſcord between the 

if French and Engliſh, this pretended Secret being whiſper'd 

l about, made a very deep Impreſſion on the Minds of the 

5 Barons. It had the greater Effect upon them, as it agreed 

ff with the Suſpicions the Barons had already conceiv'd a- 

0 gainſt the French, From thence forward many began to Several 
re repent of having call'd in the Foreigners, and feriouſly to Barons 
i. think - MY 0 5 nag: of their Sovereign. _—_ of 
Accordingly no leſs than forty privately gave the King %% 
0 Aſſurances f their good ee 3 the reſt dur e 
0 not venture to truſt a Prince, whom they had offended 

in ſo grievouſly, and with whoſe cruel and revengeful Tem- 

n- per they were too well acquainted. 

& In the mean time that unhappy Prince was in perpetual John car- 
en Motion, not knowing whom to truſt, being ſuſpicious of r, Ly . 
ot his own Friends. For which Reaſon he carefully avoided Lynn. g 
vy coming to a Battle, and inceſſantly march'd from Place to 

n- Place, in order to break the Meaſures of his Enemies. 


to He look'd upon himſelf as ſafeſt in the County of Vor- 
the folk, where he pitch'd upon the little Town of Lynn as 


nt a Phace of Security for his Treaſures, his Crown, Sceptre, 

ms and other Things of value. This Town had given him n grants 

inf ſuch Proofs of Affection and Loyalty, that as a Mark of that Town 
ien his Gratitude he granted it great Privileges. Among other 8% Pri- 
he Things, he made it a Mayor-Tvn, and preſented the .. 

i firſt Alayor with his own Sword, which is ſtill carcfull 

ing kept there. However, as he found himſelf preſs'd by the Ee retires 

had Barons, and fearing that his Treaſures were not ſafe at inte Lin- 

» Lyn, he reloly'd to remove them to a certain Place in co lnſhire. 


2 Lincoln, 
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He loſes all at High Water, put him in extream Danger. But if he 
bi: Baggage eſcap'd himſelf, he cou'd not fave his Baggage, which wy 
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Lincoln, whither he intended to retire. He very natroyj 
elcap'd drowning he and his whole Army in the large 
Morafs * which parts the two Counties of Lincoln and 
Norfolk, Before he was got quite over, the Tide com 

up the River Well-ſiream, which overflows the Marſhln 


all ſwallow'd up by the Waters. He arriv'd that Night 
at Swines-head Alley, where he took up his Lodging, 
His anguiſh of Mind for his Loſs, which was irretrievabe 
in the Circumſtances he was in, threw him into a violent 
Fever, which was much heightned by his inconſideratly 
eating ſome Peaches. On the Morrow, not being able to 
ride on Horſeback, he was carried in a Litter to Sleford. 
Caſtle, from whence, the next Day, he went to Newarh. 
Here it was that finding his Illneſs enereaſe, he made his 
Mill, wherein he appointed Henry his eldeſt Son, then but 
ten Years of Age, his Heir. He wholly ſpent, in the 
Care of his Soul, the remaining Time of his Sickneſ, 
which put an end to his Days on the 28th of October 1216, Wc 
in the 5 iſt Year of his Age, after an unhappy Reign of Win 
17 Years, 7 Months, and 10 Days. His Body was ca- dit 
ried to Worceſter acc>rding to his own Order, and buried 
with little Funeral Pomp in the Cathedral, where his Tomb 

with his Image upon 1t] is ſtill to be ſeeen. Some will 

ave it that he was poifon'd by a Monk of Swines-head- 
Alley ; but that is very unlikely, fince none of the Co- 
temporary Hiſtorians ſa y a Word of it x. 


Tt 


* The Waſhes between a Place call'd the Croſi. Keys in Norfolk, 
and Forſdike in Holland in Lincolnſhire. 

*: Caxton is the firſt that mentions it in Exgliſh, from whom 
Speed and Baker have borrow'd.it. He ſays, that the King hearing 
it ſaid how cheap Corn then was, anſwer'd, He wou'd ere long 
make it ſo dear that a Penny Loaf fhou'd be ſold for a Shilling. 
At which a Monk there preſent took ſuch Indignation, that he 
went and put the Poyſon of a Toad into a Cup of Wine, and 
came and drank to the King, which made him pledge him the 
more readily. But finding himſelf very much out of order upon 
it, he ask d for the Monk, and when it was told him he was mw 


. — © 
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If in giving the Charadter of this Prince I ſhou'd 
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= copy after Matthew Paris, his chief Hiſtorian, I muſt The Cha- 


Pepreſent him as one of the vileſt Wretches that ever liv'd. 
hut, as I have elſewhere obſerv'd, the Hiſtories of Princes, 
Who have had any Conteſts with the Court of Kome, 
muſt be read with a great deal of Caution. The beſt wa 
therefore will be, not to regard the particular Sentiments 
Land Expreſſions of Hiſtorians, but ſolely to examine the 
Actions of this Monarch, in order to come at the know- 
Wedge of bis Temper and Inclinations. It is certain, one 
can't but have a very diſadvantagious Idea of him, when 
one conſiders his unjuſt Proceedings, with regard to Rich- 
ard his Brother; the Death of Prince Arthur his Ne- 
Iphew, of which he never clear'd himſelf thoroughly; the 
perpetual Impriſonment of Eleanor of Bretaign his Niece 3 
his divorcing Aviſa of Gloceſter ; his extreme Indolence, 
when Philip Auguſtus was taking from him his Dominions 
in France; the Meanneſs he ſhow'd in reſigning his Crown 
to the Pope 3 his Breach of Faith with his Barons ; and 
ſtly, his bringing into the Kingdom an Army of foreign 
Mercenaries, in order to be reveng'd of his Subjects. 
However, if one had a mind to undertake his Vindication 
in moſt of theſe Articles, it wou'd not perhaps be fo 
dificult a Task as it fecms to be at firſt Bluſh. But 
vithout medling with a Subject, which wou'd lead me 
W too far, I ſhall content my ſelf with faying of this Prince, 
what I elſewhere ſaid of William Rufus: That finding in 


King John ſcarce any one valuable Qualification, it is not 
worth 


God have Mercy upon me (ſays the King) 1 doubted as muth. But 
Its a very improbable Story for a Man to poyſon himſelf to be 
reveng'd of another. But Walter Hemingſord tells it a different 
ay; he fays, the Abbot perſwaded the Monk to poyſon the 
king, becauſe he wou'd have lain with his Siſter; and that he did 
It by a Diſh of Pears which he poiſon'd all but three, and then 
preſenting them to the King, he bid him taſte them himſelf, which 
te did, eating only che three that he had mark'd ; and fo eſcap'd, 
wut the King was poyſon'd with the reſt. From Hemin:ford, 
Higden and Knyghton copied this Story, which is not mention'd 
7 wy Hiſtorian that liv'd within ſixty Years of that Time. 


ratler of 
Ning John. 
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worth the while to ſtay to juſtify ſome particular Aci. 


ons of his, though it evidently appears, that the Writer, . 


of his Life have drawn him in blacker Colours than he de. 
ſerv'd. This Prince had great Faults, which wou'd have 
been leſs viſible, or leſs heighten'd by Hiſtorians, had he 
been Cotemporary with a King of France of leſs Abilititz 
and Ambition, with a Pope of leſs Pride and more Con. 
ſcience, and with a Nobility of a leſs turbulent Spirit, A 
for the Taxes, which he rats'd without the Conſent of 


the States, it may be ſaid, that was no very unuſual thing 


ever ſince William the Conqueror, as the Reader may haue 


obſerv'd in ſome of the former Reigns. And yet this js 
what ſeveral modern Hiſtorians bitterly exclaim againſt, 
as if in thoſe Days England enjoy'd the very ſame Pri. 
vileges it does at preſent, It is eaſy to ſee that Matters 


were then upon a different Foot, when one conſiders, there 


is a neceſſity of going back to the time of the Saxon Kin 
in order to come at the Foundation of the Engliſh Righn 
and Privileges. 

King John's Fortune never ſquar'd with his Temper, 
He was a lover of Eaſe and Quiet, and his Fate was to be 
perpetually in Action. He was cut out neither for Proſperity 
nor Adverſuy. The former made him too Inſolent, and 
the latter dejected him to a very ſtrange Degree. So that 
a middle Fortune wou'd doubtleſs have been moſt ſuitable 
to his Genius. | 

He is accus'd of having exceeded his Father Henn II. 
in his Luſt, a failing which one ſeldom thinks of aggrava- 
ting in Princes, unleſs one has a ſettled Deſign to cry them 
down, for other Reaſons. It can't be denied, but that the 
Monks have endeavour'd to paint King Jos in the black- 
eſt Colours, in order to make the Proceedings of the Pope 
againſt him paſs the more ſmoothly down. This is evident 
from the Calumny they wou'd fain have caſt on his Me- 
mory, of ſending Ambaſſadors to the Miramolin of Afri. 
ca, to make him an Offer of his Kingdom, with a Promile 
to embrace the Mahometan Religion, the which has no ap- 
pearance of likelihood. However, as unlikely as this 
Charge is, there are modern Hiſtorians who make no w 
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ple to vent it for Truth, purely upon a Belief that Mat- 
thew Paris *, who wrote in the Reign of Henry III. Son 
of John, wou d not have dar'd to relate it, if it had not 
been well grounded. But this Argument ſeems of little 
Force, ſeeing this Hiſtorian has ventur'd to ſpeak in very 
diſreſpectful Terms of Henry III. himfclf, without any 
Dread of his Reſentment, of which perhaps he was out 
of the reach when he wrote. Add to this, that in thoſe 
Days, Books were not immediately ditpers'd abroad, but 
remain'd many Times a long while conceal'd in the Mo- 
naſteries, before they became Public. 

ohn was always unfortunate, and if we may believe 
the Hiſtorians, always hated by his Subjects. One is at 
alols however to reconcile this conſtant Hatred of the Ex 
gliſp, with the great Eaſe wherewith he levied Armies 
when he wanted them, and even whilſt he was under the 
Sentence of Excommunication. We muſt therefore di- 
ſtinguiſh two Periods in this Prince's Reign. The firſt 
takes in the time from his Coronation, to his Reſignation 
of the Crown to the Pope. During this Interval, if he 
was in no great Eſteem, ar leaſt it does not appear that he 
was ſo odious as his ill Conduct aftcrwards render'd him. 
The ſecond Period begins at his Reſignation, and ends 
with his Life, It can't be denied but that during this 
time, his Subjects had a mortal Hatred againſt him. And 


yet if one conſiders his Government, ſeparately from his 


Perſonal Qualities, one may ſay, it was none of the worſt, 


To him was owing chiefly the regulating of the Civil Go- 


vernment of the City of London, and of moſt of the o- 


* He not only gives the Names of the Ambaſſadors, (viz.) The- 
mas Hardington, and Ralph Fitz- Nicholas, Knights, with Robert of 
London, a Prieſt, but alſo deſcribes at large the Manner of the Au- 
lience, and their Converſation with the Black King, and how he de- 
ſpis d the King their Maſter tor his Meanneſs of Spirit, and diſ- 
mils'd them with Contempt Ir is likewiſe reported of King Fohn, 
that he ſhou'd fay ſometime after he had made his Peace with Inno- 
tent, That nothing had proſper d with him ſince he was reconcil 'd to 
God and the Pope. Again, having been a hunting, at the opening 
of the Buck 'tis affirm'd he ſhou'd ſav, See how fat that Deer is, 
and vet I dare ſwear he never heard Maſs, 
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ther Cities of the Kingdom, in the Manner it is in at pp, 
ſent. According to Cambden and ſome others, John wy 
the firſt that coin'd Sterling Money. The Ceremonies ob. 
ſerv'd at the Inſtalment of an Earl, had him for their Au. 
thor. In fine, he eſtabliſh'd the Laws of England in 
Ireland, and gave the Cinque-Ports the Privileges they en. 
joy at this Day. 

John had no Iſſue by his two firſt Wives. 1/abel.aof 
Angouleme his third Wife, brought him two Sons and 
three Daughters. Henry ſuccecded him. Richard was Exl 
of Cornwal, and afterwards choſen King of the Roman, 
Of his three Daughters, Joanna was married to Alexan- 
der II. King of Scotland, Eleanor eſpous d firſt William 
Mar ſbhal Earl of Pembroke, and after his Death, Simon d: 
Monfort Earl of Leiceſter. The Emperor Frederick Il. 
married the third, whoſe Name was Iſabella. 

The moſt remarkable Events Abroad during this Reign, 
were the taking of Conſtantinople by the Arms of the 
French and Venetiaus in 1204, and the Cruſade againſt 
the Albigenſes *, which gave Birth to the Inquij 


tion *, 


About the Year 1160. one Waldo a Merchant of Lions, ap- 
plying himſelf to the Study of the Scriptures, and finding there 
were no Grounds there for ſeveral of the Romiſh Doctrines, pat. 
ticularly Tranſubftantiation, publickly oppos'd them. His Follow. 
ers, from him call'd alden/es, being chas'd from Lions, ſpread o- 
ver Dauphine and Provence. Upon which Philip Auguſtus is (aid 
in order to ſtop their Growth. to have raz d 300 Gentlemen's Seats, 
and deſtroy d ſeveral Wall- Towns. But this inſtead of decreaſing 
their Numbers, made them overſpiead a great Part of Europe, and 
multiply fo faſt, that in leſs than 100 Years after Waldo, in the 
ſmall Biſhoprick of Haſſau alone, there were above 80,000. It 
appears from the Articles of their Faith, which they drew up and 
dedicated to the King of France, that they agreed in moſt Points 
with the preſent Proteſtants. In 12co thoſe People in the Province 
of Albigeois in Languedoc, from whence they wete call'd Albigen/e, 
ſtood upon their Defence. Upon which, Philip Auguſtus warring 
againſt them, drove them into Bohemia and Savoy, and ſeveral fled 
into England. The Cruſade againſt them is {aid to confilt of 


$00,000 Men, who wore their Croſſes on their Breaſts, in order to 


diſtinguiſh themſelves from thoſe that went to the Holy Land, who 
wore them on their Shoulders. 


*T Pope Gregory IX. was the firſt that ſet on Foot this horrid | 


Tribaxa, 
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Tribunal, and eftabliſh'd it at Tholouſe, where it was ſoon pull'd 
down for its Cruelties. Italy and Spain embrac'd it, but Charles V. 
endeavouring to ſet it up in the Low Countries, loſt thoſe Pro- 
vinces by it. This Court is in the Hands of the Dominicans, and 
E takes Cognizance of Hereſy, Judaiſm, &c. The Delinquents are 
E impriſon'd in Dungeons, and never ſee the Light till they accuſe 
themſelves and their Accomplices, for they never know or are 
confronted with their Accuſers, The Congregation of the Inquiſi- 
tion was eſtabliſh'd by Paul III. and confirm'd by Sixtu, V. It 
conſiſts of rwelve Cardinals, and abundance of Prelates and Dzvines. 
The Cardinals are Inquiſitors General, and depute Subſtitutes in the 
Provinces. | 
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GREAT CHARTER 


Granted by King OH N thi 
Subjeas in the Year 1215 * 


ON, by the Grace of God, King of Ex- 
FP 2] land, Duke of Normandy and Aquitain, 
and Earl of Avjou : To all Archbiſbqs, 
Biſhops, Abbots, Priors, Earls, Baron, 
Sheriffs, Officers, and to all Bailifs and 
other his faithful Subjects, Greeting. 


*S 2 


NOW ye, that we, in the Preſence of God, and for 


the Health of our Soul, and the Souls of our * 
an 


and divided 


*: As tis to be found in Matthew Paris, p. 255» or 
an 


into Chapters. As I ſhall compare it with the Latin Origin 
Dr. Brady's Tranſlation, I ſhall dd what Rapin has omitted, and ac. 
cordingly have inſerted in the Preamble, the King's Titles, and the 
Names of the Earls and Barons as they ſtand in M. Pars, whuc 
our Author had left out. 


LE" Eg 
- 
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and Heirs, and to the Honour of God, and the Exalta- 
tion of Holy Church, and Amendment of our Kingdom, 
by Advice of our venerable Fathers, Stephen Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, Primate of all England, and Cardinal of 
the Holy Roman Church; Henry Archbiſhop of Dublin, 


William Biſhop of London, Peter of Wincheſter, Focelin 
of Bath and Glaſtonbury, Hugh of Lincoln, Malter of Mor- 
cefter, Milliam of Coventry, Benedict of Rocheſter, Biſhops 3 
and Maſter Pandulph the Pope's Sub-Deacon and antient 
Servant, Brother to Aymerick Maſter of the Temple in 
England, and the Noble Perſons William the Marſbal Earl 
of Pembroke, William Earl of Salisbury, William Earl of 
Warren, William Earl of Arundel, Alan de Galoway, Con- 
ſtable of Scotland, Warin Fitz-Gerald, Peter Fitz- Herbert, 
and Hugo de Burgh, Seneſchal of Poictou, Hugo de Nevil, 
Matthew Fitz.» Herbert, Thomas Baſſet, Alan Baſſet, Phi- 
lip de Albiney, Robert de Roppele, ohn Marſhal, John 
Fitz-Hugh, and others our Liegemen, have in the firſt 
Place granted to God, and by this our preſent Charter 
confirm'd for us and our Heirs for ever. | 


I. 
That the Church of England ſhall be free, and enjoy 
her whole Rights and Liberties inviolable. [* And we 
will have them ſo to be obſerv'd, that it may appear that 


the Freedom ot Elections, which was reckon'd molt ne- 


ceſſary for the Church of England, and which we granted 
and confirm'd by our Charter, and obtain'd the Confir- 


mation of from Pope Innocent the Third, before the Diſs 


cord between Us and our Barons, was of our meer free 
Will; which Charter we ſhall obſerve, and do will it 
to be faithfully obſerv'd by our Heirs for ever. ] 

II 


We have alſo granted to all the Freemen of our King- 
dom, for Us and our Heirs for ever, all the under-written 
Liberties, 


* Whatſoever is inſerted between theſe two Marks L] are ſuch 
Clauſes as were omitted in the Magie Charter of Henry III. and 
Wl the Charzirs that ſollow d. 
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Liberties, to have and to hold to them and their Heirs of 
Us and of our Heirs. 3h a 
; © » Fi 

If any of our Earls *, or Barons, or others, who hold 
of Us in Chief by military Service, ſhall die, and at the 
time of his Death his Heir ſhall be of full Age, and owe 
a Relief, he ſhall have his Inheritance by the antient Re. 
lief ** ; that is to ſay, the Heir or Heirs of an Earl, for 
a Whole Earl's Barony, by an hundred Pounds; the Heir 
or Heirs of a Baron, for a whole Barony, by an hundred 
Marks ; the Heir or Heirs of aKnight, for a whole Knight's 
Fee, by an hundred Shillings ; and he that oweth leſs ſhall 
give leſs, according to the antient Cuſtom of Fees. 

IV. | 

But if the Heir of any ſuch ſhall be ander Age, and 
ſhall be in Ward, his Lord ſhall not have the Wardſbip of 
him, nor his Land, before he hath received his Homage ; 
and after ſuch Heir ſhall be in Ward, and ſhall attain to 
the Age of One and Twenty Years, he ſhall have his In- 
heritance without Relief or without Fine: Yet fo, that 
if he be made a Knight while he is under Age, neverthe- 
leſs the Land ſhall remain in the Cuſtody of the Lord, 
until the aforeſaid Time. 
852 | V. 

The Warden of the Land of ſuch Heir, who ſhall be 
under Age, ſhall rake of the Land of ſuch Heir, only 
reaſonable Iſſues, reaſonable Cuſtoms, and reaſonable Ser- 
vices ; and that without Deſtruction and Waſte of the 
Men or Things upon the Eſtate: And if we ſhall com- 
mit the Guardianſhip of thoſe Lands to the Sheriff, or a- 


ny 


* There was never 2 Duke, Marqueſs, or Viſcount then in Eng- 
land, The firſt Duke was Edward the Black Prince, who was crea- 


ted Duke of Cornwal, in 11 Edu. III. Robert de Vere Earl of Oxford 


was created Marqueſs of Dublin, in 8 Rich. II. The firſt Viſcount 
on Record, and that ſat in Parliament by that Name, was John 
Viſcount Beaumont, created 18 Henry VI. 
The antient Relief (from the Latin Word Relevare, te eaſe by 
A. or to tate up again) was the fourth Part of the yearly 
ue. 
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ny other, who is anſwerable to us ior the Iſſues of the 
Land; and if he ſhall make Deſtruction and Waſte upon the 
Ward: Lands, we will compel him to give Satisfaction, and 
the Land ſhall be committed to two lawful and diſcreet Te- 
wants of that Fee, who in like Manner ſhall be anſwera- 
ble for the Iſſues to Us or to Him whom we ſhall aſſign, 
8 hath been ſaid. 
VI. 

But the Warden, fo long as he ſhall have the Wardſhip 
of the Land, ſhall keep up and maintain the Houſes, 
Parks, Warrens, Ponds, Mills, and other things pertain- 
ing to the Land, out of the Iſſues of the ſame Land; and 
ſhall reſtore to the Heir, when he comes of full Age, 
his whole Land ſtock'd with Ploughs, and all other Thivgs, 
at leaſt, whatever he receiv'd. And all theſe things ſhall 
be obſerv'd in the Cuſtodies of vacant Archbiſhopricks, 
Biſhopricks, Abbies, Priories, Churches, and Dignities 
which appertain to us; except that theſe Wardſhips are 
not to be ſold. : 

VII. 

Heirs ſhall be married without Diſparagemeat * ; [fo 
that before Matrimony ſhall be contracted, thoſe w 
are neareſt to the Heir in Blood ſhall be made acquaint» 
ed with it.] 

VIII. 

A Widow, after the Death of her Husband, ſhall forth- 
with and without any Difficulty, have her Marriage *, 
and her Inheritance; nor ſhall ſhe give any thing for her 
Dower, or her Marriage, or her Inheritance, which her 
Husband and ſhe held at the Day of his Death: And 
ſhe may remain in the Capital Meſſuage or Manſion-Houſe 
of her Husband, forty Days after his Death ; with- 
in which Term her Dower ſhall be aſſign'd, if it was not 
alhgn'd before, or unleſs the Houſe ſhall be a Caſtle ; and 
if ſhe departs from the Caſtle, there ſhall forthwith be 


provided 


x That is, according to their Rank, ec. 
_ Maritagium, that is, ſhall have Liberty to marry where ſhe 


4 _ 8 a, I 
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provided for her a compleat Houſe, in which ſhe may de. 
cently dwell, till her Dower be to her aſſign'd, as hath bee 
faid ; and ſhe ſhall in the mean time have her reaſonable 
Eſtover, (i. e. competent Maintenance) out of the Commu 
[ Revenue]. And there ſhall be aſſign'd to her for het 
Dower, the third Part of all her Husband's Lands, which 
were his in his Life-time, except ſhe were endow'd with 
leſs at the Church-Door. 
IX. 


No Widow ſhall be deftein'd to marry herſelf 6 
long as ſhe has a mind to live without a Husband. But 
yet ſhe ſhall give Securiry that ſhe will not marry with. 
out our Aſſent, if ſhe holds of Us; or without the Con- 
ſent of the Lord of whom ſhe holds, if ſhe holds of + 
nother. 

X. 

Neither we nor our Bailiffs ſhall ſeize any Land or 
Rent for any Debt, ſo long as there ſhall be Chartels of the 
Debtor's upon the Premiſes ſufficient to pay the Debt, 
and that the Debtor be ready to ſatisfy it. Nor ſhall the 
Sureties of the Debtor be diſtrain'd, ſo long as the princi- 
pal Debtor be ſufficient for the payment of the Debt. 

XI. 

And if the principal Debtor fail in the Payment of the 

Debt, not having wherewithal to diſcharge it, or will not 


diſcharge it when he is able, then the Sareties ſhall anſwer 


the Debt, and if they will they ſhall have the Lands and 
Rents of the Debtor, until they ſhall be ſatisfied for the 
Debt which they paid for him; unleſs the principal Deb- 


tor can ſhow himſelf acquitted thereof, againſt the ſad 


Sureties. + 
XII. 

If any one have borrow'd any thing of the eus, 
more or leſs, and dies before the Debt be ſatisfied, there 
ſhall be no Intereſt paid for that Debt, ſo long as the Heir i 
under Age, of whomſoever he may hold: And if the 
Debt falls into our Hands, we will take only the Chatti 
mention'd in the Charter or Inſtrument. | 1 


* Compell'd by ſeizing her Goods. 


7. JOHN. 
XIII. | 
If any one ſhall die indebted to Fews, his Wife ſhall 
have her Dower, and pay Nothing of that Debt; and if the 
Deceas'd left Children under Age, they ſhall have Neceſſaries 
-ovided for them according to the Tenement (or real 

| Eftare) of the Deceas'd, and cut of the Reſidue the Debt 
(hall be paid; ſav ing however the Service of the Lords. In 
like Manner the Debts due to other Perſons than Fews ſhall 


be paid. ] 


Book VIII 


A. 
I will not impoſe any Scutage (a) or Aid in our King- 
| dom, unleſs by the Common Council of our Kingdom, ex- 
| cept to redeem our Perſons and to make our Eldeſt Son a 
Knight, and once to Marry our Eldeſt Daughter; and for 
this there ſhall only be paid a reaſonable Aid. 
XV. 
| [In like Manner it ſhall be concerning the 4ids of the 
City of London; and | the City of London ſhall have all 
its antient Liberties and free Cuſtoms, as well by Land as 
by Water. 


XVI. 

Furthermore, we will and grant that all other Cities and 
Burroughs, and Towns and Barons of the Cinque - Ports (b), 
N and all other Ports, ſhall have all their Liberties and free 
Cuſtoms: and ſhall have the Common Council of the King- 
| dom concerning the Aſeſſment of their Aids &, except in 
the three Cafes aforeſaid. 


(a) Scutage was Military Service, Which was due tothe King from 
1 WT the Tenants in Chief. It is to be underſtood allo of what the Feu- 
dataries paid the King in lieu of that Service, and likewiſe of the 
Tax which was impos'd on each Vaſſal for the Service of the Pub- 
lick. Since William the Conqueror, the Kings had frequently im- 
pos d Scutages, without the Conſent of the States. 

(b) The Cinque Ports lay in the County of Kent. They had great 
Privileges, which King John himſelf had augmented. The Gover- 
nors of them were call'd Barons, asthey are at this Day. 

* That is, according to Dr. Brady's Explanation, they (hall ſend 


their Repreſentatives or Commiſſiners tothe Common Council of the 
Kine do m. 


VoI. III. LI XVII. [And 


=> > 6 0 ve 
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XVII. 

[And for the aſſeſſing of Scutages we ſhall cauſe to h 
ſummon'd the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, and 
great Barons of the Realm ſingiy by our Letters. | 

XVIII. 

[And furthermore, we ſhall cauſe to be ſummon'd in 
General by our Sberiffs and Bailiffs, all others who hold of 
us in Chief (c), at a certain Day, that is to ſay, Forty Day; 
(before their Meeting) at leaſt, to a certain Place, and in al 
Letters of ſuch Summons, we will declare the Cauſe of 
the Summons. ] 


XIX. | 

[And Summons being thus made, the Buſineſs ſhil 
proceed on the Day appointed, according to the Advice 
of ſuch as ſhall be preſent, altho' all that were ſummon'd 
come not. | 

XX. 

We will not for the future grant to any one, that he 
may take Aid of his own Free-Tenants, unleſs to redeem 
his Body, and to make his Eldeſt Son a Kight, and once 
to marry his Eldeſt Daughter; and for this there ſhall only 
be paid a reaſonable Aid. 

XXI. 

No Man ſhall be diſtrein'd to perform more Service for 
a Knight's-Fee or other Free Tenement than is due from 
thence. 

XXII. 

Common Pleas ſhall not follow our Court, but ſhall be 
holden in ſome certain Place : Tryals upon the Writs 
Novel Diſſeiſin* and of Mort d Anceftor ** and of Darrent 
Preſentment * + ſhall be taken but in their proper _ 


(e) It ſeems to follow from this Article, that none but Tenants i 
Chief had a Right to fit in the Common Council or Parliamem. 
Otherwiſe it was natural to mention here the Repreſentatives of tit 
Commons, had they enjoy'd that Right 1n thoſe days. 

To require that the Poſſeſſor of an Eſtate be turn'd out. 

*: Death of the Anceſtor, a Procels carried on by the Son or De 


ſcendent of a Perſon murdered. - 


*2 Laſt Preſentment. 
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and after this Manner: We, or (if we ſhall be out of the 
| Realm) our Chief Juſticiary, ſhall ſend our Juſticiaries 


| Knights of the Shires, ſhall hold the ſaid Aſſizes in the 
Counties (a) » 
XXIII. 

And thoſe Matters, which at the coming of the Juſ- 
ticiaries ſo ſent into the Counties to hold the {aid Aſſizes, 
cannot be determin'd, ſhall not be determined in any other 
place in their Circuits: And thoſe things which byreaſon of 
the Difficulty of the Articles, cannot be determin'd by 
| thoſe Juſticiaries, ſhall be recerc'd to our Iuſticiaries of the 
Bench. 

XXIV. 

Aſſizes of Darreine Preſentment to Churches ſhall be al- 

ways taken before the Juſticiaries of the Bench. 
XXV. 

| A Free-Man (6b) ſhall not be amerc'd for a ſmall Fault, 
but according to the Manner of the Fault, and for a great 
Crime, in Proportion to the Heinouſneſs of it, Saving to 
him his Contene ment, and after the fame Manner a Mer- 
chant, Saving to him his Merchandiſe. 

| XXVI. , 
And a Villain of any other than our own, ſhall be a- 
merced after the ſame Manner, ſaving to him his Wainage , 
It he falls under our Mercy; and none of the aforeſaid 
merciamexts Thall be aſſeſs d but by the Oath of honeſt 
ind awful Men of the Neighbourhood of the County. 


(a) In all appearance, fince the Conqueſt, the King's had aboliſh'd 
dr very much alter'd this way of Trying Cauſes, that they might 
avethe Deciſion of Matters in their own Power. 


% By Freemen here and in moſt Places muſt be underſtood Free- 
ent, ders, 1. e. Thoſe that held their Lands of the King or ſome 
the ther Lord by a certain Relief. 


* Contenementum is to be underftood of the Means of a Man's 
welibood, as the Arms of a Soldier, the Plough and Carts of a 
i dman, Sc. 

' That is, his Carts and Implements of Huibandry. 


You, III. 12 XXVII. 


through every County by turns yearly, who with the 
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XXVII. 
Earls and Barons ſhall not be amerc'd but by their Peer, 
(a) and according tothe Quality of the Offence. 
XXVIII. 

No Eccleſſaſtical Per ſon ſhall be amerc'd in Proportion 
to his Benefice, but according to his La- Ienement and the 
Greatneſs of his Offence. 

XXIX. 

Neither a Town, nor any Perſon ſhall be diſtrein'd to 
make Bridges over Rivers, unleſs that antiently and of Right 
they are bound to do it. 
| XXX. | 

No River for the future thall be imbank'd but what ws 
imbank'd in time of King Henry our Grandfather. 

XXXI. f 

No Sheriff, Conſtable *, Coroner or other our Bailiff 
{hall hold Pleas of the Crown. 
XXXII. 

[All Counties, Hundreds, Wapentakes, and Tythings 
ſhall ſtand at the old Farm, without any Increaſe, except 
in our Deme ſue Lands. | 

| XXXIII. 

If any one, that holds af us a Lay- Fee, dies, and the 
Sheriff or our Bailiff ſhow our Letters Patents of Summons 
concerning the Debt due to us from the Deceaſed, it ſhall 
be lawful for the Sheriff or our Bailiff to Attach and Re 
giſter the Chattels of the Deceaſed found upon his Lay-Ftt, 
to the Value of the Debt, by the View of Lawf#l Men, [0 
as Nothing be remov'd, until our whole Debt be paid; and 
the Reſt ſhall be left to the Executors to fulfill the Vi . | 

| the 


(a) In England there are two Orders or Degrees of Subjects, Pen 
of the Realm, and Commoners. The Nobles have for their Pez 
all the Peers of the Realm; and the Commoners are all reckon 
Peers of -one another. | — 
Ils here taken for Conſtable of a Caſtle. They were Men in ant 
ent times of Account and Authority; and for Pleas of the Crown, 
had the like Authority within their precincts, as thesheriff had within 
Bailwick, before this Act; and they commonly ſeald with tht! 
Portraiture on Horſeback. Regularly every Caſtle contains à 4 
nor, ſo that every Conftable of a Caſtle is Conſtable of a Mawr 
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the Deceas'd ; and if there be Nothing due from him to Us, 
all the Chattels ſhall remain to the Deceas'd, ſaving to his 
Wife and Children their reaſonable Shares. 

| XXXIV. 

[If any Freeman dies [nteſtate, his Chattels (hall be diſ- 
tributed by the Hands of nis neareſt Relations and Friends 
by View of the Church, ſaving to every one his Debts, 
which the Deceaſed ow'd. | | 

XXXV. 

No Conſtable or Bailiff of Ours ſhall take Corn or other 
Chattels ot any Man who is not of the Town where the 
Caſtle is, unleſs he preſently gives him Money for it, or 
hath reſpite of Payment from the Seller: But if he be of 
the fame Town, he ſhall pay him within forty Days. 

XXXVI. 

No Conſtable ſhall diſtrein any Kzight to give Money 
for Caſtle- Guard, if he himſclt will do it in his own Per- 
ſon, or by another able Man, in caſe he ſhall be hindred 
by any reaſonable Caule. | 

XXXVII. 

And if We ſhall lead him, or if We ſhall ſend him in- 
to the Army, he ſhall be free from Caſtle-Guard, tor the 
time he ſhall be in the Army, by our Command, for the 
Fee, tor which he did Service in the Army. 

XXXVIII. 

No Sheriff or Bailiff of Ours or any other, ſhall take 
Horſes or Carts of any one for Carriage without paying ac- 
cording to the Rate artiently appointed; that is to lay, for 
a Cart and two Horſes Ten Pence a Day ; and for a Cart 
with three Horſes Fourteen Pence a Day. 

XXXIX. 

No Demeſue Cart of any Eccleſiaſtical Perſon, or 
Knight, or any Lady, ſhall be taken by our Officers ; 
neither ſhall We or our Officers or others, take any Man's 
Timber for our Caſtles, or other Uſes, unleſs by the Con- 
ſent of the Owner of the Timber. | 

XL. 
We will retain the Land of Thoſe that are convicted 
of Felony but one Year and a Day, and then they ſhall 
EEE 


be deliver'd to the Lord of the Fee. 


— 22 — 


— — — — 
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XLI. 

All Fares for the time to come ſhall be demoliſh'd in the 
Rivers of Thames and Meda, and throughout all Eg. 
land, except upon the Sea-Coaſt. 

XLII. 

The Writ, which is called Præcipe (a), for the future 
ſhall not be granted to any one of any Tenement, Where. 
by a Free- Man may loſe his Cauſe. 

XLIII. 

There ſhall be one Meaſure of Wine and one of Ale 
through our whole Realm, and one Meaſure of Corn; that 
is to ſay, the London- Quarter; and one Breadth of dyed 
Cloath and Reſſets and Haberjetts &; that is to ſay, Two Ell 
within the Liſt ; and the Weights ſhall be as the Meaſures, 

XLIV. 

From henceforward Nothing ſhall be given or taken 

for a Writ of Inquiſition, from him that deſires an [nqui- 


ſition of Life or Limbs, but ſhall be granted gratis and 
not denied. 


XLV. 

If any one holds of us by Fee-Farm, or Soccage, or Bur- 
gage, and holds Lands of another by MAilitary-Service, We 
Will not have the Wardfhip of the Heir or Land, which 
belongs to another Man's Fee, by reaſon of what he holds 
of us by Fee-Farm, Soccage or Burgage: Nor will we have 
the Wardſhip of the Fee-Farm, Soccage, or Burgage, unleſs 
the Fee-Farm is bound to perform Military Service. 

| XLVI. 

We will not have the Vardſbip of an Heir, nor of any 
Land, what he holds of another by Military Service, 
by reaſon of any Petit-Serjeanty he holds of us, as by 

the Service of giving us Daggers, Arrows, or the like. 


XLVII, 


* A CSortof coarſe Cloath. 
(a) The Writs called Precipe quod Reddat from the firſt Words in 
it, has ſeveral Uſes. It fignifies in general an Order from the King 
or ſome Court of Juſtice, to put in Poſſeſſion one that complain) 
of having been unjuſtly outed, Apparently ſeyeral Abuſes had cep 
12 upon this Article, Fs 22 


g 
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XLVII. 

No Bailiff for the future ſhall put any Man to his 
Law*, nor to an Oath, upon his ſingle Accuſation, with- 
out credible Witneſſes produc'd to prove it. 

XL VII. 

No Freeman ſhall be taken, or impriſon'd or diſſeis'd 
of his Free-hold or Liberties, or Free- Cuſtoms, or Out- 

hw'd, or Baniſh'd, or any way Deſtroy'd ; nor will we 
| paſs upon him, or commit him to Priſon, unleſs by the 
legal Judgment of his Peers, or by the Law of the 
1 Land MY 

XLIX. 

We will fell to no Man, we will deny no Man, nor 
defer Right nor Fuſtice. R 

All Merchants, unleſs they be publickly prohibited, ſhall 
have fafe and ſecure Conduct to go out of, and to come into 
England; and to ſtay there, and to paſs as well by Land 
25 by Water, to buy and fell by the antient and allow'd 
Cuſtoms, without any evil Tolls, except in time of War, 
or when they ſhall be of any Nation in War with us. 

LI 


And if there ſhall be found any ſuch in our Land in 
| the beginning of a War, they ſhall be attach'd, without 
damage to their Bodies or Goods, until it may be known 
unto us, or our Chief Juſticiary, how our Merchants be 
treated in the Nation at War with us; and if ours be ſafe 
there, they ſhall be ſafe in our Land. 

LII. 

[It ſhall be law ful for the Time to come, for any one 
to go out of our Kingdom, and return ſafely and ſecurely 
by Land or by Water, ſaving his Allegiance to us; unleſs 
in time of War by ſome ſhort Space for the common 
Benefit of the Kingdom, except Priſoners and Owt-laws, 
(according to the Law of the Land) and People in War 


with 


* To make his Law, is as much as to ſay, to take his Oath, &c. 
** That is, ſays Dr. Brady, by legal Proceſs, &c. 
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with us, and Merchants who ſhall be in ſuch Condition 
as is above-mention'd. | N 

LIII. | 

If any Man holds of any Eſcheat, as of the Honour of 
Wallingford, Bologne, Lancaſter, Nottingham, or of 
other Eſcheats which are in our Hands, and are Baronie,, 
and dies, his Heir ſhall not give any other Relief, or per- 
form any other Service to us than he wou'd to the By. 
ron, if the Barony were in Poſſeſſion of the Baron; we 
will hold it after the jame manner the Baron held it; 
nor will we by Reaſon of ſuch Barony er Eſcheat, have 
any Eſcheat or Wardſhip of any of our Men, unleſs he that 
held the Barony or Eſcbeat, held of us in Chief elſe. 
where. | | 

LIV. 

[Thoſe Men who dwell without the Foreſt, from hence- 
forth ſhall not come before our Juſticiaries of the Foref 
upon Summons, but ſuch as are impleaded, or are Pledges 
for any that were attach'd for ſomething concerning 
the Foreſt. | 

| LV. | 

All Woods that were taken into the Foreſt by King 
Richard our Brother, ſhall forthwith be laid out again, 
unleſs they were our DemeſneWoods. | 

LVI. 

No Freeman for the future ſhall give or fell any more 
of his Land, bur ſo that out of the Reſidue, the Service 
due to the Lord of the Fee may be ſufficiently per- 
form'd. 

LVII. | | 

All Patrons of Abbies, who have Charters of the Kings 
of England of the Advowſon, or have it by any antient 
Tenure or Poſſeſſion, may have the Cuſtody of them 
when void, as they ought to have, and as was decker d 
before. 

LVIII. 


No Man ſhall be taken or impriſon'd upon the Appell 
of a Woman for the Death of any other Man than he: 
Husband, eee NNE. 6 


LVIX, No 
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LIX. 
No Couniy- Court for the future ſhall be holden, but 


from Month to Month ; and where there uſed to be a 


greater Interval, let it be ſo continued. 
LX. 

Neither any Sheriff, nor his Bali, ſhall keep his Turn 
in the Hundred oftner than twice in a Year, and only in 
the accuſtomed Place; that is, once after Eaſter, and once 
after Michaelmas ; and the view of Frank-Pledge ſhall be 
held after Michaelmas, without Occaſion *, and fo that 
| every one ſhall have his Liberties, which he had and was 
wont to have in the Time of King Henry our Grandfather, 
or ſuch as he obtain'd afterwards. 

| LXI. 

But the View of Frank; Pledge ſhall be ſo made, that 
| our Peace may be kept, and that the 7yrhing be full, as it 
wont to be. 

LXII. 

And the Sheriffs ſhall not ſeek Occaſrons **, but ſhall be 
content with what the Sheriff was wont to have for 
making his View in the Time of King Henry our Grand- 
father, 

LXIII. 

For the time to come, it ſhall not be lawful for any 
Man to give his Land to a Religious Houſe, ſo as to take 
it again, and hold it of that Howe. n 

LXIV. 

Nor ſhall it be law ful for any Religious Houſe to receive 
Land, ſo as to grant it to him again of whom they re- 
ceiv'd it, to hold of him. If any Man for the future 
ſhall ſo give his Land to a Rellgious Houſe, and be con- 
victed thereof, his Gift ſhall be void, and the Land ſhall 
be forfeit to the Lord of the Fee . 

DE Ie Scutage 


„ Sine Occaſione, i. e. without Oppreſſion, Dr. Brady. 

15 Occaſiones, Cauſes to oppreſs any Man, Dr. Brady. 

The Reaſons of theſe two Articles were, becauſe by holdin 
their Lands of the Church, the Service due from the Fees, whic 
were intended for the Defence of the Realm were unduly with- 

Vog, III. ; M m | drawn, 
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| LXV. 

Scutage for the future ſhall not be taken as it was uſg 
to be — of in the Time of King Henry our Grandfather; 
[and that the Sheriff ſhall oppreſs no Man, but be con- 
tent with what he was wont to have.] 

LXVI. 

All the aforeſaid Cuſtoms and Liberties, which we hay, 
granted to be holden in our Realm, as much as belongs 
to us, towards all our Men of our Kingdom we will ob. 
ſerve : And all Men of this our Kingdom, as well Cle; 
as Laicks ſhall obſerve the ſame, as much as belongs to 
them towards their Men. 

LXVII. 

Saving to the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Prior, 
Templars, Hoſpitallers, Earls, Barons, Nui hts, and all 
others, as well Eccleſraſticks as Seculars, the Liberties 
and free Cuſtoms which they had before: Theſe being 
Witneſles, &c. 


drawn, and becauſe the Chief Lords loſt theſe Eſcheats, Wardſbiss, 
Reliefs, and the like. Abundance of Ways were us'd to evade the 
Force of this Law. But an effectual ſtop was put to them at 
laſt by the Statute of Mortmain. 7 Ed. 1. | 
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CHARTER of Fok ks Ts (a) 


Granted by King Jo HN to his 
Subjefts in the Year 1215 *. 


= . by the Grace of God, King of 
8 5 e. &c. Know ye, that for the 
1 Honour of God, and the Health 
Ms of our Soul, and the Souls of our 
Anceſtors and Succeſſors, and for the 
W Exalcation of Holy-Church, and for 
— the Reformation of our Kingdom, We 
we of our 42 and good Will given and granted for 
sand our Heirs, theſe Liberties i a ſpecified, to 


bad and obſervd in our Kingdom of England for 
5 


Ver, III. M m 2 I, ow. 


(a) The Foreſts belong'd originally to the Crown, and the 
0s had granted ſeveral Parts and Parcels to private Men, who 
d grubb'd them up and made them Arable, or Paſture. But 
tall that was thus grubb'd was ſtill call d Foreſt. Theſe Foreſts 
0nging to the King as his own Demeſns, or as the Sovereign 
N were a continual Source of vexatious Suits, as well againſt 
ſe which held them of the King, as againſt the neighbouring 
emen under pretence of the Rights of the Crown. 

it is to 6e found in Matthew Paris, p. 250. 
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Imprimis, All the Foreſts made by our Grandfather 
King Henry, ſhall be view'd by honeſt and lawful Men; 
and if he turn'd any other than his own proper Wood 
into Foreſts, to the Damage of him whoſe Wood it ws, 
it ſhall forthwith be laid out again and disforeſted, And 
if he turn'd his own Woods into Foreſt, they hl 
remain ſo, ſaving the Common of Paſture to ſuch as wer 
formerly wont to have it. | 

IT 


Ts the LIV and LV of the GREAT CHARTER put int 
one Chapter. 

III. 

The Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, Barons 
Knights, and Free-Tenants, who have Woods in any 
Foreſts, ſhall have their Woods as they had them at the 
Time of the firſt Coronation of our Grandfather King 
Henry, ſo as they ſhall be diſcharg'd for ever of al 
Purpreſtures *, Waſtes, and Aſarts *, made in thok 
Woods, after that Time, to the beginning of the ſecond 
Year of our Coronation ; and thoſe who for the time to 
come ſhall make Waſte, Purpreſture or Aſſart in thole 
Woods without our Licenſe, ſhall anſwer for them (b), 
| IV. | 

Our Inſpectors or Viewers ſhall go through the Fo- 
reſts ro 1 a View, as it was wont to be at the Time 
of the firſt Coronation of our ſaid Grandfather King 
Henry, and not otherwiſe. 

| v. 

The Inquiſition or View for Lawing ** of Dog 

which are kept within the Foreſt, for the future ſh: 


be when the View is made, that is, every three Years 
ang 


* 7.e. Encroachments upon the King's Lands. 5 
*: . e. Grubbing up Wood, and making it Arable, witi0 


Licenle | 
(6) Every Article of this Charter is a clear Evidence how mc 
the Subject was oppreſs d under Pretence of preſerving the A 


Foreſts. | 
Cutting off their Claws, exc. 


0 


a a » 
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and then ſhall be done by the View and Teſtimony of 
awful Men, and not otherwiſe ; and he whoſe Dog at 
ſuch Time ſhall be found anlawed, ſhall be puniſh'd three 
Shillings ; and for the future, no one ſhall be taken for 
Lawing, and ſuch Lawing ſhall be according to the com- 
mou Aſſize, namely, the three Claws of the Dog's Fore- 
foot ſhall be cut off, or the Ball of the Foot taken our. 
And from henceforward Dogs ſhall not be /aw'd unleſs 
in ſuch Places where they were wont to be /aw'd in the 
Time of King Henry our Grandfather, 
| VI. 

No Foreſter or Bedel * for the future ſhall make any 
Ale-Shots, or colle& Sheafs of Corn, or Oats, or other 
Grain, or Lambs, or Pigs, nor ſhall make any gathering 
whatſoever but by the View and Oath of twelve Inſpectors; 
and when they make their View, ſo many Foreſters ſhall 
be appointed to keep the Foreſts as they ſhall reaſonably 
think ſufficient. | 

| VII. 

No Swainmote for the Time to come ſhall be holden 
in our Kingdom oftner than thrice a Year ; that is to 
ſay, in the beginning of fifteen Days before Michaelmas, 
when tne Agiſters, come to agiſt the Deme ſnue Woods, 
and about the Feaſt of St. Martin, when our Agpiſters 
are to receive their Paunage ; and in thoſe two Swain- 
motes, the Foreſters, Verderers, and Axipers ſhall meer, 
and no other by Compulſion or Diſtreſs ; and the third 
Swainmote ſhall be holden in the beginning of the fifteen 
Days before the Feaſt of Sr. Fang Baptiſt, concerning 
the Fawning of our Does; and at this Swainmote ſhall 
meet the Foreſters and Verderers, and no others ſhall be 
compell'd to be there. 


VIII. 
And furthermore every forty Days throughout the 
Year, the Verderers and Foreſters ſhall meet to view the 


* Baliff of the Foreſt. 
*: Money for the feeding of Hogs {with ui in the King's 


Foreſts, * 
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Attachments of the Foreſt, as well of Vert *, as Veniſon, 
by Preſentment of the Foreſters themſelves ; and they why 
committed the Offences, ſhall be forc'd to appear before 
them: But the aforeſaid Swainmores ſhall be holden but 
in ſuch Counties as they were wont to be holden, 

IX. \ | 

Every Freeman ſhall agift ** his Wood in the Foref 
at his Pleaſure, and ſhall receive his Panaage. 

| X. 

We grant alſo, that every Freeman may drive his Hogs 
through our Demeſne Woods, freely and without Impedi- 
ment, and may agift them in his own Woods, or elſe- 
where as he will; and if the Hogs of any Freeman ſhall 
remain one Night in our Foreſts, he ſhall not be troubled, 
ſo as to loſe any thing for it. 

| XI. 

No Man for the time to come ſhall loſe Life or Limb 
for taking our Veniſon; but if any one be ſeized and con- 
victed n taking Veniſon, he ſhall be grievouſly find, if 
he hath where-withal to pay ; and if he hath not, he 
ſhall lie in our Priſon a Year and a Day. And if after that 
time he can find Swreties. he ſhall be releas'd ; if not, he 
thall abjure our Realm of England. 

XII. 

It ſhall be lawful for every Archbiſhop, Biſhop, Earl, 
or Baron, coming to us by our Command, and paſſing 
through our Foreſt, to take one or two Deer by View of 
the Foreſter, if preſent ; if not, he ſhall cauſe a Horn to 
be ſounded, leaft he ſhou'd ſeem to ſteal them. Alſo in 


their return, it ſhall be lawful for them to do the fame 
thing. 


XIII. 

Every Freeman for the future may erect a Mill in his 
own Wood, or upon his own Land, which he hath in 
the Foreft ; or make a Warren, or Pond, a 2 0 

Itch, 


* That is, the Offences that have been committed in cutting 
Wood, or killing Deer. 


2+ That is, take in bis Neighbout's Cattle to feady 


nook VIII. 7, JOHN. 


Ditch, or turn it into Arabie, without the Covert in the 
Arable Land, ſo as it be not to the Detriment of his Neigh- 
bour. . 

XIV. 
Every Freeman may have in his Woods the Aries of 
Hawks, of Spar-Hawks, Falcons, Eagles, and Herons ; 


and they ſhall have likewiſe the Honey which ſhall be 
{ound in their Woods. AY 
XV. 
No Foreſter for the future, who is not a Foreſter in Fee, 
paying us Rent for his Office, ſhall take Cheminage * ; that 
sto lay, for every Cart two Pence for half a Year, and 
for the other half Year two Pence; and for a Horſe that 
carries Burthens, for half a Year a Half-penny, and then 
only of thoſe, who come as Buyers, out of their Baili- 
wick, to buy Underwood, Timber, Bark, or Char-coal, 
to carry it to ſell in other Places, where they will: And 
for the time to come there ſhall be no Cheminage taken for 
any other Cart, or Carriage- Horſe, unleſs in thoſe Places 
where antiently it was wont, and ought to be taken; but 
they who carry Wood, Bark, or Coal upon their Backs 
to ſell, altho* they get their Livelihood by it, ſhall for 
the future pay no Cheminage But for Paſſige through the 
Woods of other Men, no Cheminage ſhall be given to our 
Firefiers, but only in our own Woods. 
XVI. 

All Perſons outlaw'd for Offences committed in our Fo- 
ji; from the Time of King Henry our Grandfather, un- 
tl our firſt Coronation, may reverle their Outlauries with- 
out Impediment, but ſhall find Pledges that for the future 
they will not forfeit to us “ in our Foreſt. 

XVII. 

No Caſtellan or other Perſon ſhall hold Pleas of the Fo- 
, whether concerning Vert or Veniſon: But every Fo- 
fer in Fee ſhall attach Pleas of the Foreſt **, as well 


con- 


5 Money for paſſing through the Foreſt. 
That is, commit no Offence. Dr. Brad 


8 ſcizg the Body or Goods of the Offenders to make them 
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concerning Vert as Yeniſon, and ſhall preſent the Pleat yy 
Offences to the Yerderers of the ſeveral Counties; aud 
when they ſhall be inroll'd and ſeal'd under the Seal; of 
the Yerderers, they ſhall be preſented to the chief F. 
reſter, when he ſhall come into thoſe Parts, to hold Phy 
of the Foreſt, and ſhall be determined before him. 

I e J | 

And all the Cuſtoms and Liberties aforeſaid, which we 
have granted to be holden in our Kingdom; as much 2 
belongs to us towards our Vaſſals, all of our Kingdom, 2 
well Laich as Clerks, ſhall obſerve as much as belongs to 
them towards their Vaſſals *. | 


There is no Original of this Charter extant, nor no Copy 
older than the firſt of Henry III. 
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Siruam'd of WINCHESTER, 


E are going to enter upon a long Reign HENRY 
r crowdcd with Events, which, for the moſt III. Ty 
Part, have no great Connexion one with a- 33 8 
naother. Shou'd I undertake to give a parti- ;h;; Reign. 


it 


* cular Account of _ Thing that was 


r 
9 any Way remarkable, during the long Ad- 
miniſtration of Henry III. I ſhou'd be carried out to fo 
tedious a Length, as wou'd be more apt to tire the Reader's 
Patience than afford him a diſtint Knowledge of the At- 
fairs of thoſe Days. I ſhall confine my ſelf therefore to 
certain Heads, which are as it were the Subſtance of what 
happen'd during this Reign. In the firſt Place, I ſhall en- 
dewour to give an Idea of the State of the Kingdom, of 
the Temper and Genius of the King, and of the Character 
nud pernicious Deſigns of his Miniſtert. In the next 
ee, the Reader will ſee the inſatiable Avarice of the 
Court of Rome, and the Tyranny ſhe exercis'd over the Na- 
ton. In the third Place, the League entered into by the * 

: barons, to oppole the deſpotick and arbitrary Power Which 
s intended to be introduc'd into the Kingdom. And be 
I. aſtly, the ill Uſe the Barons made of the Authority, which 
hey had uſurp'd under that Pretence, and the untorturate —< 
ducceſs which render'd all their Proccedings fruitleſs, 4" x 
So hk Ma  _- 
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The State 
of the King- 
dom. 


The Earl 
of Pem- 
broke ſup- 
ports Hen- 


ry. 


His Speech 
to the 
Lords of 
the King 
Party. 
Heming- 


brd. 


E made uſe of by the confederate Barons was worſe 1 
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Theſe are the principal Points we are going to run thto, 
as briefly as the great Length of this Reign will permit, 
and to which almoſt all the Events related in the Seque 
will refer. 

King John had left his Crown to his eldeſt Son. But 
the young Prince, who was but ten Years of Age, wy 
vey uncapable of applying a Remedy to the Diſorders of 
ſo diſtemper'd a Stare. A few Lords, who had firmly ad- 
her'd to the Service of the King his Father, and an Army 
of Foreigners, whom John himſelf durſt never confide in, 
ſeem'd to be very unlikely Inſtruments of reſtoring the 
Affairs of the Royal Family. There was the leſs Room 
to hope for any favourable Turn, as almoſt all the Peers of 
the Realm, back'd with the Forces of France, appear'd 
ſtrictly united againſt the Family of the late King. Be- 
ſides, the great Progreſs which Lewis had already made, 
ſeem'd in ſome Meaſure to promiſe him the Reduction of 
the whole Kingdom. In ite of theſe ſeemingly inſur- 
mountable Difhculties, young Henn found in the wiſe 
and brave Earl of Pembroke, a loyal Subject, and one capt- 
ble withal of projecting and bringing about the greateſt De- 
ſigns. Without being diſheartned in this Extremity, the 

enerous Earl undertook to raiſe the Hopes of the Honeſt 
and Well-meaning Fagliſb, and to drive the Foreigners out 
of the Kingdom. 

As ſoon as John had reſign'd his laſt Breath, the Earl of 
Pembroke conven'd the Lords who had follow'd the For- 
tunes of that Prince, and preſenting young Hem to them, 
made a Speech, beginning with theſe Words: Behold your 
King. Then he repreſented to them, “ That altho the 
Conduct of the late King had given the confederate Ba- 
*« rons a plauſible Pretence to complain, it was not reaſon- 
« able to take the Crown from a Family, which had 
« worn it ſo long, much lcfs to give it to a Foreigner, 
& That King John's Faults being perſonal, it wou'd be un. 
« juſt to puniſh the Prince his Son for them, whoſe 
&« tender Age ſecur d him from all Imputations on that 
& Score. He told them further, 6 That the Remedy 
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« the Diſeaſe, ſince it tended to the reducing the Kingdom 1216. 
« under a ſhameful Servitude, And therefore in the pre- 

« ſent Poſture of Affairs nothing was able to deliver tnem 

« from the impending Yoke, but their firm Union under 

« 4 Prince who was beyond all Doubt the lawful Heir to 

« the Crown. This Speech met with Applauſe from 

the whole Aſſembly, who cried out with one Voice, 

We will have Henry for our King x. Upon which, tho” 

the Earl of Cheſter made ſome Oppoſition at firſt, which 

however he afterwards dropp'd, a Day was appointed for 

the Coronation. The Ceremony was perform'd with little HenryllIt. 
Pomp, by the Biſhops of Bath and Wincheſter, in the Pre- crown'd. 
Cnce of an inconſiderable Number of Lords, ** with Faris. 
Gallo the Legate, who eſpous'd young Henry's Intereſt to 
theutmoſt of his Power. King Johns Crown being late- 

ly loſt in the 7/ell-tream, as hath been related, they were 

fun to make uſe of a plain Circle or Chaplet of Gold, be- 

cauſe they had neither the Leiſure nor Means to make a 

Better. Before the Crown was ſet on his Head, the uſu- 

l Oath was adminiſtred to him. Which done, the Legate, 
who had ever his Maſter's Intcreſt in view, ONE the 

young Prince to do Homage to the Hely See. It was no 

Time then to oppoſe this Homage, for fear of loſing the 

Pope's Aſſiſtance, and increaſing the Obſtacles Henry was, 

in all likelihood, to encounter in the Beginning of his 

Reign, 

Theſe Ceremonies being over, the Aſſembly of the Lords, The Fart 
who repreſented at that Time the whole Nation, choſe 9 Pem- 
the Earl of Pembroke Guardian to the King, and Protector _— 
of the Realm, that is, Regent of the Kingdom. They ger. 
cou d not chuſe to that High Office, a Perſon of greater Paris. 


Abilities, of more Zeal for the Publick Good, or a faſter How qua- 
d lified or 


„ © Fat hex, Has Rex. Hemingford. J. 3 that Offi. 


The Coronation was ſolemniz'd at Gloceſter on St. Simon and 
d. Fude's Day, in the Preſence of the Pope's Legate, Peter Biſhop of 
ſe BY Pincheſter, Focelin of the Bath, Silveſter of Worceſter, Ranulph Earl 
at of Cheſter, William Marſhal Earl of Pembroke, William Earl of 
y terrars, John Marſhal, and Philip de Albiny, with the Abbors and 

frors. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, (ſays Walter of Coventry) 
"as then at Rome, ſolliciting the taking off his Suſpenſion. 
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1216. Friend to the Royal Family. Ever ſince the Beginning a 
King John's Reign, on whoſe Head he had been very inſtry. 
mental in ſetting the Crown by his Diligence and Addreg, 
he had all along remain'd attach'd to the Service of thy 
Prince, without ever deſerting him in his greateſt Diſtieß. 
His approv'd Loyalty having gain'd him the Favour ang 
Confidence of his Maſter, he had always had a Share in his 
moſt ſecret Counſels. It was This alſo that partly qualified 
him better than any other to be at the Helm of Affair in 
ſo tempeſtuous a Seaſon. He was perfectly well acquaint. 
ed with the Source of the Troubles, and the Intereſts and 
Intrigues of Thoſe that had caus'd them. He was not ig. 

,norant that the greateſt Part of the Barons were extreme 
diſſatisfied with the Prince they had call'd to their Aid; 
and upon the Knowledge of This it was that he chief 
built his Hopes. The Submiſſion which forty of then 
had privately made the King, gave him Room to believe, 
that Diffentions were riſing among them, and that their 
Example wou'd* quickly be followed by the reſt. Indeed 
nothing but Deſpair of Pardon prevented the major Part 
from deſerting Prince Lewis. And therefore the Regen 
thought he had Reaſon to hope, that the making known 
how ready the new King was to grant a general Pardon, 
wou'd foon diſſolve the Confederacy. Beſides, there va 
no Appearance, that after the Death of King John, ſo 
many Lords cou'd be brought to continue in Obedience to 

Foreign Prince, who gave them every day freſh Occali 
He neigt Ons of Complaint. With theſe Hopes the Earl of Pen- 
70 the Ba- broke ſent Letters to all the Barons and Corporations in the 
ronsthe Kingdom, to acquaint them of Fenry's Acceſſion to the 
Coronation Crown, promiſing at the ſame Time great Rewards to il 
Henry. that wou d return to their Duty *. Theſe Aſſurances, and 

3 the known Probity of the Regent, having ſhaken the Re- 


ſolution of a good Number of the confederate Barons, * 
ou 


*There is a Letter ſt ll extant to Hugh de Lacy a Baron of Note, 
containing a Safe-Condutt to come and treat with the King, with 
a Promiſe of the Reſlitution of his Eſtate and Privileges. Tit 
Earl of Pembroke's Name is affix d alone to the Letter, which is ch 
ted Nov. 18. in the iſt Year of this Reign. See Brady's App. P. 153 
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began to think in earneſt of the Means of making their 1216. 
peace with their lawful Sovereign. The Excommunication d al 


furniſh'd them with a further Motive to change, which 1 
carried no lefs Force with it. It was not poſſible but that 

wong ſuch a Multitude of Lords, there were ſome whole 

tender Conſciences made them uneaſy at following the Ban- 

gers of an excommunicated Prince. Much leſs cou'd they 

hear to ſee themſelves involv'd in the ſame Sentence, what 
Endeavours ſoever were us'd to remove their Scruples. So 

that the Affairs of Lewis began to decline, at the very 

Time that they ſeem'd to be in the moſt proſperous Con- 

dition. The Raiſing of the Siege of Dover contributed | ...;c,,;.. 
likewiſe very much to their Decay. Prince Lewis had fre- in vain to 
quently tried to bribe Hubert de Burgh Governor of that %ribe the 
Place. But he had always found in that brave Man a Loy- eee 
aty which was Proof againſt all Temptations. He had n 
been able to do ſtill lefs by Force of Arms, having been re- 

pu'd with Loſs in all his Aſſaults. The Death of King 

John's falling out during this Siege, Lewis was in Hopes 

the Governor wou'd become more tractable. Accordingly 

he order d him to be ſummon'd afreſh to ſurrender : At the 

ſame time, he repreſented to him, that ſince by John's 

Death, he was releas'd from his Oath of Allegiance, he 

might with a ſafe Conſcience ſwear Fealty to a Prince, 

whom his Countrymen had own'd for their Sovereign, and 

who wou'd take a Pleaſure in ſhowing him Marks of his 

Eſteem. Hubert anſwer'd, that the late King having left 

an Heir, to whom his Allegiance was due, he wou'd main- 

tain his Cauſe to the laſt Drop of his Blood. Adding, he 

cou'd never believe that a ſhameful Cowardice cou'd be a 

means to gain the Eſteem of any brave Prince. Promiſes 

proving ineffectual, Lewis threatned Hubert to put his Bro- 

ther, who was in his Power, to death. This Threat made 

nc Impreſſion on the faithful Governor, who continued 

to defend, with the ſame Reſolution, the important Place 
committed to his Truſt. Lewis finding he did but loſe 

Time before Dover, rais'd the Siege, and went and inveſted 

the Caſtle of Hertford, which made but a faint Refiſt- 


ance. 


of Prince Lewis, which was publiſh'd afreſh every Sunday, think of de- 
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Lewis diſ to complain. Robert Fitæ- Malter, to whom the Cuſt 
pleaſes the of that Caſtle belong'd by Antient Right, having 4. 


Evglith. 


turn'd to London, where he came not till towards the 
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ance, The taking this Place gave the Exghſb freſh Cant 


manded the Government of it, had the Mortification 9 
be denied, and to ſee a French Governor plac'd there with 
Troops of the ſame Nation. This Piece of Injuſtice 
caus'd great Murmurings among the Exgliſh Lords: Ts 
with extreme Regret that they beheld their own Eſtates 
of Inheritance given about to Foreigners, without any Re. 
gard to their Complaints. Their Diſcontents were fil 
heightned by the Indiſcretion of ſome Frenchmen, who 
upbraided the Engliſh Barons for Traytors, and plainly told 
them, they were not fit to be truſted with the Cultody of 
Caſtles. Theſe Expreſſions, added to what the Viſcount 
of Melun is reported to ſay, caus'd among the Engliſh, 
and eſpecially among the Nobility, an univerſal Dill 
faction, which Lewis perceiv'd not as yet, but of which he 
ſoon felt the Effects. In the mean while continuing his 
Progreſs, he became Maſter of ſeveral Places before he r. 


Itter End of the Year. 

Whilſt Lewis was improving his Advantages, the I- 
gent for his Part omitted nothing that might help to ſup- 
port the juſt Rights of young Henry. The firſt Step he 
made, and which he judg'd very neceſſary at the preſent 
Juncture, was to ſend ſpeedy Notice to the Pope of the 
Death of King John and the Coronation of his Son. At 
the ſame time, he entreated him to take into his Protect 
on the young Prince, who was ſurrounded on all Sides with 
Foreign and Domeſtick Enemies. Innocent took Care not to 
be wanting where his own Intereſts were concern'd. The 
Buſineſs at preſent was, to keep England, which he conl: 
der'd as the Patrimony of St. Peter, and even gave it that 
Name. With this View, he ſent freſh Powers to his Le. 
gate to renew the Excommunication of the Prince of Franc 
and confederate Barons. Lewis, to whom the Legate com. 
municated his new Orders, ſolemnly proteſted againſt Al 
ſhou'd be done to his Prejudice, In the mean Time, © 
prevent 
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event the new Cenſure from having any Effect, he re- 
quir'd all the Emgliſh Lords to renew their Homage to 
him at a certain ſtated Day. His Proreſtation liindred not 
the Legare from executing the Pope's Orders. He held 
i Sod at Briſtol, where he excommunicated Lewis a- new 
with all the cuſtomary Formalitiet. By which Means he 
furniſh'd ſome of the Barons with a Pretence to diſpenſe 
with doing the Homage Lewis required. 

Chriſ mas approaching, the two Parties agreed upon a 
Truce during the Holydays. Lewis made ule of that Op- 
portunity to hold a General Aſſembly at Oxford, whilſt 
the Regent held another, tho' not ſo numerous a one, at 
Cambridge. The King's Party having propos'd that the 
Treaty how'd be prolong'd, Lewis at firſt reſus'd to agree 
toit, But the News which he receiv'd preſently after, 
that the Pope deſign'd to confirm in a full Conſiſtory, the 
Excommunication thundred out by his Legate, caus'd him 
to conſent that it ſhou'd be prolong'd al a Month after 
Eaſter, his Deſign was to take a Turn to Paris, and con- 
ſult the King his Father *. | 

This Truce prov'd of very great Advantage to the Earl 
of Pembroke. He made uſe of it to good Purpoſe, in 
reinforcing his Army with new Levies, and in gaining by 
ſecret Practices, ſeveral of the confederate Barons. On the 
contrary, it was extremely prejudicial to Lewis, whoſe 
Abſence gave the Barons an Opportunity of taking Mea- 
ſures to free themſelves from his Yoke, by returning to the 
Allegiance of their lawful Sovereign. Several took that 


Opportunity to treat with the King. Among whom 
uss Hilliam Marſhal, eldeſt Son of the Earl of Pembroke, 
evo till then had been one of the moſt zealous Partiſans of 
6 France . The Cinque-Ports declar'd likewiſe for Henry, 

| and 
4 


* Walter of Coventry ſays, the Pope order d his Nuncio in 
\ rance to hold a Synod at Melun, and put the Kingdom under an 
Interdiet, unleſs Philip recall'd his Son out of England. Upon 


o ich the King pofenly order'd him to come over, and be him- 
-nt if in Perſon at the Synod. 


* 0 ; 
* At the fame time came over to the King, William Tong 


Ex] of $aliehury, with the Kays of Kundl and Warren, | 
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Cov. 
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3217. and ſent out a Fleet to ſee to oppoſe Lewis's Retun, 
But tho' their Fleet fought the French, and deſtroy d 
ſeveral of their Ships, yet they cou'd not hinder the 

Lewis Prince's landing at Sandwich. He was fo exaſperated x 
burns being thus boldly attack'd, that no ſooner had he fer h 
Sandwich. Foot on Shore but he reduc'd the Town to Aſhes, 33 
being one of the Cinque- Ports. 
The tart Upon the Expiration of the Truce, the Regent (ent 
of Perche the Earl of Cheſter to beſiege Mont-Sorel, a Town in 
raiſes the Leiceſterſhire, where there was a French Garriſon. The 
Stege of Lofs of this Place might have prov'd of great Prejudice to 
— Lewis's Affairs, not ſo much on account of its Impor. 

; rance, as becauſe ar ſuch a Juncture it greacly behoy' 
him to hinder the King's Party from appearing to be in 
a Condition to lift up their Heads again ; for which Rex 
ſon Lewis thought it neceſſary, at any Rate, to cauſe the 
Siege to be rais d. To make ſure of the Matter, he put 
the Earl of Perche * at the Head of twenty thouſand Men, 
with Orders to march directly towards the Enemy. Up- 
on the Approach of this Army, the Earl of Cheſter, who 
was not near ſo ſtrong, rais'd the Siege, and return'd to 
the Regent. But the French General was not content with 
that Advantage. As he was perſwaded that the Earl of 
Pembroke cou'd not make Head againſt ſo great Number 
of Forces, he form'd the Deſign of going and beſieging 


; Lincoln- Caſtle, which held out for the King, though the : 
1 City had declar'd for the Barons *'. In his march thi- n. 
Caſtle. ther, the French Troops committed ſuch terrible Ravages, bi 

that the Hiſtorians deſcribe them as an Army of Dr- WW, 

vils rather than Men. But perhaps they have reprelent- WM 

ed Matters worſe than they really were. | n 

The kegent The Caſtle of Lincoln was of fo great Moment, that g 
marches zo the Regent cou'd not reſolve to look on and fee it taken, In: 
its Relief. wits 0 
BY 

* Mareſchal of France, 2 young Man of great Courage, whom be Wſo 

had juſt brought over with him. Saher Earl of Winton was Lod Wt 

of this Caſtle. K 


*: Gibert de Gant had beſieg' d it a long time in vain, and beet 


vigorouſly repuls'd in all his Aſaults, He was made El of 5# 
coln by Lewis. 8 
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without uſing his utmoſt Endeavours to relieve it. Whilſt 
the French were battering the Caſtle with all poſſible Vi- 
gour, and the Beſieg'd making as brave a Defence, he 
drew all his Forces together with a Reſolution to run all 
Hazards to ſave that Place. He us'd ſuch Expedition, 
that he advanc'd as far as Newark, which 1s but 12 Miles 
from Lincoln, before the Beſiegers had determin'd whether 
they ſhou'd ſtay and wait his coming, or march towards 
him to give him Battle. They had all along expected to 
be Maſters of the Caſtle, before he cou'd poſſibly draw 
his Army together. Surpriz'd at the ſudden Approach 
of the Enemy, the French General call'd a Council of War, 
in order to conſult what was to be done on this Occaſion. 


Some were of Opinion, the beſt way wou'd be to 


go and meet the Enemy, becauſe if they had the good 
Fortune to come off Victorious, the Caſtle wou'd imme- 
diately ſurrender. They added, that by going out of the 
City, they might make uſe of their Cavalry, in which 
conſiſted their chiefeſt Strength, whereas the Horſe wou'd 
be of no Service, if they reſolv'd ro wait the Enemy's 
coming within the Walls. This Advice was the ſafeſt; 
but others were of a contrary Opinion. They affirm'd, 


that as the Caſtle was reduc'd to Extremities, it wou'd 


be better to keep within the City and continue the Siege; 
that twou'd be an eaſy matter to defend the Walls, till 
the Caſtle ſurrender' d; after which the Earl of Pembroke 
wou'd think of nothing but retreating, or in caſe he did 
not, they ſhou'd always have it in their Power to give 
him Battle. This Advice being approv'd of, all Things 
vere prepar'd for the Defence of the City, whilſt the Si 
of the Caſtle was continued. In the mean time, t 
Ewliſh Army approaching the City without any Oppo» 
lion, the Regent caus'd a Body of choſen Troops, com- 


manded by Full de Brent, to enter the Caſtle at a Poſtern- 
bate which open'd into the Fields. It is ſtrange, the 
beliegers ſhould never think of that Gate. Falk, was no 
loner in, but purſuant to the Orders he had receiv'd from 
the Regent, he (allied out upon the Beſiegers, whilſt the 
King's Army ſtorm'd one of the Gates of the City. 
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TheFrench tyo different Quarters, exerted his utmoſt in his Defence, 


Army de- 
feated at 


Lincoln, 


Lewis 
raiſes the 
Siege of 
Dover, 
re- 
rreats 10 
London. 
He de- 
mands 
Succours 
of his Fa- 
ther. 
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The Earl of Perch perceiving himſelf thus attack'd from 


But his Troops not having room to fight, and beſide, 
being depriv'd of the Aſſiſtance of the Horſe, were quick. 
y in Diforder and Confuſion. On the other fide, the 
Royal Army, animated by the Preſence of the Reyey, 
and encourag'd by the Indulgences which the Legate libe. 
rally beſtow'd upon all that ſhou'd be ſlain in Battle, 
continued in a furious Manner to ſtorm the Gate, Their 
Aſſault was ſo vigorous, that in ſpite of the obſtinate 
Reſiſtance of the French, the King's Troops at length 
enter'd the City, whilſt Ful de Brent preſs'd hard upon 
the Enemy on the other ſide. The Earl of Perch per. 
ceiving all was loſt, was refolv*d not to out- live the Shame 
of his Defeat. He was ſlain upbraiding the Enyliſh of 
his Party for having betray'd him by their Counſel, 
After the death of the General, a dreadful ſlaughter was 
made of the French Troops, who almoſt all periſh'd on 
this Occaſion. The City of Lincoln, which had all along 
ſided with the Barons, was deliver'd up to be plunder'd 
by the Soldiers, who met with a prodigious Store of rich 
Booty, which made them give it the Name of Lincoly- 
Fair &. 

Whilſt the Earl of Perch had been cmploy'd in theſe 
Parts, Prince Lewis had made a freſh Attempt upon Dover 
Caſtle; but having met with no leſs brave a Defence than 
before, he made no great Progreſs in the Siege. The 
News of the Defeat at Lincoln, made him reſolve to n 
tire to London in order to take new Meaſures, Upon h 
Arrival, his firſt Care was to ſend to the King his Fathe 
for ſpeedy Succours, and anſwerable to his Wants, with 


Ss © HY ff CERES 


out which he let him know there was no likelihood 0 8 
being able to retrieve his Aﬀairs. Philip, vines keen . 


fair with the Pope, pretended he did not care to have an 


thing to do in his Son's Matters. He pudlickly *w hin 
ord 


* One may gueſs at the great Riches of the Cathedral, whic 
was pillag'd, when Geoffrey de Draping, the Precentor, complain 
that he had loſt eleven Thouſand Marks for his own Share, 
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Word, that he had nothing to do but to get clear of the 
Buſineſs in the manner he thought beſt. However, he 
order d it ſo that Blaxch his Daughter-in-law, in her own 
ame, had quickly got ready a Body of Troops and 
hips to tranſport them into England. Had theſe Suc- 
cours fafely arriv'd, they might have made up Lewis's 
Loſs at Lincoln. 
than at Land. 
Cinque-Ports, having received Intelligence that the French 
Troops were to embark at Calis, laid wait for them in 
their Paſſage and gave them Battle, wherein they took 
ad ſunk the greateſt part of the French Fleet &. 
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But his Fortune was no better at Sea They are 


The Commanders of the Fleet of the 1 ar 


Theſe two ſucceſſive Loſſes threw Lewis into great Lewis is 
Straits, which were ſtill encreas'd by the Approach of the bc d 


Expliſþ Army. 
Defeat of the Succours which were coming from France, 
before he ſaw himſelt beſieg'd in London, or at leaſt cloſely 
block'd up. So many Misfortunes in the Neck of one 
another, the Diſcontents of the Engliſh, which openly 
broke out ſince his Diſgraces, the Pope's Thunders, 
which began to inſpire him with Terror, upon the decline 
of his Affairs, made him ſenſible it was high time to 
think of retreating. He determin'd therefore to ſue for 
Peace of the Regent. 
of his Affairs, he gave him to underſtand that he wou'd 
never confent to a diſhonourable Peace, or ſuch a one as 
wou'd not ſecure thoſe that had invited him into Eng- 
land from being ever call'd in Queſtion. But, by the 

Vor. III. Oo 2 Ways 


* As the Fngliſp had but forty, and the French eighty large Ships, 
the King's Fleet durſt not attack them in the Front, but racking 
about, and getting to the Windward, they bore down upon them 
and made great ſlaughter of them with their Archers ; but what 
contributed moſt to their Victory, was their having great Quanti- 
ties of Quick-lime in Powder, / 4 which being caſt into the Air, 
was blown by the Wind into the Frenchmens Eyes and blinded 
them. The Commanders of the Engliſh Fleet were Philip de Albiny 
and John Marſhal. The French Admiral was one Euſtace, who 
from a Monk turn'd Pirate, and at laft was made Admira! of the 
French Fleet. M. Paris ſays, Richard baſe Son of King John cut 
off bis Head. 


He had ſcarce received the News of the % in 


London. 


He ſues 


But maugre the wretched Poſture for Peace. 
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1217. way, the generous Care this Prince ſhow'd for the Ex. 
liſb Barons, is hardly reconcilable with the Reſolution, 
which the Viſcount of Melun affirm'd he had taken, 

The Earl The Earl of Pembroke granted his Demand without | 

pf tem-  Moment's Heſitation. He conſider'd that the King of 

ſents to it. France was not ſo drain'd of Men and Money, but that 
he was ſtill able to exert himſelf powerfully in defence 
of the Prince his Son. On the other Hand, he was afraid 
the Barons wou'd become deſperate, ſhou'd he refuſe them 
a Pardon, and that too great a Severity wou'd involye 
the Kingdom in freſh Troubles. In fine, he ſaw tha 
by uſing his Succeſs with Moderation, he ſhou'd be able 
to reſtore Peace to the Kingdom, and put the young King 

in quiet Poſſeſſion of the Crown, the which was the 
ſole End of all kis Wiſhes. Theſe Conſiderations induc'd 
him readily to agree to a Treaty of Peace upon the 
following Terms : 

Conditions That all Perſons who had ſided with Lewis, ever ſince 


of the the Beginning of the War, ſhou'd be reſtor'd to all the 


Peace. Rights they enjoy d before the Troubles. 
747. 5 That the City of Londos ſhou'd have her antient pri- 


vileges. 

That all the Priſoners taken ſince the coming of Lewis 
into England ſhou'd be ſet at Liberty. But as to thoſe 
that were taken on either Side, before that Time, Com- 
miſſioners ſhou'd be appointed to enquire whether thoſe 
of his Party had actually join'd him, at the time of their 
being made Priſoners. 

That the Ranſoms already paid ſhou'd not be return d, 
and that ſuch as were become due ſhou'd be punctually 
paid: But hat nothing ſhou'd be demanded of the Pri- 
ſoners, whoſe Reno had not been agreed upon. 

That all the Engliſh, of what Rank and Condition 
foever, Priſoners or others, who took up Arms againſt 
King John, ſhou'd ſwear Allegiance to King 8 

That the Hoſtages Prince Lewis had taken for the Pay- 
ment of the Ranſoms which were become due, ſhou'd 
be releas'd immediately upon the Payment of the Money. 
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That all the Places, Towns and Caſtles in Poſſeſſion of 
Levis, ſhou'd be deliver'd up to the King. 

That the King of Scotland ſhou'd be included in the 
Treaty upon his reſtoring all that he had taken during 
the War, and that the King of England ſhou'd do the 
like with regard to him. 

The fame thing was ſtipulated in Behalf of the Prince 
of Wales. That Lewis ſhou'd cauſe all the Iſlands to be 
ziven up that had been taken in his Name. 

That he ſhou'd renounce the Homages he had receiv'd 
from the Subjects of the King of England. 

That whatever was due to him, and of which the 
Time of Payment was expir'd, ſhou'd be punctually paid 


m. 

That in the firſt Article, relating to thoſe that had 
ſded with Lewis, Eccleſiaſticłs were not included, but 
vith reſpe& to the Lay-Fees they held before the War. 
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An Hiſtorian adds two Articles more, which are not paris. 


found in the Treaty. Firſt, That Lewis ſhou'd uſe his 
utmoſt Endeavours to oblige his Father to reſtore all that 
he had taken from King John beyond Sea. Secondly, 
That in caſe he cou'd not prevail with his Father, 
he himſelf ſhou'd do it when ever he came to the 
Crown. Tho' theſe two Conditions were not inferred 
in the Treaty it ſelf, yet is it very likely they were ſti- 
pulated among the /ecret Articles, ſince the French Hiſto- 
nns make no ſcruple to own them. Beſides, we ſhall 
ſein the Sequel, that when Lewis came to the Crown, 
the Court of Exgland call'd upon him to perform his Pro- 
iſe, and that St. Lewis his Son had very great Scruples of 
Conſcience about this Matter. 


ulual Formalities ; which done, Lewis receiv'd Abſolut ion 
ſom the Hands of the Legare *. All Thing being thus 
concluded, 


* The Chronicle of Mailroſs ſays, that Prince Lewis walk d bare- 
bot and ungirt from his own, to the Pavilion of the Laer. 
where 


Mezeray. 


The Treaty being ſign'd, and afterwards confirm d by Lewis 
the Authority of the Zegate, the King and Prince Lewis returns te 
wore to perform their reſpective Engagements, with the France. 
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1217. concluded, the Prince ſet ſail for France, after having 
borrow'd five thouſand Marks of the City of London to 
pay his Debts. 

Henry Immediately after the Prince's Departure, Henry made 
mates his his Entry into London, where he was receiv'd with a 
Entry inte deal of Pomp, and with Demonſtrations of an uniyerſy 
London, Satisfaction. Twas not without Reaſon that the People 
exprelſs'd fo great Joy, ſince, notwithſtanding the Ad. 
vantages the young King had juſt gain'd, he took a ſo- 
Sears 1 lemn Oath, hat he wou'd 6 now the Nation in their 
nta Privileges. Thus by the prudent Management of the 
4 2 ag — the Barons, tho med.” 5 obtain'd more ſolid Ad. 
Privileges. vantages than they cou'd have expected from a Vidory 
which wou'd have ſubjected them, and perhaps beyond 


all Redreſs, to a Foreign Power. 


Of all Lewis's Party, the Eccleſiafticks were the only 


e Perſons that had no Reaſon to rejoice at the Peace, ſee. 
ory the ing they were left to the Pope's Mercy, whom they had 
Eccleſia- wounded in the moſt ſenſible Part. He bore, with 
= that great deal of Impatience, the Contempt wherewith Leni 
- — #9 and the Barons treated his Cenſures; but the Diſregad 
Paris. of the Clergy made him ſtill more outragious. As ſoon 
as the Legate was at Liberty to proceed againſt the Eccle- 
ſiaſtichs, purſuant to the laſt Article which he had caus'd 
to be inſerted in the Treaty, he order'd ſtrict Inquiry 
to be made throughout the Kingdom, after thoſe who 
contemn'd the Interdict. All that were found guilty were 
ſuſpended, or depriv'd of their Benefices, or conſtrain'd to 
make amends for their Fault by large Sums or Money *. 
A remarkable Inſtance of the wide Difference between 


the Eccle/zaſtical and the Civil Power, 


The 


where he and all his Followers were abſolv'd. This Treaty wi 
concluded upon an Iſland in the Thames near Staines. 
 * Hugh, Biſhop of Lincoln, paid to the Pope's Uſe 1000 Mutks, 
and 100 to the Legate, whoſe Examples being follow'd by many 
of the Biſhops, and other Religious Perſons, vaſt Sums of Money 
_wn rais'd for the Pope, who was always ſure to gain, whocie 
olt. 
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The King of Scotland, Who had been excommunica- 1218. 
ted for doing Homage to a foreign Prince, embrac'd the a Kingof 
Offer of being included in the Treaty. Accordingly he 7% Ho- 
came to Northampton, where he was abſoly'd by the Le- mage to 
ate, after which he did Homage to Henry for the Fees Henry. | 
he held in England. And then he deliver'd up Carliſle, Chr. Mail. 
which he had taken during the late Troubles. 

Pope Innocent III. dying this Year, Honorius III. was Honori- 
promoted to the Papal Chair. ho 25 | 

One wou'd think, after the going off of the French, 8 
England at length wou'd have enjoy'd ſome Repoſe, to Piſſurban- 
which ſhe had been ſo long a Stranger. But it was not ces in Eng- 
poſhible that a perfect Calm ſhou'd immediately ſucceed ſo — 
violent a Storm. The Treaty made with Lewis became * 
2 new Source of Troubles, which threw the Regent into 
great Perplexities. Thoſe Barons that had faithfully 
ferv'd King John, and to whom he had given the con- 
| fiſcated Eſtates of the Rebels, cou'd not bear the Thoughts 
of reſtoring them to the old Proprietors, according to 
the Tenor of the Treaty. On the other Hand, the 
Eccleſiaſticks loudly complain'd of having been left 

to the Legate's Perſecutions, without any one's 
thinking it worth the while to take the leaſt Care of 
their Concerns. However, the Regent was reſolv'd, let 
the Conſequence be what it wou'd, to execute the 
Treaty, being perſwaded it was the only Means to cut 
up all Diſturbances by the Roots. Purſuant to this Re- 
ſolution, he march'd with a good Body of Troops, in 
order to bring to Reaſon ſuch as forcibly and obſtinately 
vith-held divers Caſtles and Lands from the former 
Owners, Robert Gaugy was the only one however that 
held out a Siege of eight Days, in the Caſtle of Notting- 
lam x, belonging to the Biſhop of Lincoln. But at length, 
finding there was no help for it, he ſurrender'd the Caſtle 
to the Biſhop, upon Condition he wou'd pay him 
100 Pound Sterling. The reſt that were in the ſame Caſe, 


Ciſheartned by his Example, made the like * n 
„ | 


Of Newark. N. Paris. 
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The executing the Articles of the Treaty was bo neceſſ. 

towards reſtoring Tranquillity to the 1 that the 
Regent was of Opinion, the Intereſts of ſome private 
Perlons, how faithfully ſoever they had ſerv'd the King, 
were not to be put in the Scale againſt the general Good 
which wou'd reſult from the punctual Performance of 
his Word. In the mean time, ro compleat the thorough 
Eſtabliſhment of the young King on the Throne, 0 
had till upon his Hands the ſatisfying the Pope, who 
was not in Humour to pardon the Ecclefsaſticks, who had 
been ſo preſumptuous as to deſpiſe the Imerdict. In the 
Beginning of a Reign, when the Fidelity of the Subjeds 
was yet wavering, and the King a Minor, it wou'd 
have been very imprudent in the Earl to exaſperate the 
Court of Rome, by maintaining the Intereſts of the Clergy, 
On the contrary, there was but too great likelihood that 
the young King wou'd ſtand in need of the Pope's 
Protection. For which Reaſon he made no Scrucle to 
publiſh at the Inſtance of the Legate, a Proclamation 


commanding all the Excommunicated Ecclefsaſticks that had 


not been abſolved, to depart the Kingdom on pain of 
Impriſonment. Theſe rigorous Proceedings put them 
upon compounding Matters with the Legate, who de- 
manded nothing but their Money. 

All Troubles being thus happily appeas'd, the Engl 
impatiently expected the Fruits of the King's Promiſes, 
with regard to their Liberties, the effectual Re-eſtabliſh- 
ment whereof they had been made to hope for. How 
great Zeal ſoever the Regent might have for the King's 
Service, he did think himſelf oblig'd to carry it fo far 
as to go from his Word. Accordingly, he ſent exprels 


Orders * to all the Sheriffs of the Kingdom, that o 


ſhou'd ſee the two Charters of * duly obſerv 
and ſhou'd puniſh without Mercy all Violators of the 


fame. How happy wou'd the Engliſh have been, it 


thoſe that ſucceeded this Great Man in his "m 2 


* Theſe Letters or Orders are not to be found in our Hiſtories, 
but remain upon Record in the Tower on the Cleuſe-Rell of this 
Year. See Dr. Brady's Appendix. N. 144. 
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Credit with the King, had trod in his Steps, and poſſeſs d 1218. 
betiwes with his generous Principles the Mind of this 

oung Monarch ! But by taking a contrary Courſe, they 
were the Cauſe of all the Troubles the Kingdom was in- 
volv'd IN. a 

Whilſt the French were in England, Lewellyn, Prince of The Prince 
Wales, who was in League with them, had taken ſeveral x4 frogs 
places, which it wou'd have been a hard Matter to diſpoſ- p.,ce with 
ſs him of, without drawing together the Troops which e King. 
had been disbanded. This however was what the Regent Act. Pub. 
wou'd willingly avoid, that he might not be forc'd to put E 
the dubjects out of Temper, by levy ing Men and Money, 
ata Time when it was neceſſary to gain their Affections, 
by cauſing them to enjoy the Fruits of Peace. For this 
Reaſon, he granted the Prince of Mules an honourable and 
advantagious Peace, and procur'd him the Legate's Abſo- 
lution, hoping by that Means to induce that turbulent 
Prince te ſit down in Quiet *. 

This Affair being finiſh'd, Gallo the Legate, who Pandulph 
had been recall'd, ſet out for Rome Pandulph, whom Legale 
have had frequent Occaſion to mention in King John's TE "8: 
Reign, ſucceeded him in his Legateſhip. 

The Orders concerning the two Charters not having 1219. 
been duly executed, the Regent ſent Itinerant Fuſtices into The Regent 
al the Counties to cauſe them to be ſtrictly obſerv'd. He Uſes freſs 
was per{waded, that he cou'd not without Injuſtice, and ,þour the 
great Injury to the Honour and Intereſts of the young Chartcrs. 
King, diſpenſe with putting in Execution, what the Prince 
nd the King his Father had ſworn to perform. Had he 
d any Time longer, he wou'd have infallibly fer that 
Affair in ſo good a Way, that it wou'd have been a difficult 
Matter to turn it out of its Courſe again. But this great e dies, 


Man, equally qualified for War and Peace, died a little af- 424 is ſuc- 
ceeded by 
F | the Biſhop 
* te had the Cuſtody of the Caſtles of Caermarthen, and Caer- of Win- 
dan with their Lands and Appurtenances, deliver'd up io him cacker, 
2 the King's Minority, alter which he was to reſtore 
I Tho the Kingdom was then reduc'd to the loweſt Degree of 
vyerty, yet he made a ſhift to carry off 12000 Marks with him. 


Lor, III. Pp ter; 
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1219. ter, to the great Grief of the whole Kingdom, which he 

had freed from Slavery, by his Prudence and Valour », 

Hubert de William des Roches *', Biſhop of Wincheſter, was made 

—_ ?% Regent, and Hubert de Burg, who had defended Dover, 
__ Chief Fuſticiary of England (a). 

0. The Coronation of the King had been perform'd x 

Henry is Wincheſter , in the Preſence of ſo few Lords, and with 

crown # ſo little Solemnity, that it was thought proper to renew 

Zam. the Ceremony in a more pompous Manner, in the uſul 

Place, Cardinal Langton Archbiſhop of Canterbary, being 

return'd into England after the Troubles were over, ſet 

the Crown on the King's Head, after he had adminiſtred to 

him the Cuſtomary Oath *?. 

Immediately after his Coronation, Henry, attended by 

the new Regent, went on Progreſs into ſeveral Counties, 

His Deſign was to make ſome Alterations with regard to 

the Government of the Caſtles, which the King his Fs- 

ther had committed to ſuch as the new Regent thought he 

cou'd not confide in. He met with no Oppoſition but 

1221. from William Earl of Albemarle, Governor of Rockinghas 

* 0 Caſtle, who having ſet up for a Petey Sovereign, or rather 

reſis the TJr4# took little or no Notice of the Orders ſent from 

King. Court. The Garriſon made ſome Show of defending 

themſelves, but when they ſaw the whole Country in 

Arms to aſſiſt the King, and caſt off their Yoke, they did 

not ſtay to be compell'd to ſurrender, but choſe rather to 

procure ſome little Advantages by a Capitulation. 
This Year, the new Building of the Abby-Church of 
Weſtminſter ** was begun, the King himſelf laying the 
Firſt-Stone. 
Mallian 


He died about the Middle of May, and his Body was buried in 
dhe Church of the Knights- Templers (now the Temple- Church) where 
his Effigy in a Coat of Mail 1s {till to be ſeen in the Middle of the 
Round. 

*: Peter des Roches or de Rupibus, M. Paris. 

* At Gloceſter. M. Paris. 

(a) He was as it were the King's Liestenant General. 

*3 Walter of Coventry ſays, the King was crown d with St, £6: 
ward's Crown on the 27th of May. 


e Thencall'd St, Mary's Ghapel, See Note, Vol. Il: p39: 
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William [de Forz | Earl of Albemarle took to Heart the 1221. 
Loſs of his Caſtle, which he thought he was unjuſtly de- tiara 4 
rived of. To revenge this pretended Injury, he endea- „bels. 
youred to fortify himſelf in his Caſtle of Biham *, by 
the Means of which he held the whole Country round in 
Subjection. He even compell'd Merchants and Trades- 
men to take Paſſes of him for leave to go through the 
Neighbourhood, without which they ran the Risk of be- 
ing rifled. The Complaints of theſe Violences having 
been laid before the Parliament, then aſſembled at Veſtmin- 


fter, he was ſummon'd to appear and anſwer for himſelf. 


He pretended he wou'd come, and accordingly ſet out, 
with Deſign, as was thought, for London. In the mean 
time, he took rhe Road for Northamptonſhire, and by Sur- 
prize ſeiz'd the Caſtle Fortheringay, where he plac'd a 
ſtrong Garriſon, and then return'd to Biham. Upon 
News of This, the Parliament reſolv'd, that an Army 
ſhou'd be forthwith rais'd, to lay ſiege to Biham, and that 
the Earl ſhou'd be puniſh'd for his Inſolence according to 
the utmoſt Rigour of the Law. As ſoon as Earl William 
found that the King's Army was on the March, he with- 
drew into the North, leaving the Caſtle to the Govern- 


ment of one, who ſurrender'd not till after a long Re- 


fiſtance, *T'was believ'd, that the Rebel wouU be pur- „ 5, 
ſued, or at leaſt compell'd to quit the Kingdom: but he 4 . 
found the Means to make his Peace by the Mediation of 
the Archbiſhop of Jork. The Archbiſhop having repre- 
ſented in his Behalf, that it was bur juſt ro balance this Of- 
fence with the great Services he had done the late King, the 
Regent was prevail'd with by that Conſideration, A fatal 
Precedent, which afterwards gave Encouragement to other 
Barons to commit the fame Fault without Dread of Pu- 
niſnment. | 

The Court had taken a Progreſs laſt Year to Vor, where Joanna the 
a Marriage had been agreed upon between the King of pi * 4 
Scotland and the Princeſs Joanna, Siſter to the King. But 7ied to the 
3 ſhe was in the Hands of the Earl of March, to whoſe el- King of 
deſt Son ſhe had been contracted, it was no eaſy Matter to I Scotland, 

er 
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her thence. However, after ſome treating, ſhe was , 
length feat back to the King her Brother, and her Nupriq 
with the King of Scotland were ſolemniz'd this Ver. 
Shortly after Hubert de Burg, chief Julticiary, eſpousd 
the eldeſt Siſter of that Prince: An Honour, which by 
procuring him the Alliance of two Monarchs, might on: 
Day cauſe ſome one of his Poſterity to mount the Throne 
of Scotland. 

The Term of Pandulph's Legateſhip being expir'd, he 


laid down his Office, and went and reſided at his See of 


Norwich, of which the Pope had got him to be made 

Biſhop as a Reward for his Services. 
What Care ſoever the late Earl of Pembroke had taken, 
and thoſe which were now at the Helm ſtill took, to 
keep the Peace of the Kingdom, there were ſome Perſons 
who made it their Buſineſs to diſturb it. They laid hold 
of an Opportunity which a Quarrel between the Citizens 
of London and Weſtminſter furniſh'd them with. A great 
Mreſtling- Match being made between the Londoners and 
the Country- People, Abundance of Weſtminſter- Men came 
to the Place appointed, and being deſirous of diſputing the 
Prize, had the Mortification to ſee their Neighbours carry 
off the Honour of the Victory. This Triumph, tho in i 
ſelf ſcarce worth minding, rais'd however the Spleen of 
the Citizens of Weſtminſter, who lay open to the inſulting 
Railleries of the Conquerors. The Steward of the Ab- 
bot of Weſtminſter, prepoſterouſly imagining that his Mal- 
ter's and his own Honour were concern'd in the Caſe, un- 
dertook to revenge the Quarrel of his Fellow-Citizens, and 
to put them in a Way to be even with their Neighbours, 
To that End, he appointed another Match at Weſtminſter, 
to which the Citizens of London flock'd in great Num- 
bers. But as they went thither without Arms, they were 
rudely ſet upon by the Veſtminſter- men, who wounded ſe- 
yeral, and put the reſt to Flight. This Piece of Treach- 
ery caus'd a terrible Commotion in London. The Mob 
being got together, reſolv'd to go and be reveng'd for this 
Outrage, the Authority of the Mayor not being able to 
curb their Fury. A Citizen of London, one Conſtantine, 
* 


„ 
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u Incendiary, who had been a zealous Stickler for the _ 1222. 
trench, during the late Troubles, having put himſelf at 2 
he Head of the Rabble, did all he cou'd to ſpirit up their m « xi 
Rage. He repreſented to them, that *twas in vain to ex- London- 
& Juſtice from the Magiſtrates, who were not concern'd ers 70 4 

it all about the Honour of the City, and that it was neceſ- . 

ary, without Delay, to go and make their Enemies know 

o their Coſt that the Citizens of London were not to be 

thus dealt by with Impunity. His Speech meeting with 

Applauſe, He fell to crying as loud as he cou'd, Monjope 

g. Dennis, which is what the French Soldiers ſhouted be- 

fore a Battle, and marching towards Weſtminſter at the 

Head of the Mob, he caus'd the Steward's Houſe to be 

ulld down to the Ground, after which he return'd in 

Triumph to London. The Tumult being appeas'd, Hu- Hubert or- 
bert, Chief Juſtictary, came to the Tower, and command- ders him to 
dd ſeyeral of the Citizens to appear before Him. Conſtan- le hang 43 
zine was there among the reſt, and maintain'd to the Fuſti- 

dns Face, that the Citizens of London had done no- 

thing that was puniſhable by the Law, and that happen what 

vu d, they were reſolv d to ſtand by what they had 

ane. Hubert, perceiving his Inſolence, diſmiſs'd all 

the others, and detaining Conſtantine, order'd him to be 

bang d next Morning, tho' he offer'd a thouſand * Marks 

for his Life. The Fuſticiary's Severity did not ſtop here. 

A few days after, he caus'd to be ſeiz'd in their Houſes 4 p- 
thoſe that had the chief Hand in the Riot, ſome of whom niſhes (ome 
had their Hands, and ſome their Noſes and Ears cut off, more ef the 
and then were ſent back thus maim'd into the City ; which * 
done, he chang'd all the Magiſtrates of London, and oblig'd 

thirty of the moſt conſiderable Citizens to be Pledges for 

the Good Behaviour of the City, to which the Corporati- 

in agreed by a Charter, ſeal'd with their common Seal X. 


T his 


* M, Paris ſays fifteen thouſand, for it ſeems he was very rich. 

They bound themſelves to deliver up the Sureties to the King or 
: ary whenever they were called for; and if any of them di- 
: , to add others in their Stead. This is mention'd by no Hiſto- 
* but the Recogniſance is found upon Recordin the Tower, See 


+ Brady's Appendix, N. 147. 
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This Rigour might have been juſtifiable, if Hubert yp 
not acted in an arbitrary Manner, and directly contrary ty 
the Tenor of the Great Charter, which orders, purſuant 
the antient Cuſtom of the Kingdom, that every Mu 
ſhall be tried by his Peers (a). Hence therefore he be. 
came odious to the Nation, and eſpecially to the Zone. 
ners, Who did not fail to make him feel the Effects g 
their Hatred, when they had it in their Power, 
Theſe arbitrary Proceedings of the Chief Juſlicia, 
put the Parliament, which met ſome time after at Oxford, 
upon requeſting the King, that he wou'd be plexs'd to 
cauſe the Charter of Liberties which he had ſworn to con- 
firm, to be obſerv'd throughout the Kingdom. This 
Requeſt was not at all reliſh'd by Thoſe that were then 
at the Head of Affairs. Since the Death of the Earl of 
Pembroke, the Court, with the new Miniſtry, had taken 
up ew Maxims, inſomuch that what appear'd in the Eyes 
of the former Regent to be highly Juſt, ſeem'd the quite 
contrary to the preſent Adiniſters. When the Parliamen 


preſented their Petition to the King, one of the Member 


of the Council & replied, that it was unreaſonable to dt. 
fire the Execution of a Charter which had been extarted 
by Violence. This imprudent Anſwer gave great Offence 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ſharply reprov'd 
the Councellor, telling him, if he really lov d the King 
whoſe Intereſts he ſeem'd to have ſo much at Heart, be wow 
not ſeek, to involve the Kingdom again in Troubles, fran 
which it was happily freed. Henry, who was not then 
but ſixteen years of Age, approv'd of what the Archbr 
ſhop had ſaid, and declar'd to the Deputies who had pre- 
ſented the Petition, that His Intereſt was to cauſe the 
Charters of the King his Father to be ſtrictly obſerved, 
Accordingly, ſome Days after, he diſpatch'd Orders to 
all the Sheriffs to ſee them put in Execution. If he ha 
always continued in this Mind, it wou'd have ſaved hm 
a World of Vexations aud Misfortunes Maggs > " 

ter ward 


(a) See Chap. XLVIII. of the Great Charter. 
* Witham Brewer, M. Paris. 
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fterwards- In the mean Time the Parliament, ſatisfied 
with what the King had done, granted a Subſidy * of 
three Marks for every Earl, one Mark ſor every Baron, a 
chilling for every Kulghr, and for every Houle in the King- 


dom one Penny. 
. philip Aug uſtus King of France dying about this Time, 7 King 
of ind Lewis VIII. his Son ſucceeding him, the King's 1 


Council thought proper to ſend Ambaſſadors to the new [,,...4.4 

King, to challenge the Performance of his Word with %y Lewis 

Regard to the Territories Philip had taken from King 4: Son, 
bn. Lewis return'd in Anſwer, that he did not look up- who refu- 

on himſelf as oblig'd to the Performance of a Treaty N 

which the King of England had violated the firſt, in ex- oath. 

acting large Ranſoms ot the Priſoners, and neglecting to 

re-eſtabliſh the antient Laws, as had been agreed upon: 

That for his Part, he held Normandy * the other 

Provinces taken from the Engliſh by Right of Conqueſt, 

and as their Sovereign Lord, and in cale any one had a 

Mind to diſpute his Title, ke was willing to ſubmit it to 

the Judgment of the Peers. Some & ſay that he alledg'd - paris. 

ao the Death of Conſtantine out of Spite, as he pretend- 

ed, for his Affection to France, as one of the Reaſons 

why he thought himſelf freed from all his Engagements; 

der which, he difmiſs'd the Ambaſſadors without any 

further Reply. 

Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting, the Favour and Great Cre- 
Credit of the Chief Juſticiary were increas'd to ſuch a dir of the 
Degree, that he openly afſum'd a Power, which none in FHMitiary, 
bis Poſt had ever pretended to before. But however, all 
„vou d not ſatisfy him, as long as there was one above him, 
de from whom he was oblig'd to receive Orders. This was 
de Biſhop of Mincheſter, who having been appointed Re- 
ger by Authority of Parliament, cou'd not eafily be re- 
moved. As the Regency was ſtill to laſt ſome Years, Hubert He gets the 
* thought he had found out an infallible way to ſhorten it, Pope te e- 
by obtaining from the Pope a Bull, whereby the King was — 7 


. declar'd 4. 


. * Walter of Coventry, who is the only Author that mentions it, 
"1% M45 2 Pol{-rx for the Succours of the Holy Land, 


The Barons 
agree not 
to it. 


Hubert's 
Artifice 
zo get the 
Caſtles 
from the 
Barons. 
Rad. de 
Cog. 
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declar'd of full Age. This ſame Bull authoriz'q ;;, 
to take the Reins of the Government into his own Hand- 
without being oblig'd any longer to make uſe of a Rey, 
The Bull likewiſe enjoin'd All that had the Cuſtody of 
the King's Caſtles forthwith to ſurrender them to the Kin 
to be diſpos'd of according to his Pleaſure. But how a 
preſs ſoever this Order might be, the Barons refugq t 
comply with it, becauſe it was directly contrary to the 
Laws of the Realm, by which the King was not to be of 
Age till one and twenty. 
This Artifice not having had the Succeſs Hubert ey. 
pected from it, he invented another in order to compaſs 
his Ends. As his procuring the Pope to declare the King 
of full Age was to no Purpoſe, ſince the Barons wou'd 
not agree to it, and as it was impoſſible to extort their 
Conſent as long as they were Maſters of the Caſtles, he 
devis'd this Stratagem to wreſt them out of their Hands, 
He got the King to demand of him the Caſtles he ha 
the Cuſtody of; to which he ſubmitted, on Condition 
the reſt of the Barons ſhou'd do the fame. According 
he ſurrender'd to the King the Tower of London and Caltl 
of Dover, which were the two moſt important Places in 
the Kingdom. Some of the Barons follow'd his Exam 
ple, not imagining there was any Fraud in the Matter, 
But when once the King was in Poſſeſſion of their Caſtls 
he reſtor'd to Hubert all thoſe he had voluntarily gwen 
up, thus openly making a Jeſt of their Credulity. A 
Procedure ſo unworthy of a Prince, began from thencefar 
ward to raiſe in the Barons an ill Opinion of the Kung. 
They were chiefly incens'd againſt the Favourite, whom 
they look'd upon as the principal Contriver of the Chet 
Moſt of Thoſe that had Places at Court, not being able u 
bear the Pride and Haughtineſs of this Miniſter, tires 
them up, and retir'd into the Country, with a Reſoluta 
to lay hold of the firſt Opportunity tobe reveng'd. Int 
mean Time, all the Lords not having fallen intoche dum 
Hubert tried to bring them to Obedience, by cauſing then 
to be threatned with Excommunication, Some were fir 


| 
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ned into a Compliance; but others reſolv'd to ſtand their 1223: 
Ground in ſpite of the King and his Juſticiary. | 

Theſe domeſtick Broils were ſomewhat interrupted by 1224. 
foreign Wars. LZewis VIII. King of France, not con- The King 
tent with having refus'd to perform what he had pra- J France 
mis'd with an Oath, confiſcated all the Territories which exp 
the Engliſh held in France, and march'd directly into Sain- and a” 
touge, Where he became Maſter of ſeveral Pl:ces ; after Rc chelle. 
which he went and laid Siege to Rochelle, where Savary Paris. 
de Malleon was Governor. Tis ſaid, that this Lord, who 
had receiv'd Intelligence of the King of France's Deſign, 
having demanded an Aid of Money of the Court of 
England, they had ſent him, inſtead of the Money, a 
Coffer full of old Iron. So ſhameful a Neglect in the 
Defence of a Place, which deſerv'd the whole Care of 
the Miniſtry, irritated the Governor to ſuch a Degree, 
that he ſurrender'd the City in a few Days, and turn'd 
to the French (a). The Pretext Lewis made uſe of to 
break the Peace, was, that Henry, as Duke of Guienne, 
had not appear'd at his Coronation. But the true Reaſon 
was, that he had a Mind to take Advantage of that 
Prince's Minority, to expel the Engliſh entirely out of 
his Kingdom. This War begun upon ſo ſlight an Oc- 
caſion, of which Lewis had not ſo much as made any 
Complaint, made the Court of England ſenſible that 
there was an indiſpenſable Neceſſity of ſending an Army 
into France. Accordingly a Parliament was conven'd to 
conſult about the Way and Means to raiſe it, 

Whilſt the King and Parliament were taken up in this Rebellion * o' 
Affair, the Outrages committed by Falk de Brent inter- 4 Fulkde 
rupted their Debates. Full, encourag'd by William of 3 F ; 
Albemarle's coming off with Impunity, tyranniz'd over his 
Vaſals and Neighbours, and had committed ſuch Vio- 
knces, that he was condemn'd in a Fine of a hundred 


Vor., III. Q Pounds 


(a) We find in the Collection of Publick Acts, a Letter, where- 
by it appears that there was Treachery, in the Loſs of Rochelle, 
either in the Governor, or ſome of the Inhabitants. T. I. 
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1224. Pounds Sterling, by three Judges ſent down on purpoſe *, 
His fierce and haughty Temper cauſing him to conſider 
this Verdict as a great Injury, he reſolv'd to be revengy, 
To that End, he ſent William his Brother to Danſtabl, 
where the Judges were holding the Afizes, with Orders 
to ſeize them by Force, and bring them to him. Ty 
of them eſcap'd, but the third, Henry de Braibrock, wy 
taken and carried to Bedford-Caſt/e, where he ſufferd x 
thouſand Indignities. News of this being brought to 
the Parliament, it was unanimoufly refolv'd, that this 
Diſturber of the Peace ſhou'd be exemplarily puniſh'd; 
and that all other Affairs thou'd be laid aſide till that wx 
over. Purſuant to this Reſolve, Falls Brother, who 


commanded in Bedford, being fummon'd to give up the Wi 


Town to the King, and refuſing to obey, he was attack d 
ſo vigorouſly, that he was at length forc'd to ſurrender at 
Diſcretion. What Endeavours ſoever his Friends might 
uſe to appeaſe the King, they cou'd not prevent his being 
hang'd, with four and twenty Knights that were found in 
the Garriſon; which done, he order'd the Caſtle to be 
raz'd to the Ground. In the mean time, Full, who 
was fled into Wales, upon the Aſſurances ſeveral Lords 
had given him to ſtand by him, finding they were not as 
good as their Word, implor'd the King's Mercy by the 


Mediation of the Biſhop of Coventry. The Prelate uſing 


the ſame Arguments which the Archbiſhop of ork 


had done in behalf of William of Albemarle, got the Rebel 
pardon'd as to Life and Limbs : But he cou'd not hinder his 
being deliver'd to the Cuſtody of the Biſhop of Londen 
till the Year following, when the Parliament confiſcated 
his Eſtate, and baniſh'd him the Realm. Henry obtain d, 
. for the Charges of this Expedition, a Subſiay of two 
A sabſi- Shillings upon every Hide of Arable Land. 
75 2 But he ſtood in need of much greater Sums to cam 
en that the on the War with France. For the obtaining of which he 
C Harter: call'd 
Were ob- 
ſerv d. | 
„ Matthew Pari« ſays, he had 30 Verdicts given againſt bim in 
Tryals of Novel Defſeizin, in each of which he was fin'd a hundred 
Pounds, that is in all three thouſand Pounds, M. Paris, Ann 1224 
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call'd another Parliament, of whom he demanded a Fif= 1225. 

tenth upon Moveables. The Parliament told him, they 

wou'd readily grant him the Subſidy he requir'd, provided 

the Charters of King John, which had all along been 

neglected, were punctually obſerv d for the future. The 

| King's Circumſtances not ſuffering him to deny their 

Requeſt, he granted it in a handſom Manner, and even 

ſent into every County Commiſſioners to lee the Charters 

put in Execution *: But the Effects of theſe Orders were 

of no long continuance. However, People were ſo well 4g. pub. 

ſatisfied of the King's good Intentions, that never was 1, 215, 

| Tax levied with greater exactneſs. That it might meet 

with the fewer Rubs, the Biſhovs excommunicated all 

thoſe who were guilty of any Fraud. 
The King made uſe of this Money to raiſe an Army, 

which he ſent into Gaienne, under the Command of 

Prince Richard his Brother, whom he had juſt made Earl 

of Corawal. Richard, having the Earl of Salisbury for 

his Lieutenant, made ſome Progreſs in Guienne, where he 

took St. Macaire. After which he beſieg'd the Caſtle 

of Riol, a ſtrong Place, which, by the Reſiſtance it made, 

gave the Earl of March, General of the French Army, 

time to come to its Relief. The Exgliſh Hiſtorians affirm; 

that Richard obtain'd a conſiderable Advantage over the 

Farl. The French, on the contrary, ſay, that perceiving he 

was not ſtrong enough to hazard a Bartle, he retir'd on 

the other ſide of the Dordonne, and ſhortly after into 

England, 7 is certain however, chat Richard quitted not 

Guienne till 1227, as appears from the Collection of Pub- > 

gy Ag 7» as app f I. 2910 
The. Year 1226 was uſher'd in with a Parliament; 1226. 

wherein the King, who was recover'd from a dangerous The king 

Ilneſs, was declar'd of full Age, tho' he was not ſo old“ declar d 

38 the Law requir'd, But this was not the only Buſineſs of 

for which the Parliament was call'd. A Legate, lately An extra- 
Vo I. III. Qq 2 arriv'd 9rdmary . 


Demand e 
the Pope, 


* The King ſign'd and ſent two Charters to every County, one 
concerning the Common Liberties, the other of the Libertiss of the 
Free. M. Paris. Ann. p25. 
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1226, arriv'd from Rome, had an extraordinary Propoſal from 
the Pope to lay before them, which concern'd the whole 
Kingdom, and the Clergy eſpecially. The Subſtance of 
the Propoſal was, That fince the Holy See had of along 
time lain under the Scandal of doing nothing without 
Money, it was for the Honour and Intereſt of all Chri- 
ſtians to wipe out this Reproach, by removing the Cauſe 
of it. That it was notorious to all the World, that 
the extreme Poverty of the Church of Rome laid her un- 
der an abſolute Neceſſity of demanding ſome Acknow- 
ledgment for the Favours ſhe diſpens'd to her Sons; that 
ſhe deſir'd nothing more than to be in a Capacity to 
do this with Moderation ; and that the beſt Means to 
that End, wou'd be for the Faithful to grant her ſuch 
Aids as ſhou'd be preportionable to her Wants. Then 
the Legate propos'd, that in order to ſupply the urgent 
Occaſions of the Holy See, there ſhou'd be ſet apart to 
the Pope's Uſe, out of every Cathedral Church two 
Prebendaries, and out of every Monaſtery two Monks 
Portions ; and that this Grant ſhou'd be confirm'd by 
Parliament. He back'd his Propolal with the moſt ſpe- 
cious Reaſons he cou'd deviſe, without promiſing, how- 
ever, that the Pope wou'd take nothing for the Favours 
he ſhou'd grant for the time to come; but inſinuating 
only, that he wou'd uſe more Moderation in that Re- 

The Par- ſpect. It was no hard Matter to ſee the Pope's Drift; 
lament and therefore the Legate's Eloquence was not able to 
— % prevail with the Parliament. He had even the Mortifi- 

yrothe F<, , 

Legare's Cation to ſee that they did not ſo much as vouchſafe to 
Demand. give him an Anſwer. When he wou'd have complain'd 
of their uncivil Uſage of the Pope, he was told, that the 
Abſence of the King, and of ſome of the principal Biſhops, 

hinder'd them from taking into Conſideration a Propoſil 

of that Nature. Not diſcouraged at this Repulle, he re- 

quir'd that the Seſſion of Parliament ſhou'd be prolong'd 

till the King and the abſent Prelates ſhou'd come. But 

no Regard was had to his Inſtances ; and the Parliament 

broke up without coming to any Reſolution in the Mat- 

ter, ſo that the Zegare was forc'd to wait with Patte. 


e 
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till the next Seſſion. In the mean time he took a Jour- 1226. 
into the Northern Counties, where, under Pretence 

of the Right of Procurations (a), he oppreſs d the Churches 

to ſuch a Degree, that they were fain to complain of him 

to the Pope, who recall'd him for fear of exaſperating 

the EngliſÞ at ſo critical a Juncture. However the Pope, The Pope 

who was ſtill in hopes of obtaining what he had demand- #n//ts upon 

ed, injoin'd the Archbiſhop of Canterbury to get the“ 

parliament conven'd again, and to require them to give a 

politive Anſwer to the Propoſal made by his Legate. The 

King having advis'd with the Biſhops, ſent the Pope Word, 

that fince this Affair concern'd not England alone, but 

all Chriſtendom, he was ready to conform to the Reſolu- 

tions which ſhou'd be taken in the Matter in other 

Chriſtian Countries. This was properly a civil Denial ; 

for twas well known that a Legate had made the ſame 

Propoſal in France, but to no manner of Purpoſe. 

In the mean time Henry went on with his Preparations Lewis 

to carry War into France: But he found himſelf con- W 

ſtrind to put a Stop to them, by Reaſon that Lewis 2 4 3 

having taken upon him to head a Cruſade againſt the gainſt the 

Abigenſes, had procur'd of the Pope private Orders to Albigenſes 

al Chriſtian Princes not to give him any Diſturbance 

during his Expedition. Henry having conſulted his Par- 

lanent about theſe Orders, was advis'd to put off the 

War till the Return of the King of France, who was 

then beſieging Avignon, where Entrance had been denied 

bim. This Prince died a little after his taking that Place, He dies, 

not without Suſpicion of being poiſon'd by the Earl of 24 in /uc- 

Champaign, who was deſperately in love with the Queen. 2 by 

Levis IX. his Son, ſucceeded him, under the Guardian- 3 

hip of Blanch of Caſtile his Mother, who, tho' a Fo- 


ner, had Credit enough to obtain the Regency of the 
Kingdom, 


Whilſt 


(a) The Zegates had a Right to demand their Expences to be 


1596 when they viſited the Churches and Monaſteries, the 
A lad been conyerted into ready- honey. 
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1226. Whilſt the Engliſb Arms were ſuſpended by the ſupe- 
Henry « riour Orders of the Court of Kome, Henry enter'd upon 
_—_— Fog his Majority with an Act of Injuſtice, for which he had 
to be re- not the leaſt Colour. As he durſt not demand any Mo- 
netu d in ney of the Parliament, who had lo lately granted him: 


Order ie very conliderable Subſidy, he bethought himſelf of 2 


1 2 Expedient, formerly made uſe of by Richard his Und : 
upon the like Occaſion, after his Return from the Hy] F 
Land: And that was, to oblige all thoſe that had Charter; F 

ro renew them, upon payment of ſuch a Sum. This 1 


Order, the only End whereof was to fill the King's WF ;; 
Coffers, fell the heavieſt upon the Monaſteries. All the 1 
unjuſt Methods invented by Princes to extort Money 


trom their Subjects, are ſo many Fountains of Oppreſſion, g 

which never dry up, Succeſſors ſeldom failing to follow WM }, 

the ill Example of their Predeceſſors. is 

1227, In the Begining of the next Year, the ſudden Death Wil p, 
Hubert z5 of the Earl of Salisbury, natural Son to Henry II. a 2 * 
fuſpecie'sf Banquet, to which the Chief Juſticiary had invited him, Pe 
ark. gave occaſion for ſtrong Suſpicions againſt that Miniſter, n 
Salisbury. However, no Inquiry was made into the Matter, no Body 10 
daring to attack directly a Favourite who had an abſolute I 1. 

harten of Sway over the King. As Henry advanc'd in Years, he I 
Henry III. nas obſerv'd to have Qualities ill- becoming a great Prince; Wl to 
an extreme Avarice, an aſtoniſhing Fickleneſs, a deal of be 


Caprice and Unſteadineſs in his Behaviour, an unuſul 
Eaſineſs to ſuffer himſelf to be govern'd by thoſe about 
him; and what was worſt of all, Principles of Oppreſſion 
and Tyranny, which afforded a frightful Proſpect for the 
Time to come. Tho' he had been declar'd of Age the 
Year before, he had kept the Biſhop of Mincheſter near 
his Perſon, for the ſake of his Advice : But Hubert at 
Burg wou'd not ſuffer him to retain him any longer. 
He repreſented to him, that although he had been declar'd 
of full Age, he wou'd always be look'd upon 28 unde 
The Biſhop the Guardianſhip of a Regent, as long as that Prelate " 
of Win. at Court; and that it wou'd be for his Honour 3 
cheſter is Intereſt to let his Subjects ſee he was capable of holding 
ſent te his the Reins of the Government himſelf. This Advice 
/c being 


CO 


being readily embrac'd by the King, who div'd not into 1227. 
the Motives of it, the Biſhop of Mincheſter had Orders to 
return to his Dioceſe. 

The Engliſh wou'd have been unconcern'd, and per- Hubert 
haps glad at the Biſhop's Diſgrace, if it had not been 3 
immediately follow 'd by an Event, which convinc'd them 3e a8. 
that it wou'd have been better for them had the King Hlute. 
always divided his Favours. As ſoon as Hubert law him- Paris. 
ſelf without a Rival in the Miniſtry, he endeavour'd to 
et himſelf above the Laws, by perſwading his Maſter 
that his ſole Aim was to render him abſolute. It was no 
hard Matter for him to engage the King in a Project, to 
which he was but too much inclin'd of himſelf. Be- The King 
| (des the Renewing of the Charters before- mentioned, he 6-gis ro 

had extorted five thouſand Marks from the Londoners, % th the 
under Pretence of their having lent the like Sum to e. 
Prince Lewis, when he left England. The Town of 
Northampton had been compell'd to pay him twelve hundred 
Pounds, on much the ſame frivolous Pretence. The Mo- 
naſteries had been no better dealt by. Maugre their Appeal 
to the Holy See, he had exacted from them large Sums, 
whilſt the Affair was depending before the Pope. Theſe 
Things were plain Indications how little he was diſpos'd 
to keep any Meaſures with his Subjects, and accordingly 
began to make him loſe their Eſteem. But what he did - annulls 
further, by the violent Counſels of the Chief Juſticiary, Xing John's 
entirely alienated their Affections. On a ſudden, when er,. 
'twas leaſt expected, he annull'd the two Charters of the 
King his Father, tho' he had bound himſelf by Oath 
inviolably to obſerve them, pretending he was not oblig'd 
to ſtand to what he had promis'd > Ari his Minority. 

Hubert for his Part, without giving himſelf any Trou- Habert 
ble about the Murmurs of the People, by whom he was „ade Earl 
bok d upon as the Author of theſe pernicious Counſels, of Kent. 
caus'd himſelf to be created Earl of Kent, as a Reward 

for the great Service he had done his Maſter in freeing 

un trom the Yoke of theſe Charters. 
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1227. 
Quarrel 
berween 
the King 


and Prince reign. Prince Richard, who arriv'd from Guienne 2 little 


Richard, 
Paris. 


Richard's 
bold An- 
ſwer to 

the King. 
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The Proceedings of the King and his Prime Miniſe, 
rais'd ſuch Diſcontents among the Barons, that it wy 
eaſy to ſee the little Affection they had for their Soy. 


after the Revoking of the Charters, laid hold of thi 
23 to brave the King his Brother in a Conteſt he 

ad with him. The Occaſion whereof was this, King 
John having given to one Waleran, a German, à certan 
Manor belonging to the Earldom of Cornmwal, Richard, 
as ſoon as he was inveſted with that Earldom, order 
Waleran to appear and produce his Title, and in the men 
time caus'd the Manor to be ſeiz'd. Whether Waleras 
had loſt his Charter, or whether he thought it not goed, 
he refus'd to obey the Summons. On the contrary, 
if great Injuſtice had been done him, he carried his Com. 
plaints to the King, who, without examining the Affat, 
ſent Orders to the Prince's Officers to reſtore the Many, 
They found Means however to put it off till the Retun 
of their Maſter. Upon his Arrival, Richard repreſented 
to the King, that he had done Waleran no wrong in ob- 
liging him to ſhow his Title: That his Intent ws 
not to deprive him of his Lands by force, but to 
have the Matter decided by the Laws, and to that 
End offer'd to refer it to the Judgment of the Peer: af 
the Realm. Henry, offended at this Propoſal, fell into: 
Paſſion with his Brother, and commanded him to give 
back the Manor in Diſpute, by ſuch a Time, or elle to 
depart the Kingdom. Richard boldly replied, That be 
wou'd do hes without the Judgment of his Per 
and immediately retir'd without ſtaying for an Anſus. 
The Chief Juſticiary, who never ceas'd inſpiring the King 
with violent Maxims, advis'd him to take the Prince into 
Cuſtody. But whilſt Henry was conſidering what b 
do, Richard withdrew from Court, and haſten'd to tit 
Earl of Pembreke in order to conſult him in this Affi 
Pembroke approv'd of what the Prince had done, and pu. 
ceiving this to be a favourable Opportunity to check th 
arbitrary Power, the King had a Mind to uſurp, belies" 


he ought not to let it ſlip. And therefore he — 
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Pichard he was ready to ſtand by him with his Life and 1227. 

Eſtate; and that he did not queſtion in the leaſt but 

that the greateſt Part of the Barons wou'd do the ſame. 

And indeed, ſhortly zftcr, by the Diligence of the Earl- He mates 

Marſhal, the Earls of Gloceſter, Cheſter, Warren, Warwick, 5 

Ferrars, and Hereford, with a great Number of other vers Barons 
Barons, enter'd into a Confederacy with Richard, and who rake 
took up Arms to compel the King to reſtore the Charters % 41777, 
he had lately cancell'd. Hubert was alarm'd at this Con- 

federacy- As he ſoreſaw it might be attended with fatal 
Conſequences, he thought it his beſt way to accommo- 

date Matters between the two Brothers. In order to Richard i 
ive Prince Richard Satisfaction, who was the Chief of /atisfied, 
the Confederates, he got the King to ſettle upon him wo 0 
the Queen their Mother's Dower, to which he pretended Ws 
a Right; and likewiſe to augment his Appennage with 

the Lands which the Earl of Boloign had held in England. 

Richard, fully ſatisfied with theſe Grants, ſaid not a Word 

about reſtoring the Charters, and the Confederacy was 
diſſolv'd. Thus it is that rhe Great make uſe of the 
Pretence of the Pablick Good to advance their own In- 

tereſt, or to gratify their Paſſions: But when once they 

have found Means to attain their own private Ends, they 

quickly let the World fee the Good of the Publick was 

what they had leaſt in View. 

Pope Honorius III. died this Year, and was ſucceeded Gregoty 
by Gregory IN. IX. Pepe. 
Stephen Langton, Cardinal and Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 1228 
outhiv'd Honorius but a few Months. His Eyes were Death cf 
no ſooner clos'd, but the Monks of St. Auguſtin, willing Archi 
to ſecure the Privilege of electing their Archbiſhop, ime h Lang- 

mediately choſe Malter de Hemeſham, one of their Fellow N 
Monks. The King was offended at this Election being The Flecti- 
made without his Licenſe, and refus'd to confirm their * of ws 
Choice ; becauſe, as he alledg'd, the Father of this Monk 5 
had been hang'd for Theft. On the other Hand, the refuſe; 1 
Suffragan Biſhops of the Province of Canterbury, angry genf. 
bat he was choſen without their Conſent, reſus'd to ac- * 35, 
cept him on the Score of his having corrupted a Nun, 
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1228. by whom he had had ſeveral Children. Upon this, both 
ſides ſent Agents to Rome to have the Matter decided 


there. In the mean time the Church of Canterbury te. 
main'd vacant. 


Mar with This Year the Helſb having made Irruptions into Eng. 
| £2 Welſh. 14,7, the King march'd into their Country to chaſtiſ: 
them. But after he had harraſs'd his Troops to no man- 
ner of purpoſe, he was fain to return without having 
made any Progreſs. CO 
Frederick This ſame Year the new Pope thunder'd out a Bull of Ex- 
Il.excom- communication againit the Emperor Frederick II. for 
muricated having fail'd to carry his Arms into the Holy Land, 28 
Fans. he had ſolemnly vow'd to do. How haughty ſoever thi 
Monarch might be, he was forc'd to truckle to the 
Pope's Authority, and pertorm his Vow the Year fol- 
lowing. 
Troubles iv Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting, the Regency of 
+5 Blanch, Mother of St. Lewis, occaſion'd, in France, Di- 
— ſturbances which Henry might have turn'd to his Advantage, 
rakes had he known how to make the beſt of them. But this 
not the Prince was not of a Genius fit for great Deſigns. If ever 
Ava? he form'dany, it was always at an improper Time, whillt 
rare. he neglected to lay hold of the moſt favourable Oppor- 
Paris. eg * ppo 
tunities. A better had never offer'd than the Preſent one, 
to recover the Provinces which the Expliſh had loſt in 
France, had it been well manag'd. The Normans having 
eſpous'd the Side of the Barons in League againſt the 
Queen-Regent of France, had {ent Henry Word, that if 
he wou'd come over, he ſhou'd be receiv'd with open 
Arms, and put in Poſſeſſion of that rich Province. On 
the other Hand, the Poictevins importun'd him to come 
and ſeize ſuch of their Towns as were in the Hands of 
the French, and offer'd him their Aſſiſtance. At the ſame 
time the Gaſcons ſent the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to 
inform him, that it was his own Fault, if he laid not 
hold of the preſent Juncture to expel the French out of 
the Places they were poſſeſs d of in Guienne. Inſtances 
ſo urgent, at ſuch a ſeaſonable Time, ſhou'd have induc'd 
Henry to make a vigorous Puth for the Recovery of 20 
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the King his Father had loſt by his Careleſneſs. But, 
blinded by the Advice of the Chief Fuſticiary, he return'd 
in anſwer, that he wou'd ſtay for a more convenient 
Opportunity, as if he had been ſure of one every Day. 
We ſhall ſee hereafter that he rathly embark'd in this 
Undertaking at a Time when there was not the leaſt 
Appearance of ſucceeding. *T was thus that this Prince 
blindly ſuffer'd himſelt to be guided by his Miniſters, who 
abus'd his Eaſineſs and Weakneſs to advance their own 
Affaire, without any Regard to the Intereſts of their 
Maſter. | 

In the mean time, the Diſpute about the Election of The Pope 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was carrying on at Rome pgs aun 
with great warmth, without the Pope's being yet pleas'd Archbiſhop 
to determine the Matter. Burt at length, the King's / Canter- 
Envoys having bethought themſelves to make the Pope bury. 
n Offer of a Tenth of all the Adoveables in England and Faris. 
lreland, and this Offer having given him ſome more Light 
into the Affair than he had before, he voided the Election 
made by the Monks. At the ſame time, on pretence to 
cut off all Diſputes that might ariſe from a new Election, 
he conferr'd the Archiepiſcopal Dignity on Richard le Grand, 
Chancellor of the Church of Lincoln; in which he out- 
did even Innocent III, who was willing at leaſt to kee 
up ſome Form, by cauſing Langton to be elected by the 
Monks that were ſent to him by the reſt. Though this 
Step of Gregory's was of a more dangerous Conſequence 
than that of Innocent's, yet the King and Saſfragan Biſhops 
recav'd the new Archbiſhop, well fatished with having 
voided the Monk's Ele&ion, without troubling themſelves 
about the Damage done by it to the Church of England. 
Quickly after Geoffrey, who was in haſte for the Perfor- He de- 
mance of the Promiles lately made him, ſent one of his mands the 
Chaplains into England to gather the promis'd Tenths, oe” why 
which were to be expended in his Wars againſt the Em- ; 
peror. The King having aſſembled the Parliament upon 
this Occaſion, the Chaplain laid before them the Pope's 
Letters, wherein he urg'd the Performance of what he 
lad been made to expect. Every one's Eyes were fix'd 
Vor. III. N upon 
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1225. upon the King, all imagining that he wou'd oppoſe th. 
© cur gourd Fxaion, = diſclaim 1 bis Envoys had 4 — 
:tion; When they ſaw that he kept ſilence, they were convincd 
that the Promiſe had been made by his Order, or at left 
that he had not Courage enough to contradict the Pope; 
Will and Pleaſure. The Lond therefore thought it he. 
hov'd them to ſhow greater Reſolution than the King, 
The Buſineſs ſeem'd to them of fo great Moment, thy 
they unanimouſly refolv'd not to ſuffer their Lay. fte 
to be thus liable to the Exactions of the Court of 
Rome. However, to fatisfy the Pope in ſome Meaſure, 
they propos'd to give him a certain Sum, without inqui- 
ring into the Effects of each particular Perfon. In il 
appearance this Merhod wou'd have ſucceeded, had not 
dus gains Stephen Segrave, one of the Barons, voluntarily ſubmitted 
tis Hint. to the Pope's Demands, and drawn in others by his 
Example. The Number of thoſe that had ſuffer'd then. 
ſelves to be gain'd, being increas'd by degrees, the great- 
eſt Oppoſers found themſelves conſtrain'd to yield, for 
fear of incurring the Indignation of the King and Pope, 
The Clergy durſt ſtill lefs venture to ſtand out, leaſt they 
thou'd be liable to the Excommunication they were threat- 
The Nun- ned with. The Nuntio, having thus attain'd his Ends, 
149 raiſes produc'd a full Power from his Maſter to collect the Tax, 
5 Fd 72 which was to be paid out of all Moveables, of what kind 
gour, ſoever. He executed his Orders ſo rigorouſly, that he 
caus'd the Tenths of all Sorts of Fruits, even of ſuch 5 
were yet growing, to be paid him in Money. Neither 
was this all: That this Tax might be levied with the 
more ſpeed; he oblig'd the Biſhops to advance the Money 
for the inferior Clergy, leaving them a Power to reimbute 
themſelves in the manner they ſhou'd think proper. 
The Prelates and Abbots therefore were under a Neceſſity 
of finding ready Money. Burt as ſeveral of them were 
not able to raiſe it ſoon enough, the Nuntio had provided 
againſt this Inconvenience, by bringing along with him 
certain Italian Ulurers, who lent them Money at an ex- 
travagant Intereſt, *T'was thus the Pope abus'd the King's 


Weakneſs, who might eaſily have prevented this ae 
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he had but vigorouſly oppos'd it. For the Earl of 1228. 
Cheſter) his Subject, ha the Power to hinder this Tax 

Com being levied in his Earldom, by ſtoutly maintain- 

ing, in ſpite of the Nuntio's Clamours, that the Pope 

had nothing to do with Lay-Fees. But hefides that 

Henry Was terrify'd by the Example of the King his Fa- 

ther, which he had ever before his Eyes, he had anther 

Reaſon that induc'd him to this Compliance with the 

Pope's Will. In his Project of rendring himſelf abſolute, Th, King 
ind raiſing Money upon his Subjects by all ſorts of Ways, and Pope 
he was very ſenſible he ſhou'd ſtand in need of the Pope's +24 5yore 
protection, and nothing cou'd procure it him ſooner, en 
than the letting him go Shares in theſe Exactions. Ac- 

cordingly we ſhall fee in the Sequel of this Reign, that 

the Pope and King mutually ſtood by one another when- 

ever the Buſineſs was to extort Money from the 

Expliſh. 

15 Nation had ſcarce forgot the Oppreſſion they had The King 
ltely ſuffer d from the Hands of the Pope, when they 8 of 
{aw themſelves oblig'd to furniſh the King wich Means to carrying 
vage War with the King of France. After the Diſtur- ar into 
bances in that Kingdom were over, and conſequently the Plance. 
Opportuuity of taking advantage of them was loſt. Henry N 
form'd the Deſign of recovering by Arms the Provinces 
which had been taken from the King his Father ; with- 
out confidering that the Poſture of Affairs in France was 
very much alter'd, the Lords, that had oppos'd the Queen- 

Regent being return'd to their Obedience, and no longer 
in a Condition to aſſiſt him. To put his Deſign in Ex- 
ecution, he refolv'd to make great Preparations ; and with 
this View he ſummon'd all the Vaſſals of the Crown to 
meet him, immediately after Michaelmas, at Portſmonth, 
where he aſſembled one of the fineſt Armies that had 
ever been rais'd in England. However this extraordina- t are 
ry Armament prov'd in vain, by Reaſon when the %%, 


| g tranſport 
Troops came to be embark'd, there were not Ships e- the nbd 


nough to tranſport them. This Diſappointment threw The King 
the King into ſuch a Paſſion that he call'd Hubert de Burg, , 


ho had taken up him to get all Things ready, Old Traytor . 


ſeveral Hubert. 
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ſeveral times. He charg'd him with receiving a Bribe from 
the Court of France to put a Stop to this Deſign, and in 
his Rage drew his Sword to kill him. He wou'd certjn. 
ly have done it, if the Earl of Cheſter had not interpos 
not ſo much to ſave the Juſticiary, as to prevent the Kine 
from imbruing his Hands in the Blood of one of his Sub. 
jects. It does not appear whether Hubert had acted out 
of Deſign or Negligence: but, be that as it will, the Ex. 
pedition was forc d to be retarded the whole Winter. J 
which did not a little contribute the Arrival of Peter 4 
Dreux Duke of Bretaign, who perceiving that ſo much 
time had been loſt in waiting for Tranſport-ſhips, and tha 
the Eng/iſh Army, the Seaſon being too far advanc'd, 
wou'd be oblig'd to take up their Winter Quarters in hi 
Dominions where they were to land, advis'd the King to 
put off his Undertaking till the next Spring. During 
this Interval, Hubert found Means to get into Favours 
gain, and to have the Adminiſtration of Affairs as Be. 
tore. 

This ſame Year the Emperor Frederick carried his Arms 
into Paleſtin, and compell'd the Sultan of Egypt to give 
him up Ferzſalem *. He wou'd have been able to makes 
greater Progreſs, if the Excommunication, the Pope had 
thunder'd out again{t him the Year before, had not been 
of greater Weight with the Templars and Hoſpitallers of 
the Holy Land, than the Valour and Bravery of that Prince, 
Their Prejudice againſt him roſe to that Height, that they 
had laid a Plot to deliver him into the Hands of the Sultan, 
to whom they had even communicated their Deſign. But 
this Prince, tho' an Iaſidel, abhorring their Treachery, 
was ſo generous as to give Frederick Notice of it, Thi 
Generolity turn'd more to his Advantage, than the having 
of the Emperor in his Power. By that Means he fow'd 
among the Chriſtians of Paleſtin ſuch Diſſentions as were 
extremely prejudicial to their Affairs. Frederick, finding 


he cou'd expect no Aſſiſtance from the Chriſtians ey 
j 


* The Emperor ſent King Henry a large Account of his Proceed: 
ings in a Letter under his own Seal, the Copy of which Matthen 
Paris has inſerted in his Hiſtory under the Year, 1229. 
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un Land, and that the Pope diverted to other Uſes, 1228. 
e Cruſades deſign'd againſt the Saracens, made a 

Truce with the Sultan for ten Years, and return'd into 

Pike Henry waited with Impatience for the coming of 1229. 
the Spring, in order to tranſport his Army into France, _ ; 
tis Stay in England during the Winter was not loſt Time. 1 
e procur'd a conſiderable Preſent from the Clergy, and ju Ae. 
ted a large Sum from the City of London; and to leave hogs. 

o Means untried to raiſe Money, he compell'd the Fews, Paris. 

ho were then very numerous in the Kingdom, to pay 

m 2 third Part of their Subſtance. As ſoon as the Makes 4 
Firing was come, he embark'd with his Army at Port/- n * 
ub, and landed at St. Maloes, where he was receiv'd by ꝛaigu. 

ie Duke of Bretaign, who put into his Hands all his 

rong Towns and Caſtles. In the mean time the French, 

ing had all the Winter to prepare themſelves, were poſt- 

| near Angiers, with delign to hinder his March into 

uitoy, Henry gave them Time to fortify themſelves in 

ar Poſt, whilft he continued at Vants expecting the 


lt of his Troops which were to come from Ireland. 
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1 Wis by the prudent Conduct of the Qxeen-Regent of 
e, the Male- contents had ſubmitted and promis'd to 


t down in Quiet, they no ſooner ſaw the King of Eng- 

u in Bretaign, and all Lewis's Forces employ'd in thoſe 

larters, but they began to ſtir again. Upon which the 

ng and Oeen- Regent were oblig'd to quit Avjou, in 

der to quath the Deſigns of the Male-contents, which 

md to them of worle Conſequence than the Progreſs 

E Engliſh Arms might make. This was the Time for 

nn to act vigorouſly, and lay hold of the preſent Junct- ,,,,cte5 

o eſpecially as the Normans were urgent with him to inte Gui- 

ach into their Country, where they were ready to re- enna, and 

* . aſſiſt bi to the utmoſt of their Power, #97 
0 be was inclin'd to turn that way, tis affirm'd al 

ws difwaded from it by his Favourite, who told reien. 

i that the Attempt was liable to too many Difficul- withoue 

S, Inſtead therefore of marching into Normandy, he 4g an 

it directly to Poicton, Where he took the Caſtle of —_ 


gainſt the 
Mirabel. French, 
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Mirabel. After which, as if he had intended to let fh 
French Male- contents ſee they were to expect Ab 
trom him, he came to Guienne, in order to receive the Onh 
of Allegiance from the Gaſcows. Then, after loſs of much 
Time, he return'd into Bretaign, where he employ'd him(e 
in ſuch a Manner as plainly ſhow'd his little [aclination i 
for War. This Behaviour made it ſuſpicious that his 14; | 
ziſters held Intelligence with the Enemy, who had Lei: Wil 
enough afforded him to appeaſe the Troubles in his King. * 
dom. Accordingly the Queen. Regent took this Oppo ill | 
runity, which was ſo unſcaſonably given her, to accon [i 
modate Matters with the confederate Barons. They rg. 
dily conſented to a Peace, when they found that Hu 
took not one Step in their Favour, 1 

As ſoon as the Queen - Regent had nothing to fear fron 
the Barons, ſhe order'd the Army to march towatds Br 
taign, where Henry was laviſhing away the Remains of his 
Money in Feaſtings and Diverſions, as if his Deſign i 
leaving England had been only to take a Journey of Plz 
ſure. Upon the firſt News of the Enemies Approach 
finding his Treaſure ſpent, and fearing he ſhou'd draw u 
on him the whole Power of France, he ſhamefully retum' 
into Erpland, *'T was not even without great Difticulgl 


that he was brought to conſent that Part of his Am p 
ſhou'd be left in Bretaign under the Command of the Ear 0 
of Cheſter and Pembroke, for the Defence of the Du 
whom he had unſeaſonably engag'd in the War. TH 
Earls, not ſo fearful as their King, with the few Troq b 
leſt them, not only hinder'd the French from enter N 
Bretaign, but made Incurſions into Anjou and Norman 
from whence they carried off great Spoils. Thus end ; 
this Expedition. Inſtead of procuring any Advantage 1 
Henry, it ſerv'd only to render him contemptible nt 0 
Eyes of his Subjects, who wou'd never hearken any M0 0 
to an Expedition againſt France, ſeeing he had made {ut 
Ill-Uſe of ſo favourable a Conjuncture. He al t q 
whole Blame on the Treachery of the Earl of March gi 
the Paiftevins, who had not made good what they di 


promis d him. But he himſelf wes the Cauſe 0 
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Change, fince, in all Appearance, they cou'd not have de- 1229. 

fete him, had they feen him behave in ſuch a Manner 

s might have put them in hopes of a powerful Pro- 

tection. 5 

During Henry's Abſence in Bretaigu, ſome Commoti- 1230; 

ons happen'd in Ireland. The King of Connaught, willing Rebellion 

0 take the Advantage of the Weaknels of the Engliſh, in Ireland. 

whoſe beſt Troops had been ſent to the King, invaded 

their Territories with a great Army, or rather with Mul- 

tirudes of unwarlike People. But he found in Geoffrey de 

Maris, chief Faſticiary of Ireland, a more formidable 

Enemy than he expected, who, having kill'd twenty 

thouſand of the Jriſh, took their King himſelf Pri- 

ſoner. | 

Alho' the King had laid out in needleſs Expences, the 1237- 

Sums granted him for his War with France, yet he made —_ oy 

that Expedition a Pretence to demand a new Subſidy. The ow King, 

Parliament was with great Difficulty brought to comply 

with his Demands. However being prevail'd upon at 

length out of Conſideration of his great Wants, he had 

three Marks granted him out of every Knight's Fee, which 

was held of the Crown. 

W Shortly after, Richard Archbiſhop of Canterbury com- Diſzuft of 
plin'd to the King, that after the Death of the Earl of % 1rc4- 

Gloceſter, Hubert de Burg had ſeiz'd the Caſtle of Tan- _ 1 1 

bridge, tho' it was a Fief of the Archbiſhoprick. Henry by” OY 

told him that the Mardſbip of the young Earl of Gloceſter Paris. 

bebnging to him, it was his Prerogative to diſpoſe of it 

to his Iuſticiary, during the Heir's Minority; adding, he 

thought it very ſtrange that he ſhou'd call his Right in 

Queſtion, This Anſwer not being ſatisfactory to the Ee goes to 

Archbiſhop, he excommunicated, without Diſtinction, Rome. 

al fuch as wrongfully detain'd the Church's Lands, and 

* ſet out for Rome to prolecute his Suit in that 

ourt, 

Much abour the ſame Time, Prince Richard, the King's Prince 

brother, married the Counteſs-Dowager of Gloceſter, Richard's 

dier of the Earl of Pembroke, who died quickly after his Marriage. 

vlter's Marriage. He left his Eſtate by ul to Richard 

Vor. III. 81 8 
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1231. his Brother who was ſtill in Bretaign, where he did the 
_ 1 State ſignal Services. A Truce for three Months, which 
2 was concluded ſhortly after, having afforded him Leiſure 
broke. to return into England, he demanded his Brother's Inhej. 
The King tance, which the King had ſeiz d. Henry wanting an Fx. 
defrauds cuſe to enjoy the Profits, gave this Anſwer : That he 
bis Brother heard his Brother's Widow was with Child, and therefore 
ef thelnhe- he cou' d not diſpoſe of the Inheritance till ſhe was d. 
ente. livered. But as & knew this was falſe, he ſought a mor 

plauſible Pretence. He * Richard with having hl 
criminal Correſpondence with France whilſt he was in Bre. 
taign, and without ſuffering him to vindicate himſelf, com. 
manded him to depart the Kingdom within fifteen Days 
It was very ſhocking to an Ezgliſh Earl to ſee himſelf 
treated in this Manner. But it was ſtill more fo to the Son 
of that Earl of Pembroke, who had ſet the Crown on the 
King's Head, and eftabliſh'd him in the Throne, in Spite 
of the Endeavours of his Enemies to the contrary, Rich. 
He re- ard indeed quitted Exgland, but it was to paſs over into 
Fray ireland, where he was put in Poſſeſſion of the Caſtles and 
Pei in Lands belonging to his Family. Which done, he levied 
ſome Troops, and made himſelf amends out of the King's 
Demeſns, for what was unjuſtly detain'd from him in Ex- 
The King land. Whether Henry dreaded the Conſequences of thi 
gives him Revolt, or whether he had been made ſenſible that the In- 
bis Eſtate. juſtice done the Earl was too bare-fac'd to be maintain'd, he 
recall'd him from Baniſnment, put him in Poſſeſſion of his 
Eſtate, and inveſted him with the Dignity of Earl-Mar- 
ſhal, which his Brother had enjoy'd. It was the Temper 
of this Prince to behave haughtily to ſuch as he thought 
were not able to reſiſt him, and to ſtoop on a ſudden to 
thoſe that oppos'd him. 
Henry Leweilya Prince of Wales, having lately made ſome In- 
mate Var curſions into the Borders of England, Henry let him go 
withthe on tor ſome Time. But when he thought the ß 
to lie Prince no longer expected to benattack'd, he reſolv'd to po 
Purpoſe. in Perſon and chaſtiſe him. However, upon the firſt Re- 
ſiſtance he met with, his Warlike Heat abated, and he re- 


tura'd without doing any Thing. Tho 
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Tho' Henry was now arriv'd to the twenty fifth Year 1235. 
of his Age, he had been forc'd to live unmarricd, by Rea- ere 8 
ſon he had met with Diſappointments in all the Matches fe 
hitherto propos d. His firſt Deſign had been to eſpouſe e to no- 
Volante Daughter of the Duke of Bretaigu, to whom he tg. 
was engag d by Oath. Bur whether the Pope had refus'd pope 
to give him a Diſpenſation, or for ſome ot fer Reaſon, the 237. 
Matter was broke off. A Match was likewiſe propos'd 
between him and the Duke of Auſtria's Daughter, but 
with no better Succeſs. Some time after, he wrote to 
the Archbiſhop of Cologn, to impart to him his Intent of 293. 


catering into a ſtrict Alliance with the Empire, by marry- 


ing the Daughter of the King of Bohemia. But we don't 


find this Affair was carried any further. He had alſo the 
Mortification to be diſappointed this very Year, in his 
Deſign of eſpouſing the Second Daughter of the King of 
Kurland, Siſter of the Chief Fuſticiary's Wife. The 
Jedouſy of the Engliſh Barons was a Bar to this Marriage. 
As they cou'd not bear to ſee the King married to the 
younger Siſter of the Wife of one of his Subjects, they 
were ſo urgent with him to divert him from it, that he 
thought fit to drop an Affair, wherein he met with ſo ſtrong 
Oppoſition. I ſhall add here, that, four Vears after, he 
had a Mind to marry the Daughter of the Earl of Pontien; 
but this Project like the reſt came to nothing. Tho' he 
was contracted to her, and Ambaſſadours were diſpatch'd 
to get the Pope's Diſpenſation, he alter'd his Mind whilſt 
they were on the Road, and ſent them Orders not to men- 
tion the Affair. 


* Hugh Ne vil. 
You, III. 802 Kingdom. 
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1231. Kingdom. The King having confirm'd their Choice, in. 
8 veſted the Prelate with the Temporalities of the Archi. 
firm4by ſhoprick. But the Archbiſhop elect cou'd, never obtin 
the King, the Pope's Confirmation, to whom it was repreſented » 
2ndnulld that he was roo much a Courtier. This ſingle Reon 
by chePope. as enough to induce the Pope to void the Election, ang 

ſend orders to the Monks to chuſe one more devoted to the 
Holy See. 
1232, In the Beginning of the Year 1232, Henry call'd 
The King Parliament, of whom he demanded a Subſidy to enable him 
N to pay the Debts he had contracted by Reaſon of his Ex. 
4 wy pedition againſt France. The Earl of Cheſter replied, in 
ju. d. the Names of all the Barons, that they had aſſiſted him 
not only with their Money, but alſo their Perſons, and MR 
therefore they ow'd him no further Aid. The Clergy, 
who were no better inclin'd, having demanded Time to 
conſider of the Matter, the Parliament was prorogu'd til 
Eaſter. 

A Confes PBefides that the King had made an Ill-Uſe of the Aid 

hit Fry granted him by the Parliament, he gave the Clergy, Noi. 

[ Foreign :.. lity, and People, another Cauſe of Diſcontent, which they 

i eleiaſtices, no leſs took to Heart. They ſaw that the King openly 

1 Paris. favour'd the Uturpations of the Court of Rome, and by 
an affected Connivance, ſuffer'd the Pope to trample daly 
upon the Rights of the Church and Kingdom. The Popes, 
not contented with exacting from Time to Time, on divers 
Pretences, large Sums from the Clergy, were manifeſtly 
aiming at getting into their Hands the Collations to all the 
vacant Benefices, and conſequently the Rights of the Px 
trons were going to be quickly aboliſh'd. Moreover the 
conferring of almoſt all the Benefices upon Jtalians, or 
other Foreigners, cou'd not but very much incenſe tix 
Engliſh. Their Diſguſt was arriv'd to that Height, that 
above fourſcore Perſons of Quality enter'd into a Con- 
federacy to turn the Italian Eccleſiaſtichs out of all they 
held in England, by Force of Arms. The Confederates 


having choſen one 7 wingham for their Leader, forcibly . 
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terd ſeveral Houles of theſe Foreigners, and having carri= 1232. 

ed off what Things of Value they met with, diſtributed 

them among the Poor. This was done with fo little 

Noiſe, that not a Soul ſtirr'd either to oppoſe or puniſh 

the Authors. But the Pope, who had quickly Intelli- Act. pub. 
gence of it, wrote ſo ſevere a Letter to the King, that if T. I. 

one were to judge by the Contents, one wou'd think the 
Church had receiv'd a mortal Wound. Beſides, without 
conſidering that the Laws and Cuſtoms of England re- 
quir'd a previous Proceſs and Examination of Matters, he 
commanded the King, to puniſh on the Spot the Diſtur- 
bers of the Church's Peace, upon Pain of Excommunication 
and Interdict, if he deferr'd a Moment the Chaſtiſement of 
the Guilty, Theſe Threats having oblig'd the King to iſ- 
ſue out Orders to make {ſtrict Inquiry after the Authors of 
this Violence, he found there were more Perſons concerned 
in it than he had imagin'd, and that the Biſhops themſelves 
were either in the Plot, or had countenanc'd it by their 
Silence, However, for the Pope's Satisfaction, the chief 
Leader of the Confederates was apprehended, and ſent to 
Rome, purſuant to his Helineſs's Order. Some of the She- 
ifs and other Officers were impriſon'd for having neglect- 
ed to ſuppreſs the Riot. In all Likelihood the Number 
and Quality of the Parties concern'd prevented this Affair 
from being proſecuted any further. 

During theſe Tranſactions, the Monks of St. Auguſtin ,,, 
having elected another Archbiſhop, according to the Or- Election of 
ders they had receiv*d, and their Choice not having pleas'd an Arch- 
the Pope any more than the former, they were enjoin'd to _—_ 
proceed to a third Election. the — : 

How ſmooth ſoever Things ſeem'd to go outwardly Hr ace 
for ſome Years at Court, the Minds of the Courtiers of Hubert. 
were not the leſs in Agitation, There was gathering againſt 4 
the Chief Fuſticiary, a Storm, which prov'd the more fatal { 
to him, as he was not prepar'd againſt it. Ever ſince it q 
had been perceiv'd that the King was capable of entertain- 
ing Suſpicions againſt his Favourite, the Enemies of Hu- 
bert had net ceas'd to do him il! Offices. They had ſo 
well laid their Schemes, that they had prevail'd with the 
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King to call the Biſhop of Wincheſter to Court again, wy 
make him one of his Counſellors. This Prelate had ng 
ſooner the King's Ear, but he labour'd inceſſantly a th; 
Ruin of the Favourite, being ſenſible that his own Safery 
depended on the Downfal of his Rival. As he earneſtly 
ſought all Opportunities ro compaſs his Ends, there wx 
one that ſoon offer'd, which he fail'd not to lay hold q. 
The Prince of Wales having made without any Oppoſition 
ſeveral Inroads into England, the Biſhop of Wincheſter te. 
preſented to the King, how great a Reproach it was, that 
ſo deſpicable a People as the Welſh ſhou'd thus plunder his 
Subjects, without any one's endeavouring to prevent then, 
The King replied, that he was ſo far from having Money 
to undertake a War, that his Treaſurers had given him to 
underſtand, his Revenues wou'd ſcarce ſuffice the neceſ- 
ſary Expences of his Family. Theſe Words furniſh'd the 
Biſhop with what he wanted, a Pretence to blame the Con- 
duct of the Prime Miniſter. He told the King, that the 
Scarcity of Money which he complain'd of, proceeded 
from the Ill- management of his Treaſury : That they, thro 
whoſe Hands the Money paſs'd, were nat call'd to an Ac- 
count: That the Wardſhip of Minors were continually 
given away to private Perſons without any Benefit to his 
Exchequer : That he receiv'd no Profit from the Revenues 
of the vacant Benefices; or from the Lands which by 
Death or Confiſcation, fell to the Crown. He added, 
that by theſe Means the Kings his Predeceſſors were wont 
to fill their Coffers, and conſequently ſtood nor ſo much 
in need of Parliamentary Aids, but liv'd in a greater Inde- 
pendence. Henry, improving this Advice, call'd all bs 
Sheriffs, and ſuch as had the Management of the Treaſury, 
to an Account, and made Peter de Rivaux, the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter's Nephew, Treaſurer of his Chamber. The 
Biſhop did this to make Trial of his Credit, in order to 
bring about with the more Eaſe the Execution of his man 
Dei gn. Theſe Alterations were followed by ſome others, 
which tended to the removing from Court the Creatures 
of the Chief Fuſticiary, whoſe Intereſt viſibly decreas d, 
in Proportion as his Raval's gain'd Ground. In * 

unop 
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Biſhop knew ſo well how to manage the King, that he 
caus d Segrave, his principal Confident, to be promoted 
to the Office of Chief Fuſticiary in the room of Hubert, 
who was turn'd out, tho' he had a Patent to hold that 
Dignity for Life. | 

It ſeldom happens that a Favourite falls eaſy. The 
Hatred of the Prince is in proportion to his paſt Affection, 
the Former hardly ever failing to be as violent as the 
Latter. Princes generally act on theſe Occaſions from 
2 Principle of Pride, which they themſelves very often 
do not perceive. As their Aﬀection grows cool, they 
endeavour to juſtify their Inconſtancy, and frequently 
upbraid the Favourite for the very Thing which before 
vas the Cauſe of their Love. Of this we have a remark- 
able Inſtance in the Downfal of Hubert de Burg. Never 
had Favourite ſo great an Aſcendent over his Maſter. 
His Counſels, which flatter'd all the King's Paſſions, were 
book d upon, whilſt in Favour, as ſo many Oracles : But 
no ſooner had he entertain'd a Prejudice againſt him, but 
he conſider d his former Advices as ſo many Treacheries. 
It is true indeed, *twou'd be difficult to vindicate all the 
Actions of this Favourite, Burt it is very probable, that 
among the Things laid to his Charge, there were ſeveral 
falſe Imputations. Be this as it will, ſome few Days after 
he had been turn'd out, the King ſent for him, and re- 
quir'd him to give an Account of all the Money that 
had paſs d thro' Nis Hands; the which being very hard 
to do, Hubert endeavour'd to be exempted trom it. He 
roduc'd King John's Charter, wherein that Prince declar'd 

as ſo well ſatisfied of his Faithfulneſs, that he diſ- 
charged him from all Accounts. The Biſhop of Mincheſter 
replied, That the Charter might be valid as to what had 
been done in the late Reign; but it was of no Force to 
exempt him from giving an Account of his Adminiſtra- 
tion during the preſent Reign. He added, this was not 
the only thing he was charg'd with : That he was ac- 
asd moreover of ſeveral Crimes, and particularly of ha- 


ving 2 the King treacherous Advices, to the great 
Prejudice of His and the Kingdom's Affairs. $65 
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1232. perceiving by theſe Accuſations, that they were bent upon 
his Ruin, requir'd ſome Time to give in his Anſwer 
which they cou'd not well refuſe him. The Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who ſtood in need of the Barons to get hin 
condemned, durſt not diſoblige them, by denying Haben 
a Privilege which was common to him with all the Peers 
of the Realm. It may be, they wou'd have made it their 
own Cauſe, if the Court had perſiſted in denying his 
Requeſt. 

rider of Whether Hubert was conſcious of his Guilt, or whe. 
the Kine ther he deſpair'd of being able to vindicate his Innocence 
againſt fore Judges, ſeveral whereof were his profeſs'd Ene- 
Hubert. mies, inſtead of appearing on the Day appointed, he took 
Faris. Sanctuary in the Priory of Merton, from whence he | 
hop'd they wou'd not dare to force him. Some time 

after, the Parliament being met at Lambeth, a Subhich of 

the fortieth Part of the Moveables of the whole Nation 

was granted to the King. Which done, the Lords having 

requeſted that Hubert de Burg's Tryal might go on, he 

was ſummon'd to appear; but he refus' to obey the 
Summons. Upon which the King, who was of a violent 

Temper, commanded the Mayor of London to go and 

force him from his Sanflwary, and bring him either dead 

or alive. The Citizens of London very joy fully embracd 

this Opportunity of being reveng'd of Hubert, again(t 

whom they had entertain'd a mortal Hatred ever fince 

his ſevere Proceedings againſt them in the Affair of Cu. 

ſtantine. They immediately flock'd together to the Num- 

ber of twenty thouland, with a Reſolution to execute 

the King's Orders without Mercy. In the mean Time, 

ſome of the chief Citizens dreading the Conſequences of 

ſo raſh an Order, went and advis'd with the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who told them, that whatever might be tie 
Conſequence, the King muſt be obey'd. But the Re- 
monſtrances the Earl of Cheſter made the King himcl, 

had a better Effect. He repreſented to him, that ſuch 
tumultuous Proceedings might be very dangerous, 3nd 

raiſe in the City a Sedition which wou'd not be cali 

ah, Morcover he made him ſenſible that ſo viokn 
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n Action wou'd be blam'd by all the World, and eſpe- 1232. 
cially by Foreigners, Who not being prejudic'd, like the 

EnyliſÞ againſt the Party accus'd, muſt needs think it 

very ſtrange that he ſhou'd treat him in this manner, 

ſince other Means were not wanting to puniſh him if 

he was guilty. Laſtly, He put him in Mind of the 

Pope's Reſentment, who wou'd never ſuffer the Sacred- 

nels of the Sanctuary to be violated with Impunity. 

Henry being prevail'd upon by theſe Reaſons, ſent a Coun- 

termand to the Mayor of London, who had enough to 

do to diſperſe the Mobb. 

Of all the Friends Hubert had in his Proſperity, there Huber. 3s 
was but one left that durſt open his Mouth in his Bebalf. 78“ 4 5, 
bis was the Archbiſhop of Dublin, who, by his Solli- = 3 
citations, obtain'd of the King, that he wou'd giant 

Hubert ſome further Time to prepare his Anſwer. In 

the Interim, Hubert coming out of his Sanctuary, in 

order to viſit his Wife at St. Edmundi-bury, the King, 

who had notice of it, caus'd him to be purſu'd by ſome 

Soldiers, who found him in a ſmall Chapel &, whiher 

he had fled for Refuge, with the Croſs in one Hand, and 

the Hoſt in the other : Both which being violently wrung 

| from him, they chain'd his Feet under his Horſe's Belly, 

and in that ignominious Manner conducted him to the 

Tower of London. All Churches, as well as all that be- 

long d to them being in thoſe Days ſo many Sandtuaries, 

which cou'd not be violated without Puniſhment, the 

King's Attempt alarm'd the whole Body of the Clergy. 

The Biſhop of London was no ſooner inform'd of the 

| Matter, but he went to the King, and declar'd he wou'd 
communicate all thoſe that, directly or indirectly, had any 

Hand in the Breach of the Church's Privileges. The He is ſent 
King being terrified at theſe Threats, order'd Hubert to back. 
be ſent back again to the Chapel from whence he had 1 
been taken: But at the ſame Time he commanded the = 
Sheriffs of Herefordſhire and Eſſex, upon pain of being 

hang d, to guard the Church ſo ſtrictly, that the Priſoner 

Vol. III. * © might 
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1232. might neither make his Eſcape, nor receive Viqu, Ws 

The Arch- from any Perſon. The Archbiſhop of Dablin Plain ar 

_ perceiving that his Friend cou'd not long remain in th; K 

vain inter- Condition, interceeded for him once more, and intrexes Ml 

ceeds for the King with Tears in his Eyes, to let him know why en 

him, he deſign'd to do with the Priſoner. Henry replied, he BY 

intended to have him condemn'd for a Tyaytor, unle Pe 

he wou'd own himſelf guilty, and abjure the Kingdom WW 5 

for ever. wi 

He is con- This Condition having appear'd too hard to Haben, be 

In d to the he voluntarily yielded himſelf to the Sheriffs, who car. il 

Tower. ed him to the Tower fetter'd, and chain d, amidſt the i th 

Shouts of the People, who took a Pleaſure in Inſulting th 

over his Diſgrace. Þ 1 pk 

But whilſt he was anxtoufly expecting the rigorow en 

cor bro 5 Sentence he was threatned with; 8 Affairs bm " I 

Paris. have a new Face by the fickle Temper of the King, v ©* 

| cou'd not for any time continue in the ſame Mind. To co 

Things contributed to this Change: Firſt, The Det 

of the Earl of Cheſter *, profeſs'd Enemy of Hubert, tho te 

he had diflik'd the illegal Ways the King wou'd hav © 

taken to deſtroy him. Secondly, A large Sum of Mone Pe 

which the Priſoner had lodg'd in the Hands of th | 

Knights Templers, and which be readily deliver d up u © 

the King upon demanding it. Thus Hubert (ow ty M. 

King's Anger cool by degrees, at the very time that . 1 

expected to feel the moſt terrible Effects of his WA otl 

The Biſhop This ſudden Change alarm'd the Biſhop of Wincheſter of 

of Win- who dreading the revival of the King's Affection for H 22 

Go p flir old Miniſter, made a freſh Attempt to compleat ti c 

him aß Deſtruction of his formidable Rival. He took Ocaſ 
afreſh. on from the Money, lodg'd with the Templers, toaccul 

him of Fraud and Rapine ; alledging, *twas impolivgly * 

for him to heap up ſuch immenſe Riches by lawful Mea ”- 

This Charge was back'd by all Hubert's Adverim , * 

; Wop | n m = 

| I» 

| Lee 

* He dicd at Wallingſord- Caſile without Iſſue, and was fu 0 v 

ed in the Earldom of Chefter by his Nephew ohn, Son 10k f 


David, Brother of the King of Scotland. 
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who, finding the King began to relent, came in a Body 1232, 
and urg'd that he might be put to Death. But the 
King reſolutely made anſwer, that he wou'd never con- 
ſent to the Death of a Perſon, from whom he himſelf 
and the King his Father had received ſuch ſignal Services. 
He dropp'd therefore his Proſecution, and leaving him in 
poſſeſſion of his Eſtate of Inheritance, and of ſuch Lands 
35 he had purchaſed with his own Money, was contented 

with depriving him of the reſt. As ſoon as *twas known Hubert is 
how the King ſtood affected, ſome of the Lords *, who nt te the 
till then had not dar'd to ſpeak for Hubert, ſollicited ayes 
the King in his Behalf, and fo far prevail'd upon him, 
that he was ſent to the Caſtle of the Devi/es, till it ſhou'd 
pleaſe the King to diſpoſe of him otherwiſe. Thus 
ended this Aﬀair, which had made ſo much Noiſe, to 
the great Sorrow of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, who had 
been in hopes that Hubert wou'd not have been able to 

come off without the loſs of his Head. 
| Richard ** Bland, Profeſſor in Divinity at Oxford, being 4 Fourth 
c&&ed Archbiſhop of Canterbury, forthwith ſet out for 1 
Rome with the King's Licenſe, in order to obtain the y;gop, * 
Pope's Confirmation. 
One wou'd think that Hubert's Diſgrace ſhou'd have The Biſhop 
oblig d the new Miniſter to keep within the Bounds of Win- Pp 
Moderation, and behave better towards the Exgliſh. But _ | 
contrary to every one's Expectation, it prov'd quite project of l 
otherwiſe. Inſtead of taking a different Courſe from that governing - | 
of his Predeceſſor, the Biſhop of Mincheſter thought of abſelutely. 
mm. but how to govern with abſolute Power, and 
a the fame time to ſcreen himſelf from the Plots of tlioſe 


that ſhou'd oppoſe his Deſigns. He gave the King to 
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* Richard Farl of Cornwal, the King's Brother, William Earl of 
Warren, Richard Earl-Marſhal, and William Earl of Ferrars, be- 
came Sureties for his Good-bebaviour. : 

* Fohn. M. Paris. About this Time was collected the Fortieth 
Part of all Goods lately granted by Parliament. The Form of 
the Commiſſion to the Sheriffs, and the Mannerhow it was to be 
levied and collected is to be ſeen in M. Paris, under the Year 1232. 
to which the curious Reader is teferr'd. 
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1233- underſtand, that among the Barons there were few that wer 
really devoted to his Service, and that their ſole Aim wa 
to make themſelves Independent: Adding, that it vag 
abſolutely neceſſary to think of Means to repreſs their 
Infolence : But that it wou'd be next to impoſſible tg 
ſucceed, whilſt they were, as one may 17 Maſters of 
the Kingdom, by having in their Hands all the Places of 
Truſt and Profit; in a Word, whilſt they had in their 

Poſſeſſion what might ſerve to increaſe their Audaciouſ. 
neſs : That their Power therefore was to be undermin'g 
by degrees, by turning them out of their Poſts, Offices, 
and Governments, which might be conferr'd upon Fo- 
reigners who ſhou'd be invited into * to the End 
the King might depend upon their Aſſiſtance in caſe of 
Neceſſity: That the ſtrong Places and Poſts which drew 
afrer them the greateſt Credit and Authority among the 
People, being in the Hands of ſuch as were devoted to 
the King, out of Gratitude and their own Intereſt, it 

. wou'd be in vain for the Engliſh Barons to attempt the 
22 re- eſtabliſiment of their pretended Rights. This Advice, 

g- 3 . : , 

land great: ſo conformable to the King's Inclinations, cou'd not but 
Numbers be very agreeable to him; accordingly he put it forth- 
of Poicte- with in Practice. Quickly after were ſeen to arrive aboye 
— two thouſand Knights, Gaſcons or Poictevins, whom the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, their Countryman, and Peter dt 

Rivanlx his Son, who paſs'd for his Nephew, had ſent 

for over. Theſe Strangers not only were promoted to the 

moſt conſiderable Poſts and Governments, but moreover 

the King committed to them the Wardſhips of the young 

Nobility ; by which Means they mutually procur'd one 

another very advantagiaus Matches, to the great Detri- 

ment of all the Noble Families. This Step very much 
exaſperated the Barons, who plainly ſaw the Conſequences 

of it. Beſides, they cou'd not bear to ſee themſelves 

remov'd from Places and Poſts to which they had a Right 

to pretend, whilſt the King was profuſe in beſtowing 

his Favours on Foreigners. But the Biſhop of Mincheſter 
prevented their Murmurs from 1caching the Ears of th 
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King: Or, if he cou'd not do that, he had the Addreſs 1233. 
to hinder their making any Impreſſion on his Mind. 

Richard, Earl of Pembroke, was the firſt that ventur'd T4, Kar 

ly to complain of theſe Proceedings. He boldly of Pem- 

epreſented to the King, that by placing his whole Con- broke 
£dence in Strangers, he alienated to ſuch a Degree the 5 
Affections of his Subjects, that it was not poſſible but pau 1 
their Diſcontents wou'd be attended with fatal Conſe- the King. 
quences. He told him roundly, that in caſe he conti- 
nued thus to give the Preference to Foreigners before the 
Engliſh, the Barons wou'd be forc'd to find Means to 
rid the Kingdom of theſe Blood-ſuckers. The Prime 
Miniſter, who was preſent, gave not the King time to 
reply. He told the Earl, that his Inſolence deſerv'd TheBiſhop's 
Correction, in thus pretending to abridge the King of Anſwer 
the Liberty of employing whom he thought moſt proper es 
for the Defence of his Crown: Adding, that if the“ Bens. 
Foreigners, which were already in the Kingdom, were not 
ſufficient to reduce his rebellious Subjects to due Obedi- 
ence, a greater Number ſhou'd be call'd in. This haughty 
and imprudent Anſwer caus d a general Diſcontent among 
the Barons. From thenceforward they began to withdraw 
from Court, and to form a Confederacy, in order to 
put a Stop to the Deſpotick Power the King was aſſum- 
ng by the violent Counfels of his Miniſter. 
- Some time after, the King having ſummon'd a Parlia- They refuſe 
ment, the Barons, purſuant to the Reſolution they had to meet in 
taken among themſelves, refus'd to meer. They were 747 lia- 
ſummon d a ſecond Time, but to no purpoſe. At haſt, 8 
| having been ipform'd that a freſh Troop of Foreigners 

were landed in England, in order to ſtrengthen the Court- 
Party, they met together in a Body, to conſult about 
what was to be done. The Reſult of their Conſultation 
vas to ſend Deputies to the King, to let him know, that © *Þreate 
if he remov'd not from his Perſon and Counſels, the pul? 11 
Biſhop of Wincheſter and the Poictevius, they were reſolv'd king. 
to place on the Throne a Prince, who ſhou'd better ob- 
ſerve the Laws of the Realm. So formal a Declaration 
hing furniſh'd the Prime Miniſter with a plauſible Pre- 
tence 
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1233. tence to exaſperate the King againſt the Barons, he omi: 
ted nothing that might put him upon the moſt violet 
Meaſures to reduce them to Obedience. Henry blindly 
giving himſelf up to the Guidance of the Biſhop, bepan, 
by his Advice, with compelling ſome of the Lords tg, 
deliver to him their Children as Pledges of their Allegi. 

Henry ance: After which, he prepar'd, very unadviſedly, to 
undertakes proſecute by Arms ſuch as refus'd to ſubmit. When be 
- fag wy thought himſelf in a Condition to make himſelf dreadeg, 
Force, be call'd a Parliament, with Deſign to get the moſt Stub. 
born condemn'd. The Barons obey'd the Summons in- 
deed, but came ſo well attended, that they had nothing 


to fear. The Earl of Pembroke was on the Road in order 


to be preſent with the reſt, being perſwaded that it ws | 


not in the King's Power to get any Thing paſ?d to 

The Ear} his Prejudice: But upon Notice that the Court deſign'd 
of Pem- to go a ſpeedier and ſurer way to work with him, he 
broke re- turn'd back and retir'd into Wales. The Precautions the 
Wa t Barons had taken having broken the King's Meaſures, he 
es.  porogu'd the Parliament, for fear what he had projected 
might fall on his own Head. Having fail'd in his De. 

ſign of cauſing the Parliament to proceed againſt the 

Barons, he reſolv d to act with open Force. To that 

End, he ſummon'd all the Vaſſals of the Crown to meet 

him with their Troops at Gloceſter; but the Earl of Pen- 

broke, and ſome others, did not think fit to appezr. 

The King Their Refuſal furniſhing him with a plauſible Reaſon to 
zreats the attack them, he order'd their Eſtates to be. plunder'd, 
Barons their Parks to be deſtroy'd, their Houſes to be pillaged, 
roughly. and their Spoils to be diſtributed among his Poictevin. 
If the Barons had held together, the King wou'd never 

have ventur'd to proceed to ſuch Violences. But Diſſen- 


tion having ariſen among them, ſome of them broke ths 


Confederacy, and left the reſt expos'd to the King 
Pembroke Reſentment. The Earl of Pembroke perceiving he u 
leagues too weak to make head, after being thus deferted by the 
with tbe greateſt Part of his Aſſociates, applied to Lewellyn, Princ: 


_ of Wales, who granted him Protection and Alliſtancs. 


1 
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Mind of the young King, He told them, that the With. 
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In the mean time, Henry having receiv'd a freſh Re- 1233. 

quit of Poictevin Troops, march'd down as far as Hereford, He 
: : eſieges one 

with deſign to ſeize the Caſtles which the Earl of Pem= f ji, 
hole had in that County. But he quickly fell off his Caſtles in 
Speed, by the Reſiſtance he met with from the firſt vain. 
Caſtle he beſieged. As he was ſpending his Time in vain = 2 
tefore che Caſtle, he bethought himſelf of a Device which „ation; 
ſucceeded. He made as if he was deſirous to refer the 
Deciſion of his Quarrel with the Barons to the Parlia- | 
ment, which was to meet in October. He even engag'd 
his Royal Word, that he wou'd conſider of their Com- 
plaints 3 and as his paſt Conduct had render'd his Word 
doubtful, ſome of the Biſhops were willing to be Sureties 


or bis performing what he promiſed. Then he required 


that the Caſtle he was beſieging ſhou'd be put into his 
Hands, promiſing to ſurrender it again to the Earl of 
Pembroke, within fifteen Days. Theſe Conditions being 
pprov'd of, the Caſtle was deliver'd up to the King: 
But when the fifteen Days were expir'd, he laugh'd at and brea's 
the Earl's Eaſineſs, and refus'd to ſtand to his Engage- it. 
ment. Such were the Leſſons the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
pave this Prince; I mean, to reckon for nothing the 
Breach of his Faith, and to behave ſo as to oblige his 
Subje&s to require Pledges for the Performance of his 
Promiſes. 

The Parliament being met on the 9th of October, as had Ihe Parli- 
been agreed upon, the King was earneſtly intreated by all 2e 
the Lords, to replace bis Confidence in his own native —_— 
Subjects. They remonſtrated to him, that the Admi- 4 70 him. 
ſtration of the publick Affairs belong'd more naturally to 
the Peers of the Realm than to Foreigners ; and that he 
cou'd not prefer Strangers without doing Injuſtice to his | 
Barons. Above all Things, they beſought him not to | 
introduce the pernicious Cuſtom of treating as Rebels 
and Traytors, thoſe that were not legally condemned. 
The Biſhop of Wincheſter, who, on ſuch Occaſions, never The impru- | 
ald to anſwer for his Maſter, replied in a manner, dent An- 
which plainly ſhow'd what Maxims he inſtill'd into the T T he 
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Peers er. 
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1253. Peers of England took very much upon them, to ,,, 
themſelves upon a Foot with the Peers of France, a. 
there was a very wide Difference between the one ad 
the other: And added, that it was a notorious Incrosch. 
ment upon the Royal Prerogative, to pretend to depth 

the King of the Right of making uſe of what Ju 
he pleas'd to puniſh ſuch Perſons as diſobeyed his Order, 
The Biſhops Upon theſe Words, which contain'd Maxims ſo 4. 
threaten to ſtructive ot Liberty, the Biſhops to a Man ſtood up and 
283 threatned the Prelate with Excommunication. But he de. 
— ſpis'd their Menaces, affirming he was not ſubje& to 
their Juriſdiction, as having been conſecrated by the bop. 
Hie appeal However, leaſt this Reaſon ſhou'd not be thought weighty 
to the Pope, enough, he appeal'd before-hand to His Holineſs, apainl 
whatever the Biſhops ſhou'd do. Appeals to the Cour 
of Rome were fo Sacred at that Time, chat the Biſhops 
not daring to excommunicate him by Name, were con- 
rented to dart their Thunders in general, againſt all thoſe 
who alienated the King's Affections from his naturl 
Subjects. 
The Earlef In the mean time, the Earl of Pembroke finding tha 
Pembroke all his Inſtances for the Reſtitution of his Caſtle were to 
retakes his no Purpoſe, laid Siege to it, and became Maſter of it in 
a Days. Upon News of this, the King fell into: 
great Fury againſt the Earl, and commanded the Biſhop 
The Biſhops to pronounte him Excommunicated : But he had tix 
refuſe io Mortification to be denied. They told him, they di 
mean, not ſee lawful Cauſe to excommunicate the Ea 
micate tm who had done nothing but taken Poſſeſſion of what ws 
his own, and what the King had promiſed to reſtore 
Henry, not being able to prevail with the Biſhops, rt 
ſolv'd to take Arms again, in order to revenge the Aferon 
The Xing he had juſt received. With this View he ſummon'd al 
marches the Lords to meet him at Gloceſter with their Troops 
again immediately after A//-Saints Day. As ſoon as his Am) 
on. was ready, he march'd into Wales ; but he was hardy 
there, before he found himſelf in extreme want of Pro 
viſions and Forrage, the Earl of Pembroke having lai 
waſte all the Places through which the Royal Amy J 


— 


to paſs. This Diſappointment oblig'd him to alter his 1233. 
Courſe : He enter'd Monmouthſhire, where he ſtaid ſome 
Time to give Orders about the Subſiſtance of his Army. 
In the interim, the Earl of Pembroke underſtanding that 
the King and moſt of the general Officers were lodg'd 
in the Caſtle of Gro/mont, whilſt the Army was quurer'd Bi- Army 
without in I ente, attack'd the Camp by Night, 3nd put ſurpris'd, 
the whole Army, who thought nothing of the Matter, 4/4 routed. 
to rout, This Accident fo confounded the King, who 
had loſt in the Action five or ſix hundred Horſes &, and 
1Imoſt all his Baggage, that altho' his Army was Supe- 
nor to the Earl's, he retir'd to Gloceſter. Pembroke, 
upon the King's Retreat, refolv'd to beſiege the Caſtle 
of Monmouth, which was under the Command of Baldwin The Earl 
4. Guiſnes, a Flemiſh Officer of great Reputation. Baldwin 47 Pr 4 
not queſtioning but the Earl wou'd approach the Caſtle Fn 
with a ſmall Number of Soldiers to take a View of it, again. 
hid an Ambuſh for him, which having ſurrounded him 
on 2 ſudden, took him Priſoner. This Accident wou'd 
doubtleſs have brought on the Ruin of the Earl and his 
whole Party, it, by good luck, whilſt they were con- 
ducting him to the Caſtle, Baldwin had not been deſpe- 
rtely wounded by an Arrow. His Wound having o- 
big d his People to halt in order to aſſiſt him, the 
Exl's Army had not only time to reſcue their General, 
but likewile to kill or take Priſoner all thoſe that came 
out of the Town. 

Whilft theſe Things were tranſictipg in Wales, Hubert Hubert 
4 Burg was contriving Means to avoid a ne- Danger eſcapes,and 
which hung over his Head. He had receiv'd Notice er 
that the Biſhop of Mucheſter had a Deſign to diſpatch 28 
bim out of the Way; and to compaſs his Ends the 
More eaſily, had earneſtly deſir'd of the King the Cuſtos 
dy of the Caſtle of the Deviſes. Hubert's Danger hav- 


ng put him upon endeavouring to avoid it, he was ſo 


* The Earl wou'd not ſuffer any of the King's Soldiers to be 


uten or hurt, by which Means only two, (and they by their 
Own Fault) fell by the Sword. XM. Paris. : het 
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lucky as to gain ſome of his Guards, who gave hin 
an Opportunity to eſcape, and take Refuge in a neigh. 
bouring Church. As ſoon as it was known that he 
had given them the flip, the Governor ordered hin 
to be purſued by ſome of the Garriſon, who hayi 

found him before the Altar, dragg'd him thence with 
great Violence, and brought him back to the Caſt, 
If he had been taken any where but in a Church, fey 
People wou'd have concerned themſelves about it, Bur 
the Breach of the Privilege of Sanctuary appear'd to the 
Clergy of ſo dangerous a Conſequence, that the Biſho 
of Salisbury made it his own Cauſe, becauſe the Viol- 
tion had been committed in a Church within his Dis. 
ceſe. He forthwith repaired to the Deviſes, and tried 
to perſwade the Governor to fend back the Priſoner to 
the Place from whence he had been taken. His Sollj. 
citations proving ineffectual, he excommunicated the 
whole Garriſon, and immediately went and carried his 
Complaints to the King. He was back'd by the Biſhop 
of London, and ſome other Prelates, who were fo ur- 
gent with the King, that he order'd the Priſoner to be 
ſent back to his Sanctuary. But this Favour was of 
little Benefit to Hubert, ſince at the ſame time the 
King commanded the Sheriff of the County to prevent 
any one from bringing him Victuals. However, on 
the Morrow he was reſcued by a Troop of armed Men, 
who afforded him Means to make his Eſcape into 


Wales, where he went and join'd the Earl of Pen- 


broke. 

The Election of Richard Blund to the See of Ca- 
terbury, not meeting with Approbation at Rome, the Pope 
declar d it void. But for fear the donks ſhou'd miſtake 
him once more, he gave them leave to chuſe Edmund 
Canon of Salicbury. Thus by degrees the Popes be. 
came Maſters of the Elections of the Archbiſhops of 
Canterbury, by annulling them, till ſuch time as one to 
their Mind ſhou'd be choſen. 


Ever 
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Ever ſince the King's Retreat, the Earl of Pembroke 1234. 


continued his Progreſs, and daily gain'd ſome Advantage. 4 
In the Beginning of the Year 1234, he defeated a ſmall pembroke 
amy commanded by John de Monmouth, who thought 
to have ſurpris'd him, but found himſelf circumvented. 
After this Victory, he ravaged the Lands of the King's 
Councellors, lying on the Borders of Wales, and burnt the 
Town of Shrewsbury, whilſt the King, who was ſtill 
at Gloceſter, durſt not take the Field. He was ſo far from 
oppoſing the Earl's Progreſs, that ne thought himſelf un- 
ate at Gloceſter, and for that Reaſon went and ſhut himſelf 
up in Wincheſter, leaving the Counties about the Severn to 
the Mercy of the Enemy. Several Biſhops and others 
2dvis'd him to make Peace with the Earl. But this weak 
Prince, ſuffering himſelf to be entirely directed by the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, refus'd to hearken to any Accom- 
modation, unleſs the Earl of Pembroke wou'd come and 
throw himſelf at his Feet, * and acknowledge himſelf a 
Traptor. It was difficult to bring the Earl ro ſubmit vo- 
luntarily to theſe hard Terms: And it was no leſs ſo, to 
compel him to it, ſince the King had not the leaſt Hopes 
of obtaining any Aids from the Parliament, to continue a 
War ſo differecable to every Body. But the Biſhop of The Biſbos 
Wincheſter had an After-game to play, which he did not 9f Win- 
think fit to acquaint the King with. As the Council con- e 
ſited of None but his Creatures, it was no hard Matter 93 
for him to engage them to join in the Means he made uſe Earl of 
of to bring about his Deſigns. He caus'd to be directed Pembroke 
to the King's Officers in Ireland an Order, ſign'd by 
twelve privy Councellors, to plunder the Eſtates of the 
Earl of Pembroke, and to take him Dead or Alive if he 
ſhou'd come into that Country . To this Order was 
ſubjoin'd a Promiſe in the King's Name, of giving them 
the confiſcated Lands the Earl held in Treland, if they 
Vo I. III. Uu 2 wou' d 


© Vith a Halter about his Neck. M. Paris. p. 332. 

This Order, which is in Matthew Paris, is directed to Maurice 
T- Gerald, the King's Juſticiary in Ireland, to Malter and Hug h de 
ach Richard de Burgh. and Geoffrey March, with others of the 
ul's Liege - Men or Fendatories. p. 333. 
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wou'd faithfully execute what was enjoin'd them, The 
Governors of Ireland. allur'd by ſo fine a Bait, pronjgy 
to uſe their utmoſt Endeavours, to content the Kin 
But they wiſh'd to have beforehand a Charter in Form, thi 
they might be ſecur'd of what had been promis'd them. 
The Biſhop, having gone too far to draw back, caugq 
Charter to be drawn up, and found Means to ger it ſign'4 
by the King, among other Papers of little Moment. 
Which done, he had the Seal affix d to it by the Chanel, 
who, in all Appearance, was in the Plot X. As ſoon x 
the Iriſh Governors had receiv'd this Charter, they ſet 3. 
bout executing the Order. To that Purpoſe they levied 
an Army on fome Pretence, and entering the Lands of the 
Earl of Pembroke, committed great Ourrages, in order tg 
draw him into Ireland. This Artifice had all the Sucre; 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter had promis'd himſelf, Pembroſ, 
exa{perared at the Injuries done him in Ireland, immedi. 
ly repair'd thither with Deſign to take Vengeance of 
Thole who attack'd him thus of their own Accord, 
But inſtead of being reveng'd, he was baſely betray'd by 
Thoſe who pretending to be his Friends, engag'd him n 
2 Battle wherein he loſt his Life, by a Stab in the Back 
with a Dagger. 

Whilſt the Biſhop of Finchefter was thus making Ul: 
of the King's Authority, without his Knowledge, to rid 
him of his Enemies, the new Archbiſhop of Canter 
was ſecretly labouring to undermine him. This Prelzt, 
out of Zeal for the Good of the Publick, and for the King 
himſelf, never ceas'd repreſenting to him, that it was hi 
Intereſt to remove from his Perſon a Miniſter ſo odious to 
all his Subjects. He gave him to underſtand, that the Fo- 
reigners who alienated from him the Affections of his 
People, wou'd infallibly prove one day the Caule of hs 
Ruin. His Inſtances were ſo urgent, that at length Hen); 
Eyes were open'd, and he ſeem'd diſpos'd in good Earneſt 
to reform his Conduct. The firſt Effect of his Change 

| Was 


N. Paris ſays they ſtole the Seal from Ralph Biſhop of Chickefa 
the Chancellor, 
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ws the Diſgrace of the Prime Miniſter, who had expreſs 1234. 
Orders to return to his Dioceſe. After which Peter de The other 
Rivaulx High Treaſurer, Segrave Chief Juſticiary, Ro- Foreigners 
bert de Paſſelew, and all the Reſt of the Favourite Stran- 3 
gers, whom the Biſhop of Wincheſter had promoted to the : 
principal Poſts in the State, were ſhamefully turn'd out. 

At the ſame Time, they were order'd to prepare to give an 

Account of their Management, and of all the Money that 

had paſs d thro their Hands. The Affair of the Court 1 
being thus ſettled, the King ſent the Archbiſhop of Can- , = 83 
terbury, with the Biſhops of Cheſter and Rocheſter, into 
Waks to treat with Lewelly about a Peace, which they 

concluded to the Advantage of the State. 

The King's happy Change reſtor'd Tranquillity to Eng- The King 
land, from whence it had been baniſh'd ſome Time. In "_ _— of 
al Likelihood the Kingdom wou'd have recover'd its for- i. T 
mer Splendor, if the Prince who was at the Helm had cheſter's 
continued all along in the ſame Temper. In the mean Treachery 
Time, the new Adiniſters laid hold of this good Interval 4 2 — 
to make the King ſenſible of the Injury he had done him- Pembroke 
{elf in placing his Confidence in Strangers, who had no 
Affection for Himſelf or his Kingdom. The Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who had been inform'd of the Particulars 
Jof the Plot contriv'd againſt the Earl of Pembroke, ſhow'd 

him a Copy of the Order and Charter which the Biſho 
of Wincheſter had ſent into Ireland. Henry, amaz'd at { 
great a Preſumption, proteſted that he had no Hand in the 
Matter. He even ſeem'd to grieve for the Death ot the Earl 
of Pembroke, and to be extremely incens'd againſt his Mi- 
niert who had fo notoriouſly abus'd his Confidence. 

The Day appointed for the old Miniſters to give in their The 014 
Anſwers being come, the Parties accus'd, who doubtleſs Miniſters 
Frere conſcious they had nothing to ſay for themſelves, Peſecated. 
Cloſe to take Sanctuary in Churches, under Pretence they 1 4 
pad reaſon to be 5 of ſome Violence from their Tandy: 
Enemies, The Aim of the new Miniſters being to con- 
Mnce the King of the Unfaithfulneſs of the Old ones, 
hey manag*d it ſo that the King remov'd the Pretence, 
ey made uſe of not to appear, by granting them a Safe- 
Ciondudt. 
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Conduct. Peter de Rivaulx, who appear'd firſt, typ ;. 
a manner fo arrogant, and ſo little ſuitable to the Condition 
he was in, that the King not being able to bear his Inſo. 
lence, order'd him to the Tower. He remain'd there but 
three Days, the Archbiſhop having obtain'd leave for hin 
to be ſent back to his Sanctuary. Segrave requir'd x longer 
Time to give in his Anſwer, which was granted him upon 
the Archbiſhop's Interceſſion. As for the Biſhop of Mi. 
cheſter he continued in his Cathedral, not daring to truſt 
to his Safe- Conduct, and it was not thought propet to 
force him thence. 

Whilſt they were taken up at Home with theſe Affi 
the Truce with France being expir'd, Lewis vigorouſly 
attack'd the Duke of Bretaign. According to the Rule 
of ſound Politicks this Ally ought to have been powerful. 
'Y aſſiſted. But Henry was contented with ſending 

ixty Knights and two Thouſand Foot. Succours ſo di. 
roportion'd to his Needs, not being ſufficient to protect 
bim, he ſaw himſelf under a Neceſſity of demanding | 
Truce for three Months. But he cou'd not obtain it 
but on Condition that in Caſe the King of England cam 
not in Perſon within that Term to his Relief, he ſhou'd 
ſubmit to all that ſhou'd be requir'd of him. During this 
Interval, he us'd his utmoſt Endeavours to prevail with 
Henry to come into Bretaign ; but not * he did 
full Homage to Lewis for his Territories, which mad: 
his Subjects give him the Nick-name of Mas clerc, tha 
is, Bad Scholar x. Thus by his Negligence, Henry lot 
an Ally which might have been of great Service to him, i 
the War he had to wage againſt France. 

In the Beginning of the next Year, Segrave and Paſ 
lew, the King's old Miniſters, found Means to make thei 
Peace by a Preſent of a thouſand Marks each, for wiud 
they were diſcharg'd from further Proſecution. 


Shonh 


**Tis thus he is ſtiled by the Hiſtorians of Bretaign: For tho h 
had ſtudied at the Univerſity of Paris, yet it ſeems he had mak 
no Progreſs in the Study of Politicks, 
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Shortly after was ſolemniz'd the Marriage of Iſabella, 1236. 
the King's Siſter, with the Emperor Frederick II. Tho' hog ys 
: was not cuſtomary to grant the King a Swb/idy for the 5%, * 1 
Marriage of a younger Siſter, the Parliament was ſo well Enn perer. 
aiohed with what he had lately done, that they granted 
tim two Marks on every Plough- Land. 

The Biſhop of Wincheſter, who, ever ſince his Diſgrace The Biſhop 
hd kept within his Dioceſe, departed from thence by / Win- 
the Pope's Order, who ſent for him to be near his Per- 2 FR 
on, on Pretence he ſtood in need of his Advice in a Rome. 
Quarrel between him and the Citizens of Rome. *T'was 
not at all doubted but the Pope made uſe of this Ex- 
pedient to free him from the King's Proſecutions; and in 
al appearance the Prelate paid dearly for this Favour. 

He to do with a Pope who omitted no Opportu- 

nity to heap up Money. This 1s evident from a Proce- 

dure of his this ſame Year. The ten Year's Truce, which | c,,/a4 
Frederick, had made with the Saracens, being now almoſt ub!i/h'd. 
apir'd, he caus'd a freſh Cruſado to be publiſh'd, as if 

e had intended to make a vigorous Puſh to reſtore the 

Affairs of Paleſtine. Upon this News, the Zeal of the 

briftians being rouz'd, vaſt Numbers took the Croſs - 

But whilſt they were getting ready to ſet out, another 

jul} appear d, which diſpens'd with their going for a 


in Sum of Money. 
England being then in profound Tranquility, Henry The King 
of ook this Opportunity to eſpouſe Eleanor, ſecond Daugh- marries E- 


r to Raymond, Earl of Provence. The Nuptials were leanor of 
ebrated with great Magnificence and Rejoicings, which ence. 
am d to preſage to the King more Happineſs than this 
lariage was attended with. The Solemnity of the Wed- 
ng and Coronation * of the new Queen being over, the 


King 


* Matthew Paris has given us a very particular Deſcription of 
ie Coronation, and what each Perſon perform'd in their reſpective 
unions, among which is this remarkable Paſſage, that the Earl 
Cheſter, 2 Lord High Conſtable) carried the Sword of St. 
ward, called Curteine, before the King, in token That he is 
rl of the Palace, and hath by Right a Power of Reſtraining the 
Vl (howd aft amiſs, M. Paris under the Year 1235, 
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King call'd a Parliament at Merton, where divers Statuts 
were enacted, which remain'd a long time in Force, by 
are now for the moſt part repeal'd ?. 

The War which the King of France had renewed, end. 
ed with his Expedition into Bretaign, without any Trey 
of Peace between the two Crowns, Henry, who wy 
not of a martial Temper, had done nothing towards con- 
tinuing it, and the Queen-Regent of France was very 
glad not to draw the Engliſh into France, during the 
Minority of the King her Son. 

But altho* England was not troubled with Wars abroad, 
the Kingdom was however diſturbed at home by the 
Diſcontents among the Nobility, upon the Promotion of 
a new Favourite, This was Wallis of Provence, Bro- 
ther“ to the Queen, who had been elected Biſhop of 
Valence, but had not yet been confirm'd by the Pope. This 
Prelate, who was but lately arriv'd in England, had gain 
the King's Affection to ſuch a degree, that nothing ws 
done but by his Advice ; and the Adminiſtration of all Pub- 
lick Affairs was entirely left to him. So great Fayour and 
Credit bred ill Blood in the Eng/iſhBarons, who ſaw them- 
{elves reduc'd to the ſame Condition from which they ime 
gin'd they had freed themfelves by the Expulſion of the i 
Poictevins. At a Parliament which was aſſembled this Ver in 
April, they complain'd of theſe Proceedings ſo boldly to 
the King, that he thought fit to retire to the Tower 
whither he wou'd have had the Barons to follow him. 
But finding none of them came to him, he return'd of 
his own accord into the City, and endeavour'd to gie 
them Satisfaction with regard to ſomè of their Grievantz 
in order to induce them to paſs over that which they 
jook'd upon as the principal One. He remov'd ſevenl 


Sheriffs who had abus'd their Authority, and n 
others 


* M. Paris fays the fame Day after the Coronation, the King 
went from London to Merton, a Monaſtery in Surry, where be 
met his Great Men, and enacted the Proviſions of Merton, which 
are the moſt antient Body of Laws after Magna Charta, and diy 
ded into eleven Articles or Chapters, 

*' Uncle. 
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athers in their Places. The Prince his Brother having 1236. 
complain'd of one Kichard Sward for having ſhown him 

ſome Diſreſpect, obtain'd that Sward ſhou'd be baniſh'd 

the Realm for his Inſolence. In fine, by ſome Alterati- 

ons which the King made at Court, to gratify the Barons, 

he believ'd he had brought them to Temper. But 

having a Mind to take this Occaſion to remove the Bi- 

ſhop of Chicheſter from the Chancellorſhip, in which Office 

he had behav'd unblameably, he had the Mortification to 

fnd that he refus'd to reſign it. To juſtify his Refuſal, 

he affirm'd, That he had been entruſted with that Office 

the Parliament, and therefore cou d not quit it but by 

the ſame Authority. 

Tho' the Parliament had granted the King a conſidera- The Empe- 
ble Subſidy for the Marriage of the Empreſs his Siſter, it 797 a | 
ppear'd that the Money had not been put to that Uſe. Emp ws "ou 
For Ambaſſadors from Frederick came to Court to demand Portion. 
the Portion promis'd their Maſter. If Peoples Re- 

lections on this Occaſion were not to the King's Advan- 

uge, thoſe which they hed cauſe to make quickly after 

upon his Unſteadineſs, were no leſs prejudicial to his Re- 

putation. All on a ſudden, when there ſcem'd to be leaſt 7, King 
W Reaſon to expect any ſuch Thing, he recall'd to Court recalls his 
Krave and Rievaulx, whom a little before he had proſe- eld Mini- 
cuted ſor their Miſdemeanours. Not content with this, Tiers. 

he plac'd in them again his whole Truſt and Confidence, 

s if he had ſeen Reaſon to be well ſatisfied with their 

lormer Conduct, Theſe pernicious Miniſters were hardly 

eltor'd ro their Poſts, but the ill Effects of their Coun- 

** the . of the King were viſible to all. In a 2 
arliament held that Year in June, at Wincheſter, Henry, „ * 
dy virtue of a Bull from * wou'd oY annulld 2 oe nes 
be Grants he had made during his Nonage, becauſe they Nonage. 
wanted the Pope's Confirmation. This frivolous Pretence 

ane ſhow'd how induſtriouſly he labour'd to enſlave 

imſelf more and more to the Court of Rome, inſtead of 
ndzavouring to throw off its Yoke. A Procedure ſo 

urectly contrary to the Rights and Prerogatives of the 

OWn, cou'd not but be look'd upon with Indignation : 

You. III. X x | Accords 
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1236. Accordingly the Parliament refus'd to conſent to th. þc 
voking of the Grants, chiefly on account of the Bull, wh h me 
the King built his Deſign upon. ; he 
He dreads As Henry's Conduct drew upon him the Contempt & b 
engaging his Subjects, this Contempt prov'd very prejudicty, Th 
w Har. him with reſpect to foreign Princes. They look'd u wi 
him as one not to be much dreaded, fince he cou'd ny i © 
be ſure of the Aſſiſtance of his People in caſe of need G 
On the other Hand, the Knowledge he himſelf had Wo 01 
his Subjects ſtood affected towards him, put him upon WM 
taking all poſſible Precautions to avoid a War with hj 1 
Neighbours. He choſe rather to give way to them yo. 1 
luntarily, than involve himſelf in Troubles, out of which“ 
he plainly ſaw he cou'd not extricate himſelf with Honou, n 
Makes a For this Reaſon he had deſerted the Duke of Bretaign; i 
Aiſbonora- and on the ſame account it was chat he ſuffer'd himfelt t « 
ble 4 — be bullied this very Year by the King of Scotland, who - 
Is of demanded the County of Northumberland with tha A 
$:otland. Haughtineſs as wou d have met with a mortifying Regul k 
if he had been to deal with any other Prince. But hoy " 
unjuſt ſoever his Pretenſions ſeem'd to be, Henry mad: P 
no Scruple to purchaſe Peace with the yearly Penſion 6 l 
eighty Marks, which he ſettled on the King of Scotlau - 
He took a Journey to York on purpoſe to negotiate thi n 
diſhonourable Treaty, uſing for a Pretence his fear of thi 
Scots entring into a League with the Welſh, He pretend 
ed likewiſe to be apprehenſive that Gilbert Marſhal, Ex 1 
of Pembroke, who had ſucceeded his Brother Richard, nc y 
married the King of Scotland's Siſter, wou'd take hol n 
7 this Opportunity to raiſe Commotions in the King .. 

om. 

122). In the mean Time, as the King daily perceiv'd that tt 5 
* 4 Great Men were eſtrang'd from him; and that ia ti 
ment, and Temper they were in, it wou'd be very difficult to ral h 
pretends to Money to fill his empty Coffers, he bethought him | 
condemns of an Expedient which he believ'd cou'd not {ail of Sud F 
22 ceſs. He call'd a Parliament, to which all the Lords p 
3 order to the Kingdom were ſummon'd, in order to debate ba; 
bbtain 4 {omg weighty Affairs of State. As ſoon as they We 7 


fs. 


— nel 
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met, à certain Prieſt, fam'd for Eloquence, told the Lords, 1237. 
be was commanded to lay before them the Occaſion of 
heir being aſſembled. After a ſhort Pauſe, he added, 
Tt the King having ſeriouſly reflected on the Abuſes 
which had crept into the Government, was extremely 
-oncern'd at his having contributed towards them by his 
Cireleſnels and ill Conduct: That he acknowledg'd, with 
Grief, that he had made uſe of imprudent and ſelfiſh 
Hixiſfters, who never having had in view the Good of 
the Kingdom, to which they were Strangers, had drawn 
him in by their pernicious Counſels, to do Things con- 
ary to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm: That to 
make amends, as far as was poſſible, for the Evils which 
his own Indiſcretion, and the Unfaithfulneſs of his Mi- 
niert had occaſion'd, he was determin'd to be guided no 
longer by the Advice of Foreigners, but to put the 
Adminiſtration of the Publick Affairs into the Hands of 
bis native Subjects: That he was perſwaded, they wou'd 
bour to the utmoſt of their Power to prevent the Op- 
preſſion of the People, to cauſe Juſtice and the Laws to 
flouriſh, and to reſtore the Crown to its former Luſtre. 
After having laid theſe Foundations, the Orator conti- 
nued, That the King defir'd his Parliament to conſider, 
that the Miſmanagements of his Treaſury, and the Debts 
he had contracted, were not the leaſt of the Miſdemean- 
ours his Ainiſtry might be charg'd with: That he hop'd 
they wou'd begin with applying a Remedy to this, upon 
his aſſuring them he wou'd conſent to any Expedients 
they ſhou'd propoſe to redreſs the other Abuſes : That 
therefore he requir'd of them an Aid proportion'd to his 
preſent Occaſions ; and that they might ſee he was in 
earneſt, he conſented beforehand, that they ſhou'd ap- 
point Commiſſioners to take Care that the Subſidy they 
ſhou'd grant him, be diſpos'd of for the neceſſary Ules 
of the Kingdom. If Henry had not been ſo well known, 
this Harangue might have had a ſudden Effect on the 
Parliament, But as they were but too ſenſible to what The Barons 
a Height he cou'd carry his Diſſimulation, all theſe ſub- Re2!y- 
niſſive Expreſſions were not able to move them. They 
mn "S731 
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1237- replied, That they had often er Subſidies to the King 
without having ever received any reciprocal Mark of jj, 
Affection; that ſince his Acceſſion to the Crown, jj, 
Dominions were covliderably leſſen'd, tho' he had 4. 
quently exacted from his Subjects very large Sums, which 
had been employ d only in inriching Foreigners, Toth 
vigorous Reply, the _ made Anſwer, That his own 
and his Siſter's Marriage had entircly exhauſted his Tre. 
ſure ; but if they wou'd grant him a Thirteenth & part of 
their Moveables, he promis'd them upon his Honay, 
he wou'd never injure or oppreis any Baron of the 
Realm. The Lords were not prevail'd upon by this 
Promiſe, which ſeem'd to them of little Moment, fince 
they cou'd nor rely upon the King's Word. And there 
fore they reply'd, That they had already granted the King 
a Subſidy for the Marriage of the Empreſs, but that he 
had diverted it to other Uſes; and that fince he hid 
married without asking their Advice, he might defray 
the Expences of his Wedding in the way he thought beſt, 
This Anſwer having convinc'd him that he ſtood in need 
of ſome ſtronger Engine to wreſt from them the Aid he 
demanded, he atrack'd them in a more ſenſible Par, 
The king He promiſed them to re-eſtabliſh the Charters of the King 
promiſes his Father; and to ſatisfy them that he really intended 
%, to cauſe them to be obſerved, he order'd the Execration 
baer, denounc'd formerly by Cardinal Langton againſt ſuch x 
70 be ob- ſhou'd break them, to be publiſh'd in all the Churches. 
ſervd. In fine, to gain them intirely, he added to his Council 

three Lords x whom he knew to be very acceptable to 

the Nobility. So many Advances from the Sovereign, and 

eſpecially the Re-eſtabliſhment of the Charters, had at 
The Far- length the Effect he defired. The Parliament ſuffering 
u, themſelves to be impos'd upon by theſe pretended De- 
Subſidy monſtrations of Sincerity, granted him the Subſidy requit d. 
upon cer- | However 
rainer ms 


* A Thirtieth. M. Paris. 
The Earl of Warren, William Ferrars, and John Geofſre), 
who ſwore they wou'd never be corrupted by Gifts to deviate 
from Truth, but wou'd always give the King good and whole 
ſome Advicc. M. Paris. ; 
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However they clogg'd it with two Conditions which were 


not ver leaſing to him. Firſt, that for the time to come 
he ſhou'd reject the Counſels of Foreigners, and adhere to 


the Advices of his Subjects. Secondly, that four Knights 
hou'd be choſen in ever County to collect and ſecure the 
Money in ſome Monaſtery, that it might be reſtored to 
every One again, in caſe the King ſhou'd not be as good 
a his Word. Notwithſtanding this Precaution, the Sub- 
{4 was no ſooner rais'd, but the King ſeiz'd it and ſquan- 
derd it away in uſeleſs Expences, even in Preſents to his 
Favorite Foreigners, who continued in his Council as be- 
fore, 


to repreſent to him in pretty ſharp Terms, the Ruin he 


were to no Purpoſe, Henry having a greater Reliſh for the 
[Counſels of the Foreigners, which were more agreeable to 
his Inclinations. Among thoſe that had the greateſt Aſ- 
cendent over the King, Hiſtory particularly mentions 
Simon de Montfort, Son to the famous Earl of Montfort, 
General of the Cruſado againſt the Albigenſes. This 
young Man, who for ſome Diſguſt had quitted the Court 
if France in order to make his Fortune in England, had 
onform'd himſelf ſo to the King's Humour, that few 
ere in greater Favour. I ſhall have frequent Occaſion to 
dak of him, in the Sequel of this Reign, under the 
tle of Earl of Leiceſter. | 
Altho' Henry had ſcarce any Thoughts of extending his 
Dominion over the Neighbouring Countries, a luck 
uncture procur'd him, before the End of this Year, an 
dantage which the moſt Illuſtrious of his Predeceſſors 
aal in vain endeavour'd to obtain. Lewellyn, Prince of 
vez, grown old and infirm, and finding himſelf perſe- 
ted by Griffyn his Son, cou'd think of no better Means 
d ſecure himſelf from his rebellious Practices, than b 
ting himſelf under the Protection of the King of Eng- 
, to whom he did Homage for his Dominions. This 
veding was ſo much the more extraordinary as he 
| V himſelf, 


Henry's Conduct occaſion'd ſuch loud Murmurings, 
that Prince Richard his Brother thought himſelf oblig'd his Bro- 
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1237. himſelf, as well as his Anceſtors, had all along exerted ther 
utmoſt to prevent the 5 the Sovereignty of 


the Engliſh. If Force of Arms had at any time compel 
them to it, they had always been ready to diſown thei 
Submiſſion, when ever a favorable Conjuncture offer'd, 
Arrival Whilſt the Engliſh were loudly complaining of tleit 
ef aLe- being expos'd to the Avarice of the King and his Foreign 
—_ Miniſters, a freſh Subject of Diſcontent unexpeRedly hap- 
pen'd by the Arrival of Otho the Pope's Legate, who wy 
come to plunder them of what they had left. The Cle. 
O dreading, not without Reaſon, theſe Extraordingy 
Legateſhips, the Sole Aim whereof was to pillage them, 
The Archbiſhop of Canterbury blamed che King very 
much for ſuffering the Legate to come into the Kingdom, 
without any apparent Neceſſity, and before he had given 
Notice of it to the Clergy and Parliament. But theſe 
Expoſtulations were all in vain. It wou'd not only have 
been very difficult to prevail with the King to ſend back 
the Legate; but it even appear'd that he himſelf had pri. 
vately ſent for him. His View was to ſcreen himſelf, un- 
der his Protection, from the Deſigns of his Subjects + 
gainſt him. The Pope took care not to loſe this Opportu- 
nity of ſending a Legate into ** in hopes that i 
Means of the King's Authority, he might be able wit 
Impunity to rifle the Charches. Thus the Engliſh fav 
themſelves expos'd at the ſame time to the Avarice of the 
King and Pope, who were united together for their De. 
ſtruction. 
Interview It was not upon England alone that the Legate had in 
of the Eye; his Deſign was to drain Scotland alſo, which ht 
Engl 8.4 therto had been free from the Exactions of the Court of 
and Scot- Rome. He believed he had met with a good Opportunl- 
land a: ty at an Interview which the Kings of England and Set 
York. land had at York, on account of the Scorch King's Pr. 


The Le- tenſions. As ſoon as the Conference, wherein the King of 
gate has 4 — ' +l 
Mind 70 go Scotland obtain'd an Augmentation of his Penſion *, . 
into Scot- over 
Jand; 


He was to have 3000. a Year in Land, ſays M. Paris; 1 1 
the Record, (Rot. Pat. 21. H. 3. M. 8.) it appears to N 
but 200l. per Annum, out of Cumberland and Northumberlans 
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aver, the Legate, Who had found ſome Excuſe to be pre- 1237. 
nt, let him know that he defign'd to go into Scotland, 

to regulate the Affairs of the Church. Alexander made An- f is ob- 
ſer, that he had never heard of any Legate ſent into Scor- pos'd by the 
land ; that there was ſtill leſs Occaſion for one in his $72 
Reign; and that, in a word, he wou'd not allow ſuch an 
Innovation as long as he ſat on the Throne. And added, 

that if notwithſtanding this Declaration, he ſhou'd perſiſt 

in his Deſign, he gave him Warning beforehand, that he 

was not abſolute Maſter of his own Subjects, and that per- 

hips it wou'd not be in his Power to protect him, if the 

People, fierce and ungovernable, ſhou'd fail in their Re- 

ſpect due to the Legare of the Pope. This laſt Particular 

was apparently the Reaſon of the Legate's altering his 

Mind, and of his ſtaying with the King of England, whom 

he found much more obſequious. 

John late Earl of Cheſter dying this Year without The Ear1- 
Iſſue, the King annex'd to the Crown that Earldom, which 4% of 
enjoy'd very great Privileges, and paid, in Money, to the 2 
Earl's Siſters what they were to receive from thence, or neee 
allow'd it out of other Lands. f 

About the ſame time, Henry receiv'd a Letter from the Birth of 
Emperor Frederick informiog him of the Birth of a Son Henry Son 
by [ſabella his Wife, to whom he had given the Name of 5 the Em- 
Henry, Adding, that he deſign'd the Kingdom of Sicily © ny 
tor the New-born Prince. 

Matthew Paris the Hiſtorian concludes the Occurrences Corruption 
of this Year, with a lively Deſcription of the Court of Y e 
Rome. What he ſays is the leſs to be queſtion'd, as it per ef 
comes from the Pen of a Mon, who liv'd and wrote at this . 
very time. But however it is this which has gain'd him ſo 
many Enemies, and put them upon endeavouring to the ut- 
moſt of their Power to render his Teſtimony of doubtful 
Authority, 

Simon ae Montfort, of whom I have already ſpoken, find- 1238. 
ing himſelf in great Favour at Court, ventur'd to caſt his Simon de 


Fire . Montfort 
y he Counteſs Dowager of Pembroke, Siſter to the \,, 


King. But as he was juſtly apprehenſive of Meeting with 5, 
"vi g With Siſter of 
great Obſtacles in his Deſign, he went a ſhorter way to he King's. 
4 — — P Sa work, 


His Mar- 
riage con- 


rons com- 


They en- 


chard, and It wou'd not be impoſſible to obtain of the King the Sati- 


redreſs of ers. In this Belief they enter'd into a Confederacy, and 
their Grie- bevin 
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work, by i ſure beforehand of the Princeſs's He. 
In a W ord, he manag'd his Matters ſo well, that the Kin 
found himſelf oblig'd to get them privately married in 5 
own Chapel. Prince Richard was extremely incensd 2 
this Marriage. He complain d of it bitterly to the King, 
and boJdiy remonſtrated to him how much he was in the 
wrong to give his Siſter to a younger Brother, whoſe Fr. 
tune was no way anſwerable to a Royal Family. The Kin 
excus'd himſelf in the beſt Manner he cou'd, from the Ne. 
ceſſity there was of haſtening the Marriage, adding, ther 
was now no Remedy, ſince the Wedding was ſolemniz'4 
and the Princeſs with Child. However, Montfort perceiy. 
ing that Prince Richard was highly cxaſperated agzinſ 
him, and ſearing he wou'd endeavour to get his Marriage 
annull'd, took a Journy to Rome, where he found Means to 
have it confirm'd by the Pope. Which done, he return'd 
to the King, who gave him a very kind Reception. 
This Marriage was not the only thing Richard thought 
he had reaſon to complain of. The great Credit of the 
Foreigners, who were always about the King's Perſon, 
created in him no lefs Uneaſineſs than in the reſt of the 
Barons. They all unanimouſly complain'd, that the King 
had violated his Promiſes, and that all the Money which 
he had exacted from his People on divers Pretences, ws 
employ'd only in inriching the Queen's Relations. As 
Prince Richard ſeem'd to have the Intereſt of the Public 
much at Heart, they believ'd that, under ſuch a Leader, 


faction they requir'd, eſpecially with regard to the Foreys- 


g the Prince at their Head, ſent the King word, that 
they deſir'd him to call to mind what he had promis'd 
them. This Confederacy, the Conſequences whereot 
Henry dr:aded, caus'd him to put on a ſeeming Moder. 
on, as he uſually did, when he found himſelf hard pꝛreſs d. 
Far from ſhowing any Reſentment, as they expected, he 
appointed a = to give them a favorable Anſwer. But 
they had been deceiv'd more than once, they were reſoly'd 
dot to be impoſed upon by this outward Mildnels. 4 


— — — 
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ſraded as they were, that the King ſought only to amuſe 1238. 
them, they came to London on the Day appointed, attend- 

with great Numbers of armed Men, reſolutely bent 

upon any Attempt. Henry was not ſo imprudent as to The King 
find out, at a time when he ſaw no State in a condition to 2 41 
ſupport him. He aſſur'd them that he really intended to 7. 
redreſs all Grievances, and to convince them of his Since- 

rity told them, he was willing to ſubmit to the Arbitrati- Rkegulati- 
on of a certain Number of Lords, the one Half of whom 2 2 

he wou'd appoint. This Propoſal being approv'd of, eee 
Commiſſioners were choſen on both Sides, who drew UP of the Stare 
certain Articles, to which the King was to conform him- propos d by 
fel for the future, in the Government of the Kingdom. e King. 
Thele Regulations were ſign'd by the King and the Barons, 

ind confirm'd by the Legate, who in all publick Affairs al- 

ways endeavour'd to interpoſe his Maſter's Authority. 

This ſame Legate met not at Oxford, whither he was TheLegate 
gone about ſome Affairs, with that Reſpect he was treat- 2. — fo 
ed with at Court. Tho' the Univerſity in a Body had re- : 
civ'd him with the Deference due to his Character, the 
Inſolence of ſome of his Domeſticks was the Occaſion that 
certain Scholars loſt the Refp:& which they ow'd him. 

Some young Students offering to enter into his Lodgings, 
vere repuls*d by the Porter in ſo rude a Manner as put them 
very much out of Humour. Whilſt they were ſtill in 
the Houſe, ſome of them going into the Kitchin, found 
there a poor riſſ Scholar begging for ſoine Relief of the 
Cook, who inſtead of an Alms threw a Ladle-full of boil- 
Ing Water in his Face. This barbarous Action provok'd 
Welſh Student who was Witneſs to it, to ſuch a degree, 
tit having a Bow in his Hand, he ſhot the Cook dead on 
the Spot with an Arrow. The Legate hearing of the Tu- 
mult, retir'd in a Fright into the Tower of the Church, 
where ke kept himſelf ſhut up till Night, dreading that the 
Infolence of the Scholars might reach his Perſon. As ſoon 
he thought he might go off with Safety, he haſten'd to 
te King, and complain'd of this Outrage, Jaying it to the 

harge of the whole Univerſuy, which he had already put 
under an Interdiff, The King appear'd extremely inrag'd 
2 . 8 at 
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1238. at the Inſult done the Legate, and to give him Satisfaction 
forthwith ſent the Fart of Warren to Oxford with orders 
to ſeize the moſt Guilty. This Bufinefs, which at 6:9 
made a great Noiſe, was at length huſh'd by the Mediation 
of the Biſhops, who prevail'd with the Vuiver/ay to nabe 
all the Submiſſions he requir'd *, 
Colaneſs Had this Accident happen'd a little later, England woud 
on li, not have come off lo cheap. Shortly after, Henry having 
end a. ſent the Emperor a Body of Troops, under the Command 
Pore. of Henry de Turbeville, the Pope, againſt whom they were 
employ'd, was ſo incens'd at it, that, for a good while, 
1 the Engliſh Eccleſiaſtichs were denied Admittance at the 
17 Court of Rome. This Quarrel made the Emperor hope, 
that he ſhou'd be able to gain the King his Brother. in- au 
to his Side. Accordingly, being deſirous to improve this 
Conjuncture, he diſpatch'd Ambaſſadors to him, who did 
all that lay in their Power to perſwade him to join with the 
Emperor againſt the Pope; but it was not poſſible for them 
to ſucceed. The King and the Pope ſtood too much in 
need of one another, to remain long at Variance. Tho 
the Pope look d upon himſelf as Sovereign Lord of England, 
yet he was not ignorant how averſe the Barons were to his 
Pretenſions, which the King's Authority was alone capable 
of keeping alive. Beſides, it was only thro' the Coun- 
tenance and Connivance of the King that he was enabled to 
rifle the Engliſh Clergy with Impunity. On the other 
Hand, Henry ſaw that none but the Pope cou'd ſuppom 
him againſt the Barons. Moreover in his Deſign of fi. 
ling the principal Church-Preferments with his Creature, 
he was very ſenſible he cou'd not do without the Pope's 
Autbority. It is no wonder therefore that the King and 
the Pope held together, ſince it fo greatly concern'd them 
to ſtand by one another, 


SAS ©. . . A 


The 


* The Tegate oblig'd all the Scholars to meet at St. Paul's Church 
(above a Mile from his Lodgings) and go on Foot to the Biſhop of 
Carliſle's Houſe, and there putting off their Caps, Gowns, and 
Shoes, to go to the Legare's Houle, and humbly crave Pardon and 


A&bſolution. 
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during theſe Tranſaction:, gave the King an Opportunir Dare of 
to a. k the firſt N towards = Aeta n wil 
with the Pope. Henry, ardently deſiring to procure this cheſter. 
rich Biſhoprick for the Biſhop of Valence his Brother-in- Henry 
hw, earneſtly recommended him to the Monks the E- reden 
tors. But notwithſtanding his Sollicitations, they Brother e- 
made choice of the Biſhop of Chicheſter High Chan- lected, but 
cellor of England. Tho' the King found he was dil- = 1 
appointed as to the Monks, yet he deſpair'd not to ſuc- 2 3 
cced by another way. He knew the Pope wanted no- 
thing more than to ſec him make ſome Advances towards 
:Reconciuation. The Intereſt of the Court of Rome re- 
quir'd it, and ſeldom does that Court neglect what may 
tum to its Advantage In this Belief, Henry ſent Am- 
baſladors thither, who, after making ſome Submiſſions in 
S their Maſter's Name, got the Election of the Biſhop of 
E Chicheſter annull'd by the Apoſtolical Authority. | 
The Biſhop of Wincheſter, whoſe Death I have juſt The Bihop 
mentioned, was juſtly look'd upon as one of the chief 4 — 
Authors of the Troubles in this Reign. It was he that ad- chief Cart 
vis d the King to annul the two Charters of the King his of the 
Father, and to ſend for Foreigners into the Kingdom, Troubles in 
in order to commit to them the Adminiſtration of the . Reign. 
Publick Affairs. Theſe two Articles were a perpetual 
Occaſion of Diſcontent among the Nobles, and at length 
vere attended with very fatal Conſequences. The Death Death of 
of this pernicious Counſellor was preceeded by that of 5 
Joauna, Queen of Scotland, Siſter to Henry. ie was 
The Manner in which the Kingdom was govern'd, Plot 4. 
was diſpleaſing to all the World. So that it was not at 347 ft the 
ll ſtrange, there ſhou'd be ſome People, who, by ill 78. 
Means endeavour'd to get rid of the King. This Year, 
i Villain pretending to be mad, found Means to get into 
his Chamber by Night, with deſign to kill him; but 
being diſappointed by the King's paſſing that Night in 
the Queen's Apartment, he was taken and puniſh'd ac- 
cording to his Deſert. Before he died, he declared that 
liam de Maris was the Author of the Conſpiracy, in 
„% „᷑ ꝝ᷑ “t.. mob 
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at the Inſult done the Legate, and to give him Satisf:Rig, 
forthwith ſent the Earl of Warren to Oxford with ord; 
to ſeize the moſt Guilty. This Bufinels, which at fi 
made a great Noiſe, was at length huſh'd by the Mediation 
of the Biſhops, who prevail'd with the Vniverſiiy to mute 
all the Submiſſions he requir'd &. 

Had this Accident happen'd a little later, England woud 
not have come off ſo cheap. Shortly after, Henry having 
ſent the Emperor a Body of Troops, under the Command 
of Henry de Turbeville, the Pope, againſt whom they were 
employ'd, was ſo incens'd at It, that, for a good while, 
the Engliſh Eccleſiaſtichs were denied Admittance at the 
Court of Rome. This Quarrel made the Emperor hope, 
that he ſhou'd be able to gain the King his Brother-in-lzy 
to his Side, Accordingly, being deſirous to improve this 
Conjuncture, he diſpatch'd Ambaſladors to him, ho did 
all that lay in their Power to perſwade him to join with the 
Emperor againſt the Pope; but ic was not poſſible for them 
to ſucceed. The King and the Pope ſtood too much in 
need of one another, to remain long at Variance, Tho 
the Popelook'd upon himſelf as Sovereign Lord of England, 
yet he was not ignorant how averſe the Barons wereto his 
Pretenſions, which the King's Authority was alone capable 
of keeping alive. Beſides, it was only thro' the Coun- 
tenance and Connivance of the King that he was enabled to 
rifle the Engliſh Clergy with Impunity. On the other 
Hand, Henry ſaw that none but the Pope cou'd ſuppon 
him againſt the Barons. Moreover in his Deſign of fl 
ling the principal Church-Preferments with his Creatures, 
he was very ſenſible he cou'd not do without the Pope's 
Authority. It is no wonder therefore that the King and 
the Pope held together, ſince it fo greatly concern'd them 
to ſtand by one another, 
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* The Tegate oblig'd all the Scholars to meet at St. Paul's Church 
(above a Mile from his Lodgings) and go on Foot to the Biſhop a 
Carliſie's Houſe, and there putting off their Caps, Gowns, and 
Shoes, to go to the Legates Houle, and humbly crave Pardon and 
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during theſe Tranſaction:, gave the King an Opportunit — 
to * the firſt Ae towards 1 A Twin 
with the Pope. Henry, ardently deſiring to procure this cheſter. 
ich Biſhoprick for the Biſhop of Valence his Brother- in- 3 1 
hw, earneſtly fecommended him to the Monks the E- n 
ors, But notwithſtanding his Sollicitations, they Brother e- 
made choice of the Biſhop of Chicheſter High Chan- /e#tcd, but 
cellor of England. Tho' the King found he was diſ- = 2 
ppointed as to the Monks, yet he deſpair'd not to ſuc- 5. TOs 
ceed by another way. He knew the Pope wanted no- 

thing more than to ſec him make ſome Advances towards 
:Reconciuation. The Intereſt of the Court of Rome re- 

quir'd it, and ſeldom does that Court neglect what may 

tum to its Advantage In this Belief, Henry ſent Am- 

baſladors thicher, who, after making ſome Submiſſions in 


their Maſter's Name, got the Election of the Biſhop of 


| Chicheſter annull'd by the Apoſtolical Authority. 


The Biſhop of Wincheſter, whoſe Death I have juſt TI Bihop 
mentioned, was juſtly look'd upon as one of the chief 4 _ 
Authors of the Troubles in this Reign. It was he that ad- chief Cauſe 
vis d the King to annul the two Charters of the King his of the 
Father, and to ſend for Foreigners into the Kingdom, Troubles in 
in order to commit to them the Adminiſtration of the i Reign. 
Publick Affairs. Theſe two Articles were a perpetual 
Occaſion of Diſcontent among the Nobles, and at length 
vere attended with very fatal Con ſequences. The Death Death of 
of this pernicious Counſellor was preceeded by that of Foe ves 
Joauna, Queen of Scotland, Siſter to Henry. A 

The Manner in which the Kingdom was govern'd, Plot a- 

ws diſpleaſing to all the World. So that it was not at gainft he 
il ſtrange, there ſhou'd be ſome People, who, by ill Kg. 
Means endeavour'd to get rid of the King. This Year, 
i Villain pretending to be mad, found Means to get into 
his Chamber by Night, with deſign to kill bim; but 
being diſappointed by the King's paſſing that Night in 
the Queen's Apartment, he was taken and puniſh'd ac- 
cording to his Deſert. Before he died, he declared that 
William de Maris was the Author of the Conſpiracy, in 

7 es 5; Sa. which 
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1238. which ſeveral others were engag'd. However, either out 
of Careleſneſs, or for ſome other Reaſon, no Inquiry wy 
made into the Matter. 

1239. I ſhall begin the Relation of the Occurrences of 1, 
„r Year 1239, with obſerving ſome Effects of the Capricioug 
King's In- 3nd changeable Lemper of Henry. The Knowledge of the 
conſtancy, Character and Genius of this Prince is abſolutely neceſſ. 

ry, for the better underſtanding the Springs and Cauſe 

of what paſs'd in this Reign. As he neither lov'd'ng 

hated, but as it pleas'd thoſe who had got the Aſcendent 

over him, it is no wonder that he frequently alter'd his 
Inclinations and Maxims. He ſometimes loaded with Ez. 

vours and Careſſes, Perſons who in a few Days afte 

found themſelves in Diſgrace ; and very often he reſtor 

to his Service ſuch as he had ſhamefully diſmiſs'd, | 

| have already taken Notice, that after having perſecuted the 
n ge Earl of Pembroke, he had reſtor'd to Gilbert his Brother 
. the Office of Grand Marſhal &. Gilbert, who imaging d 
diſeracs he was in the King's good Graces, was very much ſur. 
withour Priz'd, when one Day as he came to wait upon him, he 
Cauſe. was, contrary to Cuſtom, denied Entrance. He com- 
plain'd of it to the King himſelf, by one of his Friends 

who beſought him to let him know the Reaſon why ſuch 

an Affront was offer'd to a Lord of fo great DiltinRion, 

Henry replied, It was becauſe Richard, Brother to the 

Earl, had been a Traitor, and had continued in his Treaſon 

till the time of his Death; and therefore he repented of 

having. inveſted him with the Office of Marſhal, tht 

which however he cou'd deprive him of whenever he 

pleaſed. This Anſwer oblig'd the Earl to withdraw from 

Court, and retire into the North of England to ſecure 

himſelf from the Plots of his Enemies, who had ſtirr'dup 


the King againſt him. | 
Another 


* Gilbert was rcſtor'd to his Brother's Office and Inheritance j 
the Interceſſion of the Archbiſhop, as appears by the King's Leiter 
to Lewellyn till extant, But I don t remember Rapin any With 
wenttons it. 
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Another Inſtance of this Prince's Fickleneſs is this. 1239. 
do far was he from having reſented the Affront Simon de The King 
Montfort had done the Royal Family, that he had conti- — . 
nued him in Favour as before, and at laſt made him Earl mon de 
of Leiceſter. And yet, a few Days alter, having given Montfort 
him this freſh Mark of his Eſteem, he publickly charg'd f * 
him with debauching his Siſter, and bribing the Pope to aa. 
confirm his Marriage. This Accuſation cou'd never be 
more out of Seaſop, fince the Time to inquire into this 
Matter was elapſed ; and beſides, he had caus'd the Wed- 
ding to be celebrated in his Preſence, and in his own 
Chapel. The Earl, dreading the Effects of his Reſent- , ,, ;,; 
ment, departed that very Day with his Lady for France, into 
where he remain'd till the King's Diſpleaſure was France. 
overs 

I ſhall bring but one Inſtance more of the variableneſs Hen: 
of this Monarch, of which one ſees Proofs enough in publiſhes 
almoſt all the Actions of his Life. He was not afraid, % Bull of 
the Year before, to break with the Pope, by ſending Suc- ExXCommuse 
cours to the Emperor. And yet, a few Months after, e 
Frederick having been ſolemnly excommunicated, Henry Emperor. 
order'd the Bull of Excommunication to be publiſhed in 
all the Churches in his Kingdom. This Proceeding was 
book d upon as the more ſtrange, becauſe as Brother-in-law 
to the Emperor, he might have excus'd himſelf with a 
pood Grace from doing it, or at leaſt been ſo backward 
in the Matter, as to make it appear that he did it againſt 
the Grain, 

This fame Year the Queen was deliver'd of a Prince, Birth of 
who was called Edward, and having in proceſs of Time Dinge Ed- 
lucceeded his Father, prov'd one of the moſt illuſtrious ward. 
Monzrchs that ever ſway'd the Engliſb Sceptre, 

The Exactions which Ocho the Legate continued daily Tz, Fe 


vo impoſe on the Churches, had at length compell'd the gare's Ex- 
Biſhops to carry their Complaints to the Pope, who had ne. 

twice by his Letters called him home ; but the King had 

ſtill oppos'd it. At length the Prelates, tired with the 

= Demands of the Cardinal, who daily invented 
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and conſult how to put a ſtop to theſe Oppreſſions, Th, 
had ſcarce begun to treat of their Affairs, when the Ly, 
came into the Aſſembly, and demanded a Subſidy for tip 
preſſing Occaſions of the Holy See. This freſh Deny 
having put them beyond all Patience, they roundly tg 
him, that they were determined to endure his Oppreſſgg, 
no longer; and to prevent any further Sollicitations, the 
broke up immediately. A Denial ſo peremptory, which 
ſhou'd have made him ſenſible how much the Cler wer 
diſheartned, had no other Effect but to cauſe Ya to 
turn to the Religions Houſes, who were fain to furnif 
what the Biſhops had refuted. 

This Legate, like all the reſt that had been in England 
before him, was inſatiable. After he had with Imuniy 
extorted large Sums from England, he had a Mind 9 
do the ſame in Scotland, tho he had already been n. 
fus'd Entrance there: But he was not a Man to be di. 
e K. at one Denial. With this Deſign he ſet ou, 
attended by ſome Exgliſp Barons, without ever troubling 
himſelf about getting the King of Scotland's Conſent 
before- hand. Upon his Arrival on the Borders, he vs 
met by the King, not to do him Honour, but to hindx 
his going any further. This Oppoſition, which hoy. 
ever he had Realon to expect, offended him to ſuch | 
Degree, that in his Paſſion he threatned Alexander, why 
an wer'd him in a louder Tone, and let him ſee that he dd 
not value his Threats. They wou'd have came to: 
downright Quarrel, if the Exngliſ Lords had not inte- 
poſed to make up the Difference. They prevalld z 
length with the King of Scotland, tho' not without grit 
Difficulty, to give the Legate leave for this once to em 
into his Kingdom. But Alexander wou'd not agree ! 
it, but on Condition that the Legate ſhou'd acknowledg 
under his Hand and Seal, that it was out of pure Conk 
ſcenſion for his Perſon, and that this ſhou'd not be drm 
into a Precedent. All Obſtacles being remov'd, the Let 
came to Edinborough, where he exacted ſome Mon! 
from the Scotch Clergy, which was the ſole End of Ii 
Journey. Ls 
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Ir the Clergy of England had to deal with a greedy 1239. 
(rdinal, the reſt of the King's Subjects were in no better Henry 
Ciſe, Henry, Who cou'd not without great Difficulty, har ge 
vain Sub/edies Of the Parliament, let no Opportunity Earl of 
ſlip of extorting Money from private Perſons, by all forts Kent; 
Means. Hubert de Burg, whom he had left unmoleſted 
or ſome Years, Was now proſecuted afreſh, for the ſame 
Ames he had been charg'd with before, and which 
vere thought to be entirely forgotten. This Cauſe was 
dkmnly tried before an Aſſembly of the Barons, where 
w ſaid, he vindicated his Innocence by inconteſtable 
Proofs, However, as he had Reaſon to dread a Sentence why com- 
hich the King himſelf was ſolliciting againſt him, he pownds rhe 
tought twould be his wiſeſt way to compound Matters Matter 
zich him, and not ſtay for the Deciſion of the Judges. om * 
\ccordingly he reſign'd into the Hands of the King = I 
his belt Eſtates &, for which Henry dropp'd the Pro- 
ecution. 

find my ſelf indiſpenſably oblig'd frequently to re- 71249. 
m to the ſame Subject, I mean the Exactions of the Great Fx- 
ng and Court of Rome, becauſe they are the moſt con- actions of 
derable Occurrences of this Reign ; at leaſt to the Time _ Fs 
e are now ſpeaking of. But altho' theſe Things ſeem 5 
little Importance, they ſerve however to diſcover the 
tate of the Kingdom at that Time, which was inceſſantly 
flag d, one while by the King, and another while by 
Pope. Thele Extortions were carried to that Height, 
ut one can't help being ſurpriz d that the Engliſh ſhou'd 
ar them with ſuch Patience, under a King ſo weak 
$ Henry, and deſtitute of all Aſſiſtance, except from the 
ourt of Rome. But this Aſſiſtance was that which to 
bem ſeem'd moſt formidable, the Calamities of the late 
leign them dread the involving the Kingdom in 
e ike Confuſion. One wou'd think however, that 
e Biſhops ſhou'd have reſolv'd to take ſome Meaſures 
d {creen themſelves from theſe Oppreſſions, in a Synod 


they 
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* Four of his ſtrongeſt Caſtles, viz. Blanch-Caftle, Groſmund i 
ales, Screnefrith and Hatfield, M. Paris fi z It W 
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24. thy | held at Londum for that Purpoſe. They hw 
, „ colphain'd that the King kept. for his own uſe alf fh. 
1 6 vacant Benefices; and that he obſtructed all Electiong ti 

againſt the ſuch were choſen as he had a Mind ſhou'd be ſo. 7 
King. even proceeded to excommunicate the Authors of thei, 
pernicious Counſels. But Heury never minded their Com. 
aints as long as he was ſure of the Pope's Protection: 
for whom he ſhow'd ſo great Regard tnd Deſcrence 3 
cannot be conceiv'd. When the Emperor ſent Ambaſſ. 
dors to complain of his having caus'd the Sentence gg 
Excommnication to be publiſh'd againſt him, he moſt ſhame. 
fully anfwer'd, That being Yaſal to the Pope, he coud 
not diſpenſe with obeying him. In the mean time the 
Legate continued his Exactions. After he had drain! 
the Churches and Monaſteries of immenſe Sums, under 
colour of Procurations, and a thouſand other Pretence, 
he diſcover'd, by a. new fort of Oppreſſion, how link 
Meaſures the Court of Rome then kept. with the Exyliſ, 
He order'd it to be publiſh'd throughout the Kingdom, 
that he had Power not only to abſolve from their Voy 
all that had taken the Cro/s, but like wiſe to oblige them 
to compound for their Abſolution by Money, under Pa 

of Excommunication. | 2 

1 But this was a Trifle in compariſon of what the Lat 
ceſſve De- demanded ſhortly after of the Clergy. On Pretence of 
»mands of ſecuring the Peace of the Church, againſt the pretended 
4 4% Aſſaults of the Emperor, the Pope required of all tis 
: "hag Engliſh Eccleſraſticks the Fifth Part of their Goods ; and it 
King, inſtead of oppoſing, promoted this 'ExaCtion to 
the utmoſt of his Power. The Biſhops ar firſt ſomeyhu 
exerted themſelves, and refus'd not only to comply wit 
the Legate's Demands, but even to contribute any Thing 
at all towards the pretended Wants of the an St, 
But the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was willing k 
live in Quier, and afraid of the imperious Temper ot 
Pope, having conſented to give in lieu of the 'Fifih 
his Goods, a fifth Part of his Kents ; the reſt followed 
Example. However, the Legate refus'd a good whik f 
accept of an Offer ſa much below his Demand 4 it % 
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Matter had been to give the Clergy his Maſter's own 1240. 
Good. This was the laſt Money the Archbiſhop of Le Are 
Canterbury. gave rhe Pope. This Prelate, who Icd a tru- m— 12 
ly Chriſtian Life, perceiving it was impoſſible to redreſs Prat | 
the Grievances Which were daily introduc'd, as well into where he 
the Church as State, retir'd into France, to the Monaſtery dies. 
of Vontigniac, Where he died this fame Year, He was 
nom d by the Council of Lyons, fome Years after his 
Death. | 

Upon the Archbiſhop's Retreat, the Court of Rome The Pope 
no longer kept any Meaſures with the Clergy of Eng- nominates 
und. Hardly was this Impoſition levied, - when one 389 Ex 
I Peter Roſs (a), the Pope's Nuntio arriv'd with Orders to ranch = 
al the Biſhops* and Patrons of Livings, to prefer to the nefices. 
vacant Benefices, three hundred Italiaus, whole Names the 
Pope had ſent ; with an expreſs Prohibition to confer any 
Benefice, till the Foreigners were all provided for. But ye ſends 4 
ths was not the ſole End of his coming. His main Bu- Nuntio, 
ſineſs was to ſqueeze Money from the Monaſteries, under 2% tries 
Pretence that the Pope ſtood in need of an extraordinary pts hy 
Supply to defend the Church againſt her Perſecutors. Hi- from 4 
therto the Pope had acted with Authority: But on this Abies. 
Occaſion he judg'd it more proper to make uſe of Cun- 

ng. To bring about his Deſigns, the Wuntio went 

0 all the Religious Houſes, and tried, by Promiſes and 

hreats, to engage each Abbot in particular to aſſiſt tlie 

Pope in his preſſing Neceſſities, He gave them to un- 

rand that uch an Abbot had promis'd ſuch a Sum, 

d therefore it wou'd be a Shame, and perhaps of ill 
onſequence, not to follow fo good an Example. -Af- 

fr he had got ſome to give it under their Hands, that 

key wou'd furnith ſo much, he made uſe of their Notes 

d duce the Reſt to the ſame Compliance, enjoyning 

tren to them all, on Pain of Excommunication. But The King 
6 Abbots of St. Edmundbury and Battie thought theſe backs the 
doceedings ſo ſtrange and arbitrary, that they complain'd Nu»#10, 

them to the King cven before the Legate's Face. Heu- 


Peirus Rubens, 


—— — — x — — ———ů—u 


one of his Caſtles to impriſon them. This Stratagen 


The Legate 


demands a; 


freſh Sub- 

fidy,uhich 
the Clergy 
deny. 


He finds 
means to 
ditide 
them, 


The King 
ſends Fu- 

ftices into 
the Coun- 
ties to ex- 

vort Mo- 

ney. 
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757. far from giving Ear to their juſt Complaints, ,, 
ceiv'd them with Frowns, and even offer d the 7,,, 


being blown up, the Nuntio durſt not purſue what he tut 
begun. But the Legate conven'd the Clergy once me 
in order to obtain a treſh Szb/idy, ever on Pretence of i 
War with the Emperor. To this new Demand, t 
Clergy made Anſwer, that ſince the Emperor was not 4, 
communicated by the Church, but by the Pope alone, tha 
wou'd not concern themſelves in the Quarrel : That U. 
ſides, they were too Poor to anſwer all the Pope's Ex: 
ons, and that, ſuppoſing they were able to do it, thy 
wou'd no longer endure that the Church of England ſhout 
be Tributary to Rome in the manner ſhe had been fy 
ſome Time. During the long ſtay the Legate had mk 
in England, he had remark'd enough. of the Tempe d 
the Engliſh, to know that his belt way was not to al 
perate them too much, in the Diſpoſition they were z 
with regard to the Pope. However, not to omit g 
thing that might contribute to the accompliſhing l 
Maſter's Orders, he bethought himſelf of another Ex 
dient. This was to divide the Clergy, in which ti 
King ſerv'd him effectually, by promiſing ſome Penſn 
and Prefermerits, and frightening others by Threats, Ti 
way ſucceeded ſo well, that at length each complied tod 
in particular, what in a Body they had refus'd, the ad 
unwilling being forced to follow the Majority. 
Whilſt the Clergy were thus expos'd to the Avaric! 
the Court of Rome, the King lent Fuſtices- [tinerant, tin 
all the Counties, under Pretenge of redreſſing Grievan 
and eaſing the People. But it was ſoon perceived, ti 
this was only a Means contriv'd to oppteſs ſeveral prin 
Perſons, by Fines and Confiſcations, which brougit! 
very conſiderable Sums to his Treaſury. This Oppril 
on caus'd loud Murmurs amongſt the Engliſh, who fax 
themſelves expos'd at the ſame Time to the Tyran 
the Eccleſfaſtical and Civil Powers, | 
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The King's natural Fickleneſs not letting him love or 240. 
hte the lame Perſons any long Time, he recall'd, this * 47 
Yer, the Earl of Leiceſter, who fer out quickly after ,,j, of 
for the Holy Land, where he made no long Stay. Gilbert Leiceſter 
Tal of Pembroke was likewiſe receiv'd into Favour, thro' og Pem- 
the powerful Interceſſion of Prince Richard. This Prince, broke. 
having the Year before taken upon him the Croſs, departed 
for Jeruſu em, in Company with the Earl of Salisbury, 


nd ſeveral other Noblemen. 


g Towards the latter End of this Year, the Earl of Flan- * — 
2 b | an- 
came to London, and did the King Homage, for a 4 1 * 


penſion of five hundred Marks, which was paid him year- Homage 10 
There are ſome who queſtion whether it was cuſto- -h, King 
mry in thoſe Days to grant Penſions inFee, on condition of ſor his Pen- 

me military Service, and of Homage. But this evidently fron, 
ppears, from ſeyeral Agreements made between the Kings of 

wiand and divers Foreign Princes, the Tenour of which 

to be ſeen in the Collection of Publick Acts (a) *. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1241, England at length rzar. 
$rid of Orho the Legate, who was recall'd by an ex- The Legate 
rels Order. Hitherto he had found Means to have his el. 
emiſſion continued through the King's Interceſſion. 

Put now he did not think fit to get him to ſpeak in his 

half, He knew the Pope was ſeiz'd by a Diſtemper of 

hich, in all appearance, he wou'd never recover: And 

derefore he was defirous of not being in England, when 

tb News of his Death ſhou'd come. He had roo much 

alon to fear, that during the Vacancy of the Holy See, 

e Money might be ſtopp'd which he had ſcrap'd toge- 

er. *Tis affirm'd, that he carried off more than he left paris. 

the Churches and Aonaſteries. Gregory IX. died quick- 


(a) See AF, pub. T. I. p. 1, 4, 22, 27, 168, re. The 
It Volume begins with an Agreement, dated 17. 1101. be- 
een Henry I, and Robert Earl of Flanders, whereby the King 
ds himſelf to pay the Earl 400 Marks per. Ann. in Fee, on 
dndition of his ſending the King 500 Horſe, when he ſhou'd 
nt them. Rymer obſerves, that this Act is a more antient 
of than any the French can produce, that the Earls of Flaz- 
were Vaſſals to their Kings. 


Vor, III. 22 2 ly 
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1241. ly after, as the Legate had foreſeen, and the Emperor gp. 
the King advice of it immediately, that he might fog 
the Money which had been levied on the Kingdom, fo 
the deceaſed Pope: But the Legate was gone off with! 

He is rifes He was however fo unfortunate in his Return to [tal a 
by the Em- to fall into the Hands of the Emperor's People, who ſtrppe 


peror 5Peo- him of all his Riches. This was the Fruits of then 


ple. um. 


berleſs Oppreſſions and Extortions the Cardinal had ©, 
mitted in England. Thus, the Noney exacted on yy, 
rence of employing it againſt the Emperor, turn'd to th 
; Emperor's own Benefit. 
Schi/m af- The Death of Gregory IX. caus'd a Schiſme which hf. 
Pa -. of ed *rill the next Year. During this Time, Roſſi and Prin 
Gregory. Whom the Legate had left behind in Ezglard, in Quin 
The Nuu- of Nuntio's, continued their Extortions without 2 
t10's conti- Senſe of Shame or Juſtice, Pupine being gone to lrelm 
2 ge, with the King's Permiſſion, exacted ſrom the Clergy ther 
XACHIONS, ; ] 
fifteen hundred Marks, a very large Sum at that Tine 

for a Country where Money was extremely ſcarce, 5 

that the Death of Gregory IX, brought but little Rely 

to the Engliſb, tho they imagin'd they had reaſon tor. 

joice at it as a great Deliverance, ſince none of the Pops 

his Predeceſſors had carried their Exactions to that Heighh 

Simoniacal 25 he had done. The following Inſtance is a clear EN. 
Propoſatef dence of what he was capable of doing. Some Time b. 
C 3 fore his Death he had caus'd to be propos'd to the Abit 
* of Peterborough, that if he wou'd give him, under aby 
row'd Name, one of the Monaſtery's Livings of tw 
hundred Pounds * a Year, he wou'd rent it out tc hin 
again at an hundred, and by that Means they hou! 
ſhare the Beneſice between them. But the Abbot wm 
honeſt a Man to agree to ſuch a Bargain. He even « 
ainted the King with the Matter; who being mit 
ſenſible of the ill Conſequences of it, hinder'd, by i 
Authority, the Abbot from being conſtrain'd to conyl; 
Had the Pope ſucceeded in his Project, all the Ben 
in England would ſoon have been in the Hands of tt 


Pops 


Marks. M. Patris. 
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Pope, Biſhops, and Abbots. At leaſt, tis to be pre- 1241. 
{um'd that Gregory wou'd not have been ſatisfied with 

hit, but deſign'd it only as an Eſſay towards rendring 

tis Project more general. 

The Clergy were not the only Sufferers in England. The King 
The Reſt of the People were no leſs expos'd to the extorrs 
King's Oppreſſions than the Clergy were to the Pope's. mw 
The Jews in particular were every now and then roughly jr ? 
handled ; for out of their Pockets it was that the King 
luſuzly ra1s'd the Money to defray his extraordinary Ex- 
pences. Thomas Earl of Savoy, Uncle to the Queen, be- Arrival of 
ing come this Year into England, the King receiv'd him -e Earl of 
with ſuch Magnificence, that not knowing how to pro- Savoy. 
wide Money for this Charge otherwiſe, he forc'd the 
run to preſent him with twenty thouſand Marks, on 
pan of being expelb d the Kingdom. 

The King was ſo deſirous of enriching the Queen's Henry PR 


J Relations, that he was never weary of ſhewing them rheQueer's 
„rs of his Affection. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury Brother 
ing the laſt Year, as was obſerved, Henry us'd ſo many _ 


Toſtances, and other leſs lawful Means, that he got Boni- biſhop.) 

we the Queen's Brother to be elected to the Archiepiſcopal | 
*. Thus was ſeen at the Head of the Church of Eng- 

hid, a young Man and a Foreigner, ignorant of the 

Lis, Cuſtoms and Language of the Kingdom, and con- 

Equently incapable of diſcharging the Functions of that 

Dignity as he ought. 

| Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke, dying this Year *, Walter Death of 
Ws Brother demanded of the King to be inveſted in the the Earl of 
ice of Grand Marſbal, which was Hereditary in their hr wg 
iy. Henry at firſt in a great Paſſion denied him, al- ceeded by 
ging that his two Brothers had been Traytors and Re- Vis Bre- 


and that he himſelf had been preſent at a Tournament, er. 
is WP otrary to his Commands. However this Lord, having 
vi found 


He was kill'd by the Unrulineſs of his Horſe, whoſe Reins 
aking at a Tournament at Hertford he was flung down, and his 


Pot being hung in the Stirrup, caus'd him to be almoſt kick d 
Death. 41. Paris, Anno 1241, 
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The Affairs 
of Wales. 


Brady's 
App. N. 
107, 


Deathof to prior Engagements. 


the Em- 
preſs, an 
Eleanor 
of Bre- 
taign. 
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found means to make the Queen his Friend, obtain , 
length what he demanded. 

The Affairs ot the Welſh employ'd the King: 20nd 
Part of this Year. Lewellin, Prince of Wales, having dt. 
parted this Life in a very advanc'd Age, had left Iſſustyy 
Sons, David, and Griffin, who were to. ſhare his Iaber. 
tance : But David had ſeiz'd the Whole, and morcorg 
detain'd his Brother in Priſon. Altho', ever ſince th 
Homage which Lewellin had voluntary ſubmitted to, Ht. 
ry might juſtly look upon ales as a Fief of the Crow, 
he wou'd not perhaps have concern'd himſelf in this My. 
ter, had not the Wife of Griff induc'd him to it. Thi 
Princeſs having applied herſelf to him for Protection, po 
mis'd him, in her Husband's Name, a Preſent of fix hun. 
dred Marks, and an annual Tribute of three Hundred, 
he wou'd free the Prince out of Priſon and put him j 
Poſſeſſion of his Right. Heury having accepted of thi 
Offer, ſent to David to releaſe the Priſoner, and ſai 
him as to his Claims, threatning him in Caſe of Refu 
with a fierce War, till he ſhould obzy. David findingh 
was not in a Condition to reſiſt at a Time when m 
ny of his Subjects were in their Hearts for the Princehi 
Brother, took a Courſe which to him ſeem'd more ſur 
than That of Arms. He out-bid his Siſter-in-law, a 
made more advantagious Propoſals, which were accepted 
As Henry had only a View to his own Intereſt in grantin 
his Protection to Griffin, he eſpous'd without a Me 
ment's Conſideration the contrary Side as ſoon as he fir 
he ſhou'd be a Gainer by it. Accordingly from Grifai 
Protector, he turn'd his Enemy; and for fear that Prin 
ſhou'd eſcape out of Priſon, he took upon him to ſeen 
ſafely confin'd in the Tower of London. Thus it ws tit 
this Prince made no Conſcience of ſelling by Turns 
Protection to the two oppoſite Parties, without troublup 
himſelf on which Side Juſtice lay, or having any Regi 


The ſame Year the Empreſs 1/abella, Siſter to the K; 
died in Childbed. Her Death was quickly follow d 
That of Elcavor of Bretaige, who had been ge 
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boy Years in Briſtol Caſtle. This Princeſs, tho' re- 12.4. 
cd to ſo wretched a Condition, cou'd never be 

bought during her long Impriſonment to recede in the 

gat from her Right, in Order to obtain ſome Favour 

which ſhe cou'd not expect upon any other Terms. 

Shortly after, Henry was engag'd in a very troubleſom Occaſion 

Puſineſs, in which he came off but very badly as uſual, J eſe 
nd which entirely made him loſe the little Eſteem his |. 
Subjects had {till left for him. Before Prince Richard ſet England 
out for the Holy Land, he had inveſted him with the 424 
Farldem of Poictou, tho' France was in Poſſeſſion of France. 
ood Part of it, ever ſince the Conqueſts of Philip Au- 
n. This Province being thus parted between the 
two Crowns, Lewis thought likewiſe that he had a Right 
to inveſt with it Earl Alphonſo his Brother. The which 
prov'd the Occaſion of a War between the two Mo- 
archs. 

Henry being extremely provok'd at this Proceeding of 1242. 
Luis in inveſting the Prince his Brother with Poictou, e 
xeſoly'd to be reveng'd, with ſo much the more Eager- 3 rot 
ee, as the Queen his Mother was concern'd in the ry zo carry 
aſe, This Princeſs, who, ſince the Death of King ear in- 
Pubs, had eſpous'd the Earl of March her firſt Lover, “Poitou. 
jad kept up all that Haughtineſs which ſhe had aſſum'd 
whilſt ſhe wore the Crown of England. As the Territo- 
es of the Earl her Spouſe were in that Part of Poifox 
hich was poſſeſs'd by France, he had all along done Ho- 
hage to Lewis, But when Alphonſo was become Earl of 
vitou, ſhe cou'd not bear to ſee her Husband kneel to a 
drother of the King of France. This Piece of Pride was 
ithout Queſtion ill- grounded, ſince there was a vaſt 
difference between the Sovereign and his Vaſſal. Howe- 
er ſhe ſollicited her Husband 1o earneſtly, that at length 
de prevail d with him to refuſe to do Homage to Prince 
Iphonſo, tho' he had before poſitively - promiſed to 
ot. This Refuſal was accompanied with ſome offenſive 
Vords, which put the King of France in a Paſſion, and 
ace him reſolve to chaſtiſe the Earl's Inſolence. In the 
po ene the Tack willing $0 and by wht he bod 

One,; 
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1242. done, implor'd the Protection of the King of Exglod 


He gave him to underſtand, that it wou'd be a very al 
Matter to drive the French out of all Poitou; and thy 
Cafe he wou'd defray the Expence of the War, that p,, 
vince wou'd furnith him with Troops ſufficient ſor TI 
The parli- Army. Henry, prevail'd upon by theſe Hopes, ſummary 
ament re- à Parliament, of whom he demanded an Aid in Proporigy 
yp to the deſign'd Expedition. But his Subjects were þ 
151 tir'd with granting a Prince Money, who made ſo ill | 
of it, that he cou'd obtain nothing. On the contrary, 
he was ſharply upbraided for ſquandering away his ſertly 
Revenues, and the Sums he daily exacted from his Subjeg, 
by unlawful Means. He was told likewiſe that the Tryg 
made with France not being yet expir'd, the Parliament 
was un willing to incur the Guilt of the Breach of his Ox, 
In fine, Complaints were made ot his not having perfomd 
his Promiſe with regard to the two Charters Which he ha 

ſo often ſworn to caule to be obſerv'd. 
Henry Theſe Reproaches were ſo much the more grievous, x 
raiſes Mo- the King had nothing to reply to them. However he 
neybyo- perſiſted in his Deſign, and not having been able to pri 
"ns With the Parliament to grant him an Aid, he ſqueez d yh 
he cou'd from private Perſons, by way of Gift or Lon 
or other Means, in which he ſpent the whole Winte, 
After this he ſummon'd all Thoſe who ow'd Milian 
Service to the Crown, to meet him at Port ſmout h on aDy 
appointed. But inſtead of leading Troops thither, he u. 
| der'd them to bring Each a certain Sum of Money, 6 
nding upon the Earl of March's Word, who had pu 
im in hopes that he ſhou'd have Soldiers enough in Pu 
He ſetsout, tou. As ſoon as the Seaſon was fair, he went anden- 
having bark' d at Port ſmouth, attended by the Queen his Mothe, 
1 % and Prince Richard his Brother newly arrived from it 
of York Holy Land. Upon his Departure he committed the Ri 
Regent. pency of the Kingdom to the Archbiſhop of Tork, Ii 
anded in Saintoigne, where ſome Poictevin Noblemen om 
The Poic- and join'd him. The Earl of Marche met him allo, bu 
tevins join ſo thinly attended, that it was very viſible he was 1000 
him, not Condition to make good what he had promi ſed. * 


lll B BS 
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the Buſineſs was to raiſe an Army in thoſe Parts, the Offi- 1242. 
cers and Soldiers liſted ſo ſlowly under the Engliſh Banners, rfl 18 
that it was caſy to ſoreſee from that Moment, the Enter- 2 
iſe wou'd not have a happy Iſſue. In the mean Time Lewis le- 
the King of France, Who was advancing with a numerous ſieges Fon- 
Army, went and laid Siege to Fontenay, one of the ſtrong- —— 
eſt Places in Poiclou. It was during this Siege that Henry 
{nt Ambaſſadors to him to demand all t hat Philip Auguſt us 
had taken from the Engliſh, and that Lewis VIII had pro- 
mis'd to reſtore: and in Caſe of a Refuſal, to declare War Henry da- 
inſt him. Lewis, who was ſainted after his Death, be- declares 
ing of a tender Conſcience, cou d hardly get over his Scru- * 
ples on Account of the Oath the King his Father had ta- 
ken to reſtore theſe Provinces. In this Temper, he gave Lewis 
the Engliſh Ambaſſadors an honourable Reception, and mates ad- 
awer d them with ua great deal of Moderation, that he 547481 
much wondred, the King their Maſter thought of break- E 
ing a Truce which he had confirmed by a folemn Oath. rejefted. 
Adding, that to let him ſee that it was his ſincere Deſire to 
keep up a good Underſtanding between them, he offer'd 
to renew the Truce for three Years longer. In fine, he 
conſented to deliver up Part of Poictou and Normandy, pro- 
vided he wou'd withdraw his Protection from his rebellious 
Vaſali, Who,, for no manner of Reaſon, refus'd to pay 
him the Obedience due to him. Theſe Propoſals were as 
advantagious as Henry cou'd have with'd them. He might 
likewiſe, by accepting them, have procur'd for the Ear] of 
March an honourable Accommodation, which Lewis in 
the Diſpoſition he was in, wou'd not douhtleſs have re- 
ſus d. But ſuffering himſelf to be carried away by the 
violent Counſels of the Queen his Mother and the Earl of 
March, he bpenly rejected theſe Offers. Some days af- He nr 44. MR 
ter, he raſhly ſent two Knights Hoſpitallers to defie Lewis, fies Lewis. © 
bo be was ts ill able to ſupport his Haughtineſs. Not- | 
withſtanding this Bravado, Lewis, who had much ado 
to ger over his Scruples, fought to make up Matters, 
But at length Means were found to remove bis Uneaſineſs 
of Mind, by repreſenting ro him that the Oath, the King 
bis Father had taken, was no farther binding than as the 
ET Win ITT King 
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1242: King of England ſhou'd perform on his Part what he hd 
promis d: That the ſaid King had oblig'd himſelf b 
Oath not to exact any Ranſom from the Priſoners, not 4, that 
treat ill ſuch of the Engliſh as had adher'd to France; th, 
he had violated both theie Articles, and that this Breach of ſom 
the Treaty of London had rendred void the Engagemem W 
of the other Party. In all Appearance Lewis, as gen; con 
Saint as he was, ſought not ſo much to eaſe his Confei MR" 
entirely, as to fatisfy it for the preſent by ſome be. *" 
Lewis tence, ſince he was prevail'd upon by ſuch poor R. 
fakes Fon- ſons, Be this as it will, he continued the Siege which hz WF” | 
tenay. had begun, and took the City by Storm. A nam Bi” 
Son of the Earl of March being made Priſon 
with four hundred Knights, ſome advis'd that Princes 
put them all to death: But he replied, that the $q pain 
could not help obeying his Father, and the reſt their dl. 
vereign ; and therefore it was not reaſonable that the ® 
Innocent ſhou'd be puniſhed for the Guilty. This fi 
Succeſs was followed by ſeveral others, which gain'd Levi 
the Poſſeſſion of divers Places in that Part of Padua 
belonging to the Exgliſp, without Hemry's being able u 
ſtop his Progreſs, ſo ill had he taken his Meaſures, 4 
Henry endeavour'd only to avoid fighting, he went ad 
encamp'd near 7ai//chyrg, on the Banks of the Chareny 
with the River between him and the Enemy. As ſoa 
as Lewis had Notice of it, he came and poſted himſelf o 
the other Side upon the ſame River, and by Means of ti 
Engines and Croſs-bow Men, compell'd the Engliſb v 
remove two thouſand Paces further off. Their Retrx 
Hegainsa gave him an Opportunity of eaſily becoming Maſter d 
Paſs over Tailleburg- Bridge, which was the only way he had to co 
the Cha- at the Engliſh. In the mean time, as the Day was toofe 
rents: ſpent to pals over his whole Army, he was fatisfied vi 
guarding the Bridge, reſolving to attack the Enemy 2 

Break of Day. Henry, who was not ſtrong enough t 
ſtand a Battle, took the Advantage of the Darknels d 
the Night to retire, whilſt Prince Richard his Brother u. 
deavour'd to amuſe the French by Propoſals of a Tritt 


which he cou'd pot however obtain, but for the Re 
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the Night. As ſoon as it was expir'd, Lewis purſued 124. 
the Engliſh, and overtaking their Rear, made them ſuffer 

ome Los. This at leaſt is the Idea the Engliſb Hiſtorians 

ee of this Action, which the French make much more 

conſiderable : But on ſuch Occaſions, it is very difficult to 

(cover the Truth exactly, becauſe one meets with very 

Wy impartial Hiſtorians. However it is very likely that 

the Matter was quite otherwiſe than the Eugliſh repreſent 

, ſince the French give a particular Account of this Bat- 

ge, wherein they ſay both the Kings were preſent, that 

Lori was in great Danger, and that four thouſand Eng- 

Wi were taken Priſoners. Beſides, it is certain that the 

King of England fled as far as Xaintes, whither Lewis fol- 

wed him, and that the Earl of March having made a 

K.lly was the Occaſion of the two Kings coming to a 

econd Battle, which was no leſs fatal to the Engliſh than 

he former, After this, Heury perceiving he was like to be 

Wlock'd up in Aaintes, fied to Blaye, where not thinking 

Pimſelf ſafe, he went and ſhut himſelf up in Bourdeaux. 

The King of France's extraordinary Succeſs in this War, Th, Ear! 
Eerrified the Earl of March. He found that, the King of of March 
E»7/.14 not being able to protect him as it plainly ap- ale. = þ 
Wear'd, his holding out any longer wou'd but render his 23 b 
Condition the worſe. Accordingly reſolving, though a lit- wil. de 
W: too late, to provide for his ſafety, he ſent his eldeſt Nangis. 
Won to the King of France, to try to obtain ſome tole- 

le Terms. The favourable Reception Lewis gave the 

1 0 Lord, induced the Father to go to his Camp, with 

Wife and Children, and throw himſelf entirely upon 
Mercy, Lewis, who was of an extreme generous 

Wemper, very readily pardon'd him, though he had ſuffici- 

; It Evidence that the Counteſs-Queen had ſuborn'd People 
* poiſon him. He was content with having three of their 
altles deliver'd up as a Security for their Fidelity. In 
Appearance, he wou'd have carried his Conqueſts far- 
Wer over the King of England, who was not in a Condi- 
Wn to ſtand before him, if the Plague which was got ine 
WP the Army, and a Diſtemper which he himſelf was 
L 7d with, had not prevented him from carrying his 
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1242. Arms as far as Bourdearzx. Theſe Reaſons, and perle 
AIM ſome Remains of his old Scruples, caus'd him to conf; 
forfrve 2 Truce for five Years, aſter having ſuffici | ** 
Jears, f , g luthiclently chaſtg 

his Enemy by the entire Conquelt of Poiftox. 

1243. Tho Henry had nothing more to do in France, he ha 
Henry a Mind to pats the Winter at Bourdeaux, where he made g 
e End of his Treaſures by ſquandering his Money Way i 
Bour- PFeaſtings and Diverſions as if he had come off yi&ar@, 
deaux, and in the late Campaign. In the mean while his Tron 
ſends for were in want of all Things, the Gaſcoigns not being h 
3 the Humour to maintain an Engliſh Army in Tix F 
land. Peace and without any Neceſſity. So that the Ky 

found himſelf oblig'd to ſend for Cloaths and Proviſon 

for the Soldiers to the Archbiſhop of Tork, whonh 

had left Regent in England. At the ſame Time, he 

der'd him to confiſcate the Eſtates of ſome Engliſh Bum 

who had withdrawn themielves without Leave, Th 

Firſt of theſe Orders was executed. But the Regent yu 

dently declin'd meddling with the Laſt, for fear of rally 

Diſturbances in the Kingdom during the King's Abſen 

The Proviſions and Cloaths were hardly receiv'd' beſm 

the King ſent freſh Orders to the Regent to demand 

the Ciſtercians one Year's Profit of their Wool. But 

Abbots excus'd themſelves in ſuch a manner as plainly my 

appear that they wou'd not be compell'd to it wit 

downright Force, which the Archbiſhop, did not ary 

75 part uſe. In fine the Archbiſhop preſs'd to ſend Money u 

amen: tinually to Bourdeaux, obtain'd of the Parliament: 5 

grants hin ſidy of twenty Shillings upon every Knight's Fee, wid 

n did. you'd have been ſufficient to extricate the King out 

the Streights he was in, had it been well managed. 

Loans for In the mean Time, Henry continued at Bourdtaur vi 

:he King, his Army, without having any other Buſineſs to co 4 
mo u to conſume in idle Expences the Money which val 

111-147. him from England. When his Coffers were empty; 

ings, demanded freth Supplies of the Regent, who ws 

put to it to anſwer all his Demands. The only meats 

was to borrow Money in the King's Name of ſuch pit 

Perſons as were reputed rich. This unuſual Proc 

(id 
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aus d great Murmurings among the People, as it has all 
E. long done, every Time the Kings have made uſe of it to 
5705 their Occaſions. The Regent however was wil- 
ing to expoſe himſelf to thoſe Complaints, believing it 
ond be a Means to get the King from Bourdeau x. But 
the lame 1 ime he ſent him word, that there was no 

; Poſſibility of raiſing any more Money, and that it was 

Time to think of returning home. This Declaration put 

the King in good Earneſt upon preparing for his Depar- 

ture. As ſoon as he was relolv'd, he ſent Orders to all 

Ihe Barons then in England to be ready at Portſmonth to 
Jeceive him at his Landing. They obey'd; but he made 

them wait lo long, that they were extremely diſguſted, 
by Reaſon of the Expence they were at during their Stay. 
core he left Bourdeanx, Henry ratified the five Years Henry ra- 
Truce he had concluded with France; that diſhonourable rifies the 
mcc, whereby, beſides the Places which Lewis had con- ILLe, _=_ 
ul quer'd, Henry bound himſelf to pay him yearly five thou- England. 
and Pound Sterling. This was the Iſſue of his ill-con- 

certed, and ſtill worſe managed Expedition Y. However, 
rot withſtanding the Reaſon he had to be aſham'd of the 
Succels of this Enterprize, he wou'd be receiv'd at London 
th extraordinary Pomp, as if it had been poſſible to de- 
eie the People by theſe out ward Appearances, and make 
em believe that the King was return'd victorious. All 
be Money which had been ſent him being expended, he 
s no ſooner at London, but he pick'd a Quarrel with 
e , who to appeaſe him, were conſtrain'd to give Extor:: 
10 Win a very conſiderable Sum. An Hiſtorian relates, that Money 
e Aaron a Few of York, aſſur'd him, that the King had from ths 


| torted from him alone, four thouſand Marks of Gold, 15 i 


and 


5 * Whilſt the King was engaged in this War, the Queen his Wife 
n at Beurdeaux of a Daughter call'd Beatrix. The chief No- 
enen that attended the King in this Expedition were Simon Mon- 
„ Farl of Leicefer, the Earl of Salisbury, Roger Bigod Earl of 
. Je/ de Burg, with divers others, who ſignaliz d them- 
ls in the Battle aboye-mention'd. Moſt of them left the King 
— tor which he order d their Eſtates to be confiſcated as 
” B | N 
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and forty thouſand of Silver. But it is to 
that 3 done at ſeveral Times. as elan 

Henry was not long in England, before he fou 
to re what he hed noche from the Jews, 18 
rival of the Countels of Provence his Mother-in-law, iy 
was come to celebrate the Nuptials of her Daughter Gn, 
cia with Prince Richard, furniſh'd him with an Oppory, 
rity to conſume a greater Sum than he was Maſter of The 
Charge he was at on the Score of this Marriage may he 
eſtimated by the Wedding-Dinner only, which confi 
as tis ſaid, of thirty thouſand Diſhes. | 

The Holy See, which had bern vacant eighteen Month 
was fill'd this Year by Cardinal Senebaldo of Genoa, wiz 
took the Name of Innocent IV. The new Pope wy mn 
ſooner conſecrated, but he confirm'd the Excommunicyi. 
on denounced againſt the Emperor. 

Since Henry had taken into his own Hands the Adi 
niſtration of the Government, there had not a Year pa 
without his demanding Money of the Parliament, 4 
firſt he generally met with a Denial : but at length th 
Parliament was prevail'd upon by the King's Afſuracy 
that he wou'd cauſe the Charters of the King his Fate 
to be punctually obſerv'd. He had a mind this Yer u 
play over the ſame Game: but he found the Nobility ad 
Clergy ſo ſtrictly united, that he loſt all Hopes of ſucceed 
ing. He even perceiv'd it was dangerous to ſuffer themty 
be aſſembled too long, knowing they were concertin 
Meaſures to deprive him of the Adminiſtration of Affin, 
which they deſign'd to commit to four of their Bay 
who were to tranſact every Thing in his Name. A Pr 
je& of this Nature cou'd not but alarm him ; and therefar 
having promis'd in general, to reform what was amiſs, ad i 
tried in vain to ſet them at Odds, he prorogu'd the b 
lament *. 4 


* Matthew Paris ſays, this Great Corncil or Parliament had cn 
triv'danew Method of Government, and intended that fourof tit 
moſt potent and diſcreet Men of the Kingdom ſhou'd be chokny 
Common Conſent, ho were to tranſact all Aglirs relatiy; 10 
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In the mean while, the Clergy had to withſtand a vio» 1244. 
t Aſſault from the new Pope, who had ſent into Eng- phat 
* Martin às his Nuntio, to exact Money from the r | 
lefaſticks, with Power to puniſh ſuch as he found re- 

(tory to his Commands. The Vuntio executed his 

Nrders ſo vigorouſly, that for the leaſt Trifle he ſuf pended 

niels Abbots, and Biſhops themſelves ; by which means 

became extremely odious both to the Clergy and Laity. 

zu the Matter was much worſe, when he produc'd the 7, Pope's 
ope's Letter to demand of the Clergy an extraordinary Demand 
ch to diſcharge the Debts which Gregory IX had of them. 
vntracted in his Wars with the Emperor. He alledg'd, 

In theſe Wars were undertaken in Defence of the Ca- 

Glick Faith, and of St. Peter's Patrimony, and therefore 

Y Ecclefaſticks, particularly the Engliſh, were bound to 

tribute towards the Expence. Before the Clergy had The King 
en any Reſolution in this Matter, the King conven'd 96ams 4 
e Parliament, and renew'd his Demands of an Aid. But — 2 
he was very ſenſible he ſhou'd obtain nothing unleſs he = keep = 
bfied the Barons with regard to their Grievances, he Charters. 
Fomis'd them with an Oath to ſee the two Charters 

incually obſerv'd. He even conſented that the Biſhops 

ou d excommunicate him, in Caſe he violated his Oath. 

pon theſe Aſſurances, the Parliament granted him twen- 
hillings from every Knights Fee. But as no preſſing 

eceſſity cou'd be alledg'd for granting him this extraor- 

ry Subſidy, it was ſaid that the Money ſhou'd be ex- 

Ended in the Marriage of his eldeſt Daughter, though 


new it was de ſign'd for other Uſes. 
When 


Ws and Kingdom, and to do Juſtice to all without Reſpect of 
ons. They were to follow the King, and two of them at leaſt 
We to be always preſent with him, that they might hear and re- 
Wc the Complaints of Perſons oppreſs'd. The King's Treafury 
o be manag d by them, and all Aids were to be expended as 
thought moſt for the Benefit of the Nation. In a word, 
W vere to be the Conſervators of the Publick Liberties, and as 
Een by common Conſent, they were not to be remov'd but by 
ne Authority; when one died, another was to be choſen by 

three Survivors. And without the Conſent of theſe Four the 
Luneiſ was not to meet. . Paris. Anno. 1244. 
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1244. When the Nun'is ſaw that the Parliament had com; 
cha ed with the King's Demand, he preſs'd the Biſh, 2 
' cites the Abbots to have the ſame Regard for their Spiritual, T 
Clergy in Parliament had for their Temporal Father. But 
vain, minded not this frivolous Reaſon, and alledg d as 
ſtronger ones to juſtify their Refuſal. The Süd. 
the Prelates oblig'd the Nuntio at length to deſiſt. 5. 
he ſtill continued, by Virtue of the Power he hade 
ceiv d from the Pope, to fill the Beneſices as they bern 
void, which he diſpos'd of in a ſcandalous Manner“, 

Affairs of Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting, an Accident fl 

the Wellh. out which broke the ſtrict Union which til then | 
been preferv'd between the King and the Prince of % 
ever ſince the Agreement they had made together. 67;ig 
who was confin'd in the Tower of London, endeavouringy 
make his Eſcape out of the Priſon- window, fell into ih 
Ditch and broke his Neck. Whilit he was alive, Da 
his Brother never dar'd to do any Thing that might 
pleaſe the King, for fear he ſhou'd pn his Interch 
But as ſoon as Griff: was dead, he made an Irruption iy 
the Borders of England, under Pretence to be reveng i 
certain Breaches of the late Treaty. The People bob 
ing upon Wales, finding the King took no care tom 
this Inſult, arm'd themſelves in Defence of their Count 
But as they were too weak, and ill- conducted, they: 
always worſted. 

The King At the ſame Time, Alexander II. King of Saul 

efscotland yyho had lately married a French Lady *, ſent 

_—_ Word, that his Intent was to do him Homage no lan | 

zo Henry, for the Lands he held of the Crown of England. H j 

who pre- little Inclination ſoever Henry had for War, he cou! 

pare; for help on this occaſion, exerting himſelf, ſo greatly n 

_ the Engliſb incens'd at this Bravado. He ſunm 
therefore all the Yaſals of the Crown to = bi 
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* Amongſt the Refthe gave one of the richeſt Prebenint 
Salisbury to a little Boy who was the Pope's Nephen, 
Will of the Biſhop and the whole Chapter. 

*: Daughter to Engelramd: Cuſcey a Potent Noblemanolf 
and mortal Enemy to Henry, 
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Newcaſtle, which Place he appointed for the Rendezvous 
of the Army deſign'd againſt Scotland, When Alexan- 
4r had refolv'd to refute the King the Homage due to 
tim, he did not expect it wou'd have drawn a War up- 
on him. Perſwaded as he was of the Weaknels and Irre- 
Glution of the Prince he had to deal with, he was in hopes 
hit the Difference wou'd be decided as uſual by a Nego- 
tion Which might turn to his Advantage. But when 
he aw the Engliſh Army ready to enter his Territories, 
de abated of his Haughtineſs, and ſent Ambaſſadors to 
wucaſtle to ſue for Peace. Hleury receiv'd the Propofal 
ith Joy. Notwithſtanding the Reſolution which he 
tem'd to have taken to puſh the War with Vigour, he 
adily conſented to a Treaty which efforded him an Ex- 
uſe to lay down his Arms. Alexander ſubmitted to the 
me Homage that he himſelf and his Anceſtors had paid, 
da good Underſtanding between the two Kings was 
erlectly reſtor'd. Before they parted, a Marriage was 
breed upon between Alexander's eldeſt Son of the ſame 
me with himielf, and Margaret, Henry's eldeſt 
Daughter. 
The Army which had been rais'd for the War with 
land, not having had Occaſion to act, the King was 
Ivisd to make U ſe of it to reduce the Prince of Hales 
Obedience. But inſtead of taking the Advantage of ſo 
ourable a Juncture, be diſmiſs'd the Troops, out of his 
pp:tience to go and call a Parliament in order to demand 
Aid of Money, which after all he cou'd not obtain. 
he Prince of Males fo little queſtion'd Henry's making 
eof the Means he had in his Power to chaſtiſe him, 
it to free himſelf from the Danger which he imagin'd 
bg over his Head, he had applied to the Pope, and given 
to underſtand that he had been compell'd to declare 
elt Vaſſal to the King of England, and to pay him 
ibute: For which reaſon, he had beſought the Pope to 
jul the Treaty, offering to become Vaſſal to the Holy 
and to pay him the ſame yearly Tribute of five thou- 
Marks * which he paid the King of England. In- 
Vor. III. B b b nocenę 


* Irrel from Au. Paris ſays, five Hundred. Vol. II. p. 930. 
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nocent IV. being no leſs greedy of Money than his p,,, 
ceſſors, this Propoſal was not dilagreeable to him. Ho 
ver, to make appear that he took not upon him to qe 
the Matter without a Hearing of the Cauſe, and upp, 
bare Suggeſtion of a Petition, he empower'd two 1;,;k 
Abbots to rake Informations concerning the pretended Cc, i; 
ſtraint alledg'd by their Prince. Ar the ſame Ting, 
commiſſion'd them to make void the Treaty, and to ab(g,, 
the Prince of Males from his Oath, in Caſe it pet lt 
that any Compulſion had been us'd. It was eaſy to . 
ſee what Sentence the Judges wou'd paſs. The wi 
Abbots, proud of the Power they were intruſted with 
had the Inſolence to ſum:non the King of Englandtoy 
pear before them, juſt as if he had been ſome private gx 
The war ſon ſubject to their Juriſdiction. This Proceeding enry (ie 
with to the laſt Degree the King and his Council as well W! 
Wales re- whole Nation. Then they were ſorry the Army ws (or 
ſolv d up- J Sx 1 
55. banded : but as that cou'd not be help'd, it was rei. 
that another ſhou'd inſtantly be rais'd in order in 
go and chaſtiſe the Prince of Wales as ſoon as the I 
wou'd permit ; for it was then in the midit of Wine ri 
At the ſame Time, the great Men conterr'd tog 
how to find Means to ſtop the Proceedings of the ( 
of Rome. 4 
Lewis ez. Whilſt theſe Affairs were tranſacting, the Cour I. 
8 ceiv'd Intelligence, that the King of France had (cnt iir 
ogliß all the Engliſb which were in his Dominions. T 
oO ona] Truce was far from being yet expir'd, Levi: Wi : 
giont. thought fit to take this Step, in order to prevent the Mot 
| jects of the King of England, which were in France, nat! 
having too great an Inſight into the Affairs of the lib 
dom. To that End, he had order'd all Thoſe wiv! | h 
Eſtates in France to come to him, and having del ; 
them, that he thought it not poſſible to ſerve faith 
two Maſters at once, he had given them their Chia o 
prefer which they pleas'd, They who declar'd tori 
land were order'd to depart out of France within ſug. 
Time, with Aſſurance that their Lands ſhou'd be 
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{ry'd for them. Henry did not act with the ſame Juſtice. 1244- 
\; ſoon as he was inform'd of Lewis's Proceedings, he. 09 * 
ind all the Lands which the French held in England, 7h Lands 
ithout any regard to the Remonſtrances made him by the of the 
ling of France. However, Lewis did not think fit to French. 
ek the Truce for the ſake of ſome private Perſons X. 

| Shortly after, the Emperor Frederick ſent Ambaſſadors The Em- 
p Henry, complaining of the Aids of Money he had fo = com- 
Ten given the Pope. He order'd him to be told, that 3 
Pr the future, he wou'd treat all the Engliſh, which nt che 
Pou'd fall into his Hands as Enemies, ſince he cou'd not Pope. 

Wi look upon them as ſuch. His Complaints had no 

her Effect, but to afford the Clergy a Handle to oppoſe 

e Exactions of the Court of Xome, whoſe continual 


tence was the War againſt the Emperor. 


80 
0 In the Beginning of the Year 1245, the Queen was 1245. 
ght to Bed of another Son who was chriſtened Ed- BY ef 


Prince Ed- 
mund. 


d. I ſhali have frequent Occaſion to ſpeak of this 
ince before the End of this Reign. 
The War with the 7Fe/f, which had been pur off till 7% War 
ring, was accordingly begun at that Time. But the well 
i proceeded with ſo little Vigour, that, far from 

Wicking their Enemies, they were hard put to it to de- 
pd themſelves. 
his was not ſo much owing to their Weakneſs, as to YVigorou? 
Ir being taken up with other Matters which to them gg ** 
m'dof greater Moment than the War with Wales. They Barons a- 
at length refolv'd to free themſelves from the Tyran- gainſt the 
of the Court of Rome. Martin the Nuntio us'd his Pope. 
Wthority in ſuch an indiſcreet Manner, that it was not 
Able to bear it any longer. The Bacons, who beheld 
h Regret all tne Money of the Kingdom remitted to 

> and who were very ſenſible that the Clergy ever 
e way, when the Queſtion was to oppoſe the Pope, 


OL, III, B b b 2 were 


M. Paris ſeems to ſay, that the French King gave the English 
15 Dominions the Liberty of relinquiſhing cither their Eſtates 
Vance, Or Thoſe in England. And that they were torc'd to do 
or tother. Whereas Henry left the French in his Kingdom, 
Voice, but ſeix d their Lands to his own uſe. A. Paris. An. 1244. 
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1245. were at laſt determin'd to exert their utmoſt to prey 
theſe frequent Exactions. Alter having often contert 
together about the Nlatter, they refolv'd to act by ty 

A Courier own Authoruy. Accordingly, without Waiting z 
from the longer for the King's Protection, who appear'd yh 
N back ward to ſecond them, they iſſued Ordeis tot 
Hopp d. ' , y d Out Ordeis tot 
Wardens of the Ports to ſtop all thoſe that ſhould hy 
any Bulls or Mandates from the Court of Rome, bu 
ſuant to theſe Orders, which were every where oxy! 
without regarding whether they were approv'd by ti 
King, a Meſlenger from Rome was ſciz'd with {ce 
Bulls about him, empowering the Nuntio to exact Mor 


from the Clergy on divers Pretences. The Nuntio cm 
plain d to the King, who commanded every Thing vy 
reſtor'd which had been taken from him. But the be 
rons preſented to the King ſtrong Remonſtrances in 
this Occaſion, and ſet beſore his Eyes the great Pre th 
he did his Subjects by countenancing thus the Rapins ſb! 
the Court of Rome. For his Convictign, they laid bin 
him the true Value of the Income which the Italia H Po 
cleſiaſticks enjoy d in England, the which 2mounted ye 
to above ſixty thouſand Marks, a Sum exceeding, at . 
Time, the whole Revenue of the Crown. Henry, wh: 
had never examin'd theſe Matters fo particularly, / 
not help ſhowing his Surpriſe. But as he durſt not & 
ture of himſelf to redreſs this Grievance, for fear of be 
expos'd to the Pope's Reſentment, he was content in 
giving the Barons leave to write to the General Comp wh 
which was then aſſembled at Lyons, to ſer before them bee 
intolerable Oppreſſions which England ſuffer'd from i be. 
The Barons Court of Rome. Accordingly the Barons wrote à Lay An 
fenda tet. to the Council in the Name of the whole Kingdom, Ib 
ter to the . a 
Genera! ſent it by Ambaſſadors on Purpoſe, wherein were inlſenof 
geureil, all the Grievances the Engliſh complain'd of x. But N 
were ſenſible that on ſuch Occaſions the Court of R * 
ne Tri 
lg 
* This bold and elegant Epiſtle was ſent by Earl Roger I 
John Fit - Geoffrey, William de Cantilupe, Fhilip Baſſet, Kal f 
Nicholas and Mr. William Poweric their Secretary. See M. l But 


under the Year, 1245. 
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ever ſail'd to make uſe of Delays and Shifts, they re- 1245. 
vly'd among themſelves to take a more ſpeedy and effect- 

ul Courſe. To that Purpoſe, they agreed to meet under 

Pretence of a Tournament, that they might concert neceſ- 

W ry Meaſures for the executing their Deſign. The King 

treading the Conſequences of their aſſembling, forbad 

them to be preſent at this Tournament ; But they did not 

think proper to obey. They met therefore at the Place 

pointed, and aiter ſome Conferences, they diſpatch'd to 

the Nuntio a Knight *, who commanded him in their 

Name, forthwith to depart the Kingdom. The Knight 
diſcharged his Commiſſion ſomewhat roughly ; and upon 

the Nuntio's demanding who had given him this Authori- 

ty? he made anſwer, The whole Nation, and that in Caſe 

he ſtaid three days in England, he ſhou'd infallibly be cut 

in Pieces, Martin fail'd not to carry his Complaints to 

the King, But Henry letting him know that he was not 

ble to protect him, he demanded a Paſ3-port, and went off 
immediately, to the great Satisfaction of all People. The 

Pope, who had r ver met with ſuch a Check in England. 

was ſo inrag'd at it, that he was heard to ſay: 7 ſee plain- 

h 1 muſt makg Peace with the Emperor, that I may humble 

theſe petty Princes: For the great Dragon being once appeas'd, 

I ſhall with the more eaſe be able to cruſh the ſmaller 

Serpents. 

In the mean while, the Exgliſh Ambaſſadors being ar- They lay 
ny'd at Lyons, preſented their Letter to the Council, in open the 
which the Pope preſided in Perſon. The Letter having ©! BN 
been publickly read, Innocent was ſo ſurpriz'd at it, that 1 
he ſaid not a Word in his own Vindication. After the 
Ambaſſadors had waited ſome Time to ſee if he had any 

Thing to alledge againſt the Contents of the Letter, one 

Jof them aſſum'd the Diſcourſe, and gave a particular 

Narrative of the Grievances of their Nation. He dwelt particular- 
chiefly on two Articles, the Firſt whereof related to the H the Tri- 
Tribute of the thouſand Marks, which King John had ob- ado. 

ig d himſelf to pay every Year to the Hoh See. He 

| | maintain'd 


falk Fitæwarin. 


They pro- 
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maintain'd that King John had not the Power to render 
his Kingdom Tribmrary, and that his Engagement, h. 
ving never been confum'd by the Barons, was to h 
deem'd Null and Void. The other Article was concern. 
ing the Clauſe Non-obſtante, which the Pope had for ſons 
Time inſerted in all his Balls, a Clauſe which was entire 
deſtructive of the Rights of Biſhops, Abbots, Monaſte. 
ries and Patrons of Benefices. For inſtance, when the 
Pope had a Mind to diſpoſe of a Living, he inſerted thi 
Clauſe in his Buli, Non obſtante (i. e.) notwithſtanding ty 
Right of Patronage or other Privilege to the contrary *, 
This was in Effect to reduce to nothing all the Rights nd 
Liberties of the Church of England. To thele two Gi. 
vances the Ambaſſador added many more concerning thy 
perpetual Extortions of the Nuntio's and Legates, and in 
general all the Oppreſſions to which the Engliſh Nation 
had for a good while been liable. 

In vain did the Ambaſſadors expect an Anſwer from 


teſt againſi the Council. The Pope continually hinder'd the Afﬀiir 


bute, and 


pretends to 


Satifacti- 


from being brought upon the Board. At length, perceiy. 
ing that he ſought only to amuſe them by theſe Delys 
they preſented to the Council a Proteſtation againſt Pzy. 
ment of the Tribute granted by King John, and with- 
drew. During their Stay at Lyons, the Pope never made 
the leaſt Step towards ſatisfying them. But as ſoon 
they were gone, he endeavour'd to caſt a Miſt before the 
Eyes of the Council, by making them believe, he had! 
Deſign to redreſs the Grievances which had been com. 
plain d of. To that End, two Bulls were drawn up, ons 
whereof gave the Engliſh Patrons leave to preſent whom 
they pleas'd to the Livings which were in their Gif 
By the other, it was granted that when a Benefic d Italia 
died or reſign'd his Preferment, the Engliſh ſhou'd not 
be oblig'd to nominate another Italian in his Room. t 
made a great Flouriſh on theſe two Bulls, as if he had 


granted ſome very ſignal Favours to England, But * 


* This Clauſe, though copied from the Court of Rome, in! 
18. Years crept into the King's Charters, as will be ſeen ben; 
after. 
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hed ſtaid till the Ambaſſadors were departed, for fear they 1245. 
hou'd make appear bow little Proportion this flight Satis- 

action bore to the Oppreſſions they had endur'd. As to He forces 
the Tribute, againſt which they had proteſted, Innocent the Bi- 
Md not the leaſt thought of giving the Engliſh Nation any 1 7 e 
citation on that Point. On the contrary, as ſoon as Charte. of 
the Council broke up, the Pope wrote to the Engliſh Pre- Arilute. 
tes thundring Letters expreſſly injoining them to confirm 

nd ſet their Hands to the Charter whereby King John had 

made himlelf Vaſa? and Tributary to the Holy See. Tho' 

the Biſhops had very ſtrong Realons to excute themſelves 

from taking ſuch a ſtep, they durſt not however diſobey, 

for fear of being expos'd to the Excommunication they 

were threatned with. The King ſeem'd at firſt diſpleas'd 

x the Pope's haughty Proceedings, and made as if he 

you'd oppoſe them. But he ſoon return'd to his wonted 
Complaſance for whatever iſſued from the Court of 

Rome, 

The War with Wales was the reaſon this Matter lay war with 
dormant for ſome time. The King, who had a long while he Welch. 
ſuffer d the Welſþ to infeſt his Borders with Impunity, 
put himſelf at length at the Head of his Army, threatning 
utterly to deſtroy their Country. But this ſudden Blaze 
was quickly extinguiſh'd. He was no ſooner enter'd 

aes, but, not finding the Enemy, who were retir'd to 

their Mountains, he grew weary of the War, and after he 
pad built the Caſtle [of Ganoc] on an advantagious Situa- 
ion, hereturn'd to London. 
Halter Earl of Pembroke dying this Year without Male- -,,;,;,, 
Iſue, Auſelm his Brother then Dean of Saliibury, was of the Fa- 
us Heir, and ſucceeded him in his Office of Mar ſbal of mily of the 
land. But he kept it not long, Death having depriv'd D_ ' 

im of it, a few Months after. Thus fail'd the Noble 


W:nily of the Earls of Pembroke and Striguil, whereof the 


Ive laſt Earls, who were Brothers, had been inveſted with 
te Dignity of Earl-Aarſpal which was Hereditary in 
teir Family X. David 
* The vaſt Eſtate in England, 1/elaud and Wales belonging to 


us Family, fell among five Siſters, who were married to divers 
| great 


E n 
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David Prince of Wales died in the Beginning of g. 
Year 1246. As he had left no Children, the Lords g 
that Country choſe for his Succeſſor Lewellyn his Nephey 
Son of the unfortunate Griff who was kill'd in ende 
vouring to make his Eſcape out of the Tower of Londy, 

The Quarrel which England had with the Coun 
Rome was ſomewhat ſuppreſs' d, when the Pope ſet it on 
foot again, by an Impoſition upon the Eccleſraſtichs, grey. 
er and more inſupportable than all the former ones. The 
Clergy were to ſuch a degree under the Pope's Correction, 
that they durſt not take the leaſt ſtep towards freeing them. 
ſelves from his Yoke. But it was not ſo with the L- Brom 
who began to conſult together and rake Meaſures hoy tg 
oppole theſe Opreſſions. In a Parliament aſſembled during 
Lent, it was reſolv'd that the Nation's Grievances ſhou'd 
be committed to writing, and that Satisfaction ſhau'd be 
demanded of the Pope in a Letter & ſign'd by the King 
Biſhops, and Temporal Lords. The principal Grievance 
were thele : 

I. That the Pope, not content with the annual Payment 
of Peter-Pence, exacted from the Clergy great Contributi 
ons, without the King's Conſent, againſt the Cuſtom, 
Liberties, and Rights of the Church and Realmof Ex. 
land. 

II. That the Patrons of Churches had not the Liber 
to preſent fit Perſons to the vacant Livings, the Pope con. 
ferring them generally on /ralians who underſtood not the 
Engliſb Language, and who carried out of the Kingdon 
the Money which accru'd from the Income of their Ba- 

1 

III. That the Pope oppreſs'd the Churches by exit: 
ing Penſions from them. 


IV. Tia 


great Noblemen of England. The Family fail d in the Third 66 
neration from Richard Strongbow the firſt Earl of Striguil. 

* Matthew Paris ſays the King wrote by Himſelf, the Bib: I} 
themſelves, and ſolikewiſe the Abbots, and Barons by themſeives 
of all which Letters there are Copies Extant in M. Paris, u 
Year 1246, | 


<<» 


I had never been heard of before. He not only com- 
W ©» *, but moreover commanded each of them to find him 


{erveagainſt that Prince, pretending that all Churches were 


W Execution of all theſe Articles; but Fear of an Interdict 
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TV. That when an /ralian Eccleſiaſtich died, his Bene» 1246. 

vas immediately beſtow'd on one of the ſame Nation, 
i if the Italians had a Right to poſleſs ſuch a Number of 
Benefices in the Kingdom. That whereas the Jralians 
vere inveſted without Trouble or Charge, the Exgliſh were 
forced to go and proſecute their Right at Rome, contrary 
to the Indulgences granted to England by former Popes. 

v. That in Churches fill'd by the Italians there were 
either Alms, nor Hoſpitality; Neither was there an 
Prexching, and the Care of Souls was entirely neglected. 

VI. T hat the Clauſe Non-obſtante, which was generally 
inſerted in all Bulls, abſolutely deſtroy'd all Laws, Cul- 
roms, Statutes, and Privileges of the Church and King- 
dom. 

Theſe Articles make appear that the Bulls granted by 
Imocent at the Council of Lyons, had not been executed, 
ſince they were ſtill forced to complain of the ſame Grie- 
varces, which by them ſeem'd to be redreſs'd. 

The Letter from the King and Barons had a contrary The Pope 
Effect to what was expected. The Pope, accuſing the continues 
Clergy of having extorted it by their Importunities, took OY brefe 
Occaſion from thence to load them with new Taxes, ſuch ; 


pel'd the Biſhops to Sign the Emperor's Excommunicati- 
certain Number of Men well hors'd and arm'd, to 


equally concern'd in that War. After this, to let the Eng- Heclaim: 
liſþ ſee how little he valued their Murmurs, inſtead of e Goods 
reforming old Grievances he introduced a New one, by , a—_— 0 
caming the Adminiſtration of the Goods of Eccleſiaſtichs nen. wn 


dying Inteftare. At firſt the King was bent to oppole the 


and Excommunication, which he was threatned with, 
oblig'd him, as uſual, ro ſubmit to the Pope's Pleaſure. He lays 4 


This Compliance made the Pope ſo imperious, that _— Tas 
| 07 Ie 


* In the Council of Lyons the Emperor Frederick was again Ex- Clergy; 
tommunicated and Depoſed, which Depoſition the Pope made the 
Engliſh Biſhops Sign. M. Paris. ibid. 
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1246. adding a freſh Oppreſſion to all the former ones, he ; 
pos'd a Tax on ſuch Clergy-men as reſided on their Livian 
of one Third, and on ſuch as reſided not, of one Halo the 
Moveabies. This being the Caſe, it is no Wonder. 
the Popes were ſo unwilling to make Peace with the En. 
peror, ſince the War furniſh'd them with a Handle u 
levy ſuch frequent Taxes upon the Clergy. The Biſh 
of London was commiſſion'd to execute this new Ode 

whichthe with Power to ecommunicate and ſuſpend thoſe that 1 
King effec- fus'd to obey. But whilſt this Prelate and ſome other 
rua'ly op-, were met upon this Occaſion, the King ſent them word 
Pets not to conſent to this Impoſition, which ſerv'd them for; 
Pretence to break up their Meeting. If Henry had with 
ſtood with the ſame Vigour all the other Attemprs of th 
Court of Rome, he wou'd have had the ſame Succth, 
ſince the Pope thought not fit to puſh this Matter ay 
further, when he found they were refolv*d to oppoſe him ?, 
Attempt The Abſolute Power which the Pope claim'd owe! 
of the Chriſtians, was attended with fatal Effects among ſony 
* 4 Engliſh Biſhops, who were of Opinion that the Chard 
Authority was without Bounds. In this Belief, they 
aim'd at extending it over Civil Affairs, on Pretence thee 
was hardly any Caſe but what Religion might be concen 
in. The Bithop of Lincoln, prepoſſeſs'd with this No 
tion, took upon him this Year to make ſtrict Inquiry cop 
cerning the Life and Manners of every particular Perſon i 
his Dioceſe. It may be he did this with a good Intent 
but the Danger was that this Incroachment wou'd be in- 
tated by others, and at length turn to downright Tyranny 
Accordingly it was dezm'd a manifeſt Uſurpation to whit 

the King put a ſtop by his own Authority. 
| Iſabells 


* Solikewiſe in the Caſe of Admin iſtring tothe Clergy that dit 
Inteſtate, won the King's Prohibition and the Mediation of tt 
Cardinals, the Pope revok'd the Order. M. Paris. 


*: He ſent a ric to the Sheriff to hinder any Perſon frat 
making Inquiry, unleſs in Marrimonial and Teſtamentary Cul 
Which Tyrrel obſerves is an Evidence of the Antiquity of 1 
King's Prerogative to grant Prohibition, to ſtop the Proceeding 
of Biſhops in Matters which belong'd not to them, Vol. I. 


941. 
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Jabella, Counteſs of March and Queen-Dowager of 
fig and Mother to the King, died this Year, after hav- 
ng liv'd in no great Reputation, if we may believe certain 

ſſtorians. 
lde Year 1247, like the foregoing one, was ſpent al- 
moſt wholly in Conteſts between the Pope and the Clergy ; 
he firſt increaſing his Oppreſſions, in proportion as the 
xthers ſtrove in vain to guard againſt them. In the Be- 
vinning of this Year, the Biſhops and Abbots were forced 
„o make a Preſent of a thouland Marks to a new Legate 
whom the Pope ſent into Ezgland, upon no other Account 
but to exact Money from the Clergy, At the ſame time 
nd for the ſame Reaſon, there was a Nuntio in Ireland, 
pho got a Preſent of five hundred Marks. As the King 
ever ready to countenance the Exactions of the Court 
of Rome, the Pope was willing in his Turn, to thow him 
ome Mark of his Gratitude, With this View, he ſent 
ima Bull, whereby he ordain'd, that for the future, no 
jalian, not even the Nephew of a Cardinal or of the 
qope himſelf ſhou'd be admitted to any Benefice in England 
nthout the King's Conſent: Ample Recompenſe, for 
he vaſt Sums, the Pope ſqueez d every Year out of the 
ingdom ! A Privilege, beſides, which ſignified Nothing, 
ing the Pope was very ſure of obtaining the King's 
* whenever he ſhou'd be pleas'd to ſtoop ſo low as 
ok it. 

To complete the Misfortunes of the Engliſh, the 
Ing's three Brothers by the Mother's Side, namely, Guy 


* 4 William de Valence, and Athelmar, Sons of 
0 Earl of March, came into England. The Earl their 


ther ſent them to the King, to get rid of the Charge of 
ping them, and in hopes he wou'd provide for them. 
that, upon their Arrival at London, they were deſtitute 
ll things, and had Nothing to ſubſiſt upon but the 
ours of the King their Brother. Henry was forced 
fore not only to maintain them, but likewiſe to ſatisfy 
r Avarice and Ambition, with Preſents, Places, and 
leer, to the Detriment of the Engliſh. 
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1247. This ſame Year William Earl of Holland, + your 
1 z Prince of twenty Years of Age, was elected King * 
3 Romans, by the Intrigues of the Pope, who had depot 
of the Ro- Frederick, in the Council of Lyons. But the Pope did ng 
mans. findirt ſo eaſy to put him in Poſſeſſion of the Empire, 

he had done to procure him the Votes of Part of the x. 
leftors. 

1248. What fair Promiſes ſoever the King had made th 
Henry re. Parliament, upon their granting him the laſt Subſidy, ke 
ace had however done Nothing towards the Performance 
Anſwer his Word. Accordingly, when he wou'd have demande 
from the a freſh Supply of the Parliament aſſembled in the Begin: 
Dara ning of the Year 1248, he met with a very mortifying 
88 Anſwer. He was ask'd, how he cou'd without bluf. 

ing renew his Demands after having fo often broke hi 
Word. He was upbraided for his immoderate Kindneh, 
and exceſſive Liberalities to Foreigners; for his Conteny 
of his Native Subjects, his NOR in encourgig 
Trade and protecting Merchants, of whom he even end 
ed Impoſitions which were not due. Very lively Con 
plaints were made of his keeping in his own Hands, ti 
vacant Benefices, and of his conferring the Prime Offc 
of the State, ſuch as thoſe of Chancellor, 1 
ziciary, on Perſons not qualifred for them, and witha 
ever vouchſafing to conſult his Parliament. Henry, pe 
ceiving by the Boldneſs of theſe Reproaches, thut| 
wou'd be a very hard Matter to bring the Barons to g 
Temper, prorogu'd the Parliament, in order to gain ti 
to conſider what was to be done. 3 
He js en- During the Prorogation, the pernicious Advice cf 
virely 4% Ainiſters ſet him more and more againſt his Subjects, a 
2 A induced him to be entirely govern'd by Foreigners. \ 

b this there quickly appeared a clear Evidence by the en 
ordinary Courage x inſpir'd him with, of which 
te ſpeaks Was not naturally capable, When the Parliament mit 
yourhly gain, he mg the Barons, for endeavouriny! 


4 tbe Ba- impoſe upon hi 
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im Laws, to which they themſelves vi 
1 think it hard to be liable: That every one of them 


Maſter in his pwa Family ; that be made uſe cle 
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Counſellors he pleas'd ; that he put in and turn'd out his 1248. 
Domeſticks without Controul ; but that he alone was treat- 
like a Slave by his own Subjects X. In fine, He de- 

chrd to them, that, far from changing his Ainiſtry at 

their Pleaſure, he meant to be Matter in his own Kingdom, 

ind that it was their Duty to obey. As for the other 

Grievances, which were complain'd of, he was contented, 

with returning general Anſwers to them, without ſpeci- 

ſying any thing. After which, he told them that he ex- 

pected from them a ſpecdy Aid of Money to enable him | 
io recover the French Provinces. This unſeaſonable Re- Their An- 
{luteneſs ſerv'd only to exaſperate the Barons the more. (er. 
They boldly replied, That ſince he deſign'd not to reform 

what was amiſs, they were not ſo mad as to continue to 
impoveriſh themſelves for the ſake of Foreigners, under 

Pretence of an imaginary War. This Anſwer leaving the The Par- 
King no Hopes, he choſe to diſſolve the Parliament, for x 
fear they ſhou'd proceed to more vigorous Reſolutions. In 5 i 
the mean time, as his Treaſury was quite exhauſted, he fell, bis 
was reduc'd to a Neceſſity of ſelling his Plate and Jewels, Jewels. 
which were quickly bought up by the Citizens of Lon- 

don, He was extremely incens'd to ſee that the Burghers 

o readily found Money to purchaſe his Jewels, and yet 
continually pleaded Poverty, when the Queſtion was to 

grant him an Aid. This Conſideration put him ſo out of 4 Fair at 
Humour, that he eſtabliſh'd a new Fair at Weſtminſter, Weſtmin- 
during which all Trading was prohibited in London *. So ſter ge ven 
far was he from hearkening to the Complaints made him A af 
by the Merchants on this Occaſion, that he gave them 
freſh Marks of his Diſpleaſure by going and keeping his 


Chriftmas in the City, and compelling them to preſent him 7 22 


with Preſents. 


* This Reaſoning is very fallacious, though it has all along been 
uſed by thoſe, who don't conſider that a Perſon's Miſmanagement 
of his own private Affairs affected none but himſelf ; whereas the 
Male-Adminiftration of a Publick Miniſter is detrimental to the 
v hole Kingdom, and conſequently it highly concerns a Nation that 
the Great Offices of the State be fill'd with good and able Men. 

A It wastolaſt Fifteen Days; and all Fairs that us'd to be kept as 
chat time were prohibited all over England. M. Paris. 
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with very large New-Years Gifts. Shortly after, he g 
manded altoa Supply of Money, and in Spite of their R. 
dravours to the contrary, they were conſtrain 1 
him two thouſand Pound Sterling. 
But ſo trifling a Sum war's not ſatisfy the Kine 
Wants, therefore he bethought himſelf to borrow Mon 
of his Great Men, Biſhops, Abbots, Merchants, and 0 
richer fort of Citizens in the Kingdom. But as he fond 
he was unable to force People to do as he deſired, he: 
plied to them, in ſo ſubmiſſive and abject a Manner, thy 
one wou'd have thought he had been begging an Aln; 
Notwithſtanding his Cringings, he cou'd get fromthe 
moſt Part nothing but Excuſes and Denials on the Scor 
of their Poverty, though he pretended to be under an in. 
diſpenfable Neceſſity of waging War with France. But 
he cou'd not poſſibly have us'd a worſe Pretence. Ex 
one knew that the Pope had ſtrictly forbidden him to di. 
turb the Territories of the French King, during his Al- 
ſence, he being gone this very Year to the Holy Lay, 
The true Reaſon which oblig'd him thus to try to get 
Money from all Hands, was, his being over Head and 
Ears in Debt, without having wherewithal to pay. be. 
ſides his Brothers, to whom he had not the Power to deny 
any thing, never minded his Wants, but continually 


d o gue 


him to Streights by their unreaſonable Demands. Hi F 


Fondneſs for them was ſuch, that he omitted no Opport- 
nity of heaping Favours on them, though he cou'd not 
but know that every time he did fo, he gave freſh Subj 
of Diſguſt to the Exgliſh Barons, 

Quickly after the Biſhoprick of Durham becoming 
void, Henry earneſtly recommended Athelmar the young 
eſt of his Brothers, though he was far from being of: 
ſufficient Age and Capacity to govern fo large a Dio: 
Accordingly that Objection was made to him by tix 
Monks of Durham. They moreover repreſented to 
him, that he had often promis'd to leave to the Churches the 
Freedom of Elections, and therefore humbly intreated 
him to let them enjoy the Fruits of his Promiſes. Hen), 
offended at theſe Remonſtrances, return d in Anſwer, in 
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uct the) thought his Brother too young, he wou'd keep the 1249. 
piſboprick.in his own Hands till he ſhould be of a fit Age for 


F Alexander II. King of Scotland died this Year, leaving 
Alcxander III. his Son of eight Years of Age, to ſucceed 
7 this time, the King having been inform'd that 2a. of 
certain Gaſcon Lords were revolted, ſent into Guienne Si- Leiceſter 
mn de Montfort Earl of Leiceſter, who reduced the Re- = ae 
bek to Obedience, and git a great Reputation. 1 y 
| In the Beginning of the next Year, Prince Richard, 1250. 
Wrother to the King, ſet out with a magnificent Retinue Prince 

in order to go and have an Interview with the Pope who Richard 
E's ſtill at Lyons. This Journey and the Extraordinary a 
Honours paid him by the Pope, afforded Matter for divers Pope at 
Ppecultions which exercis'd the Wits of che Politicians. Lyons. 
Put the real Motive of it was not known till ſome Years 
ter. 
How preſſing ſoever the King's Neceſſities were, be Henry 
Rook the Cro/s from the Hands of the Legate, and vow'd takes the 
bo go and war againſt the Saracens of Paleſtin. His Ex» © ofs. 
mple was followed by above five hundred Knights, and 
incredible Number of Eſquires and People of an in- 
Wriour Condition. After all the Denials Heury had met 
With from the Parliament, he muſt needs foreſee how dif- 

cult it wou'd be for him to obtain an Aid ſuitable to an 
Wndertaking of this Nature. And therefore his Deſign 
not to go the Voyage, but to try to get out of the 
W:rlament a large Subſidy upon this Occaſion, in a Be- 
they durſt not deny him. At leaſt, he was perſwaded 

Wt the Methods he ſhou'd take to exact Money from his 
ſubjects, wou'd be authoris'd by ſo plauſible a Reaſon. 
eds he was very ſenſible that with Part of the Money 

cou d ſcrape together, he cou'd eaſily procure a Dil- 
action of his Vow, His Conduct afterwards con- 
Wms this Conjecture. The Pope 
e this as it will, thoſe that had undertaken the Cruſa- forbids the 


f with the King, made themſelves ready with all Expe- oe - 
n and perceiving he had made no Preparations, they e ,,, 


offer'd King. 
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offer'd to ſet out without him. Their Haſte was ye 0 
pleaſing to him, as it too plainly diſcover'd his Nan 
neſs in a Cauſe, wherein all the World ſtrove to : 
Marks of their Zeal. To remedy this Inconrenlen, 
he deſir'd the Pope to hinder his Subjects from going 1 
fore he ſhou'd be ready to put himſelf at their Head. Thi 
Favour was granted him without any Difficulty, ang 1 
Intereſts of the King of France, who might have te 
the Advantage of this Reinforcement, were ſacrificed 
this Occaſion to the Pope's Deſire of contenting the 
King of England. Innocent forbad the Engliſh, ung, 
Pain of Excommunication, to ſet out before the King; wg 
by that Means, all the Charges they had been at for thy 
Voyage became of no Effect. If this Prohibition cant 
great Murmuring in England, it was not look d * 
with a more favourable Eye in France. Every one ii 
there openly, that it was a plain Caſe, the Pope did ng 
much trouble himſelf whether Lewis ſucceeded in his E. 
pedition, ſince he depriv'd him of the Aſſiſtance of i 
Engliſh Croifes. 

In the mean Time, Henry not daring to demand My 
ney of the Parhament, RE Practice all other Meth 
to raiſe ſome elſewhere. ne of his moſt effectuil Wy 
was to commiſſion a Judge entirely devoted to him, v 
and make Inquiſition in all the Counties, concerning Id. 
paſſes committed in the Royal Foreſts, This Comnil 
on was in itſelf very odious, ſince it included all th 
Caſes excepted in King Fohn's Charter. But the Man 
in which the Inquiſitor executed it render'd it ſtill u 
intolerable : for he puniſh'd the leaſt Fault by excl 
Fines, or Confiſcation of Eſtate. By theſe violent x 
ceedings he got together prodigious Sums, which ſeri 
bill the King's Coffers ; but at the ſame Time they ai 
on the King the Hatred and Curſes of the People. 
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* This Inquifitor's Name was Geoffrey de Langly; he made 
thing of ruining divers of the beſt Quality (eſpecially inthe 
for killing but a Deer, or a Hare, though it were in the ver 
way, andclapp'd up ſeveral Gentlemen in Priſon for but du 
againſt his unjuſt Proceedings. M. Paris. 
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Amidſt all theſe Doings, Henry was not unmindful of 1250. 
his Relations. The Biſhoprick of Hincheſter, the richeſt ory 
in the Kingdom, being vacant, the King ſtrenuouſly re- 1 
commended At hel mar his Brother, whom the Charter of Br to 
Durban had rerus'd to cect the laſt Year. He was not elected 


Gricficd with ſending recommendatory Letters, but wou'd Biſhop of 


es in Perſon to Wincheſter, to back his Intereſts by his 5 
a pielence. On the Day of Election, he came into the 
a Chaprer-1Jor%/e, and made a ſhort Sermon upon this Text, 
de Righteouſneſs and Peace have kiſſed each other, which he 
u :pplicd as well as he cou'd to the Bufincſs in Hand. Al- 
8 though he met at firſt With great Oppoſition, by Reaſon 
a of the Age and Inſufficiency of the Perſon recommended, 
Ver by his Promiſes and Threats he obtain'd at length 
a what he deltr'd. The Pope fail'd not to confirm the E- 
lion to do the King a Pleafure, intending to ask him 
mother Favour in his Turn. 


The ſad News had already reach'd Europe of the King Ne xing of 
of France's Misfortune of falling into the Hands of the France ta- 
| Saracens, who detain'd him in Priſon. All France openly ten Prune 
| ; er by the 
ſcharg' d the Pope with having been the Cauſe of their Saacens 
Monarch's Diſgrace, by abſolving for Money thoſe that which the 
nd taken the Croſs, from performing their Vow. Amid{t Pope ts 
theſe Murmurings, Funocent paſs'd his Time very uneaſy HO RY 
Hon, dreading ſome Attempt upon his Perſon. Even 
Charles and Alphonſo, Brothers to St. Lewis, were gone He asks 
aither on Purpoſe to upbraid him in an outragious Man- Henry 7 
er, and proceeded fo far as to threaten him. To free him- de at 
elf from this troubleſome State, and to be out of the 3 
caring of the Complaints which perpetually ſounded in 
s Ears, he deſir'd Leave of the King of England to go 
nd reſide at Bourdeaux. Henry was willing enough to 
ratify him: but was prevented from doing it by the Re- 

nonſtrances of the Clergy and Barons. They were ap- 

retenfive that the Pope wou'd take it in his Head to paſs 
Wver from Bourdeaux into England, where his Company The King 
Vas not at all deſicd. So that the King delay'd ſending e 
In Anſwer, which the Pope interpreted as a civil Denial, e. 
| indeed it was in reality. 
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As I am very quickly to enter upon an Affair whit 
kept Henry wholly employ'd during feveral Yar, | 
think my ſelf oblig'd to make a Digreſſion in order 
clear up the Riſe and Progreſs of it. I mean the Dang 
tion which the Pope mace of the Kingdom of Sici , , 
Prince Edmund, Son of our { lens). But in order t0 vive 
an Idea of this Matter which may ferve for the $4 
Underſtanding what ſha!} be related hercafter, it wijj f 
necefſary not only to ſce what was doing in 140) at thy 
Time of this Donation, but allo to take the Thing ro 
its firſt Riſe. This Digreſſion will not ſeem impertinen 
when it {hall be {cen in the Sequel, that this unhappy Afi 
was a fertile Source of rhe Oppretitions which the Excl 
endur'd as well from their King as the Roman Pontiffy,”} 
ſides, it ſerves to diſcover three Things cqually remark; 
ble in the Hiſtory of this Reign. Firff, The Charade 
of Henry, and his Indiſcretion in emharking in the moll 
difficult Undertakings without foreſceing the Obſtacle ig 
his Way. Secondly, The Authority which the Popes a 
ſum'd in England, and the manifeſt Abuſe they made g 
it. Laſtly, We ſhall fee that this ſame Affair was the 
chief Occaſion of the Troubles towards the End of thi 
Reign. Though the Events which I 2m going to relit 
made formerly a great Noiſe in the World, and are ver 
well worth Notice, yet as they belong not properly t 
the Hiſtory of England, I thall abridge them as much x 
poſſible, that nothing may be faid but what is abſolutely 
neceſſary for the Sequel of his Reign. 

Every one, that is acquainted with any Thing at ald 
the Hiſtory of Europe, knows that towards the Cloledl 
the Eleventh Century, ſome Norman Nobles, Sons d 
Trancred de Hauteville, conquer'd the Ifland of Siii 
from the Saracens, and Apulia, Calabria and ſeveral othe 
Southern Provinces of 1ta!y, from the Emperors of Gu 
fantinople. Theſe firſt Conquerors, out of a Religioy 
Principle, or from ſome other Motive, did Homage tt 
the Pope for their Conqgueits, and made themſelves /4| 
ſals and Fendataries to the Church of Rome, though & 


had given them nothing, neither had She ſo much 4 
| tribut 


ured towards their Undertakings. Whatever their 
wicy might be in thus lubmitting themſelves voluntarily 
the Holy See, it is Matter of Fact beyond all Diſpute. 
The Conqueſts of the Normans were at firſt divided into 
Kern Parts, W hercof Sicily beyond the Fare, or the Iſland 
{ Sicily made a Kingdom of it felt, The Reit was can- 
od out into Dukedoms or Principalitics, under the 
Name of Sicily on this Side the Fare, of which Cala- 
ria and Apulia were the Chief. This is what was after- 
rads ſtil d the Ningdom of Naples. All theſe ſeveral 
pate, Imean the two Sicilie, were t length reduced in- 
o one Kingdom, under Roger I. the youngeſt of the 
ons of Tancred, who aſſum'd the Title of King of Sicily. 
e had for his Succeſſor William I. his Son, ſirnam'd 
Bad, to whom ſucceeded illiam II. his Son, who 
zz call'd the Good, to diſtinguiſh him from his Father. 
[liam the Good dy ing without Iſſue, the Sicilians thought 
to place on the Throne Taucred, baſe Son of Roger I, 
ho added to the Title of his Predecefſors, that of King 
F Naples or Sicily on this Side the Fare. It is neceſſary to 
blrve that by Sicily is meant ſometimes the [land of Si- 
jj alone, ſometimes both the Sicilies together as making 
it one Kingdom. 

| Cement III, who fat in the Papal Chair in the Time 
| Tancred, look'd upon the Proceedings of the Sicilians 
an Incroachment upon his Rights. He pretended that 
the Death of Milliam the Good without Heirs, the 
0 Sicilies were devolv'd to the Holy See, and that it 
long'd to him, as Sovereign Lord, to difpoſe of them 
be pleas' d. In the mean time, as Spiritual Weapons 
fre 1ncapable of dethroning a Prince in Poſſeſſion, Cie- 
u {ent into Apulia and Calabria, an Army which at 


et made ſore Progreſs. But Death which {ciz'd him 
5 ently after, prevented him from puſhing his Enter- 


le ny further. Celeſtine III, his Succeſſor, reſolvd to 
blecute what his Predeceſſor had begun. But perceiv- 
he ſhou'd not be able to compaſs his Ends with his 
n Forces alone, he deem'd it neceſſary to engage in his 
are! ſome Prince who ſhou'd be capable of maintaine 
— Ddd 2 mg 
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ing it. With this View, he inveſted the Emperor H. 
ry VI with the two Sicilies, on Condition of Hem 
to which the ſirſt Norman Kings had oblig'd chemſehs, 
to the Roman Church. However it was to he fear'd, * 
ſo arbitrary an Act, eſpecially in Favour of a Foreine 
wou'd exaſperate the Sici/ians, and make them adhere th 
more firmly to Tancred. To prevent this Inconvenieas 
and to give at the ſame time ſome Colour of Juſtice k 
what he had done, he caus'd Conſtantia, Daughter of 3. 

er I. to be taken out of the Monaſtery of St. Savjay, 
of Palermo, of which ſhe was Abbels (a). This Prin 
ceſs, who was then fifty Years of Age, being brough 
to Rome, the Pope ablolv'd her from all her Vows, ay 
gave het in Marriage to Henn), that he might add by 


that Means a more plauſible Right to the Grant he AH! 
made that Monarch. Beſides, by the Help of this My. on 
riage, he was in hopes he ſhou'd ſow among the Sci n 
the Seeds of Diſſenſion, from hence He himſelf e 
the Emperor might reap ſome Advantage. Henry, back 
by this additional Right, immediately headed his Ame 
and march'd into Apulia, where however he made no pu 
greſs, by Reaſon of the Peſtilence which rag'd among xc 
Troops, and of ſome other Affairs which conſtrain'd lin i 
to return to Germany. So that Tancred kept the Come 
of Sicily till his Death which happen'd in 1145. H- 
am III his Son ſucceeded him. 81 
Henry had no ſooner Intelligence of Tancred's Det! 
but he march'd back into Italy, and befieg'd the City A 
Naples, which bravely defended it ſelt. The Reliliac Wim 
of the Neopolitans having made the Emperor deſpa «io 
ſucceeding in his Undertaking by Force, he relolv'd v 
make uſe of Cunning. To that End, he propos d to tix ihr 
King of Sicily to decide their Quarrel by way of Trey, in 
The Apprehenſion William was in of loſing all his Dom- 1 
nions made him readily conſent to yield up Part, in ov ii 
| i. 

(a) Mexeray ſays that Conſtantia was never 2 Nun: but a A 
Summonte Hiſtorian of Naples, aſſures us ſhe was Abbels of 8 M 
Saviour s. Fazellus, Hiſtorian of Sicily, ſays that Pope Can 


abſoly'd her from her Vows, and that this appears even from 3 
Necrees of that Pope no i» t>= Archives at Rome. 
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to purchaſe Peace of a Competitor who was much more 
werful than himſelf. By the Treaty it was agreed that 
the Emperor ſhou'd have for his Share the Iſland of Sicily, 
ind that William ſhou'd keep Sicily on this Side the Fare, 
the Kingdom of Naples. Purſuant to this Agreement, 
Henry came tO Palermo where the Crown was ſet on his 
Hd. But whillt William was making ready to retire 
o the Kingdom, which he was to have by the Treaty, 
Henry ſeiz'd his Perſon, and order'd him to be conducted 
p Germany, where this unfortunate Prince was depriv'd 
of is Sight and caſtrated. Hemy being thus rid of his 
Rival, took Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Waples, in 
Crite of the Endeavours of certain Lords of Norman 
Rice to the contrary. 

The Emperor's Affairs being in this proſperous Situa- 
jon, he ſent for the Empre's his Wife, who was big with 


A. 
« {Child though fifty two Years old. Her Time of Deli- 
y being come whilſt ſhe was on the Road, ſhe ſtaid at 
e little Town on the Frontiers of Ancona, where 


he order'd all the Women of the Town, that had the 


lf 

0M uiofity, to be Eye-Witneſſes of her being brought to 

ue. To that Purpoſe,” ſhe caus'd a Pavilion to be erect- 
Win the Middle of the Market-Place, wherein ſhe was 


liver'd of a Prince who was called Frederick. From 
hit Time, Henry kept Poſſeſſion of the two Sicilies till 
b Death which happen'd not before the Year 1199. 

This Monarch left his Son Frederick aged eleven Years, 
(der the Guardianſhip of Conſtantia his Mother, who 
mediately caus'd him to be acknowledg'd King of the 
vo Sicilies and to be crown'd two Years after at Palermo. 
er which, he was inveſted by the Hands of Inno- 
* III, who was then Pope. Conſtantia his Mother 
ing three Years after, left the Guardianſhip of her Son 


ocent who govern'd the two Sicilies by a Cardinal 
pring Frederick's Minority. This young Prince being 
wad at fourteen Years of Age, married Conſtantia 
wehter of Alphonſo IV. King of Caſtile, and two 
eus after he was elected Emperor, by the oppoſite 
ty to Cthoof Saxony whom the Pope had AY 
nicated. 
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nicated. He cou'd not however prevail with Inne 

to ſet the Imperial Crown on his Head, the Pope Pa 
ing it might be of dangerous Conſequence to the Hol - N 
to raiſe to the Empire a Prince of the Houle of * 
which had been the Caule of fo much Trouble to ſome ; 
his Predeceſſors. It was not till the Year 1220, and of 
ter the Death of Orhe, that Frederick was crown'd by th 
Hands of Honorius III. Conſtantia his Wife died *. 
Yeats after, leaving him a Son called Heury, who in 12: 
was elected King of the Romans. Afterwards he mari 
Tolante Daughter of John de Brienne Titular King of % 
ruſalem, who dying in 1228, left him a Son nan'd c. 
rade. At length, in 1235, Frederick took for his thi 
Wife 1/abella of England, who died in 1241, aſter hy, 


ving brought him two Princes, Jordan and Henry, i 


firſt of which died a Child. 

Having given an Account of the Emperor's ſe 
Marriages, the Knowledge of which is abſolutely neceſt 
ry, it is time to ſpeak of his Conteſts with the Pops, 
Ever fince Richard King of England had quitted Pal, 
the Affairs of the Chriſtians in thoſe Parts were in x ver 
ill Situation. The Saracens having taken Advantage d 
the Backwardneſs of the Exropeans, with regard to C1 
does, had made great Progreſs, whilſt the Chriſtians ham 
Thoughts of undertaking any freſh Expeditions gin 
them. Honorius III, who fat in the Papal Chair in th 
Beginning of the Reign of Frederick. II, deſiring tor 
trieve the Loſſes which the Chriſtians had ſuffer d in th 
Holy Land, publiſh'd in the Year 1224, a Cruſado, i 
which infinite Numbers of People of all Conditions i. 
gap'd themſelves. An Hiſtorian aſſures us that ao 
threeſcore thouſand Exgliſh took the Croſs for this Ei 
dition, of which Frederick was to be Head, both 5 EN 
peror, and as Son-in-law to John de Brienne Tuulr ky 
of Jeruſalem. 

Whilſt all Europe was preparing for this Undettalng 
ſome Diſputes unexpectedly happening between the Et 
peror and certain Cities of Italy. retarded that Princ'sMt 
parations, he being willing to ice an End of theſe Cont 
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lore bis Departure. Gregory IX, Succeſſor to Honorius, 
Ending that Frederick, procceded but ſlowly, in Compart- 
op perſevere in his pious Refolution, He repre!ented to 
bm that the Succeſs of the Cruſado depended on him, 
ace the Conduct of it was committed to him. In the 
em time, the Croiſes of the ſeveral States of Europe 
epair'd in Shoals to the Holy Land, expecting to 
e quickly follow'd by their General, Bur Frederick choſe 
ther to employ his Forces againſt the revolted Cities of 
% than in warring with the Saracezs, Nevertheleſs, 
he was earneſtly preſo'd by the Pope, he pretended to 
tt ready, and even went and embark'd at Brindes. But 
ter he had been three Days at Sea, he ail'd back to land 
Pin, on Pretence of a ſudden IIlneſs, which he feign'd 
be ſeiz'd with, as moſt Hiſtorians affirm. News of 
s having reach'd Paleſtine, above forty Thouſand of 
e Croiſes which were gone before, return'd in the ſame 
ps, which had carried them thither. The Pope at his 
t's End to fee ſo fair an Opportunity loſt, by the 
mperor's Fault, as he pretended, publickly excommani- 
wed him, and ſent the Bull of Excommunication to all 
e Princes of Chriſtendom, to have it publiſh'd in their 
Wo-ninions. But after all, every one does not agree that 
el for Religion was the {ole Motive which induced the 
pe to deal thus rigorouſly with Frederick. Some al- 


>” Ao © 
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th that it was only a Pretence to break the Emperor's 
res in Zr aly, in Favour of the revolted Cities, whom 
Court of Rome countenanc'd underhand. Be this as 


ill it gave Birth to a Quarrel which occaſion'd in- 


- 

enable Calamities to Europe, and particularly to Italy. 
* rich, incens d at the Pope's Proceedings, took care to 
iy his Conduct to all the Potentates of Europe, by 


ers wherein the Pope was ſeverely handled. But he was 
WF {atisfied with ſo flight a Revenge. By Means of a 

erful Party he had at Rome, he expell'd Gregory thence, 
Wforced him to take Refuge at Peronſe. However, to 
Wi World ſee that his Illneſs had been the ſole Cauſe 
WP Dchy, and that conſequently the Excommunica- 
| tion 


the other Croiſes, wrote him a Letter exhorting 
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tion denounc'd againſt him was unjuſt and nh, he fg 
out the next Year for Paleſtin. The Progaß of jj 
Arms in that Country was fo Great and Rapid, that in 
little Time he compeil'd the Sultan of Egypt to yield him 
up Feruſalem. He wou'd have puſh'd his Conqueſt 
further, if the Knights Hoſpitallers, who were gain b 
the Pope, had not laid Obſtacles in his Way by their Plot 
which they were daily *contriving againſt him. On the 
other Side, Gregory, offended at the Emperor's miking ſo 
light of his Cenſures as to dare to undertake this Expgditi- 
on before he was reconcil'd to rhe Church, and for he 
had made, as he charg'd him, Preparations utable to ſo 
great an Undertaking, renew'd his Excommunication, for 
two Faults directly contrary to one another. Firſt, for 
having too long deferr'd his Going. Second, for going 
too ſoon. But the Pope not content with attacking him 
with Spritual Weapons, employ'd Iikewile Tempord 
Arms. He put John de Brienne, Father-in-law to Frede, 
rick, at the Head of an Army, and ſent him into the 
Kingdom of Naples, with the Title of Vicar of the Holy 
See, in order to wreſt from his Son- in- law that Part of tus 
Dominions. 

The Quarrel between the Emperor and the Pope grow- 
ing ſtill wider, all the Cities of Italy ſided witi the one 
or other. Then were formed the two Fattim: of the 
Guelfs and Gibelines, which harraſs'd that Country for ſo 
long a Time, the former for the Pope, the liter for the 
Emperor. It will be needleſs to relate here the bloody 
Wars that enſu'd. Wars, which frequently gave Room 
to think, that Zeal for Religion was not the - principi 
Motive which ſway'd the Roman Pontiffs. It 18 ſufhcs 
ent to ſay in two Words, that Gregory's Succeſſors purlil 
with Ardor his Project of wreſting not only the Saale 
but all /raly, and the Empire it ſelf out of the Handdl 
Frederick. In fine, Ianocent IV. having publickly 4 
pos d him in the Council of Lyons, caus d William Euld 
Holland to be elected Emperor in his Place. But mie 
this pretended Depoſition, Frederick, kept himſelf .. * 


ook VIII. S. Nr. . 
brone till his Death which fell out about the End of the 


„ ; ; 5 

To give a diſtinct Notion of the Affairs of Sicily 
herein England will ſpeedily have a Hand, it may not 
e amiſs to add here Part of the Genealogy of the Family 


bc Frederick II. extracted from the Hiſtory of Naples, 
by G10. Summonte. 


FRIDERICX II. Emperor. 


if Wife, 2d. Wife, 3d. Wife, Concubine, 
inſantia Volante of 1abeila of Blanch Sex xa. 
of Caſtile. Bienne. England. | 


| 
| | FX Yo N A 
nr, CoxxADE II. IoR DAN, HENRY, ManFRED, EnTivs, 
tingof Emperor. died a King of Kingof Henry 


e Bo- Child. Sicily. Naples and King of 
u. Sicily. Corſa. 
tt Richard 
ml Earl of 
Nia di- ; | Civita. 
de- 
re her 
her. 

F 

KIDERICX, Coxs TAN TIA, MaArxGARITA, 

ke of Au- Wite of Peter Wife tothe 

inRight King of Arra- Marqueſs of 
bis Mo- gon. Mont ſerrat. 
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The fame day Frederick died, he made a Will, 
derein he left Frederick his Grandſon Auſtria, of 
ich the young Prince was already in Poſſeſſion in 
pht of his Mother. To Conrade his ſecond Son he 
e the Kingdom of Naples or Sicily on this Side the 
„ on Condition that if Conrade died without Iſſue, 
J his Brother, Son of Iſabella of England, ſhou'd 
ed him, and that in Caſe he died alſo without Heirs, 
ea his Baſtard Son ſhou'd inherit. His Will was 
a 1 Son of his third Wife ſnou'd be King 
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of the Iſland of Sicily, and gave to Manfred his nay 

Son the Principality ot Tarentum, with the Regency of ta 

two Kingdoms, namely of the Firſt, in the Abſence 
Conrade, and of the Second during the Minority g 

Henry. 

As ſoon as Frederich was in his Grave, Manfred wo 

have taken Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Naples in the 

Name of Conrade. But the Pope's Party were ſo pow, 

ful, now that they had Nothing to fear from the En. i" 

ror, that the principal Cities, as Naples and Capua, ue 

their Gates againſt him, This Reſiſtance put him unda en 

the Neceſſity of calling into /raly Comrade his Brote Wſ'0 

who ſince Frederich's Death, had aſſum'd the Title d 
Emperor, tho' William Earl of Holland was acknow dH 

as ſuch by the Pope and his Party. Upon the Arrival d 

this Prince, things had another Face, and he made th 
Neopolitans repent of eſpouſing the Pope's Quarrel, r 

the mean time, Innocent us'd all poſſible Means to put 

ſtop to his Progreſs. He thundred out his Cenſuresagin 

Conrade, as he Pad done againſt Frederick his Father, a 

by aiding the Gwelfs his Partiſans, he kept up the Wa! 

1taly, till a more favourable r ſhou'd offer, He 

I ſhall end this long Digreſſion, which, as I hope, wi 

not be deem'd needleſs, when we come to ſee, how e“ 
England was concern d in this Quarrel. But to return wl"* 

our Hiſtory, 

1251. The Year 1251 was uſher'd in with the firſt Ina 
Tirſ in. of the Clauſe Non-obſtante in the Orders of the King WR" 
285 imitation of the Pope, who made uſe of it long fine 
Non-ob- his Bulls. The Biſhop of Carliſle having a Law-Suiv 
ſtante in a certain Baron of his Dioceſe, and being oblig'd to go 
the Kings France, obtain'd an Order from the King that the 
Era. thou'd be ſtopt till his Return. But during his Able 
his Adverſary found Means to obtain a Second Orarr! 

This Clauſe, Non-obſtante, or Notwithſtanding the 

Order, the Barou's Cauſe ſbow'd not be diode 


After this thoſe Mrits or Orders with that deteſtable AG 
of Now-obflante became very frequent, which being chke 
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Beſides the Principles of Arbitrary Power which Hubert 1251. 
4 Burgh and the Biſhop of Wincheſter had infus'd into 
Henry in his Youth, and by which he uſually ſquar'd his 
Conduct, he had moreover another Reaſon, which in- 
guced him to have but little Regard for his Subjects. 
This was the Conſideration ot the Advantages which the 
Farlof Leiceſter had gain'd over the Rebels of Guieune. 
Ever ſince that Earl had been Governour of that Province, 
de bad ſerv'd his Maſter ſo faithfully that, in all appea- 
nce, he wou'd have nothing to ſear, for a good while, 
om the Inconſtancy of the Gaſcoons. As a lmall, Matter 

is ſufficient to ſink Henry's Courage, fo on the con- 
rary his Heart was elevated upon the leaſt Trifle. The Henry 
haltizing of the Gaſcoons, making him imagine that their 48g 
xample wou'd be a Curb to the Engliſh, he fancied that — 
or the time to come he need not keep any Meaſures with 

m. Accordingly, without ever minding the continual 
lurmurings of the Barons, on account of the Preference 
egave the Foreigners, he affected to receive, with ex- 
live Honours, Guy de Luſignan his half- Brother, whom Return of 
e Earl of Leiceſter brought back with him, when he Guy de 
me to acquaint him with what he had done in Gaienne. Ly 
We made him ſuch conſiderable Preſents, that they wou'd * 
we appear d extravagant, though he had abounded in her, vhm 
iches. Theſe things cauſed the Barons to redouble their #* {2445 
omplaints, They cou'd not bear that the King ſhou'd — Fru. 
ew ſuch Marks of Affection to Foreigners, whilſt he* 
ected to flight his own Native Subjects. 
4h Wants, and the little Hopes he had of having Intervieu 
m ſupplied by the Parliament, quite drove out of his / he 
ad the thoughts of his Expedition to the Holy Land. Ning e, 
ut on a ſudden a Letter from the Pope put him in Mind * 


den a and Scot- 
t it was high time to perform his Vow. He was then land. 


fer de Thurkeby one of the King's Juſtices, he ſaid with a deep 
u, Alas! what Times are we fallen into! Behold, the Civil Court 
rrupted in imitation of the Eccleſiaſtical, and the River it poiſon'd 

that Fountain. This is the Original and Riſe of Non-ob- 


ate s in the Kin 's Writs and Ch ; X 
mitted by Dr. 1 an arters. Tyrrel obſerves that this 
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1251. at York, celebrating the Nuptials of the Princeſs Mangan 
Alexander his Daughter with the young King of Scotland. The 
marries ſolemnizing the Wedding was not the fole Motive which 
. po had brought him to ork, AS the Prince his Son. ine 
— was very young, he was in hopes he ſhou'd be able to per 

ſwade him to do him Homage for the whole Kingdom 
Henry Scotland. He was very urgent with him to do it; hy 
preſſes him the young Prince excus'd himſelf in a handſom Manner 
2 => He repreſented to him that he was come to York in onde 
pr 44 to be married, and not to debate an Affair of that Natur 
land. liable to a great many Difficulties, and in which he coy 
which he determine nothing, without conſulting the States of hi 
* Kingdom. In the mean time, he did the cuſtomary x, 
mage for the Lands which he held of the Crown of Eu 
land. Whether Henry thought his Pretenſions were ng 
well-grounded, or Whether he was unwilling to diſturb the 
Mirth of the Nuprial Feaſt, by inſiſting on his Demad, 
the Affair ſtopp'd there. We hall ſee in the next Reign, 
that theſe ſame Pretenſions were made the Foundation of 1 
Bloody War between England and Scotland. 

1252. This Interview being over to the Satisfaction of the 
The King two Kings, Henry ſe:m'd willing to prepare in good camel 
Ae, for his Expedition to rhe Holy Land. As Money wait 
3 main thing wanting, he made this Voyage a Handle to e. 
Jews. tort vaſt Sums from the Jens, which done, his Chrifio 

Subjects far'd but little better. But what he cou'd cn: 
together by theſe Means was not ſufficient to enable hin 
to make an Expedition to the Eaſt in a manner becomun 
a Succeſſor of Richard whofe Memory was {till freſh ; 
mong the Saracens. | 
The Gar, Whilſt the King was taken up in Preparations for bi 
coons pretended Voyage, there came to him Deputies fromti 
complain Gaſcoons, complaining of having been unjultly oppreſs du 
Co — the Earl of Leiceſter. The Earl hearing this, went ta t 
ceſter; King to juſtify himſelf, and denied All that was hid 
who ving;. his Charge. Adding. he cou'd not but wonder, th 
cares hun- the King ſhou'd give Ear to the frivolous Complaints 0 
(elf. the rebellious Gaſcoons, againſt one that had ſerv'd him 


faithfully, and had ſpent all his Eſtate in a Poſt * 5 
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ochers were wont to inrich themſelves. Henry replied, 1252. 
that he gave no Credit to theſe Accuſations ; on the con- pars b ; 
tary, to make his Innocence the more conſpicuous he ce 
was reſolv d to ſend Commiſſioners into Guienne, to take oe, 170 
Informations concerning the Behaviour of the Gaſcoons. Cuicnne, 
In the mean time, to convince him that their Accuſations 
bad made no ill Impreſſions on his Mind, he furniſh'd him 
with ſome Money, and order'd him to be ina readineſs to 
return to Guienne. | 

Before the Earl was prepared to ſet out, the Gaſcoons The Arch- 
having been inform'd of the King's Deſign to ſend him we of 
again into their Country, deputed the Archbiſhop of 2, 
Bourdeaux, to renew their Complaints. Whilſt the Arch- he charge 
biſhop was at London, the Commiſſioners, which had againf 
been diſpatch'd to Guienne, return'd. They reported, Leiceſter. 
that indeed the Earl of Leiceſter had treated a little ſeverely 
ſome Lords of that Country; but in ſo doing he had 
only us'd them according to their Deſerts. Though Lei- The King 
effer was fully clear'd by this Report, yet the King was es t 
made believe by the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, that if the 2 E 
Earl return'd to Guienne, nay if he was not puniſh'd, that 
Province wou'd be loſt to the Crown of England paſt all 
Redemption. This Notion was ſo deeply imprinted in , Bin 
the King's Mind, that to ſecure the Allegiance of the Gaſ- tried by 
coons he refolv'd to ſacrifice their Governor to their Reſent- the Peers. 
ment. With this View, he order'd, that their Accuſa- 
tion ſhou'd be brought before the Peers, not queſtionin 
but he ſhou'd have Intereſt enough to get him en 
In the mean time, Leiceſter, though ſurpriz'd at the King's 
ſudden Change, was not idle. He found Means to gain 
to his ſide Prince Richard, the Earl of Gloceſter, and ſeveral 
other Lords of great Credit, who promis'd to ſtand by 
him, Upon this Aſſurance, he appear'd in Court and ſpoke 
in his Defence with ſuch ſtrength of Reaſon and Evidence, 
that the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux was hard put to it to 
maintain his Accuſation. Beſides, whenever he offer'd 
toſpeak, in order to make good what he had advanced, he 
law the principal Lords always ready to ſet off to the beſt 
Weantzge he Reaſons of their Friend. The King, per- 

. : ceiving 
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The King 
calls him 
Traytor. 


He give: 
the King 
the Lie. 


The King 
durſt not 
apprehend 
him, and 
is reconci 


led to him. 


The Earl i; 
ſent to 
| Guicnne. 
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ceiving the Affair was like to end very differently ft 
what he expected, cou'd not help ſhowing his Uneaſine, 
and even dropping ſome Expreſſions very injurious to the 
Party accus'd. As the Earl of Leiceſter, not content 
with juſtifying his Actions, boaſted moreover of hh 
Services, and boldly call'd upon the King to be as good 23 
his Word, in giving him the Rewards he had often pro- 
mis'd him, Henry ſharply replied to him, That he did uy 
think himſelf oblig'd to keep his Word with a Traytor. This 
Anſwer had ſuch an Effect on the Earl, who was in ; 
Paſſion before, that not conſidering he was ſpeaking to 
his Sovereign, he told him, He lied: and were he not 4 
King he wou d make him eat his Words. Then, after ſome 
inſolent Expreſſions, he added, That it was hard to believe 
uch a Prince was a Chriſtian, or had ever been at Confeſſon. 
Tes, anſwer'd the King, I am à Chriſtan, and have often 
been at Confeſſion. What ſignifies Confeſſion, replied the 
Earl, without Kepentance? I never repented any thing Ic 
much, ſaid the King, as the having been ſo liberal of my 
Favours to one that has ſo little Gratitude, and ſo much 
Brutiſbneſi. After this, he wou'd have apprehended him; 
but finding the Earl's Friends were ready to oppoſe it, he 
was ſeiz d with Fear, and durſt not execute his Deſign, He 
even {uffer'd them to ſpeak in the Earl's Behalf, and with- 
out being reveng'd for the Affront he had receiv'd, he ws 
contented with a ſlight Satisfaction, and was in outward 
appearance, reconciled to him. However, the Earl's In- 
ſolence made ſo deep an Impreſſion upon his Mind, that 
he cou'd never look upon him without Horrour, which is 
the leſs to be wonder'd at, becauſe this doubtleſs was the 
firſt time that a Subject had taken the Liberty to give his 
Sovereign the Lie to his Face, For which reaſon one 
ſhou'd hardly believe it to be Fact, did not all the Hil- 
torians unanimouſly atteſt it. 

How great ſoever might be the Hatred which the King 
had conceiv'd againſt the Earl of Leiceſter, he ſent him 
however Governour again to Guienne *. This he did 7 

0 


* Matthew parn ſays the King told him upon going of, me 
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ſo much with deſign to do him a Favour, as to remove 1252. 
him at a Diſtance from England, where his Credit was too 

eat, Beſides, he was apprehenſive that the Earl wou'd p,jnce Ed- 
obſtruct a Deſign he had form'd of conferring Guienne on ward in- 
prince Edward his eldeſt Son, the which he did immedi- veſted 
ately after his Departure. The Gaſcoons were overjoy'd 8 
xt this Change. As they had no longer the ſame Reaſon to 

ſtand in fear of Leiceſter who wou'd quickly be recall'd, 

they laid ſo many Snares for him, that he had like to have 

Gallen into ſome of them. For his Part, he made them 

often feel the Effects of his Reſentment before he left the 

ovince. 

Erbe Uneaſineſs which the Affair of the Earl of Lei- Henry 
ceſter bad juſt given the King, was not the only thing that demands 
diſturb'd him. He was ſtill more ſenſibly touch'd with a a Subſidy 
Denial which he had met with from the Clergy on the {core 8 3 £ 
of a Subſidy. As he was convinced that a bare Demand — 
wou'd be to no Purpoſe, he had taken care to have it 
back d by an expreſs Order from the Court of Rome. In- 
nocem alledging for a Pretence, that the King cou'd not 
poſſibly do without an extraordinary Aid towards his 
Voyage to the Holy Land, had commanded all Eccleſiaſtichę 
to pay him the Tenths of their Revenues for three Years. 

The Clergy having been afſembled upon this Occaſion, 

three or four Biſhops ** gain'd by the King, and particu- 

krly the Biſhop of Wincheſter his half- Brother, gave their 

Vote for him. But the Biſhop of Lincoln ſtrenuouſly They peti- 
oppoſed it, and got the Majority to agree to petition the tion him. 
King and intreat him, for his Soul's Health, to deſiſt from 

his Demand. The Petition of the Biſhops ſerv'd only to 
exaſperate the King. He ſent them word that they ſhou'd 25 King 
take care what they did, ſince they not only oppos'd their threatens 


Temporal them. 


. ' 
_— 
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if be was fuch a Lover of War he might There find Employment 
enough, and alſoa Reward anſwerable to his Merits, as his Father 
had done before him. To which the Earl boldly replied. That he 
wou d go over and never return, till he had entirely ſubdued the Ene- 


mies, and reduced the Rebellious Subjects o Ungras Prince. 
M. Paris. Ann. 1252, Ss dates 


* London, Chicheſter, and Worceſter. 
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1252. Temporal Sovereign, but likewiſe their Spiritual, the Un; 
derſal Church, and Feſus Chriſt himſelf. But withou 
being concern'd at theſe Menaces, the Clergy return'g lin 

Their Re- à very offenſive Anſwer, by which it ſeem'd they deſir'g 
ply. no longer to keep any Meaſures with him. They up. 
braided him, in very hard Terms, for his Extortion; 
Tyranny, Breach of Promiſes and Oaths, Which done 

they broke up, without ſtay ing for a Reply, on Pretence 

that both the Archbithops being abſent they cou'd do no. 

The Kinz thing without their Primates *®. Henry erceiving he 
Trae ＋ cou'd get nothing from this Aſſembly, tried to gain the 
a principal Members by Careſſes. With this View, be 
butin ſent for the Biſhop of Eh and cauſing him to be brought 
vain. into his Clo{et, receiv'd him in a very obliging Manner, 
in order to extort ſome Promiſe from him. But this Pre. 

late, who had but little of the Courtier in him, far from 

having any Complaiſance for the King, expreſs'd himſelf in 

a very rough Manner: He told him roundly, *twas aFoll 

to ingage himſelf in an Expedition to the Holy-Land, and 

that he ought to take warning by the unfortunate Examyl: 

of the King of France, who lay languiſhing in the Hand; 

of the Infidels. Henry finding that, contrary to his Ex- 

ectation, the Biſhop aſſum'd the Air of an Adviſer, 

bad not patience to hear him any longer, and commanded 

him to be gone out of his Preſence **. 

Mutual As the firm Perſiſtence of the Ezgliſh in refuſing 
Animoſi- Money, provok'd the King and made him place til 
1 greater Confidence in the Poictevius, ſo on the other hand, 
adh. the continual Favours he heap'd on the Foreigners quite a. 
Subjects. lienated the Barons from him. It was therefore impoſlibk 
but theſe mutual Diſcontents ſhou'd be attended with 

very fatal Effects, as it actually happen'd in the * 

[ 


* The Archdiſhop of Canterbury was beyond Sea, and the 
Archbiſhop of York was abſent for a Reaſon then unknown. 
Matthew Paris has given the Biſhop's Repreſentation of the Grit 
wances committed by the King, at length, which the Curious Rex 
der may ſee under the Year 1252. 

*: The King ordered his Officers to turn him out of Doorsforin 
Wt-bred-Fellow as he was. A. Paris, 
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It i eren a Wonder that the Rupture between the King 1252. 
ind the Barons was ſo long in breaking out. Animoſity 

on both ſides was come to that Height, that as he had 

no Regard left for his Subjects, they on their Side, hardly 

| kept any Meaſures in their Complaints againſt his Male- 
Adminiſtration. The Londoners were of all the Kingdom 

| he moſt incens'd, by reaſon of the frequent Exactions 

they had been liable ro. But they had quickly a freſh The Xing 
| Subje&t of Complaint on account of a Tax of twenty 1 
| Marks of Gold * which the King impos'd on the City. reborn 
This Impoſition was inconſiderable, and regarded the City a 
of London only. However, the whole Kingdom mur- 

mur'd at it, as proceeding fiom Arbitrary Power, of which 

they dreaded the Conſequences. But for all this, a few 

F diys after, the King, without giving himſelf any 

Trouble about the Londoners, commanded them to ſhut 

up their Shops, during the Fair at Meſtminſter which laſted 

E fifteen Days. This Innovation, which was look'd upon 

as a manifeſt Breach of the Privileges of the City, caus'd 

bud Murmurs among the Citizens, and a Reſentment, 

the Effects whereof became viſible upon the firſt Oppor- 

tunty. 

7 3 did Prince time all his Undertakings ſo ill, as Ee attacks 
Herm. Whereas every one endeavours to make uſe of Leiceſter 
Junctures which ſeem favorable, Henry had a very parti- 4" 5 
E cular Talent at forming his Projects at the moſt improper ; 
EScaſons, He was not ignorant that the Nobles were G. 

Watished, and that there was a fort of Confederacy among 

chem to protect the Earl of Leiceſter. He had juſt given 

Wa ſreſh Subject of Diſguſt to the Clergy, by procuring a 

Bull to abſolve him from his Oath, and had entirely aliena- 

Wed the Hearts of the Londoners by the Violation of their 

WP rivilcges. At this Juncture however it was that he took 

In hand once more to have the Earl of Leicefter tried by 

Wiz Peers, whom he had conven'd upon that Account. 
Accordingly this Affair ended greatly to his Diſſatisfaction. 

Fer from condemning the Earl, the Barons ſaid openly, 


Equal to 200 Marks of Silver, a pretty large Sum in thoſe days. 


Vol. III. Fit that 
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1252. that the King had done him very great Injuſtice, in 3 

| ing Guienne to Prince Edward, before the Term of " 
Government was expir'd, and without making him 2 
Amends. This Declaration which, in all inet 
wou'd ſoon be follow'd by ſome Reſolve offenſive to th, 
King, made him diſſolve an Aſſembly which ſeemd 0 
little idclinable to favour his Deſign. 

1252. Thus this weak Prince, by an unſteddy and ck 
Feisin- Conduct, increas'd the Hatred of his Barons, which 
zirely go he ought to have dreaded of all Things, had he been if 
rand woke hto take warning by the unhappy Example of fl. 
Foreigners. enough to take warning by t appy Example of the 

King his Father. Continually beſet with a Company of 
indiſcreet and greedy Foreigners, who minded only thy; 
own Intereſts, he ſaw Nothing but as repreſented by hj 
Miniſters, who made him believe, that as long as he wy 
ſupported by the Court of Rome, he need not fear the yin BS k 
Efforts of his Subjects. This Notion induced him per. A 
petually to countenance the Extortions of the Pope, and iſ 
the Avariciouſneſs of his Relations and Miniſterts, to wn. 
he was always making Preſents with incredible Profuſeneb. b. 
It was thus he ſpent the clear Revenues of the Crown, Wi 
By this Management, ſo little conſiſtent with his own 
Intereſt, he kept himſelfalways poor, whilſt his Relation, 
his Counſellors, and the Pope's Creatures were 1nriching Wi 
themſelves at the Expence of his Subjects. The Biſho We: 
of Lincoln willing to open his Eyes, cauſed an exact x i 
count be taken this Year of the annual Income whid 
The Re- Foreigners enjoy'd in England. It was found to amount 
venue of to above Severity thouſand Marks, when the Revenue d 
Foreigners the Crown at the ſame time ſcarce exceeded a Third pd 
* that Sum. To this we may add another Particular to ſev N 
2% Crown. the Eaſineſs of this Prince and Greedineſs of his Ain Wi 
Manſel, one of his Favorites, a Clergy- man, enjoy d u is 
leſs than Seven hundred Fccleſiaſtical Preferments at ona Bil 

which brought him in Yearly four thouſand Marks. 
Affairs of Whilſt theſe Matters paſs'd in England, the Epen 
Sicily. Conrade and Pope Innocent IV continued their Wars 18 
Sicily. But the laſt had much the worſt on't, bis pw 
| tual Arms being of little Force againſt a Prince ey k 
| nk 
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his Ends, he imagin'd that by offering the 
. Sicily to a Prince who had Money by him, he 
ſhould eaſily bring him ro furniſh all Things neceſſary for 
the Work in hand. Of all the Princes in Europe on 
| whom he caſt his Eyes, he ſaw none better qualified to 
embark in this Undertaking than Richard Earl of Corn- 
| val, Brother to the King of England. Beſides that this 
prince was Maſter of a large Eſtate which he knew how 
to manage better than the King his Brother, it was very 
| likely he wou'd be dazled with the Luſtre of a Crown, 
That of England ſeeming to be at roo great a Diſtance 
© from him, decauſe the King had two Sons. Having ta- 
ken this Reſolution, Innocent diſparch'd one Albert as his 
E Niur:io, to make him an Offer of the Crown of Sicily, on 
Condition he wou'd wreſt it out of the Hands of the 
Sons of Frederick, Richard rejected not the Propofal : 
but inſiſted on certain previous Articles, which the Pope 
„dd not reliſh. I. That the Conqueſt of Sicily ſhould be 
n WE carried on at the joint Charges of him and the Pope. 
II. That Innocent ſhou'd deliver him up certain Places in 
With: Kingdom of Naples as well for his Security, as to 
erve for Magazines. III. That he ſhou'd give him Hoſt- 
Waocs for the Performance of his Word, Theſe Terms 
Wquar'd not at all with the Pope's Deſigns. He was in 
Hopes Richard deeming the bare Grant of Sicily as a ſin- 
Wpulr Favour wou'd ingage to furniſh what Money was 
Wneceſſary for the Conqueſt of it, and wou'd rely on the 
Mord of One that had made him ſo noble a Preſent. But 
ben he ſaw that the Prince was not in a Humour fo be 
is Bubble, and that he appear'd to underſtand his own In- 
Werelt too well, he dropp'd the Project and recall'd his 
mio. This Negotiation not having had the Effect 
expected, he found himſelf oblig'd to continue the 
ir at his own Expence, till he ſhou'd be able to ingage 


Wn the Undertaking ſome Prince of greater Eaſineſs and 
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bird them. As the Pope found he was too weak to 
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1253. Henry thought he had taken away all Occaſion of p 
. volt from the Gaſcoons by removing the Earj of 25 
of the Gag, from the Government ot Guienne. But it was not |, 
coons. before he perceiv'd that the Vigilance of the Earl, which 
they look'd upon as an in{uperable Obſtacle to their Perni. 

f cious Deſigns, was the real Motive of their Complaing 
The Zing of Leiceſter had no ſooner reſign'd his Patent but a Plot wy 
þ ee „ diſcover'd in Gaienne to deliver that Province to the Kin 
Guienne, of Caſtile, Though that Prince had never before mid. 
known that he pretended to Guienne, as ſoon as he (yy hi 

Party grown ſtrong by the going off of the Earlof 14. 

ceſter, he began openly to declare his Mind. He apm 

he had Charters in Form fign'd by Henry II. Richard ard 

John, who had made him a Grant of that Dukedom. 

It is true indeed, theſe Charters were never produced, Bui 

he had manag'd ſo as to perſwade fome diſcontent 

Lords that he had them in his Hands. Upon this Foun» 
dation, he had form'd in Guienne a powerful Party, of 

which Gaſton de Moncade Viſcount of Bearn was Heid. 

It is very likely that Henry's Want of Courage had in- 

ſpir'd the King of Caſtile with the Thoughts of becon- 

ing Maſter of Gzicmne upon this frivolous Title, At 

leaſt, he believ'd he had reaſon to hope, that, either by 

Arms, or by way of Treaty, he ſhou'd be able to procur 

ſome Part of that Province. Be this as 1t will, his Clan, 

though apparently very weak, rais'd however in Guieme 
Commotions, which made Henry often repent of having 

Henry n Temoved the Earl of Leiceſter. The Male-contents, aided 
forcedto by the King of Caſtile, puth'd Matters fo far, that Hem 
go thither. was fain to go thither in Perſon in order to ſave the Country 
from being loſt. But to that End Money muſt be hw, 

and it wou'd have been in vain to alledge the War n 
Guienne, to procure any from Subjects, too much dill» N 

tisfied with all his former warlike Expeditions to be pre 

He de- vail'd upon by that Conſideration. It ſeem' d therelor 
mand an more expedient to keep to his old Pretence, namely, b 
2 „Voyage to the Holy Land, becauſe Religion was concern'd 
ae pk in it. As ſoon as the Parliament, which had been call 
upon that Account, was met, the King demanded Br 
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Sudjidy which might enable him to accompliſh his Vow. 1253. 
He repreſented, that having been hitherto unavoidably 
'evented from undertaking the Voyage, the Chriſtians of 
| Paleſtine mult needs have been great Sufferers by theſe 
e the Barons were fully convinced that the The Aid is 
King had no Deſign to go to the Holy Land, they were a- 5 —_— 801 
| {raid however of giving him ſome Advantage over them, in, een, ee 
| Caſe they refus'd the Aid which was demanded on fo plau- ers are 
| (ble a Pretence. They reſolv'd then to grant a Subhſiay, kepr. 
but by racking to it at the ſame time Conditions, from 
v hence they hop'd to reap ſome Benefit, whether the King 
> ſhould go on with his Expedition, or whether, as they 
ſuſpected, he ſhould employ the Money other wiſe. This 
Reſolution being taken, they ſent Deputies to him with 
© their Anſwer, theſSubſtance of which was, That in Caſe 
be would leave to the Churches the Freedom of Elections, 
und cauſe in good earneſt the Charters of the King his 
Father to be obſerv'd, they wou'd exert their utmoſt to 
content him. Henry, who expected this Meſſage, was 
prepared with an Anſwer. He told the Deputies, he 7% Kine 
© cou'd not deny but on certain Occaſions he had carried Reply 0 
the Prerogative Royal a little too far: but that he was farm- e * 
E ly reſolv d never to be guilty of the like Fault again. eo Arey 
He added, they might be aſſur'd that the Charrers of „eue. 
E King John ſhou'd be punctually kept. Then, addreſſing 
E himſelf to ſuch of the Deputies as were of the Clergy, he 
bid them conſider that among the Prelates which then go- 
ver d the Church of England, there were but few that had 
rot been promoted to the Dignities they enjoy'd, by the 
Means of that Prerogative Royal they complain'd of. He 
ak d then whether they themſelves, at the time of their 
We being elected, wou'd have wiſh'd that there had been that 
| E. in Elections which they now demanded: with fo 


ruch Earneſtneſs, He continued to ſay, that ſince they 
ceſir d him to correct what was done amiſs in the Govern- 
Bent, they themſelves ought to ſet him a good Example: 
bet they had nothing to do but to reſign their Biſhop- 
ele and Abbies acquir'd by unjuſt Ways, and he gave 
Y them 
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them his Word their Places ſhou'd be ſupplied by none 
but Perſons of known Worth and Probity. The Prelae; 
being confounded at this Home-Diſcourſe, had nothi 
to reply, but that 1he Buſineſs at preſent was not to undo what 
as paſt, but to prevent the like Evils for the Future. A 
the King's lole Aim was to get Money of the Parliament 
he did not puſh Matters any farther. Content with a 
ving mortified the Clergy, he ſaid to the Deputies, that he 
was ready to join with the Parliament in all neceſſa 
Meaſures for reforming Grievances. Upon theſe Aſſuran. 
ces the Clergy granted him the Tenths of their Reyenue 
for three Years, and the Barons, three Marks of every 
Knight's Fee held immediately of the Crown. 

The Ingagement the King had enter'd into on Account 
of the Charters, was too expreſs for him to recede from it, 
Accordingly, without being ſollicited to it, he conven'd, 
in the great Hall of the Palace of Weſtminſter, an Aſſem- 
bly, at which were preſent all the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, each with a lighted Taper in his Hand. The 
King wou'd not hold one, becaule, as he ſaid, he wou'd 
lay his Hand upon his Heart, during the whole Ceremony, 
the better to thow that he ſincerely gave his Conſent to 
what was going to be pronounced. Then the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury ſtanding up, before all the People, d: 
nounced a terrible Curie againſt all Thoſe that for the 
Time to come, ſhou'd oppoſe directly or indirectly the 
Obſervance of the two Charters ; then againſt Thoſe 
that ſhou'd violate, diminiſh or alter, in any Manner what- 
ſoever, the Laws and Conſtitutions of the Kingdom. The 
Anathema being denounced, the two Charters were rea 
aloud, and confirm'd by the King, who kept his Hud 


all the while upon his Breaſt *. This done, every on: Wi 


of the Barons, threw down his Taper upon the Ground 
and wiſh'd that Thoſe who violated the Charters migit 


thus ſmoke in Hell. | 
Who 


And faid after all was perform'd, So may G © D help me «1 
inviolably obſerve all theſe Things. M. Paris ſeems to ay only tie 
Biſhops had Tapers in their Hands, for he makes the Ning ſay 

wou'd not hold one becauſe he was no Prieſt 
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Who wou'd not have thought but that the King's 1253. 
Aſcent to a Curſe denounced with ſuch Solemnity, was F1*"7y 
i undoubted Proof of bis Intent religiouſly to keep his % 
Promiſe ? Perhaps it was bis real Deſign when he laid his 2e bis 
Hand upon his Heart. However the Parliament was no Engage- 
| Goner difſolv'd but he fell to contriving all poſſible Means Went. 

to break through it. Beſides that he was naturally of a 
| fckle Temper, and not over-conſcientious, *tis ſaid, 
that he was perſwaded to This, by ſome of his Favou- 
| rites, who told him that he wou'd be but the Shadow of 
King, as long as theſe Charters were in Force. Bur as 
they perceived that his Oath laid a Reſtraint upon him, 
| they advis'd him to apply to the Pope, intimating that for 
two or three hundred Marks he might with eaſe get it an- 
© null'd. This weak Prince, who generally follow'd the 
| moſt pernicious Counſels, made no Scruple to cloſe with 
This. It was agreeable to his Inclinations, and that was 
© {ufficient to recommend it above all Conſiderations of Ho- 
wur and Conſcience, and to hinder him from reflecting on 
the Calamities which from thence might befall him. But, 
if it be ſtrange, that this Prince ſhou'd fo little regard his 
Nord and his Oath, there is no leſs Reafon ro ſtand amazed 
to ſee ſuch Principles authoris'd by the common Practice of 
him who ſtiles himſelf the Vicar of Feſus Chriſt. 

In the [mean time, Henry laid out, in his Preparations pe ſers our 
Wor the War in Guienne, the Subſidy granted by the Parlia- for Gui- 
Went for the Expedition to the Holy Land. When All enne. 
Ns ready, he came to Portſimouth, where his Troops had 
Pen order'd to meet him. Then having left the Regency 
Wo the Queen and Prince Richard, he ſer fail, attended by 
great Number of Lords, who being his Military-Te- 

Is had not been able to get themſelves excus'd from this 
rice. Upon his Arrival at Bourdeaux, he headed his 
my in order to go and beſiege Reole-Caſtle then in the 

ends of the Rebels. As they had depended upon the 
Eug's uſual Indolence, they had neglected to fortify the 
Aces which they had ſeiz d. By which Means he eaſily 
Fame Maſter, not only of This, but of all the other 
Falles which were in their Power. The King of Caſtile 
1 | not 
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1254. not having all this while, made any Step towards relievin 
his Party, Henry imagin'd that he waited for his De 
ture in order to raiſe freſh Commotions in the Poris 

Demands and was afraid, that wou'd be always the Caſe. This Be. 

er F lief made him very uneaſy, becauſe, to prevent his Ex. 

pr) pre oe my's Deſigns, he found he ſhou'd be oblig'd to keep 2 

for Prince ſtanding Army in Guienne without having wherewithzlt, 

Edward. maintain them. To extricare himſelf our of this Dif. 

culty, he diſpatch'd an Ambaſſador to Spain, with Order 

to propoſe a Marriage between Edward his eldeſt Son, and 

The Match Eleanor Daughter * of Alphonſo King of Caſtile, 4. 

ir conclu- phonſo found there was no Likelihood of his becomin 

2 0e, Maſter of Guienne, ſince the Arrival of the Engliſh Suc. 

cours. Beſides, he conſider'd the Marriage propog4 

was very advantagious for che Princeſs his Daughter, Ac. 

cordingly, without much Sollicitation, he agreed to it, 

and upon that Score, reſign'd to Prince Edward all his 

Pretenſions to Guienue . This Affair was tranſacted 

with great Secrecy, Henry having a Deſign to get a freh 

Subſidy from the Parliament under Colour of the Wy, 

Arrivalof Whilſt this was doing, the Earl of Leiceſter, who hal i © 

Leiceſter retir'd into France **, finding Henry engaged in a Wa WY" 

3 with the Gaſcoons, levied ſome Troops at his own Charge, ſ 

The Gaf- and came and made an Offer of his Service. The Army 

coons ſub- of the Earl; and the Report of a private Treaty in hand 

mit. between Alphonſo! and the King, ſtruck Terrour into tt 
Rebels, and caus'd them to return to their Allegiance. 

Henry In the mean time, Henry pretending to be apprebenſit 

tries? of being attack'd by the Caſtilians, had ſent Orders to tte 

22 Queen to ſummon a Parliament and demand an Aid. Bu 

fremthe this Attempt did not anſwer his Expectation. The Pa- 

parlia- liament, having had ſome Intimation of the Treaty, whid 


menten was negotiating in Spain, replied, that All the Bum 


. 
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retence of 
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in Guit- | 3 
enne. *: The Biſhop of Bath and John Manſel, his ſpecial Chapunt 


were the Agents in this Aﬀair, and brought back a Charter (eal 
with a Golden _ which is = to - og in the Kings 4 
chives, in the old Chapter- Houſe at Weſtminſter. Dp 

Where it is ſaid he generouſly refus'd the Offer of being ij! 
Steward of France. M. Paris. 
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would be in 2 Readineſs to ſerve the King with their 1254. 
Lives and Fortunes, on the firſt News of his being inva— 
ded by the Caſtilians. This was not what the King want- 
d. However, as he thoughe they had no manner of 
Knowledge of the Treaty of Burgos, he wrote to the 
Queen and Prince Richard that he was in great Perplexity, 
having receiv'd certain Advice of the King of Caſtile's pre- 
ring to invade Guienne with a numerous Army of,. 
For which reaton, he commanded them to prels the Parli- 
ment to grant an Aid av{werable to his Neceſſities, But 
in the Interim the News of the Treaty made with Al- 
pbonſo having been contirm'd by the Earl of Leiceſter, 
who was return'd into England, the Queen durſt not preſs 
the Parliament upon ſo frivolous a Pretence. Henry, not He extorts 
having been able to carry bis Point, was forced to ſend Morey 
Orders to the Prince his Brother to extort Money from + _ the 
the Jews at any rate. Richard diſcharg'd his Commiſſion 
with ſuch Rigour, that by his Oppreſſions he reduced the 
miſerable Wretches to defire Leave to depart the Kingdom. 
But even that being refus'd them, they ſaw themſelves 
conſtrain'd to pay the King a greater Sum than ever they 
had paid before. 
As ſoon as the Queen had Notice that her Son's Marriage Atarriage 
was concluded, ſhe haſted with all Speed to Bourdeaux of Prince 
with Edward and Edmund her Sons, and the Archbiſhop of Edwards 
anterbury. Immediately after her Arrival, Prince Edward 
as lent, in great State to Burgos, where he married the 
ntinta Eleonora, and in a few Days ſet out again with his 
rid: or Bourdeaux, where the King and Queen waited for 
them. During their Stay in that City, the King con- 
firm'd by a new Patent, the Grant cf Gaienne to the 
nince his Son, to which was added Ireland, and the So- 
ereignty ot Wales x. Henry having nothing more to do 
in 


And likewiſe the City and Towns of Brifa!, Stamſord, and 
rantham. M. Paris. Before the King's Return, upon ſtating his 
vccounts, it appear'd that the Expences of his Expeditions amount- 
0 t9 20,7001. beſides Lands, Wardjhips, &c. given to Foreign— 
te, and 30,002 Marks ſpent upon his Poictevin Brothers. Being 
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in Gaſcony, prepar'd for his Departure. But i 

moll che F of a Se e he ask'd Add 80 
of France, who had been happily freed out of 4 E 
hands of the Infidels by a great Raniom &, leave to 1 an 
through his Dominions, in order to go and embyk 'W' 
Bulloign. Lewis not only very courteouſly granted 0 tl 
Requeſt, but went and receiv'd him at Chartres * bs 
whence he conducted him to Paris, where he entertain d Pl 
him eight Days. pp 

Henry made his Entry into London with extraordin; 
Pomp, and receiv'd trom the City a Preſent of a hundred 
Pounds Sterling, which the Londoners had been wont to 
give on the like Occaſions. But as he did not ſeem fats 
hed, they gave him moreover, a Piece of Plate of exqu. 
fite Workmanſhip, with which he was content, Thi 
did not hinder him however from laying hold, a fey 
Days after, of an Opportunity which offer'd, to get fron 
the City a more conſiderable Sum. A certain Prick 2e. 
cus'd of Murder, having made his Eſcape out of M- 
gate, where the Biſhop had confin'd him, the City wx 
jentenc'd to pay the King three hundred * Marks x; 
Puniſhment for its Neglect. This Sentence was deem'd 
the more unjuſt, as it had been prov'd by good Evidence 
that the Biſhop's Officers themſelves had favour'd bs 
Eſcape. 

I left the Emperor Conrade and Pope Innocent very hotly 
engag*din War. The Pope at length departed from [ya 
in order for Genoua, from whence he defign'd to go ad 
relieve the City of Maples which Conrade held cloſy 
beſieg'd. But this Reſolution being taken too late, ti 


Emperdt 


told, ſays Matthew Paris, of this great Expence by one about WW 
him, he reply'd, 0%, for the Head of God, ſay no more it, H 
very Relation make Men ſtand amaz'd. 

* Four hundred thouſand Livres. 

* Henry was attended by a thouſand brave Horſe with Node 
Riders, and there were with him his own Queen and his Siſter ti 
Counteſs of Ceruwal, who were met by the Queen of France ad 
her Siſter the Counteſs of Anjou. Thither came alſo the old Cour 
teſs of Provence, Mother to all theſe Ladies. M. Paris. 

*2 Three Thouſand. 
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Emperor had time to make himſelf Maſter of the Capital, 1254. 
ind afterwards of all the reſt of the Kingdom. This 
ſortunate Succeſs inſpir d him with the Thoughts of get- 
ting like w iſe the Iſland of Sicily ; and if certain Hiſtorians 
may be credited, he compaſs'd his Deſign by a notorious 
piece of Treachery. *T's ſaid that having allur'd to Ael- Marder: 
phi young Henry his Brother, to whom Frederick II had his Bro- 
bequesth'd Sicily, he caus d him to be aſſaſſinated. This + 
Prince, ſays an Hiſtorian of Naples, of all Frederick's enry. 
Cons, was the worthieſt and moſt hopeful. 
Before the Death of the young Prince, the Pope who genry re. 
ſoy his Affairs in great Confuſion by reafon of the Pro- 74/5 rhe 
T ores of Conrades Arms, had diſpatch'd to England, 15 2 
Alert mention'd above, to make an Offer to the King of ler 
the Crown of the two Sicilies. But Henry had rejected 
his Offer on the ſcore of his Nephew whom he was un- 
E willing to depoſe. Innocent not having been able to ſuc- Conrade 


cked in his Project, took Occaſion from the Death of the rg 


King of Sicily, to renew Conrade's Excommunication, f her 
whom he charg'd with the Murder of his Brother. Death. 
But the Emperor publickly denied it, whether he was 
innocent, or whether he thought it wou'd be a hard matter 

to convict him of it. He even writ to the King of Eng- 

and to notify to him the Death of the young Prince, and 

to expreſs his extreme Grief on that Occaſion. This is 

ot a proper Place to examine whether his Sorrow was ſin- 


n tre. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that in caſe he were 
1, ty of the Murder, he did not enjoy long the Fruits 
u bis Treachery. He died five Months after, poiſon'd, xe ;; poi- 


5 was given out, by a Phyſician brib'd by Manfred his ſon d 
Waltard Brother. Far from ſuſpecting the Hand which Manfred. 
W him his Death, he left the Guardianſhip of Con- 

din his Son, to the ſame Manfred. 

The Death of Conrade which happen'd in 1253, en- Innocent 


be . i Happ 

rely chang'd the Face of Affairs in the two SFicilies. IV. be- 
1 anfred, under Colour of acting for his Pupil, who % 
Wy 


park 


in Germany, form'd the Project of becoming Maſter 1 
Wt the two Kingdoms. But he found ſo many Difficul- dom of 
5 his Way, that he was fain to conceal it till a fitter Naples. 
Y You, III. Gge 2 Oppor- 
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Opportunity. In the mean time Innocent, who kept h 
Court then at Perouſe, having put himſelf at the He p 
an Army, march'd into the Kingdom of Naples, where th 
People declar'd in his Favour. Manfred himfel, bl 
ing there was no oppoſing the Torrent, went to him F 
Naples. As ſoon as he came there, he acted with fk 
deep Diſſimulation, that the Pope, ſeeing him realy n 
his Intereſts, admitted him to all his Councils, and kd 
firm'd to him the Grant ot the Principality of Taran 
which the Emperor his Father had left him in his Wil 
Manfred, finding himſelf thus in the Pope's _ 
Graces, began to contrive how to make it ſubſcrvieat u 
his Deſigns. With this Vew, he advis'd him to df, 
perſe his Troops over all the Kingdom, and hack'4 lh 
Advice with two Reaſons, by which [nnccert tufferd hin. 
ſelf to be enſnar'd. The firſt was, that there wis a Ne. 
ceſſity to caſe the Citizens of Maples, lealt being to 
much burthen'd, they ſhou'd think of revolting, H 
other Reaſon was grounded upon its being no læſ imo 
tant to keep in Awe the Germans which Conrade hy 
left behind in the Country under the Command of ty 
Bavarian Princes. This Stratagem having ſucceeded x 
cording to his Wiſh, he tura'd to the two Gema 
Princes, who, in all likchthood, were not more diff 
to be impos'd upon than the Pope. By Means of ſon 
ſecret Emiſſaries, he let them know that he had very nud 
at heart the Intereſt of Conradin, and that it was only a 
of Policy that he had feign'd to be a Friend to the Pap 
Then, he magnified to them the Forces the Pope n 
the Kingdom, and advis'd them to go to German f 
Recruits, What induced che more theſe two Princes 
follow his Advice, was the Aſſurance he gave them, tit 
in their Abſence he wou'd take care of their Troops, i 
gave them to underſtand, that he wou'd take upon nt 
engage the Pope to furniſh them with Neceſſaries by pl 
ting him in hopes, that he ſhou'd be able to ſend in 
back to Germany, and that in the mean time he wou df 
out the Negotiation till they ſhou'd return. I) 10 


double- dealing, Manfred weaken'd the Pope's 8 


[ - 
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cauſing him to diſperſe them, and got ri 
ſome Company of the two ed Kacey + Smaps 1254. 
— their . to be made uſe of upon Occali- 
The Army, Innocent had brought i ; 
of Naples, cou'd not be 1 Kingdom Innocent 
Expence, which the Pope cou'd not hear for e, $row 8 Sici- 
His Apprehenſions that his Troops be e any time. Ken 5 
band themſelves, if he did not ſind Moncy quickly dil- mung. 
et him upon making a freſh Attempt u * ” pay them, Act. pub. 
| England, which ſucceeded better than N the King of 1. 7 513. 
der Pretence of inſorming Heury of the Ci ormer. Un- 
the Death of the King of Sicil Tog® 1 of 
Nuntio, who had Orders to 8 5 him 4 3 he ſent a 
Crown of the two Sicilies for Prince Ed. 7 (ain 
Son. He caus'd it to be repreſented to hi * 
| o him, that tl 
vg 0 longer Room for any Scruples ſince er 
the young King bis Nephew : That beſid l 4 Death of 
deem the Offer which he made him, a v - cs he ought to 
J his Eſteem and Affectiog, rn * ery particular Mark 
in Europe but what wou'd think a great 7 Was not a Prince 
W that a Crown was a Preſent Shack? 3 N In fine, 
o conſider whether it was worth T rd no long Time 
Weempting Offers had the deſir'd 1 Thele Henry ac. 
Wout conſulting the Prince his Brothe - Henry, with- cepts the 
om whom he was to expect the Aid ow big area 
WU nccrtaking, accepted this imagin D 
9 hankfulneſs. From Nee 3 RA all 
. auund to aſſume the Title of Kin f 3 d Prince 
me that this ill-advis'd Prince > 1 Sicily, From the 
Wpark'd himſelf in this Affair, he * inconſiderately em- 
Prudence to get clear of the Snar 1 ewes 
him on that Pretence. The Po oh W. we the Pope laid 
Wc help of an inconſiderable 9 . word, that by 
Wave the Satisfaction to ſee in a little ti oney, he wou'd 
J 5 as > 3 WM 2 Son 
Nee q orth taking ſome Pains to obtain. Pl 0 ith 
ep 1 Hopes, Henry made no 1 If wan 
rope au the end to 
4 3 the ready Money he had by him, All that the 

Prince 
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Prince his Brother wou'd lend him, and all that he cou; Ml to 
extort from the Fews or his other Subjects by Means of Ml th 
Judges (ent into every County, whom he once more mad g 
uſe of. But this not being enough to ſatisfy rhe Pope, he * 
was carried to that Degree of Indiſcretion, as to oblig: Wi ": 
himſelf, under Pain of being excommunicated and d. Ml © 


priv'd of the Royal Dignity, to pay all ſuch Sums as the pr 


Pope ſhou'd borrow towards carry ing on their Enterprize, WM *! 
Innocent, impower'd in this unlimited Manner, ſpard d 
not his Friend's Pocket. By Loans real or pretended, E Wit0 
engag'd him ſo deeply, that his ordinary Revenue cou 
not poſſibly anſwer the Expence. This put him fre. WW" 
quently under a Neceſſity of making ſuch Demands d en 
the Parliament as render'd him more and more odious t | 
his Subjects. But he was ſo fond of this Affair, that ł X. 
regarded not the Complaints and Murmurings of th i": 
People, provided he thought he cou'd get the Morey et 
neceſſary for the compaſſing his Ends. nur 

Innocent was very ſenſible that it was not in the King: Wn 
Power to perform his Ingagements. But he hop'd, tha WF 
by exerting to the utmoſt his Apoſtolical Authority, I: BW) 
ſhou'd be able to furniſh him with Means ſufficient u; 
ſqueeze Money out of his Subjects. The firſt of thek 
Means was a Bull directed to the Archbiſhop of Cas 
terbury and Biſhop of Cheſter, impowering them to bo. 
row Money of Perſons of all Conditions, in the Named 
the Church of Rome, with Orders to pay what Sum 
ſhou'd be thus rais'd into the King's Hands. It is ealy u 
ſee the Reaſon why the Pope made uſe of the Name of 1 
Church of Rome, becauſe he knew very well that not 
Soul wou'd lend the King Money. And becaule tit 
Church had it in her Power to compel People, Ech. 
aſticks at leaſt, to lend their Money, which the King cout 
not do, 

The Voyage to the Holy Land furniſh'd the Pope wit 
2 Handle ro grant the King two Tenths from the ny 
But at the ſame time he order'd the Money to be depot 
ted in a ſafe Place, from whence it cou'd not be taken bl 
by his Orders. He pretended that it was to Pony 
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King from putting itto any other uſe than the Expedition 
to Paleſtin. But in reality theſe Sums were deſign'd for 
the intended Conqueſt of Sicily. By a third Bull, he 

anted the King a Twentieth Part of the Church's Re- 
venue in Scotland, provided the Money might be rais'd 
without giving Offence. In the mean time, as he had 
oblig'd himſelf to contribute towards the Charges of this 
projected Conqueſt, he promis d to pay to Prince Edmund, 
hundred thouſand Livres, Half whereof ſhou'd be paid 
down upon his Arrival at Lyons. A mighty Contribution 
towards an Enterpriſe of this Nature! However the Ob- 
ligation Was clogg's with this Clauſe, unleſs the Pope 
ſhou'd have Occaſion for the Money himſelf for the De- 
fence of the Holy See. 

What Methods ſoever the Pope took to procure the 
King Money, he was afraid that all wou'd not do, or that 
the King wou'd idly ſquander away the Treaſure he ſhou'd 
get together. For this Reaſon it was that he admoniſh'd 
him by a Letter to retrench all ſuperfluous Expences, not 
excepting thoſe which were deſign'd for Pious Uſes, be- 
cauſe the Conqueſt of Sicily was aboveall Works of Chari- 
y. Though Edmund as yet enjoy'd only an empty 
Title, the King his Father, blinded by the Hopes inſpir'd 
Into him by the Pope, conſider'd this young Prince, as 
he Real Monarch of the two Sicilies. In this Belief, 
e wou'd have him give, by an authentick Patent, to 
Thomas Earl of Savoy Uncle to the Queen, the Principality 
f Capoua, which, like the reſt of the Kingdom, was 
Iull in Diſpute between the Pope and Conradin. But not- 
vithſtanding the Pope thought fit to diveſt himſelf of 
tus Kingdom in Favour of Edmund, he wou'd not how- 
wer ſuffer him to diſpoſe of any thing belonging to it, 
vithout his Leave. One ſees, in the Collection of Pub- 
ik, Act, ſeveral Grants made by the Pope, in this ſame 


Kingdom, to the Marquiſi of Hoemburch his General, and 
0 lome others. 


FIth all poſſible Secrecy, for fear of alarming the Sicilians, 
MHarfred the Baſtard was taking at Naples Meaſures to 
procure 


ibid, 


ibid. 


ibid. 
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procute the Crown of the Sicilies. He tamper'd with the 
German Troops which the Emperor Conrade had led thi. 
ther, and made ſure of the Aſſiſtance of the Saracens who 
were very numerous in the two Kingdoms. As ſoon 2 
Matters were in the Poſture he with'd them, he waited for 
an Opportunity to declare himſelf openly ; and it was not 
long before he had one. A Quarrel, which he had at the 
Court of Rome, wherein he kill'd a Man who had affront- 
ed him, having oblig'd him to abſcond, he was ſummon'd 
to appear and take his Tryal. Upon his Refuſal, Iansceut 
order'd his Troops to march towards the little City of M. 
cera, inhabited by Saracens, whither the bo Was 
fled. This was cnough for Manfred to draw his Friends 
together, who were all in a Readineſs. With the Succour 
which flock'd to him from ſeveral Parts, he went out to 
meet the Troops which were marching againſt him, and 
having attack'd them at an Advantage, between Troya and 
Foggia, he kill'd Part of them, and put the reſt to Flight 
Innocent was not 4 little ſurpriz'd at the Defeat of his 
Army, and to find upon his Hands a freſh Enemy an 
whom he depended to clear the Kingdom of the German, 
This Incident having convinced him that Manfred had 
only amus'd him, he perceiv'd, that ſince the Germ 
had ſided with the Baſtard, it wou'd be a hard Matter to 
keep his Footing in the Kingdom with only his own 
Forces. In this Belief, he repeated his Inſtances to the 
King of England, for Troops and Money, with a 
Engliſh General, threatning him in caſe of Refuſal, t 
give the Crown of Sicily to ſome other Prince. But 


theſe Succours were at a great Diſtance, the Venti 
he was under to ſee his Affairs in ſo ill a Situation, the 
him into a Fit of Sickneſs which laid him in his Gm 
Although moſt Hiſtorians make it more than a Year de 
tween the Death of Innocent IV. and the Election of 
lexander IV. his Succeſſor, the nem Collection of the Puli 
_ Atts of England, plainly evince that Alexander IV. vi 
elected a few Months after Ianocent's Deceaſe. And i 
deed, we find there Bulls of theſe two Popes ben 
Date towards the End of the ſame Year 1254- 4 | 

: habe the lame 1 Cat * 
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Alexander, following the Steps of his Predeceſſor, re- 1255, 
d to proſecute the War againſt Manfred, who, hav- EI 
ng 2 Mind ſtill to keep his Deſigns ſecret, had declar'd gra 
for Conradin, for tcar of offending the Germans, of whom Army a- 
be food in great Need. As the Pope was in no lefs 84 p 
Want of the Succours from Exgland, inſtead of menacing 13 
Henry, as Innocent had done, he diſpatch'd to him the J. 1.532. 
Bilhop of Bononia, on whoſe Hands he pur a Ring to in- 
xt, by that Mark, Prince Edmund with the Kingdom of 
gh. But whilſt he Legate was on the Road, Alex- 
mder's Affairs were intirely ruin'd. The Pope having 
orow'id Money from all Hands, on the King of Eng- 
lad's Account, had found Means to draw together an 
Amy of Sixty thouſand Men, of whom he had given 
the Command to Cardinal Octavian Ulbaldini Florent inus, 
vith orders to beſiege Manfred in Nocera. The Cardinal M. Paris. 
kdfor his Lieutenant-General the Marqueſa of Hloemburch Act Pub. 
i German, who had a long time ſerv'd Innocent IV, but 8 
who, ſome time ſince, had been corrupted by Manfred. ; 
Upon the Approach of this Army to Nocera, the Mar- 
weſt, who watch'd for an Opportunity to cauſe Octavian 
totake ſore falle Step, repreſented to him, that it was not 
ly necdlels, but a leſſening to his Honour to employ 
b great an Army againſt a Paltry Town. He told him 
that the Country adjoining afforded no Forage, and 
ſut beſides it was evident that Manfred was in no Con- 
lition to do any great Matters, ſince he had ſhut himſelf 
bb within Walls. The Eccleſiaſtical General, who had 
but little Experience in the Art of War, looking upon the 
Marqueſs as an able and faithful Soldier, was eaſily per- 

Ivaded to divide his Army, on "or falſe Notion of his 

Enemy's being afraid of him. He had no ſooner com- Manfred 
ltted this Blunder, but Manfred fallied out of Nocera, dc feats the 
0d falling on a ſudden upon the Army which was com- dl 
$to beſiege him, entirely put them to Rout. Then 
Fae's Loſs, in this Action, was ſo great, that he cou'd 

longer keep his Pooting in that Country. According- ;, .y,v'4 

Manfred without any Difficulty became Maſter of the Xing of St- 
Wo Sicilies, and was crown'd at Palermo, after he had cily. 

Yo 1. III. H hh ſpread 
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ſpread a Report that young Conradin was dead in G,. 


many. 

Though Alexander had Nothing to depend upon in 
Itah, yer he did not deſpair of reſtoring his Affairs by 
Means of the King of England, who little knew What 
Turn had happen'd in the Country, which he wy, 
much concern'din, The Truths, the Biſhop of Boy, 
came to London, where, without ſay ing a Word of Wh 
had happen'd in the Kingdom of Naples, or of the Co. 
ronation of AManfred, he inveſted Prince Edmund with 
the two Sicilies, This was done with great Solemnity, 
which was a freſh Satisfaction to Henry. This weak 
Prince was as much pleas'd with the Ceremony as if Ei. 
mund had actually been put in Poſſeſſion of a Crown, 
But if there were Flatterers who congratulated him upon 
this Augmentation of Glory, there were wiſer Peoph 
who were griev'd to ſee their King become more and 
more a Tool to the Pope. Indeed it was no very bud 
matter to perceive that he was embarking in an Under 
taking which all the Ready-Money in the Kingdom wound 
not ſuffice to bring about. 

Henry had little Grounds to expect any great Aids fron 
his People, to whom he had given but too much Caule d 
Diſcontent. Much lets ſtill cou'd he hope to get thi 
Barons to approve of a Project which he had raſhly e 
gag'd in, without conſulting thoſe who alone cou d fur 
niſhjhim with Means to come off honourably. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, he demanded of a Parliament which he 
fummon'd this Year, an Aid of Money, with the ſame 
Aſſurance as if he had been labouring purely for the Good 
of the Publick. Though the Parliament concern'd them 
felves but little about the Succeſs of the Affairs of Sei 
they imagin'd however they ſhou'd be able to procun 


tome Advantage from the King's Neceſſities, by laying] 


hold of this Opportunity to get the two Charters obſer 
after a more ſolid Manner. With this View, they . 
turn'd in Anſwer to the King, that they wou'd grant tin 
a Sub/idy, upon theſe two Conditions; that the Chara! 
ſhou'd be abſery'd, and that rhe Treaſwrer, the Jui 
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nd the Chancellour ſhou'd be nominated by the Parliament, 
vithout being liable to be turn'd out but by the ſame Au- 


Terms, prorogu'd the Parliament till Michaelmas: 

In the Interim, Henry was oblig'd to take a Journey to 
gland on Account of the Queen his Daughter, who 
omplain'd of her hard Uſage from thoſe that govern'd 
the Kingdom, during the King her Husband's Minori- 
*. The Preſence of the King of England, contribu- 
gel very much to the ſettling the Affairs of that King- 
om, which began to ſee] the Effects which uſually attend 
Minority. He made hut a very ſhort Stay in Scotland, 
bing in great Haſte to return into Exgland, where the 
(Fairs of Sicily call'd him. 

The Sums which this and the former Pope pretended 
phave borrow d on the ſcore of the Affair of Sicily were 
exceſſive, that the King ſaw it impoſſible for him to 
y the Creditors real or feign'd. Alexander knew 
x very well; but reckoning that the Engliſh, and parti- 
ly the Clergy, were reiponſible for their Sovereign, 
t us d all poſſible Means to ſqueeze Money out of the 
nfortunate Kingdom which was already ſo much drain'd. 
b firſt Attempts were made by a Nuntio, one Ruſtand, 
dom he furniſh'd with ſeveral Bulls, all rending to exact 
Joney from the Clergy. The firſt, which the Nuntio 
oduced, was an Order to gather a Tenth in England, Ire- 
ac, and Scotland it ſelf, as well to the Uſe of the Pope 
of the King. This Ball was expreſs'd in Terms which 
t the Clergy no Room to cavil. The Pope laid this 


r pofttion on them, Vorwithſtanding * any former Let- 
M [nan gences, Privileges, Excmptions or other Grants, under 
ul Form, and for what Cauſe ſoever, and notwithſtanding 
oy 0bjeftions which cou d be devis'd. A ſecond Bull gave 
Wi Power to change the Vm the King had made 
le⸗ 
bin r £o5er: de Boſe and Sir xohn Balicl the Regents were accus d 
rl keeping the Queen like a Priſoner, and of not permitting the 
e to enjoy her Embraces. But Henry having fined the Gover- 
a Þ brought the King and Queen together again ard put themin- 
Ma Condition as they lik d. 
01. III. Hh h 2 to 
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to go to the Holy Land, into That of undertaking the 
Conqueſt of Sicily; a Conquelt which the Pope way 
have thought much more important than That of Feryſz, 
lem. Henry engag'd himſelt in this new Vow, by 2 fh. 
lemn Oath on the Re/icks of St. Edward, as he had done 
with regard to his firſt Yow. Moreover the Nuntio order 
a Cruſado to be preach'd up againſt Alanfred, as an Enen 
to the Chriſtian Name, and promis'd Pardon of the 
Sins to all Tnoſe that ſhould aſſiſt rhe Holy See againſt tha 
excommunicated Prince. The publiſliing this Cu þy 
but little Effect in England. But it had a very great on 
in Paleſtine, as it oblig'd the Chriſtians there, when the 
found the Succours which were intended for them, diver 
ed to other Ules, to conclude with the Saracens a Trud 
for ten Years. 

The Parliament, which had been prorogu'd, being 
met, the King ſollicited in vain for a Subſidy. He badi 
ken Care not to lummon ſuch of the Lords as had ſhew: 
the moſt Reſolution in the laſt Sc Bur this was th 
very Thing from whence the Parlament took Occahont 
refuſe his Demand. They alledg'd that, according toth 
Tenor of the great Charter, they were not oblig'd to deh 
any Buſine's, unleis All that had a Right to fit in Pat 
ment were ſummon'd. Henry, ſceing little Hopes of g 
ting any Money from this Aſſembly, diſſolv'd them, a 
took other Coutſes to obtain his Ends. He would la 
have borrow*'d once more of the Prince his Brother : } 
he was not to be prevail'd upon. Richard was di{ples| 
that the King ſhou'd raſhly engage in this Affair witha 
vouchſafing to conſult either him or the Barons of t 
Realm. | 

But what Henry could not do by his own Authort 
he tried to effect by the Pope's Help, who was the nal 
ready to aſſiſt him as his own Intereſt was concern'd n 
Caſe. One may boldly ſay that in thoſe unfortus 
Days the Court of Rome had no Senſe of Shame kt: 6 
This, what I am going to relate is a clear Evidence; | 
Truth of which is not built upon the Teſtimony 
ſingle Hiſtorian, whoſe Fidelity ſome have endeaol 


Ws. — þ —— a g— % _ * 
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io call in Queſtion, but upon the very Bulls of Aexander 1253 
IV. extant among the Records of England, and printed in 
the Collection of Public Acts. By the way, nothing can 
be more proper to confute all that has been alledged to 
weaken the Authority of Marthew Paris, than the Har- 
mony which appears between the Bulls and his Hiſtory. 
What is more to be wondered at in the Conduct of Ale x- 
ander, is, that he did not expend in the War againſt Man- 
fred, the extravagant Sums he inceſſantly drew from Eng- 
land, under that Pretence. If we compare together the 
Hiſtorĩes of England and Sicily, we ſhall find that at the 
very Time the Pope was Craining England of Money for 
the projected Conqueſt, he ſuffer'd Manfred quietly to 
enjoy his Crown without making ſcarce any Effort to 
dethrone him. Thus the Conqueſt of Sicily was only a 
Decoy made uſe of by the Pope, to get large Sums from 
Hm, upon the ſorry Hopes he gave him of placing 
his Son Edmund on the Throne. In the Collection of Pub- 
lick Alls, we find under the Year 1255 divers Bulls which 
phinly make appear with what Greedineſs the Roman 
Pontiff fucked the very Heart's Blood of wretched Eng- 
land. 

In one of theſe Bulli, he orders Henry to pay four thou- Act. Pub 
ſand Pounds to the Biſhop of Bononia, for the Charges of 1.8 
his Legateſbip, as if the Court of Rome had no manner 
of Concern in the Affair. 

In another dated the fame Month, he confirms the ibid. 
Change of the King's Yow to go to the Holy Land into 
That of an Expedition into Sicily, to the End the Money 
deſignd for the War againſt the Saracens, might ſerve to 
0 the Debts contracted for the Conqueſt of chat King- 
om, 

By the Fellow to This directed to the Archbiſhop of p. 549. 
Canterbury, he makes, by his Authority, the ſame Change 
with regard to the Yow of the King of Norway and of 
his Subjects. Then he commands them to ſend into Eng- 
land, lor the pretended Expedition to Sicily, the Money | 
vhich they had rais'd for the Voyage to the Holy 

| A third 
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A third Bull enjoins all the Exgliſb, who have receiv 
any Money towards their Journey to Paleſtine, to Pay it 
into the Hands of certain Commiſſioners, to be employ's WM 11; 
in the Sicilian Expedition. 

Although he had before confirm'd the Change of 
Henry's Vow, he granted him however by a Ball, the 
twentierh Part of the Clergy's Revenue in Scotland, to he 
expended in the Expedition to the Holy Land. This Bu tha 
bearing Date after That whereby the King's Yow wy 
changed, one can't look upon it but as a downright Chex, . 
ro make the Scots believe that their Money ſhould be lid b 
out in the War againſt the /»fidels. 

After This, by a ſubſequent Bull, he abſolves the Sc Be 
from their Vom of going to the Holy Land, on Condition . 
they would ſend into England a certain Sum to be employd 
in the Conqueſt of Sicily. | "y 

He granted the ſame Favour to the Exgliſp, by a Bu! WM, 
dated in Auguſt the ſame Year. 

Laſtly, By another in October, he commanded his Nuy- 
tio to compel the Engliſh Prelates, to pay the Tenths which Wt, 
had been granted to the King, for the Payment of the 
Debts contraſted fince his Ingagements with Im 
cent IV. | 

If the Originals of all theſe Bulls were not among the 
Records of England, one ſhould hardly be perſuaded that 
Chriſt's Vicar was ſo little of a Chriſtian as to prefer his own 
private Quarrel before the Cauſe of God]; for ſo the Cu. 
ſadoes againſt the Infidels were reckon'd in thoſe Days, 
One can't ſee moreover, without Aſtoniſhment, that 4 
lexander ſhould take it in his Head to make the Scots and 
Norwegians, Who live in the utmoſt Bounds of the 
North, contribute to the Charges of his Quarrel with the 
Houle of Swabia, about a Kingdom fituated in the molt 
Southern Parts of Europe. But if what the Hiſtonin 
adds be true, of which there is ſcarce any Room to doubt, 
it will be very eaſy to perceive that in order to get Money, 
there was no Means, though never ſo unjuſt, but whit 
was approv'd of by this Pope. 


Ti 
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The Sums taken up in the King's Name amounted, ac- 1256. 
cording to the Pope's Account, to one hundred thirty 
fve thouſand five hundred and forty Marks, Principal 
Money, belides Intereſt x. Alexander was not ignorant 
that the King's Revenue ſcarce ſufficed for his neceſſary 
Expences, and that conſequently it was impoſſible to take 
ny thing from thence to ſatisfy the pretended Creditors. 
Togive the King a Lift at this JunGure, he thought fit, 
that all the extraordinary Levies of Money made in the 
Kingdom ſhould be applied to this Uſe, for which he took 
apon him to find Means himſelf to raiſe what Sums ſhould 
be neceſſary. It was not ſo much the Purſes of the People 
or Barons, as of the Clergy, that were to be plunder'd. 
Belides that the Clergy had the moſt Money by them, 
they more tamely ſubmitted to the Pope than the People 


wou'd to the King. Accordingly, in order to oblige range 
the Clergy to pay the greateſt Share of this Debt, Alexan- 2 TY 
ar made uſe of a very extraordinary Means, ſuggeſted p,z, £ get 
to him by the Biſhop of Hereford *'. He caus'd a great Money of 
many obligatory Notes to be drawn up, whereby each Bi- 5% Clergy. 


ſhop in England acknowledg'd to have receiv'd of ſuch a 88 
Merchant 


„„ 
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* Beſides fifty Thouſand more in which the Prelates flood 
dound to the Pope. though without their own Knowledge and 
Lonſent, The Words of M. Parts upon this Occaſion are Theſe : 
The ſacred Privileges of Churches ſigniſie nothing, and though 
the Pope has a Power only for Fdifcation and not for De- 
Hruction, yet the Tax upon the Clergy, which was granted at 
* firſt but for three, is now changed into five Years ; and formerly 
Laymen paid Tithes to the Clergy, but now even the Prelates are 
compell'd to pay Tenths to the Laicy; An Aid was granted in 
Succour of the Holy Land, and we are compell'd to pay it, to 
fight againſt the Chriſtians of Apulia; A Tenth was alſo granted 
* by us to the King for the Obſervation of the Great Charter, 
which notwithſtanding is not kept; beſides many other Grie- 
vances then done to the Clergy and Church of England by the 
kopes Means, though with the Privity and Connivance of the 
King himſelf, too long to be here repeated, which, as Tyrrel 
blerves, though omitted by Dr. Brady, yet may ſerve to let us 
tt the fad Condition of the People, where the Prince inſtead of 
eſending them, gives them up for a Prey to a Foreign Power, 
© A. Faris towards the Cloſe of the Year. 1255. 

Fuer Egueblank a Foreigner, 
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Merchant of Sienna or Horence, or ſome other Place] 
Italh, the Sum of for the Occaſions of þ; 
Church, and bound bimſelf to repay it at ſuch a Tins 
This done, Endeavours were uſed to conſtrain each M. 
to ſign one of theſe Moes, as if he had actually borrow' 
the Money, therein mention'd. An Oppteſſion, of ſuc 
a Nature, as would puzzle one to find an Inſtance ov 


To put this Deſign in Execution, Kuſtand aſſembled iI an 
the Prelates of the Kingdom, and acquainted them wü ab! 
the Pope's Pleaſure, that each of them ſhou'd ſign one HH: 
theſe Notes, and bind himſelf to pay the Sum, mention gur 
therein, in a ſhort Time under Pain of Ex communication | 
This Propoſal ſurpriz d the Biſhops to ſuch a Degree, tu the 
the Biſhop of London could not forbear laying aloud, Du ru 
he would lofe his Life rather than ſubmit to ſo tiyramniui en 
an Oppreſſion. The Biſhop of Worceſter ſaid as much, u iber 
in fine, Kuſtand had for Anſwer, That the Clergy of EA eb 
land won d not be Slaves to the Pope. The Nuntio con 
plained to the King of this bold Anſwer, and intimatedrg 
him that the Biſhop of London was the Author of th 
Clergy's Diſobedience. Henny, who was no leſs nettl 
than the Nuntio, fell into a great Paſſion with the Biſhop 
and told him, that ſince he was afraid neither of His ng 
the Pope's Indignation, he ſhou'd quickly be made e 
feel the Effects of it. This Threat not being capable df 
daunting the Prelate, he replied, That he was very [enjal 
the King and the Pope were more powerful than He, bmi 
Caſe his Mitre were taken from him, he would clap a He 
met in its Place. However all this Firmneſs and Reſolutut 
con'd not make the NVuntio drop his Deſign. By the Heh 
of the Biſhop of Hereford, he fow'd Diſcord among tit 
Chief of the Clergy, by careſſing ſome, ſrightning otheohWur: 
and entering againit ſome the Accufations, which he mit 
2 Handle to excommunicate them, His Cenſures werf 
much the more terrible, becauſe if within forty Dy 
they ſued not for Ab ſolurion, which cou'd not be obtain! 


Fire, fix or ſeyen hundred Marks a- piece, or mote, . fa 
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wt by ſubmitting to the Pope's Will, all their Revenues 
were confiſcated. 

But what the King and Pope could extort from private 
trons by thele violent Ways, could not riſe to a Sum 
ge enough to anſwer their Occaſions, I here was a Ne- 
albty of getting all the Clergy to conſent to ſign the 
Notes, otherwiſe it was not worth the while to com- 
nit [uch flagrant Acts of Injuſtice. Raſtaud once more 
ummon'd the Prelates upon this Occaſion. But the 
Abſence of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was out 
of the Kingdom, and the Vacancy of the See of York * 
furniſh'd the Clergy with an Excuſe to asx a longer Time, 
which cou'd not be refus'd them. They were in hopes 
tht Time wou'd bring along with it ſome favourable 
Turn which ſhould exempr them from paying the Money 
femanded. Bot the Conduct of the Vuntio quite put 
them out of all Hopes. He fell into a Rage againſt Thoſe 
who rais'd any Difficulties in this Affair, and thought it 
ry ſtrange that the Jeaſt Oppoſition in the World 
ould be made to the Pope's Pleaſure. Leonard, a Depu- 
y for the Clergy, having inſiſted on the Injuſtice of the 
Pope's Demand, Reuſtand order'd him to tell him whe- 
her he ſpoke for himſelf or in the Name of the Biſhops. 
iter which he wrote down the Deputy's Words, ſay ing 
e would inform the Pope of the inſolent Manner, where- 
he hadexpreſs'd wv xn Another Clergy-man willing like- 
le to ſpeak a little freely of this Matter, the Nuntio told 
min a furious Tone, that were it not for his Reſpect for 
be Biſhops, he would not leave him a Hair upon his Head. 
The Time granted the Clergy being expired, all the Pre- 
tes with the Archdeacons, who were the Repreſentatives 
the inferior Clergy, aſſembled at London. As they met 
uely upon this Affair, Auſtand renew'd his Inſtances the 
ry firſt Day. The Clergy replied, by Leonard their 
rolocuor, that their poverty hindred them from conſent- 
g to the Pope's Demand, conſidering it was founded 


*Walter de Grey who had been Archbiſhop near forty years, died 
os year, and was ſucceeded by Sewal Dean of the Church ot 
| 1 , 


Vor, III. lil neither 
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neither upon Reaſon nor Fuſtice. The Nuntio made 3. 
ſwer, there was no Injuſtice in what the Pope chimd. f. 
ſoce as all the Churches belong'd to him, he could diſpoſe o 
their Incomes as he pleas'd. This extraordinary Pretenjicn i 
was taken up by Leonard, who replied, © That indeed d 
« might be ſaid in ſome Senſe that all the Churches be. 05 
cc long' d to the Pope, for him to protect and defend them, 
« but not to appropriate them to his own Uſe. In ie 
« manner, continued he, as we ſay in England, that al 4 
« Things are the King's: Yet no Man ever took ne 
c his Head to lay the King was Proprietor of all thy lk 
« Eſtates of his Subjects: So with Regard to the Land, a 
% of the Church, it can never be prov'd that it was th 
& Intention of the Founders to give them to the Pope. 
This Reply did but exaſperate the Nzztio the more, who 
however thought not fit to argue and diſpute the Marte 
any longer. He contented himſelf, with crying in a mens 
cing Tone, Let every one ſpeak for himiclt that the Pop 
may know who is for and who againſt him. This be füt 
to frighten them: Bur his violent Behaviour had a quiz 
contrary Effect, The Biſhops, full of Indignation at thi 
Treatment, unanimoully replied, that they neither coul 
nor would ſubmit to ſo unjuſt an Exaction; that this un 
their laſt Reſolve; and that they were ready to ſuf 
Death in a Cauſe much more Juſt than that for which 
the Bleſſed St. Thomas Becket endur'd Martyrdom, Th 
Nuntio finding there was no Good to be done by Thies 
rew more calm, and faid, he would go himſelf and tal 
with the Pope about the Difficulties which occurr'd in ti 
executing his Orders. The Clergy diſpatch'd likewile,n 
their Name, the Dean of St. Paul's to acquaint his Hi 
ne ſi with the Reaſons of their Denial. To finiſh this A. 
fair; which I have no deſign to return to, L ſhall relate tet 
what Terms the Clergy cou'd obtain at length from the Colt 
of Rome, after long Solicitations. As the Pope affim din 
the Sums in Queſtion were really taken up for the Service 
the King and Church, he order'd that each Prelate ſhou'dpt 
his Share in Proportion to his Revenue : But that the Mo 
ney thus paid, ſhould be deducted out of the e 

| þ 
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ſou'd hereafter be granted to the King. After this Deciſion, 1256. 
te wou'd not bearken to any Thing further. So the Clergy 

Ly themielves forced to pay Money which they had not 
wrrow'd, and to the Payment of which they had been 

bound Without knowing any Thing of the Matter. 

dome time after, the ſame Nuntio conven'd all the Ab- The Nun- 
bots of the Ciſtercian Order, and demanded one Year's 1 G 
Revenue of their Wool to ſupply the Occaſions of the 3 3 
Pope and King. They made Anlwer, that they could not bor. 
ent to any ſuch Demand, unleſs debated in a General 
Chapter of their Order. This Reply not ſatisfying the 
Halian Prelate, he fell into a Paſſion, and ſwore that if he 
could not prevail with them in a Body, he would fo handle 
them g/, that they ſhould be conſtrain'd to comply. Ad. pub. 
He was quickly as good as his Word. For ſlight or imagi- T. I. 
xry Faulrs, he attacked them one aſter another, and got 
them to be grievouſly nd. But this Order had ſuch 
powerful Protectors about the Pope's Perſon, that the 
Nuntio was commanded to let them alone. 

The Tyranny which the Court of Rome exerciſed over Bulle, A- 
the Clergy of England, was of fo ſtrange a Nature, that _— þ 
the Hiſtorian, who relates all theſe Facts, ſeems to fear he „„ 
ſhou'd be ſuſpected of Invention, unleſs he produced an what has 
uthentick Proof of them. This doubtleſs was his cen /aid 
View in inſerting at large in his Hiftory one of Alexan- — "_e 
er's Bulls, which ſhews that nothing was done in the Bu- N. Pack 
lines of the Notes but by his expreſs Orders. This Bull, 
irected to Ruſtand, concludes with thele Words: Tow 
ball take take care to let the King know that all This is 
ur Will and Pleaſure. Wherefore I ſet down in theſe 
reſents, what each Abbot and Prior ſhall be bound to 


ty. The PRIOR and MONASTERY of DurRHam, five 


Wunared Marks ; of Barn, four hundred; of THORNEx, 


bur hundred, &c.—Dated at Anagnia the X of the Ca- 
nds of July, in the ſecond Tear af our Pontificate. 


Let us return now to the King, who was follici- Le Pe 
De with no leſs Earneſtneſs for the Aids he had de- %. 
nded of the Barons, to place the Prince his Son on the Kg A4 
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1256. Throne of Sicily. The Archbiſhop of AMeſſina was late t. 
come from Rome on Purpole to back the King's Dena 1 

with the Pope's Letters to the Lords, exhorting them g th 

give the King Content. Bur the Eagernels of the pop, n 

and the preſſing Inſtances of the Archbiſhop of Meſſu, " 

had an Effect entirely oppoſite to their Deſigns. For i 10 

was very viſible, that the Subſidy was to be put into the hl 

Hands of the Pope, otherwiſe he wou'd not have ſtira8iM ; 

ſo much in the Matter. Beſides the Parliament could ni 

reſolve to ſuffer Troops to be ſent into /raly, as the Pope nc 

and King deſired, perlwaded as they were that it was «Ml © 

ſing them to certain Ruin. Theſe Conſiderations in. 3 

duced them to reſuſe the King the Aid he demanded, I 

juſtify their Denial, they preſented an Addreſi to him be 

Reaſons for wherein they exhibited their Reaſons. I. The Dithculy det 
fo doing. of the projected Undertaking. II. The Poverty of tithe 
Nation. III. The Dread of an Invaſion from the neigh 

bouring States, if the Forces of the Kingdom were ne 

at a Diſtance. IV. That this Project was form'd without | 

the Conſent of Parliz:ment. V. Laſtly, That the Condi thi 

tions annexed to the Grant of Sicily, left the Pope at te 

berty to revoke it whenever he ſhou'd think ſit. roy 

Henry The King was not ſatisfied with demanding of his Hh 
will have liament an extraordinary Aid. He wou'd have moreonisyc: 
2 70 the Clergy in particular ſtand bound for the Sums waffe 
1 the Pope pretended were ſtill due to him, and give the Ex 


The Clergy continued for five more. Theſe Demands were ſo ext! 


Conſent that the Tenths granted for three Years ſhou'd i 


refuſe; vagant, that the Clergy could not reſolve to comply vi 
them. But there was not the lame Regard had for the uc 
but yield tual as for the Temporal Lords. The Pope had no ſoo 
45 laſt. ſpoken with an imperious Tone, by the Mouth of eq 
Nuntio, but the Clergy tamely ſubmitted, and gave ub! 
King the greateſt Part of what he had demanded. hin 
War with How large Sums ſoever had been lately drawn ot inc 
the Wellh, the Kingdom, Henry ſtill continued his Exactions, 3 


upon the Citizens of London, as upon the reſt of ti 
Kingdom. He made even the Wiſh, whom he conſid 
as his Subjects, ever ſince they had been his Yaſah l 
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the Effects of his Greedineſs. The Oppreſſions they 1236. 
1x4 endured on divers Pretences, having at length put 

hem beyond all Patience, they had recourſe to Arms, 

nd made Irruprions into the Frontiers of England, from 

whence they carried off a great Booty. Prince Edward 

dz Mind to go and chaſtiſe them; but ir was not poſſi- 

e for him to raiſe a ſufficient Number of Troops to ſtop 

their Progreſs. The King's Treaſury was ſo exhauſted, The King's 
what by the Pope's and what by his own Favourites, that 7e 
not being able to furniſh Money for this War, he was N ore 
brced to fit itil, and ſuffer the eſſh unpuniſh'd to plun- 142%, 377, 
dr his Borders. His Fondneſs for his Half-Brothers and he 
the Queen's Relations was prodigious. He was not ſatis- Relations. 
fed with loading them with immenſe Preſents, which ren- 

der d him unable to defend his Kingdom, but permitted 

them to oppreſs his own Subjects, by ſorbidding the 

Chancellor to iſſue out any Writs which might prove to 

their Prejudice *. 

In the mean Time the Pope was not yet contented with Th- Pope 
the vaſt Sums he had drawn from England. He preſs'd preſſes te 
the King continually ro ſend him Money, threatning to King for 
ryoke the Grant of Sicily, if he did not ſpeedily — 1 N 
what he had promis d. Henry excus'd his not being able 
yet to ſend Troops to Italy, with an Exgliſh General, be- 
cauſe, far from being in a Condition to defray this freſh 
Expence, he cou'd not yet accompliſh the Payment of the 
Sums which the Pope demanded of him. But to ſatisfy prince Ed- 
him in ſome Meaſure, he remitted to him five thouſand ward raz:- 
larks, and order'd Prince Edward his Son, who was to Fes the 
ucceed him, to ratify his Agreements relating to Sicily. In Con 
mother Letter which he wrote to him on this Occaſion, he — a 
cquainted him that the Barons of the Realm refus'd to 
ublcribe to the Terms which had been exacted of him, 
hinking them ſomewhat unreaſonable (a), eſpecially 
Ince the Affairs of Sicily had taken a new Turn by the 


Treachery 


* Which, favs Matthew Pari 
| | aris, Was Contrary to th 
eace of the Kingdom. packs Seas 


(9) r Terms or Agreements are to be ſeen at the End ot 
1. of the Publick Acts among Thoſe that were omitted, 
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Treachery of the Marquiſs of Hoembarch. As ſoon 1 
the Pope heard that the Great Men began to murmur, |, 
thought it time to get all he cou'd hope for from EI 
plainly fore eeing that the Game he was at cou'd not I 
long. With this View he ſent into England a Nantio one 
John de Die, with ſeveral Bulls, all tending to procure My. 
ney of the King in order to pay the Pope's pretends 
Debts. By the firſt, he enjoin'd the Biſhops punctual 
to pay the Tenths granted to the King, notwithſtanding al 
Letters, Indulgences, or Privileges whatſoever. In aA 
pearance, the Deduttion, which they were before alloy 
to make, was render'd of no Effect by this C/anſe, Ang. 
ther Bull granted to the King for his Voyage to the Hh. 
ly Land, from which he had already excus'd him, all the 
eee of the vacant Benefices. By a third, he guy 
him the Incomes of ſuch Eccleſiaſtichs, as reſided not on 
their Livings. A fourth, granted him the Tenths of {| 


the Eccle/iaftical Revenues of the Kingdom, according tg 1 
their extended Value, whereas they were wont to be ] 
according to the antient Taxes. A fifth, order'd Rafal 40 
to adjudge to the King the Chattels of Clergymen who d- 
ed Imteſtate. By a ſixth, he commanded the fame ni e 
to tax himſelf all the Eccleſsaſticks of the Kingdom, for e 
Aid they were to give the King, notwithſtanding all In. 
vileges granted by his Predeceſſors, and all Exemption n el 
Objections whatever. A ſeventh, excommunicated ili 
Prelates who ſhou'd not pay their Tenths within ſuch 
Time. There were ſeveral others which it is needi; u 
mention, ſeeing they all aim'd at the ſame Thing. I 
Importunity of the Creditors of Sienna and Florence wi * 
always made the Pretence for theſe Oppreſſions. Alt" 
theſe Debts ſhou'd have been over-paid by all the Levisd 
Money which were made in England on that Score, i. 
were like the Hydra, whoſe Heads ſprung up afreſh c 
tinually. & 
One would think that in this unfortunate Reign e! 
Concourſe of malignant Influences were met in EA , 
to reduce the Nation to Beggary. Every Thing cr, 
tributed to its Miſery, and Events which ſeem d dee 
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teſt from it, were found at length to tend to the fame 1257. 
rod. Williams Earl of Holland and King of the Ko- prince 
ws, having been kill'd in a Skumiſh with the Friſons, Richard 
de Electors of the Empire were divided in chuſing a new * abe 
King of the Romans. Some, who were the Majority, Romans. 
pave their Votes for Richard Brother to the King ot Eng- 

lud, and the reſt elected Alphonſo King of Caſtiie. 

tichard, more diligent than his Competitor, forthwith 

went and caus'd himſelf to be crown'd at Aix la Chapelle 

nd kept up his Right by his Preſence in Germany, whilſt 

lphon/o acted only by Ambaſladors, However Richard 

d no other Advantage over his Rival but That of being 

own'd: An Honour, which coſt him fo dear, that Al- 

hinſo would have been very ſorry to purchaſe it at that 

Lite, Tis affirm'd that Richard carried over into Germa- Gait. 
ſeren hundred thouſand Pound Sterling in ready Mo- ver into 
jy „ an immenſe Sum in thoſe Days, which join'd to Germany 
| Thoſe the Pope had ſqueez'd out of the Nation, made 5 
ery great Scarcity of Money. The meaner Sort of 8 
people were great Sufferers by it, becauſe, the Harveſt not 

ring been very plentiful, they were not able to buy Pro- 

ons which were grown very dear **. All theſe Evils 

uch'd not the King's Heart. Infatuated with his Sicilian 

rojec, he preſs'd the Clergy a-new for a Subſidy, that of 

be aſt Year not having even ſuffic'd, as he aſſured them, 

d pay bis Debts. As he expected to meet with great 75, king 
ppolition from the Biſhops, he brought to the Allem- extores as 
ly Prince Edmund his Son, dreſs'd in a Sicilian Habit, Aid from 
pzpining that charm'd like him with the Sight, they ry Co 
jou d not be able to help granting what he demanded.  * 8 
ut this Artifice wou'd have been but of little Force, had 


nor 


M. Paris, ſays he was ſo rich, as to be able to ſpend 100 
arks a Day for 10 Years together. 

| The Author of Walter of Coventry's Julius ſays, Proviſions 
ie ſo ſcarce that he himſelf ſaw the People fighting for the Car- 
ues of dead Dogs and other Carrion, and to eat the Waſh that was 
for the Hogs. But M. Paris obſerves that this was owing not 
much to the Scarcity of Corn as to the Want of Money, Corn 
ing ſeveral Times been dearer than it was now, and yet none 
with Hunger, as many did at this Time. 
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1257- not the Prelates been again aw'd by the Nuutio, who con. 
ſtrain'd them by his Threats to grant the King fourty tuo 
thouſand Pound Sterling. 

Continua- To all the Calamities which England labour'd unde 
_ he during the Courle of this Year, ea, be added the Wy 
ar. with Wales, which was vigorouſly carried on by the We, 
but very faintly on the Part of England. Prince Edu 
who had undertaken to chaſt1'e theſe turbulent People, ha 
been forced to retreat before them with ſome Loſs. The 
Progreſs which they made daily, oblig'd the King a 
laſt to march againſt them. But upon his Approach, the 
retir'd to their Mountains, after having themſelves lid 
waſte their Borders, and by that Means Henry was force 
to halt, not being able to proceed any further. But thi 
Henry is Was not all. When he imagin'd the Velſh at a Diſtance 
beaten, and ſeiz'd with Fear, they knew ſo well how to take thi 
Advantage of his Negligence, as to ſurprize him and cu 
in Pieces a good Part of his Army ; after which le 
thought of nothing but retiring. 
TheKing One can't help wondering that, at ſuch a JunQure, He. 
demands ry ſhou'd take it in his Head to try to frighten the K 
* of France. However, without conſidering the vel 
3 Eſtate he was in, he ſent Embaſſadors * to him, to & 
Norman - mand the Reſtitution of Normandy and the other pn. 
dy. vinces in France taken from the Engliſh. It is not know, 
with what View or from what Motive he renew'd bi 
Claim in ſo proud and haughty a Manner, that one wou! 
have thought his Affairs had been in the moſt flouriſhing 
Condition, and that he found himſelf able to ſupporttii 
Bravado. Lewis, who had a greater Inſight into his 
fairs than He himſelf, forbore however to inſult bm 
contenting himſelf with roughly denying a Denn 
made ſo unſeaſonably. | 


j 


* They were no leſs than the Biſhops of Worceſter, and W# 
cheſter, the Abbot of Weſtminſter, the Earl of Leiceſter, Hub WR 
got Earl of Norfolk lately made Earl Marſhal, Peter of vw 
and Robert Waleran. It ſeems as if he did this on the Au 
of the King of France's Scruples. 
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In the mean time, Ruſtand the Nuntio, who was gone 1257. 
to Rome for new Inſtructions, return'd very quickly into i 
England, with Power to excommunicate the King, if, he pope 
xrfuant to his Ingagements, he did not ſpeedily take in to ſoften 
hand the projected Conqueſt. Heury ſurpriz'd at theſe — Terms 
lenzces, and not knowing which way to turn, in order 8 81 * * 
to ſatisſy the Pope, caus'd Edmund his Son humbly to in- Act. Pub. 
rat the Pope that he wou'd be pleas'd to ſoften the Terms I. 9. 624. 
on which he had accepted the Grant of Sicily. This Pe- 
tition proving of no great Effect, Henry ſaw himſelf at 
kagth under a Neceſſity of appointing Ambaſſadors to go : 
o Rome and renounce, in the Name of the Prince his He won d 
Son, the Grant of this /magizary Crown which had al- of gg 
ready coſt him fo dear. Bur this was not what the Pope crows. 
wanted. Far from receiving this Renunciation, he ſent a Anew 
new Nuntio, one Arlot, to whom he gave Power to make 3 
ſome Alterations in the Articles rclating to this Affair. ua reft 
But at the ſame time, he order'd him to uſe his utmoſt 5. 628. 
Endeavours to engage the King more and more, by pro- 
cu ing him ſome freſh Grants, which colt him Nothin 
Ince they were made at the F xpence of the Clergy. With Bull for 
his View, he charg'd his Nuntio to publiſh a new Bull, ae, 
hereby he commanded the Bithops to pay the Tenths en 
ranted to the King, under Pain of Excommunication; 5. 640. 
otwithſtanding all Objections, all Appeals, and all Letters 
tain d or to be obtain d, to the contrary, What is the 
nore ſtrange, and hardly conceivable, 15, that the vaſt 
dums ſent to the Pope, not only had not promoted at all 
he Conqueſt of Sicily, but alſo that not the leaſt Part of 
he Money had been put to that Uſe, ſince after the De- 
kat at Nocera, the Pope had no Army on Foot. Beſides 
be Teuths which the Clergy had frequently paid, and the 
ther Sublidies granted to the King on this Account, the 
arliament had turniſh'd conſiderable Aids ; and yet there 
Ppear'd no Bottom to this Gulf, which ſwallow'd up all 


* Riches of the Kingdom. The Clergy groan'd to ſee 


iP <n(clves thus grievouſly oppreſſed. The People for their 
gt murmur'd no Jeſs, when they conſider'd, that fo 
4 uch Money rais'd in England and which, tis affirm'd, 
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amounted to above Nine-hundred and fifty Thouſnd 
Marks, was not capable of ſaitsſy ing the Avarice of tei 
Pope, who ſtill craved for more. t 


1258. It was not poſſible but ſo many Oppreſſions woud ill & 
The Barons length tire out the Patience of the Exgliſh. The Bog © 
Pages: . were ſtill more aggriev'd than the People, as the mgj i 
ſures a- conſiderable Poſts, ro which they look'd upon themlelye; h 
gainſt che alone to have a Right, were enjoy'd by Foreigners. TI l 
N. uůſually is the Motive which ſtirrs up the Zeal of e 
NI. Faris. Grear-Men. This is what makes them ſuch mighty e 

Sticklers for the Good of the Public. If their own pr. 6 

vate Intereſt was not join'd ro That of the Kingdom, vil n 

vain wou'd it be cxpected that the Nobles wou'd expoſ D 

their Lives and Fortunes, in Defenſe of the Liberties of Ai 

1njur'd People, This is a Remark, which no Nation nh“ 

particular ought to take offence at, ſince it agrees with a P 

Times and with all Places, The Great-Men, who wer: t 

then alive in England, were not of a different Charade, Wi 

The Credit Foreigners were in, and the Riches they * 1 

poſleſs'd, were the chief Grievance of the Barons, n 

the real Motive of their Complaints. If they inſiſted a ik 

ſome other Abuſes, it was becauſe they were not Gaine A 

by them themſelves, or to bring the People over to ther © 

Side. They had hitherto imagin'd they ſhou'd be 1 f 

to oblige the King to alter his Conduct, by tying him i - 

by the moſt lolemn Oaths. But they perceiv'd at length C 

I Paris, there was no taking hold of this Proteus, as an Hiltona ” 

| ſtiles him, unleſs they made uſe of more violent Mean I 

than had been hitherto employ'd. In this Belief, thy 1 

began to hold ſecret Conferences together, wherein tir) 5 

conſulted about proper Expedients to reform the Gove» p 

The King ment, and eſpecially, to exclude the Foreigners. Tz 0 

demand: King quickly turniſh'd them with an Opportunity top T| 

Money their Deſigns in Execution, by calling a Parliament, 9 * 

4 we whom he demanded, according to Cuſtom, a powerfl Ty 

ment who Aid for the Affair of Sicily, for as to the Voyage 0 th T\ 
complain Holy-Land, it was no longer mention'd. The Pai 

ef his Con- ment, purſuant to the Reſolution which the princil 
44. Barons had taken before among themſelves, _ . 
| as Mol 
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eating his Demand, grievouſly complain'd to him of 1263. 
the Breach of his Promiſes, and of all the Grievances in 

eneral which we have had Occaſion to ſpeak of in the 

Courſe of this Reign. Henry, perceiving that carrying 

it high wou'd be to no purpoſe on this Occaſion, fell to 

his old Artifice of appealing the Lords, by acknowledging 

kimſelf guilty, and promiſing to reform what was amiſs. 

But for once they were not ſo eaſy of Belief. They The Barons 
told him roundly, that, without leaving it to him, they = - on 
deſign'd to reform the Government themſelves in ſuch a 2 
manner as they ſhou'd have no more reaſon to fear his e Go- 
Breach of Faith. Accordingly, under Pretence of the vernment. 
Difficulties which occurr'd in this Affair, the Parliament 5 rat * 
was prorogu'd, and the City of Oxford appointed for the journ'd to 
Place of the next Seſſion. And as he was apprehenſive, Oxford. 
that, in the mean time, the Barons wou'd make Preparati- The King 
ons, which he found he cou'd not prevent, he gave them 25 Ke. 

1 poſitive Promiſe that as ſoon as they ſhou'd meet, he for marion. 
wou'd join with them in redreſſing all Abuſes. He ſign'd 

likewiſe a Mriting, whereby he conſented, that the 

Articles to be reform'd, ſhou'd be drawn up by Four and 

twenty Lords, of whom he wou'd chuſe Twelve, and 

promis'd to ſtand to whatever ſhou'd be ſettled by theſe 
Commiſſioners. To give the greater Authority to this 

Writing, he order'd Prince Edward his Son to ſign it with 

him, that they might be convinc'd of his good Inten- 

tions. They had been fo often deceiv'd by the like Pro- 

miſes, that they cou'd hardly believe this to be more ſin- 

cere. Without relying on the King's Proteſtations, the Four and 
Barons ſummon'd all that ow'd them Military-Service, and * Fl 
it the Day appointed came to Oxford, well-attended and re- /z:{le Ma- 
ſolutely bent to compel the King to ſtand to his Word. ters. 

The firſt thing they did was the electing of the Four 

ad Twenty Commiſhoners, who were to draw the 

Articles of the intended Reformation. The King choſe 

Twelve *, and the other Twelve were elected by the 

| Barons, 


* The Bilhops of London and Wincheſter ; Henry Son to the King 
Jof the Romans; John Earl of Warren; Guido de Luſignan and Hil- 
iam de Valence, the King's Half Brothers; John Karl of Warwick ; 

Kkk 2 Jorn 
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2258. Barons *, who placed Simon de Monfort of Leiceſ 
Preſident of this Counci. The E lect ion being over, tete 
Four and Twenty drew up ſome Articles, to which tert 
Parliament referv'd to themſelves a Power to add, fro, rt 
time to time, ſuch others as ſhou'd be deem'd neceſſyr 
for the Good of the State. They were in Subſtance z 
follows. 

I. That the King ſhou'd confirm the Great Chan 
which he had {worn {o many times te obſerve without any 
Effect. 

II. That the Office of Chief Fuſticiary ſhou'd be given 
to a Perſon of fit Capacity and Integrity, that wou'd d 
Juſtice as well to the Poor as the Rich, without Diſtine. 
tion. | | 

III. That the Chancellor, Treaſurer, Fuſtices, mn; 
other Officers and publick Ainiſters thou'd be choſen by 
the Four and Twenty. 

IV. That the Cuſtody of the King's Caſtles and of i 
ſtrong-Holds ſhou'd be left ro the Care of the Four a 
Twenty, who ſhou'd intruſt them with ſuch as were wel 
affected to the State. 

V. That it ſhou'd be Death, for any Perſon of whit 
Degree or Order ſoever, to oppoſe directly or indircdty 
what ſhou'd be enacted by the Four and Twenty. 

VI. That the Parliament ſhou'd meet at leaſt once even 
Year, to make ſuch Statutes as ſhou'd be judg'd neceſlay 
for the Welfare of the Kingdom *. 

lt 


John Manſel, Friar; J de Derlington, Abbot of Weſtminſ; 
Henry de Wengham Dean of St. Mars in's London; the Twelfth 
omitted, but ſuppos'd to be either Peter of Savoy or Jam 
Audley. | 

* The Biſhop of Worceſter; The Earls, Simon of Leicaſi, 
Richard ot Gloceſter, Humphry of Hereford, Roger of Norfik 
Earl-Marſhal ; The Lords, Roger Mortimer, Fohn Fitz-Geofyty 
Hugh Bigod, Richard de Gray, William Bardolf, Peter de Monfint, 
and Hugh de Eſpenſer. M. Paris. 

The Annals of. Burton, where the Order is drawr. up in For, 
ſay, The Four and Twenty ordain'd, that there ſhou'd be three Paris 
ments in the Year; the firft, eight Days after Michaelmas; the ſecond, 
the Morrow after Candlemaſi. day; and the third, on the fil d 


June. p. 415. 
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[t is certain that twelve Deputies or Repreſeatatives of 
the Commons were preſent in this Parliament : But whether 
This was by Permiſſion, or Right, I mean, whether 
This was a new Regulation, or whether the Commons 
ud their Repreſentatives in the former Parliaments, is 
what I dare not take upon me to determine, ſince the Exg- 
p are not agreed in this Point among themſclves. Ho- 
ger as in 2 Diſpute of this Nature it is difficult to help 
ning towards one Side, I ſhall, make no Scruple to own 
y ſelf of their Opinion who believe that this is the firſt 
me that the Repre ſentatives of the Commons were admitted 
ofit in Parliament. And indeed, if the Commons had a 
Right to fit there at the time we are ſpeaking of, it wou'd 
x 2 very ſtrange thing, that they ſhou'd nominate but 
welve Repreſentatives {or the whole Kingdom. And 
hat is more, All the Hiſtorians agree that theſe Twelve 
ere not Commoners [ as now repurea | but all Barons ſtil'd 
pmediate Tenents of the Crown . Add to this, that ir 
jou'd be very ſurprizing, if the Commons enjoy'd this 
ivilege before, that Hiſtorians ſhou'd never have diſtin- 
ind them from the Nobility. And yet, r ſo many 
riters, who from the Conqueſt to the End of the Reign 
| Henry III, have ſpoken of Parliaments, there is not 
much as One which has diſtinguiſh'd the Commons as 
making 


ln the ſame Annals is the Act for the Election of the Twelve, 
ch was drawn up in French in this Form: © Beit remember'd, 
What the Community have choſen Twelve Wiſemen- Men, who ſhall 
Nome to Parliaments, as alſo at other times, when there ſhall be 
; jeed, and the King or his Council ſhall command or ſend to them 
my e treat of the Buſineſs of the King and Realm; and the Commu- 
ty will hold for eftabliſh'd what theſe Twelve ſhall do; and this 


fr, all be done to ſpare the Coſt and Charges of the Community. 
e Names of the Twelve are enter d in the ſaid Annals thus: 

fr, WE Theſe are the Twelve who are choſen by the Barons to treat in 
for, e three Parliaments every Year with the King's Council, for the 


ole Community of the Land, upon the common Buſineſs, 

2M, Emely, The Biſhop of London, The Earl of Mincheſter, The Earl 

ru BF Hereford, Philip Baſſet, John de Baliol, Fohn de Verdun, Fohn 

Cra), Roger de Sumerie, Roger de Montalt, Hugh de Eſpenſer, 

ne de Greſtey, and gidius de Argentun.” An, Burt. p. 415. 
ö Adele were Barons aud Tinantt in Capite, 


1258 
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1258. making a diſtinct Body, or ſeparate Houſe from th. 
Barons. In fine, it may be added, as a Precedent Which 
by no means favours the Antiquity of the Right of the 


Commons, that in France it was not till the Reign of ph 
the Fair, that the Third Eſtate was admitted to fit in the Ge, 
neral Aſſembly of the States, as Paſquier aſſures us. Hoy. 
ever this Matter be, as it is from this Aſſembly and 200. 
ther which I ſhall mention preſently, that ſome have duc h 
the Original of the Privilege of the Commons, it u 
neceſſary ro acquaint the Reader with it. ts 
The Parliament having approv'd of the Articles dimm . 
up by the Four and Twenty, the King ſaw himſelf oblig' i 
to give his Aſent to them, and caule all neceſſary Order; 
for putting them in Execution to be diſpatch'd. Pring I 
Edward likewiſe ſolemnly ſwore that he wou'd obſer 4 
them and cauſe them to be obſerv'd to the utmoſt of h 
þ Power. Thus Henry, for his too great Neglect of hi Ju 
Subjects, found himſelf at laſt forced to divide with then 1 
the Government of his Kingdom, or rather to give uptt fl 
whole into their Hands. Perhaps he wou'd have avoided 2 
this Misfortune, had he been leſs obſequious to the Com Lo 
of Rome, which certainly was the principal Cauſe of hi = 
being reduced to this Condition. But at that time, i Mm 
was very difficult to keep in that Reſpect a juſt Med 5 
King John loſt himſelf by too vigorouſly oppoſing th a te 
| Pope, and Henry by making himſelt a Slave to him. 12 
Oppoſition The Articles agreed upon, which were call'd the 9c * 
to theſe tutes or Proviſions of Oxford, met at firſt with ſome y - 


Articles poſition. The Earl of Warren refus'd to ſign tba 
Prince Edward, who had {worn to them againſt his Wi 
wanted to go from them. Henry, Son to the King. 
the Remans, openly proteſted, that they were of no Fort 
till the King his Father, who was then in Germany, lu 

The Fo- conſented to them. This Proteſtation drew a very hat 

7 %%, Reply from the Earl of Leiceſter. Without regard 

83 his Quality, the Earl roundly told him, that f the N 
his Father refus d to join with the Barons, in the Regulu 
Juſt made, he ſhou'd not enjoy one Foot of Land in Engis 
But the greateſt Oppoſition was from the Fort 
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nd eſpecially the King's Half- Brothers and the Queen's 1258. 
Relations. Particularly Milliam, Biſhop elect of Valence, 

vas chiefly concern'd in this Affair, becauſe the whole 

Royal Authority, which they had taken care to reduce 

within narrow Bounds by theſe Statutes, was properly in 

his Hands. Accordingly he publickly declar'd, he wou'd 

not deliver up the Caſtles of which he had the Cuſtody. 

But the Earl of Leiceſter, who was naturally of an im- 

petuous Lemper, immediately replied, that he ſhou'd 

part either with the Caſtles or his Head. This Threat 

having been back'd by the reſt of the Barons, the Poicte- 

un refolv'd to go and ſhut themſelves up in Wincheſter, 

plinly ſeeing they were not able to ſtand againſt the 

Torrent. Their going off * was no ſooner known, but 

the Barons mounted their Horſes and purſued them, but 

there was no overtaking them. However, as at ſuch a 

ſunure, it was a hard matter for Foreigners, ſo univer- 

ſally hated as they were, to procure a Protection power- 

ful enough to ſcreen them, they conſented to depart the 
Kingdom, provided they might have a Safe-Conduct. This M. Paris. 
Condition being readily complied with, they were brought 

to London, till they cou'd be ſhipp'd off. Tis affirm'd, 

that during their ſtay in the City, they invited to an En- 
tertainment ſeveral Lords, ſome of whom died preſently 

aſter ; the which made it ſuſpected that they were poiſon'd. 

But, it may be, the Hatred which the Engliſh bore theſe 

oreigners, was the chief Ground of this Suſpicion. Be 

hat as it will, a few Days after, they went and embark'd 

xt Dover in order to return into their own Country. 

The Barons, being thus rid of the Foreigners, agreed, TheBaroz:s 
tefore they broke up upon an Oath of Aſoociation, where- er te 
y they obliged themſelves to ſtand by the Proviſions of angie 
fora with their Lives and Fortunes *, If we may be- NM. Paris. 
lieve 

They ſtole away privately while the Barons were at Din- 


er, in order to take Refuge with their Brother the Biſhop of 
mchefler, M Paris. 


ou may ſee the Form of the Aſſociation in the Annals 
! Burton, p. 413. and likewiſe of the Oath the Four and Twenty 


cre to take, ibid. As alſo of the Oaths of the Chief ꝓuſticiary 
id Chancellor, ibid. 
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London 
enters into 
the A ſſo- 
ciation. 


The Fo- 
reigners 


baniſh's. 


The Barons 
Letter to 
the ope to 
juſtify 
what was 
dane. 

Act. Pub. 
I. p. 660. 


The Hiſtory off ENGLAND. Volo 
lieve an Hiſtorian who has given us the Particulars of th 
Affair, the Four and Twenty were not long before they 
abus'd their Power, by giving all the Places and Offcs 
to- their Relations and Friends. He accuſes them alſo 
holding frequent Parliaments, without the King's Con. 
fetit, whom they look*d upon but as the mere Shadow of 
Sovereign. . | 
In a Paritamaont aſſembled at Vincheſter, the Barons je. 
ſolv'd to ſend Deputies to the City of London, to invite 
chem to join in cheir Aſociation. They were at no prey 
Pains to get them to do this, the Londoners having ſtil 
more reaſon to complain of the King than all the reſt of 
the Kingdom. This Affair being ended, and the pala 
menty judging it neceſſary to proceed in a legal Way x 
gainſt the Foreigners who had been expell'd the Kingdom 
paſs'd an Act for their perpetual Baniſhment. In the 
mean time, as Athelmar, Biſhop of Wincheſter was in the 
Number of the Baniſhed, there was a Neceſſity of 
making ſome Excuſe to the Pope, ſince, for a long time 
the Biſhops were not ſubje& to the Civil J uriſdiction. 
There was Occaſion likewiſe to juſtity, to the Pope, the 
Conduct of the Parliament, as well with regard, to thi 
Affair of Sicily, as to the Alterations lately made inthe 
Government of the Kingdom. It was reſolv'd thereſotz 
that the Barons ſhou'd write to the Pope, to inform hin 
of what had paſs'd. The Subſtance of their Letter my 
that they had been prevented for ſeveral good Realon 
from yielding to the Inſtances made them in his Name, d 
the {core of the Conqueſt of Sicily. Firſt, becauſeti 
King had engag'd in that Undertaking, without conſul 
ing them, and without conſidering the State of the Kup 
dom, which was by no means able to bear the Exped 
of ſuchan Expedition. Secondly, becauſe the Conditigy 
onwhich the King had accepted the Grant of Sicih, fa 
the Prince his Son, were too hard and imprachc 
Nevertheleſs, that if the Pope wou'd mitigate them, tiff 
were ready to proſecute that Affair to the utmoſt” of thi 
Power. Then, they vindicated the Oxford. Prmiia 
by alledging the King's Incapacity and his Eafine(s wl 
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tothe Guidance of ſuch as had no manner of 
rr the Good of the Kingdom: They inſiſted 
en upon this, making it appear by ſtrong Reaſons 
that it was not proper the Kingdom ſhou'd be govern'd 
by Foreigners. They mention'd the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
in particular, as the principal Author of the Evils Eng- 
lard libour d under. They affirm'd, that this Prelate had 
been guilty of divers enormous Crimes, which had in- 
duced him to demand Eve to depart the Kingdom, being 


very ſenſible that it wou'd not be poſſible for him to 


rendera good Accotttt of his Actions, more eſpecially 


they accus'd him of e Laird the King to break his 


Word and Oath, the which cou'd not but be conſtrued as 
i ſettled Deſign to diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom. 
In fine, they added, that they wou'd never ſuffer him to 
return again, and ſuppoſing they ſhou'd agree to it, the 
people were bent to oppoſe it. To give the greater weight 
to their Apology, they ſent their Letter to the Pope by 
the Hands of ſome of their own Body, who were com- 
miſton'd to diſplay more fully the Outrages of the Bi- 

op of Mincheſter and the reſt of the Relations of the 
King and Queen -. 4 * 

The Pope was not ſatisfied with theſe Reaſons, He had 


mind to continue to draw Money from the King, on 


be old Pretence of the Buſineſs of Sicily, and what the 
barons had done laid an inſuperable Obſtacle in the way of 
Deſigns. However, not to exaſperate them, he de- 
yd ſending an Anſwer, and contented himſelf with pri- 
ely aſſuring the King of his Protection. But at the 
ame time, as if Henry had been in a Condition to go on 
applying him with Money, he preſs'd him to pay the Ar- 
ears que to the Italian Merchants, of which he pretended 


What the Intereſt alone amounted to a yaſt Sum. He was 


The Pope 
continues 
to preſs the 
King on 
the Sicily 
Affair, 


Gives him 


ling however to give him ſome ſhort time, which was /ome crime 


To this Letter Eleven Great Men put their Seals, and witneſs'd 
inthe Name of the whole Community. Eight of them were of 
. of * 2 Twenty, and the 5 etc were 
% ae Forz Earlof Albemarle, Peter of Savoy Earl of Richmo 

ame, Audley, - W pug . 
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12538. no ſooner expir'd, but the Biſhop of London receiv'd\ 
expreſs Order to excommunicate all the Debtors of th; 
Italian Merchants of what Quality ſoever. But Times be. 
ing alter'd, his Orders, which were no longer countenanced 
by the Government, remain'd unexecuted. For the (an: 
Reaſon the Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Sicily was roy 
look'd upon as a chimerical Project which only tended tg 
the Ruin of England. : \ 
In the mean time, the unfortunate Henry, ſtript of i 
his Authority, faw himſelf conſtrain'd to aſſent to every 
Thing the Governours were pleas'd to preſcribe him, andy 
lign all the Orders that were brought him for the cauſing 
the Statutes, which depriv'd him of all his Prerogating, 
The King to be obſerv'd. Though the Earl of Leiceſter was hi 
Heu hi: Brother-in law, yet of all the Barons he look'd upon hin 
— as his greateſt Enemy, and as the chief Author of his Dil 
;he Earlof grace. The Conſtraint he was under, did not hinder hin 
Leiceſter. from letting the Earl himſelt know what he tnought d 
him. One day as he was going to the Tower by Water, 
ſudden Storm [of Thunder and Lightning] having obig. 
him to land at the firſt Stairs, it happen'd to be Durban 
Houſe, where the Earl of Leiceſter then lay. He ws 1+ 
ceiv'd at his coming out of the Boat by the Earl hin{ 
who, willing to hearten him after his Fright, tl 
him, He need not be afraid, for the Storm was over, Ns 
Monfort, replied the King with a ſevere Look, by Gul 
Head, the Storm is not yet over; and I ſce none that [fu 
ſo much as do thee. 

1260. It was not without reaſon that the King ſtood in fert 
The king the Earl of Leiceſter. This Earl, who was the Hall 
of — the Confederates, took with them all poſſible Mesa 
=_ to hinder him from throwing off the Yoke his Indice 
gainſtthe tion had laid upon his Neck. The Reſolution they f 
Oxford- taken to hold faſt their Authority, manifeſtly appear 
Provifons their Anſwer to the King of the Romans. This Pri 

having communicated to them by Letter his Delign of # 
turning to Fngland, to aſſiſt them in appealing it 
Troubles of the Kingdom, receiv'd this mortifying 4 


ſwer: That they wou'd not ſuffer him to ent" 


-- = * 


at 


_ 
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Kingdom, unleſs he wou'd ſwear to obſerve the Oxford pro- | 12.60. 
yen. Richard receiv'd the Deputies which were ſent on 
this Occaſion in a very haughty manner. He told them, 
that it was very ſtrange to him, that the Barons ſhou'd 
ale upon them to alter the Government in his Abſence, - 
nd without his Knowledge, and proteſted that he wou'd 
ot take the Oath, they wou'd extort from him, but 
owever was reſolv'd to return to Exgland. This An- 
ver being brought back to the Governours, they fitted 
ut with all ſpeed a Fleet and rais'd an Army, in order to 
pute his Paſſage and Landing. But theſe Precautions 
ere to no purpoſe. As this Prince was in no Condition but is core 
 furmount ſo many Obſtacles, and yet as he thought his Te 
reſence neceſſary in England, he promis'd to agree to 4 omg Wy 
hat had been done. Upon this Condition, he was ſuffer'd 
come over, and as ſoon as he was arriv'd at Dover, he 
Wok the Oath in the Preſence of the King and a great 
eber of Barons who were come to meet him *. 
Jace the Revolution happen'd in England, thoſe who Theparors 
asche Reins of the Government made it a Rule to adi 
cp Peace with the neighbouring Princes, leſt a Foreign 4% n- 
ar ſhou'd deſtroy the Work they had fo happily begun. ary 
e were apprehenſive above all Things, that the King 2775 
race wou'd take Advantage of the ill State England France. 
sv, to puſh his Conqueſts in Guienne. The Fear of 
{88's made them reſolve to conclude a firm and laſtin 
e with France, by making him a Sacrifice of all the 
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King Henry met him at Canterbury, and both Kings going into 
Chapter-houſe, Richard Earl of Gloceſter, call'd upon the King 
e Romans, by the Name of Richard Earlof Cornwal, (with- 
A _ to his other Title) to take the Oath, which he did in 
1 | 
Here ye, all People, that I Richard, Earl of Cornwal, do here 
ear upon the Holy Goſpels, that I will be faithful and diligent, 
ether with you the Barons, to reform the Kingdom of Eng- 
5d, hitherto too much out of Order by the Counſel of Evil 
en; and I will be your effectual Help erto expel all Rebels and 
urbers of this Kingdom, and will obſerve this Oath inviola- 


| Under Pain of loſing all the Lands I hold in England. M. 
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1253. no ſooner expir'd, but the Biſhop of London rectiv'd un 
expreſs Order to excommunicate all the Debtors of thz 
Italian Merchants of what Quality ſoever. But Times he. 
ing alter'd, his Orders, which were no longer countenanced 
by the Government, remain'd unexecuted. For the ſame 
Reaſon the Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Sicily was row 
look'd upon as a chimerical Project which only tended to 

the Ruin of England. | N 
In the mean time, the unfortunate Henry, ſtript of il 
his Authority, faw himſelf conſtrain'd to aſſent to every 
Thing the Governours were pleas'd to preſcribe him, and dip 
lign all the Orders that were brought bim for the cauſing ver 
the Statutes, which depriv'd him of all his Prerogatiten Wi { 
The King to be obſerv'd. Though the Earl of Leiceſter was hi 
fhews his Brother-in law, yet of all the Barons he look'd upon him 
ny op as his greateſt Enemy, and as the chief Author of his Dil. 
rhe Earlof grace. The Conſtraint he was under, did not hinder hin 
Leiceſter. from letting the Earl himſelt know what he tnought of 
him. One day as he was going to the Tower by Water, 
ſudden Storm | of Thunder and Lightning] having oblig'd 
him to land at the firſt Stairs, it happen'd to be Durban- 
Houſe, where the Earl of Leiceſter then lay. He ws u- 
ceiv'd at his coming out of the Boat by the Earl him 
who, willing to hearten kim after his Fright, told 
him, He need not be afraid, for the Storm was over. Ny 
Monfort, replied the King with a ſevere Look, by Gut 
Head, the Starm is not yet over; and I {ce none that I fea 

ſo much as [ do thee. 

1260. It was not without reaſon that the King ſtood in feardt 
The King the Earl of Leiceſter. This Earl, who was the Hadd 
of theR9- the Confederates, took with them all poſſible Meaſur 


_— to hinder him from throwing off the Yoke his Indice. 
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gainſtthe tion had laid upon his Neck. The Reſolution they kai. f 
Oxford- taken to hold {a their Authority, manifeſtly appear'd nie 
Proviſions their Anſwer to the King of the Romans. Thus peer 
having communicated to them by Letter his Delign of ”» 
turning to England, to aſſiſt them in appealing th Dit 
Troubles of the Kingdom, receiv'd this mortifying A. 
ſwer: That they wou'd not ſuffer him to enter tp * 
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Kingdom, unleſs he wou'd ſwear to obſerve the Oxford pro- 12.60. 
en. Richard receiv'd the Deputies which were ſent on 

this Occaſion, in a very haughty manner. Hetold them, 

that it was very ſtrange to him, that the Barons ſhou'd 

le upon them to alter the Government in his Abſence, 

nd without his Knowledge, and proteſted that he wou'd 

not take rhe Oath, they wou'd extort from him, but 

however was reſolv'd to return to Exgland. This An- 

ſyer being brought back to the Governours, they fitted 

out with all ſpeed a Fleet and rais'd an Army, in order to 

[uipute his Paſſage and Landing. But theſe Precautions 

vere to no purpoſe. As this Prince was in no Condition lt is cen- 
to ſurmount ſo many Obſtacles, and yet as he thought his /r 9124 1» 
neſence neceſſary in England, he promis'd to agree to 2% 
phat had been done. Upon this Condition, he was ſuffer'd ; 

0 come over, and as ſoon as he was arriv'd at Dover, he 

ook the Oath in the Preſence of the King and a great 

umber of Barons who were come to meet him *. 

Since the Revolution happen'd in England, thoſe who Ne Barons 
eld the Reins of the Government made it a Rule to ae a di, 
tep Peace with the neighbouring Princes, leſt a Foreign advanta- 
ar ſhou'd deſtroy the Work they had ſo happily begun. vary 
hey were apprehenſive above all Things, that the King 2175 
France wou'd take Advantage of the ill State England France. 
$1n, to puſh his Conqueſts in Guienne. The Fear of 
is made them reſolve to conclude a firm and laſtin 
ace with France, by making him a Sacrifice of all the 


* King Henry met him at Canterbury, and both Kings going into 
Chapter. houſe, Richard Earl of Gloceſter, call'd upon the King 
the Komans, by the Name of Richard Earlof Cornwal, (with- 
1 __ to his other Title) to take the Oath, which he did in 
le Words. | 
Here ye, all People, that I Richard, Earl of Cernwal, do here 
ear upon the Holy Goſpels, that I will be faithful and diligent, 
ogether with you the Barons, to reform the Kingdom of Eng- 
and, hitherto too much out of Order by the Counſel of Evil 
— and I will be your effectual Help er to expel all Rebels and 
ſlluder of this Kingdom, and will obſerve this Oath inviola- 
. under Pain of loſing all the Lands I hold in England. M. 
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1269. Claims which the King had to Normandy and Ayjuy 
Beſides they were in hopes that by this Means, they 
ſhou'd be ture: of Lewis's Aſſiſtance, feeing it wou'd he 
his Intereſt to ſupport the Form of Government ls 
eſtabliſh'd. Indeed the Performance of the Treaty which 
they propos'd to make with him, depended in ſome Me:. 
ſure on the Continuance of the preſent Eſtabliſhmen, 
Purſuant to this Defign, the Earl of Leiceſter took upon 
him to go and propoſe the Matter at Paris. The Fran 
ſaw what the Exgliſb offer d was greatly to their Ada 
tage. And therefore, being very ready to look upon the 
Earl of Leiceſter as ſufficiently authoriz d, though they 
were not ignorant of the Poſture of Affairs in Englay, 
they concluded a Treaty with him, which Hemp wy 

Act. Pub. forced to fign. He was even perſuaded to go and mw 
I. .675- Lewis at Abbeville, where the States of France wer 
aflembled, and to quit in their Preſence, all his Pretenk. 
ons to Normandy and Anjou. Lewis in Return gave i 
the Limoſn, and Perigord, with all that Francs poſſeſs 
beyond the Garonne, on Condition he wou'd do hin 
Homage, and take his Seat among the Peers of the Rea 
as Duke of Guienne. Thus it was that by a Treaty, Fra 
acquir'd to theſe two Provinces a Right which ſe lu 
not before, but by Force of Arms. But the Kings d 
England, Succeſſors to Henry III. did not think ther 
ſelves bound by a Treaty made at fuch a Juncture. 
The24for- Whilſt the King was in France, the Four and Tum 
bid ſending who govern'd England, thought it Time to reforma 09 
40 — great Grievance, which had been introduced by the Ki 
Kr * exceſſive Complaiſance for the Court of Rome, II 
their hene- was the prodigious Number of Italian Eccleſiaſtich u 
Aces. were in Poſſeſſion of all the beſt Preferments in the Ku 
dom. Theſe Men, without ever reſiding on theft h- 
fices, farm'd them out to private Perſons or Rei 
Houſes, whoſent the Revenues to them into Ia. N 
Means, the Want of Money, which ah 3 long be. 
complain'd of, daily increas d. As a Remedy to t b 
vil, the Governours iſſued out a Proclamation enjolnl 
that farm'd the Benefices of Foreigners to pay the Rem 
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into the Hands of certain Perſons who were appointed to 
receive them, on Pain to the Offenders, of ſeeing their 
Houſes raz'd to the Ground. By this Decree, England 
vas freed for a Time from theſe Jralian Leaches, who 
luck d the beſt Blood of the Inhabitants. 
Although the Barons had hitherto appear'd to hold ve- The Fart 
well together, a ſecret Diſguſt was forming in the K 8 
Minds of ſome, caus'd by the too gieat Authority of the Fart 
which the Earl of Leiceſter aſſum'd. Whether the Earl of Leice- 
thought himſelf more capable, and more zealous than his ſter. . 
Companions, or whether, as his Enemies charged him, M. Wen. 
his Ambition carried him to pave himſelf a Way to the — 
Supreme Power, it is certain he uſurp'd all the Authority 
committed to the Four and Twenty. He cou'd not con- 
tinue to act Thus, without flirring up the Jealouſy of 
his Collegues, and particularly of the Earl of Gloceſter, 
who tried by Degrees to form a Party agataſt him. He be- He raiſes a 
gan at firſt with privately blaming his Conduct, and 2 
ipreading a Report that he was in League with Prince Ed- . 
ward to place him on the Throne in his Father's Life- ward; 
Time. This pretended Project having reach'd the King's 
Ears, who was then at St. Omers, he was ſo terrificd at it, 
that he cou'd not think of returning to England for fear of 
being clapt up in Prifon, or perhaps of ſomething worſe, 
He had been told that the Prince his Son had form'd the 
Deſign of raking the Government into his Hands, and 
obltructing his Return, or, in Cafe that cou'd not be 
done, to impriſon him for Life. But Edward found who clears 
means to clear himſelf fo fully and in ſuch ſubmiſſive himſelſ. 
Terms, that he entirely wiped out all Suſpicion in the 
King his Father. He even offer'd to ſubmit to the Judg- 
ment of the King of the Romans his Uncle, being unwil- 
ling to acknowledge the ſuriſdiction of the Barons 
of the Realm, whom he did not look upon as his 
Preys, But he had no farther Occaſion to prove his Inno- 
nocence. Henry, at his Return, ſeem'd perfectly well ſa- 
tsfed of it, The Earl of Gloceſter finding theſe indirect Glocefter 
Ways did him more Hurt than Good, directly attack'd direttly ac- 


the Ear! of Leiceſter, accuſing him of many ne "_-_ og 
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1260. 


but drops 
his Accu- 
ſation, 


The Breach 
made up 
by the King 
of the Ro- 
mans, who 
goes for 
Germany, 
and re- 
turns a- 
gain. 


The King 
and Queen 
of Scot- 
land and 
Earl of 
Bretaign 
arrive. 


Henry re- 
calls the 
Biſhop of 
Wincheſt- 
er, who 
dies on the 
Road, 
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nours committed as well in Guienne as in England. U 
this Foundation, he demanded that a Day thou'd be fx' 
to hear the Accuſation he had to produc? againſt him 

owever, on the Day appointed, ſeeing the Earl of Lei. 
ceſter boldly appear'd to make his Defence, he was afraid 
to proceed, either for want of Evidence, or leaſt his Ag. 
verſary's Party ſhou'd be too ſtrong. Accordingly pre- 
tending ſome of his Witneſſes were abſent, he defir'd the 
Affair might be further adjourn'd. This Quarrel might 
have been attended with fatal Conſequences, had not the 
King of the Romans interpos'd to put an End to it, 
and appeaſe the Prince his Nephew, who was exceedingly 
incens'd againſt the Earl of Gloceſter. He — at 
length to the great Satisfaction of the Engliſh, who were 
apprehenſive that a Civil War was going to diſturb the 
Calm they began to enjoy. As ſoon as this Buſineſs wa 
over, Richard ſet out for Germany, where he had ſome 
Hopes of being own'd for Emperor by all the Princes of 
the Empire. But having ſoon perceiv'd, that it was not 
in his Power to diſpel the Factions which the German 
were divided into, he dropp'd this Project, and return'd 
back to England. Here he found the King and Queen of 
Scotland, who were come to pay the King a Viſit. Aﬀey 
Days after arriv'd alſo John de Dreuſe Duke of Bretaign 
in order to eſpouſe Beatrice the King's ſecond Daughter, 
ſo that the Court was very numerous. Although the Go- 
vernours had no great Regard for the King's Perſon, they 
however did Honour to his Royalty, by receiving thele 
illuſtrious Gueſts in a very magnificent Manner. But thi 
was with little Satisfaction to Henry, who not having 
the Management of his Revenues, cou'd not value hin- 
ſelf upon the good Reception which his Son-in-law met 
with at his own Court. 

Although Henry was a Prince of no very elevated Gen- 
us, he cou'd not however help being ſenſible of the Ma- 
tifications he daily receiv'd, He even ſought Means to 
free himſelf from the Yoke laid on him: But he had No 
Body about him, whom he cou'd adviſe with. In th 
Perplexity he privately invited Athelmar his Brother, 4 
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ſhop of Wincheſter, who was gone to Rome *, to return 1260. 
10 England. He was in Hopes that his Character and the 
Pope's Protection wou'd ſcreen him from the Perſecuti- 
ans of the Barons. The Biſhop was already on the Road 
for England, where he wou'd doubtleſs have caus'd great 
Diſturdances, had not Death ſeiz'd him at Paris. The 
Barons were overjoy'd at the News, becauſe by that 
Means they faw themſelves freed from no little Uneaſi- 
des. And indeed, they cou'd not have denied him En- 
trance into the Kingdom, as they were determin'd to do, 
without breaking entirely with the Pope. 

This Accident hinder d not the King from purſuing The Pope 
his Deſign of throwing off the Yoke of the Barons. 1 
The unexpected Breach between the Earls of Leiceſter and ang pe 
Glxeſter, which was only made up outwardly, putting Oath con- 
him in Hopes of ſucceeding in his Project, he Maut. cerning the 
of the Pope to abſol ve him from the Oath he had taken — 
concerning the Oxford. Proviſions. His Holineſs readily 4 56 5 
granted him this Favour, it being no leſs his own than the M. Weſt. 
King's Intereſt to get an Eſtabliſhment alter'd which was Act Pub. 
ſo prejudicial to him. But Alexander dying before the I. T. 722. 
D penſation cou'd be ſeal'd. he was forced to ſtay till the 

0 See was fill'd again. Urban IV. who was promoted Urban Iv. 
0 the Papal Throne, being as compliant as his Predeceſſor, Pope p. 241. 

enry was not long before he pull'd off the Mask. The 261. 
Parliament being aſſembled at London, he ſuddenly repair'd The King 
hither without having acquainted any Perſon with it. Delaree be 


. , : li 8 
mmediately he declar'd, that before he was made to 2 


þgn the Oxford- Proviſions, they had oblig'd themſelves to ke will no 
hay his Debts, and increaſe his Revenue, and ſince neither longer ob- 


t theſe Articles had been perform'd, he did not look u ſerve the 


n himſelt as bound to keep his Word. He added ur — 8 


b Intention was no longer to make uſe of the Counſellors p.746. 
ach were impos'd upon him, and who treated him ra- Paris. 


der like a Slave than a King. After he had thus declar'd 
his 


To get his Election to Wincheſter confirm'd, which was done, 
ö alſo a Letter was ſent by the Pope to the King and Barons to 
ercede for his Re admiſſion; but the Antwer, printed in Dr. Bra- 
unlt Mr. Ppryr, was a flat Denial. | 
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1261. his Mind, in a few Words, he retir'd to the Tower, the 
He 8 Govecnour whereof he gain'd to his Side, and ſeiz'd 
| . upon all the Money he found there. This firſt Step 

and turns being made, he turn'd out by Proclamation all the Officers 

. out all the and Magiſtrates choſen by the Four and 8 and nomi. 


nated others in their Room. In fine he ſhew'd by hj # 
:b. 24, Whole Conduct that he was reſolv'd to reign in the me 
independent Manner, which he had done before the bl. Ml 
ament of Oxford. | he 
Edward Prince Edward, who was then at Paris &, having No. 


returns tice of what had paſs'd in England, return'd thither wit 
from Paris. all Speed, to endeavour to apply ſome Remedy to the E. 
| vils, which in all Appearance, wou'd quickly: break ou, 
He was well enough acquainted with the King his Father; 
Temper, to have Reaſon to fear, that he had taken thi 
Step, without having concerted proper Meaſures ; and h 
Fears in this Reſpe& were not without Grounds, The 
Barons waited his Return with Impatience, as they wer, 
aſſur'd that having a greater Inſight into Things tha 
the King, he wou'd apply himſelf warmly to prevent it 

The Barons Calamities impendent on the Kingdom. To prepare the 
adareſsthe Way for him, they had preſented an Addreſi to the King 
Xinge who wherein they defir'd him to obſerve his Oath, offering a 
Anſwer. their Part, to give up ſuch Articles as ſhou'd be found u 
bear too hard upon him, in the Oxford- Proviſions. H 

ry, pretending nothing cou'd be done till his Son's Ars 

val, had return'd no Anſwer to this Propoſal, which h 

no Means ſquar'd with his Projects. He was no ku 

135 patient than the Barons, to fee the Prince, in hopes th 
Edward he wou'd ſtrengthen his Party. But he was exten 
blames his, ſurpriz'd, when he found that the Prince at his Ren 
Tather. openly blam'd him for having broke his Word. Ht 
like one Thunder-ſtruck at this, which was follow! 
The Earls a ſtill more fatal Blow. The Earls of Leiceſter ind 6 
of Glocelt- ge ter, upon whoſe Diſſention he had relied, were 


— N in good earneſt, in order to divert the common Wy 
nite, and 7s ab | — 
threaten 6 


be Kino, He was gone thither in Company with the Earl of In 1 
1 Son, and the two Sans of the Earl of Leicefter (whom the 
knighted) to be preſent at a Great Tournament. T. Mi.. 
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nd ſwore once more to the Oxford- Proviſſonn. The 1261. 
Barons Party being conſiderably ſtrengt hned by this Uni- 

on, they ſent the King word, that if he wou'd not of 

his own accord remove from about his Perſon all Evil 

Counſellors, they wou'd find Means to make him to do it 

by Force. This weak Prince, who had raſhly engag'd 

in 2 Buſineſs, in which he ſaw he cou'd not come off 
honourably, choſe to return them no Anſwer. In the 

man time he kept himſelf ſhut up in the Tower, from 

whence he durſt not ſtir, for fear of being delivered into 

their Hands. 

In this ill Poſture of Affairs, he ſaw no other Courſe to An A.. 
uke, but to treat of an Accommodation with the Barons, comoda- 
He perceiv d that his Condition wou'd be but worſe, if 3 
he perſiſted in vain to proſecute his Deſign. Matters 
evenſeem'd to be in a good way by the Conceſſions of Both 

Parties. But this Proſpect affed not long. Henry think- The King 
ing to make his Cauſe better, by means of the Pope's Au- breaks it off 
thority, gave Occaſion, to make the Breach wider, by 5) % In- 
unadviſedly ſhewing the Bull whereby he was abſolv'd diſcretion, 
from his Oath. The Diſcovery of this Secret, which he 

dught to have kept conceal'd, at ſuch a Juncture, did him 
nirreparable Damage. The Barons, who till then were 

n hopes they ſhou'd be able to bring him to equitable 

erms, reſolv'd to keep no longer any Meaſures. They 

planly ſaw they cou'd have no Dependance upon an Ac- 
ommodation, to which the moſt ſolemn Oaths cou'd 

Ive no manner of Force, Purſuant to this Reſolution, They try z0 
ey torm'd the Deſign of ſurprizing the King in Miu- ſarbriſe 
befter, whither he was gone upon the Hopes, that the“ 
egotlation on foot weu d have a good Iſſue. But Henry 

wing receiv'd timely Notice, retir'd again to the Tower. 

$ ſoon as he found he was ſafe, his firſt Care was to ſend 

Ito all the Counties, orders to turn out the Sheriffs ap- 

dinted by the Four and Twenty ; the which — a 

neral Confuſion over the whole Kingdom. Some were 

ling to obey the Sheriffs nominared by the King, 

hilſt others refus'd to acknowledge them *, In 


he Wrizs or Terters ifſu'd out by the King on this Occaſion are 
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In the mean time, the Barons, continuing to take Me 
ſures to oppoſe the King's Deſigns, had prevail'd with (44 
Governours of the Cinque - Ports, to fit out a Fleet to guyr 
the Coaſts, leaſt he ſhou'd receive any Succours from {ond 
Foreign Prince. The Cinque-Ports were oblig'd by theit 
Charter to equip fifty Men of War whenever the King' 
Service requir'd it. Upon this Occaſion, the Barons of 
the Cinque-Ports, interpreting the King's Service by Th, 
of the Kingdom, pretended to ſerve the King by nj 
ing uſe of their Forces againſt him. This Maxim yi 
not appear very ſtrange, when 'tis conſider'd, that in Ex 
land the King and State have all along been look'd upon x 
making but One and the ſame Body. Upon this Found, 
tion ' tis affirm'd, that when the King comes to ſeparate hj 
Intereſts from thoſe of the Public. he loſes his Preroga- 
tives, which are rather the Prerogatives of the Crown, thy 
of the Perſon of the Sovereign. 

Every thing manifeſtly tended to a Civil War, By 
the Fear that the Adherents to both Parties were in 
making their Condition worſe, ſuſpended the Effeds9 
the Animoſity which they mutually bore one another 
Whilſt the King and the Barons were equally defirous, 
avoiding the Blame of having begun the War, the King d 
the Romans took the Advantage of this Diſpoſition, ino. 
der to try to procure a laſting Peace. His Mediation being 
accepted, he found means to get the King his Brother top 
miſe that he wou'd confirm the Oxford- Proviſions, andrix 
Barons to yield up ſuch Articles as were moſt difpleaing 
to the King. In all appearance the Four and Tien) 
were then depriv'd of their Authority, which 1s the mor 
likely becauſe, from the Beginning of the Troubles, 

wa 


upon Record, and printed in Dr. Brady's Appendix, N. 205. Tit 
Subſtance of them was; 

That the Barons not having perform'd their Part of the or 
Proviſions, he had got himſelf abſolv'd by the Pope from his Ou 
obſerve them. That he was ready to do Juſlice to all Men in i 
Courts and to keep the Articles of the Great Charter and Chart: 
Foreſt:; which the Sheriffs were order 'd to proclaim in all ha 
Or. 
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vs not generally acknowledg'd. The Earl of Leiceſter 1262. 
ſus d to conſent to this Accommodation, and choſe to N 
tire into France. He ſaid that he durſt not rely on the Prance. 
yord of a Prince, who made no ſcruple to break his Oath, 

ien he found it for his Intereſt. Among the Barons 

who ſign'd this Agreement, there were ſeveral that were 

leſs diſſatisfied with it. But as the Majority had given 

tir Conſent, they choſe rather to join with them than 

ge Handle to be accus'd of being the ſole Cauſe of the 

Troubles. By this Treaty, England ſeem'd to be reſtor'd 

ics former Tranquillity. But the Fire which lay con- 

geld under che Cinders, was not Jong before it kindled a- 

eh and burſt out into new Flames. 

During this Calm which Henry flatter'd himſelf wou'd Henry 
of long continuance, the Affairs of Guienne oblig'd him 228 E 
0poover to Bourdeaux, where falling ill of a Quartan . 

bye, he ſtay d longer than he deſign'd. Richard Earl of Gloceſter 
kefter dy ing in the mean while, Gilbert his Son imme- dies, and is 
lately repair'd to Guienne, to be inveſted with the Inhe- 1 
tance of the Earl his Father. Henry having no kindnefs N 
or that Lord, was follicited a good while before he 

ou'd do him that Juſtice. And it was not till after he 

A a conſiderable Preſent, that he ſent him away ſatis- 

ed, 

The King's Abſence furniſh'd Leiceſter's Friends with The Party 
Opportunity to renew their Cabals, and unite the Party / he Ba- 
lich the late Treaty had divided. They compaſs'd “* ie. 
e Ends the more eaſily as the King gave the Barons a 

mlble Pretence to complain, by delaying to confirm the 

aford Proviſions. As ſoon as the Earl of Leiceſter was Leiceſter 
ſom d that the Party began to hold up their Heads, he returns, 
um d forthwith into England where his Preſence entire- 

reſtored the Courage of thoſe who, out of Fear or 

aknels had fign'd the Agreement. Upon News of «nd the 
the King came over in great Haſte z but it was now XZ like» 


ke. The Barons had reſolv'd to put themſelves in a _— 
. dition not to fear any thing from his Inconſtancy. The Ba- 


mediately after his Return, they preſented an Addreſs 7975 pre- 
m, wherein they call'd upon him to confirm the Sta- ſent an. Ad. 


dreſs. 
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V hich he never minded to acquaint” Henry. The Reid 
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tutes of Oxford, purſuant to his Agreement, threatnins 
in caſe of Retuſal, to take ſuch Meaſures as wou'd not h. 
at all pleaſing to him. They were in hopes that Fear way 
oblige him to grant their Demand; and it was a great S 

rize to them to find themſelves call'd Rebels and threy. 
ned with the ſevereſt Puniſhments. It will doubtleſs ſcen 
ſtrange, that the King, in the State he was in, ſhou'd he. 
have thus haughtily. But he had a private Reaſon fy 
it, unknown to the Barons. During his Voyage ty 


50 


fur 


Guienne, he had gain'd the King of the Romans and Prince ] 
Edward. The Laſt had already rais'd ſome Foren 
Troops, under Pretence of employing them againſt th: bot 
Welſh ; but indeed, with deſign to ule them againſt the Wy 
Barons. The War however did not break out ſo ſoon, en; 
There were ſtill ſome Negotiations, but which ſerv'd o. vo 
ly to render the Breach the wider, and to give the Baron A 
time to prepare themſelves. During this Interval, l 
ward went and carried the War into Wales; where kov. Th 
ever he did nothing conſiderable, for want of Money u 
pay his Troops. In the Situation the Prince was in, I. 
being able to reſolve to disband his Army, and yet havin tte 
not wherewithal to ſatify the Soldiers, he thought Ee. 


might take ſome extraordinary Method to get the Money 
he ſtood ſo much in Need of. On a ſudden he came u 
London, and without having communicated his Deſign u 
any Body, he led himſelf a Company of armed Met 
the new Temple, and took out of the Treaſury of the Ta 
plars ten thouſand pounds Sterling, which the Citizens 
depoſited there, This violent Action rais'd loud Mu 
murings among the Parties concern'd : but their Con 
plaints were to no Purpoſe. The Prince had aeg 
caus'd the Money to be convey'd to Windſor-Caſile, it 
whence it wou'd be too difficult a Matter to take ih 
Force. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in Englan, © | 
ban IV, took with regard to Sicily new Meaſures, z 


tion which had happen'd in England, cauſing him to c 
ſider that Kingdom as a Fund already exhauſted, * 
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umd to France, and was enter'd into a Negotiation with 
Carles Earl of Anjou, in order to place that Prince on 
the Throne of Sicily. To prepare Henry for this Change, 
e wrote him a long Letter, wherein, after having upbraid- 
ad him with all that he Hoh Sce had done for him, he 
complain'd of his not having perform'd what. he had pro- 
misd, In fine, he gave him to underſtand, he ſhou'd be 
forced to ſeek, in another Prince, for ſpcedier and more et- 
ſectual Succours. 
In the mean time the Negotiation between the King and 
Barons was ſtill kept on Foot: But it went on very ſlowly, 
both Parties having no other Deſign but reciprocally to 
Ly upon one another the Blame of the Rupture. At 
:ngth the Earl of Leiceſter, fearing that all theſe Delays 
wou'd tend only to corrupt his Adherents, conveen'd an 
Aſſembly of the Barons, wherein it was unanimouſly re- 
ſolv'd to maintain the Oxford-Proviſzons by Force of Arms. 
This Reſolution being taken, they choſe the Earl of Lei- 
ceſler for General, and each went and drew together the 
Troops which had been already prepar'd beforehand, in 
the Uncertainty every one was in, as to the ſucceſs of the 
Negotiation. The Foreigners, diſpers'd about the King- 
dom, were the firſt that felt the fatal Effects of this Rup- 
ure. The People were ſo exaſperated againſt them, that, 
Vithout diſtinguiſhing the Innocent from the Gailty, they 
Perſecuted all alike that cou'd not ſpeak good Engliſb, 
What alone being ſufficient to render them odious. On 
Wie other hand, the Earl of Leiceſter plunder'd without 
Wlcrcy the Eſtates of the King's Favorites and Counſellors, 
'S publickly declar'd that he wou'd hearken to no Pro- 
Pos of Peace, till they were all entirely deſtroy'd x. 
| sthe King had no Army with which he cou'd make head 
Wgainſt the Barons, he ſtill kept himſelf ſhut up in the Tower 
London, whilſt the Barons became Maſters of Gloceſter, 
Hereford, Bridgnorth, Morceſter and other Places near the Se- 
: dern. 


W * The Storm fell moſt upon ohn Manſel and Robert M aleran, 
ſho were thought to be the King's chief Adviſers, not to come to 
Agreement. And likewiſe on Simon de Halton, Biſhop of Nor- 
%, who with Manſel had publiſh'd the Pope's Bull to abſolve 
Nur) from his Oath to the ©xford- Proviſions, A. S. A. 
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vern, Theſe Conqueſts were follow'd with the Declarzig 

of the City of London in their Favour. The Londoner; 8 
gerly embracing the Opportunity of being reveng'd of the 
King, ſent him word, that they had reſolv'd to ſtand h 

the Oxford Proviſions, and to ſhut their Gates avi 
Foreigners, in caſe he ſhou'd think of bringing any into 
the City. 

Altho' theſe happy Beginnings gave the Barons prey 
Reaſon to hope well of their Enterprize, they were of 
Opinion, that to gain the People ſtill more to their Side, | 
it was neceſſary to make appear, that they had taken up 
Arms with Regret, and were ready to lay them down with 
Joy. With this View, they preſented to the King a pe. 
tition drawn up in very reſpectful Terms, wherein they 
offer'd to conſent that a free Parliament ſhou'd review the 
Oxford Proviſions, and annull ſuch Articles as were found 
too prejudicial to the Royal Authority. But at the {ame 
time, they demanded, that the King ſhou'd confirm the 
reſt, and that the State ſhou'd be govern'd by the N. 
tives of the Kingdom, as was practis'd in all other Coun. 
tries. This Petition had no manner of Effect upon the 
King, who, though block'd up as it were in the Torr, 
expected every moment that the Prince his Son wou'd 
come and relieve him. This was what the Barons fear, 
and therefore to prevent the Deſigns of Edward, they 
had poſted themſelves at Thiſtleworth, through which 

ce he muſt neceſſarily paſs in order to go and {uccour 
the King. This Precaution of the Barons caus'd the King 
to alter his Reſolutions. As he was almoſt out of hops 
of being reliev'd, he found him ſelf oblig'd to fend then 
word, that he wou'd confirm the Proviſions of Oxford, 
This was all the Barons wanted; ſo that it was no had 
Matter to agree upon a Treaty which contain'd four mat 
Articles, namely, I. That the Caſtles and Strong-Hald 
ſhou'd be put into the Hands of the Barons. II. Thi 
the Proviſions of Oxford ſhou'd be inviolably obſerv's 
III. That all Foreigners except ſuch as ſhou'd be allov't 
of by the unanimous Conſent of the Barons, ſhou'd 6: 
baniſh'd the Realm, TVs That the Ai 4 


ook VIII. „Nr . 


Affairs ſhou'd be committed to the King's natural Sub- 
tts, approv'd of by the Barons. 

This Agreement wou'd have reſtor'd Peace to the King- 
dom, had the King conſented to it, with Deſign to per- 
form it. But as his ſole View had been to free himſelf 
from the troubleſome State he was in, 1t was not long before 
he broke it. The Inſolence of ſome of the Citizens of 
Lindon did not a little contribute to his taking this Reſo- 
tion. One day as the Queen was going by Water to 
Windſor, the Mob, juſt as ſhe was about to ſhoot the 
Bridge, houted at her in a manner very mortiſying for a 
Queen. They not only ſer upon her by foul Reproaches, 
but ſome were ſo brutiſh as to caſt Dirt and Stones at 


rexdy taken, of making a vigorous Effort for the Re- 
covery of his Authority. He began therefore to ſtore 
with Arms and Proviſions the Caſtles that were ſtill in his 
Power, and by that Proceeding, he let the Barons plain- 

Fly ſee that it was their Buſineſs to be upon their Guard. 
Matters ſtanding thus, it was hard to ſay whether the 
Kingdom was at Peace or at War. Though Hoſtilities 
vere not yet begun, the Diſtruſt on both Sides was ſo great, 
hat they look'd upon one another as real Enemies, each 
Party being ready to take what Advantages ſhou'd offer. 
During this State of uncertainty, Prince Edward thought 
Wt neceſſary to lay in Proviſions in Briſtol- Caſtle, of which 
Bic King his Father had entruſted him with the Cuſtody. 
To that End, he came to Briſtol and wou'd have oblig'd 
Wie Citizens to find him what Proviſions he wanted. In 
We Temper People were in at that time, this Demand, 
ade it may be alittle too haughtily, rais'd a Sedition a- 
Pong the Townſmen, which forc'd the Prince to retire 
Kaſtily into the Caſtle. He was no ſooner there, but the 
Whabitants reſolved to beſiege him, or at leaſt, to keep him 
ſo 


. Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, ſhe was very much againſt the 


ss ſigning the late Treaty. This Inſult was the Cauſe of the 
ry of the Battle of Lewis as will be ſeenhereafter. 
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and it ſerv'd to confirm him in the Reſolution he had al- ſolves 70 
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ſo clolely block'd up that he ſhou'd not be able to eſe 
well-knowing that for want of Neceſſaries he cou'd " 
hold out long. This Relolution threw Edward into; 
very great Streight. He got out of it however by a De. 
vice, waich indeed freed him from the preſent Danger, by 
ſoon brought him into another, from whence he cou'd ng 
ſo luckily diſengage himſeli. He ſent to deſire the Biſhey 
of Morceſter to come to him, and gave him to underſtand, 
that he intended to adhere to the Barons Side: but defirg 
firſt to talk with the King his Father, to try to prey 
with him to give them entire Satisfaction: That not be. 
ing able to perform his Intent, by Reaſon of his being 
thus block'd up, he intreated him to become Security fo 
him, and to accompany him to London, to be a Witngſ 
his Conduct. The Biſhop being perſuaded of the Prince 
Sincerity, told the Citizens of Briſtol, that it wou'd by 
for the Good of the common Carſe to let Edward go, 1 
which they conſented, and the Blockade was rais'd, Ac. 
cordingly the Prince ſet out, in Company with the Biſbq; 
who did not at all queſtion but that his Journey wou 
have a good Effect. But when they were come ner 
Windſor, Edward clapping Spurs to his Horſe, rid awy 
from the Biſhop without taking leave of him, and veat 
and ſhut himſelf up in the Caſtle. However this Artic: Wi 
did not turn ſo much to the Prince's Advantage as be u. 
pected. The Biſhop, nettled at being thus impos d upa, 
went and carried his Complaints to the Barons, who t. 
ſolv'd forthwith to go and lay Siege to Windſor. Tis 
Caſtle was fo ill provided with every Thing neceſſary tn 
a good Defence, that Edward thought it not in his Pore 
to ſtand a Siege. But on the other hand, he cou'dnoti 
ſolve to give it up. As he depended very much upon BW 
Addreſs, he imagin'd that it wou'd not be impoſlibk in 
him to amuſe the Barons by a Negotiation which wulf 
leave him in Poſſeſſion of the Caſtle upon certa n Tam 
the Performance whereof wou'd be in his Power. Wil 
this View, he went himſelf to the Earl of Leiceſter, i hi 
was advancing towards Windſor. He met the Genen 2B 
Kingſton upon Thames, where he held a Conferen i 
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tim. But juſt as he was preparing to return, not having 1263. 
been able to agree upon Terms, his Perſon was ſeiz'd up- 

on *, and by that Means he was forced to accept of what 
Conditions they thought fit to impoſe on him. He was 

requir'd to ſurrender the Caſtle of Windſor to the Barons, 

nd to order the Garrifon, which conſiſted wholly of Fo- 

eign Troops, to depart the Kingdom. 

It ſeem'd as if the War was going to break out with Trace be- 
greater Fury than ever, ſo much did the two Parties appear 3 
exaſperated againſt one another. Nevertheleſs, as the King 3 2 
was in no great Readineſs, and as it was the Barons Inter- 
eſt to let him begin the firſt Hoſtilitics, in order to bring 
over the People to their Side, ſome Perſons of a peaceable 
Dipoſition, took the Opportunity and procured a Truce, 
which was followed by a Peace on the ſame Conditions 
with the former. But this Treaty reſtor'd not Tranquil- 
lity to the Kingdom. As the King was forced to it, he 
| ſoon broke it by endeavouring to ſurprize Dover-Caſtle, The King 
then in the Hands of the Barons. This Attempt having e __ ö 
| oblig'd both Parties to take Arms again, every one tried Fes 1 
to ſtrengthen his Party by ſeizing ſeveral Places. The 
Londoner, tho? inclin'd to the Barons, were however ob- 5 
lg'd to keep a Sort of Neutrality, becauſe they had al- f 
ready experienced how much it was in the Power of the 
== Garriſon of the Tower, which was all along in the King's 
& Hands, to annoy them. Beſides Henry had ſtill in the 1 
City a good Number of Adherents, which were a Check 
upon the oppoſite Party, In the mean time, the Earl of Le Ea: [ q 
Leiceſter, conſidering of what Importance it wou'd be to 2 
him to have the Metropolis on his Side, march'd towards it 20 be Maſ- 1 
bro the County of Surry ſituated Southward of the ter of Lon- 
4 hames, in hopes that his Friends wou'd be able to open to don. 
him the Gates of the Bridge. But the King having had | 
Notice of his Deſign, left the Tower and went and encamp'd 

irh his Troops near Southwark, reſolutely bent to diſ- 
Note the Paſſage with the Enemy. The Earl of Leiceſter, 6 
ho rely d more on the Aſſiſtance of the Citizens than on South. 
= own Forces, vigorouſly attack'd the King's Troops, wark. 


By the Advice of the Biſhop of Worceſter. M. Welt. 
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1263. in Expectation that the Londoners wou'd favour his Pal. 
ſage. During the Fight, ſome Citizens of the King:; 
Party, perceiving that the City was in Motion to aft 
the Earl, lock'd up the Bridge-Gate, and threw the Keys 
into the River *. This Contrivance had like to hate 


prov'd fatal to the Earl of Leiceſter, who was for ſons 


Time very hard put to it, having brought with him hy 
few Soldiers, for fear his Deſign ſhou'd be diſcovery, 
The Earl But at length the Gates being broke open, and the Citi. 


enters the zens ſally ing out in Crouds to ſuccour the Baton! 


* Troops, the King was fain to retire, and the Earl enter 
the City. 

1264. The Advantage, the Barons had gain'd, was attend: 
The Kin; with the uſual Effect, that is, the King made them pm. 
eren poſals of an Accommodation. But as all the Trestis, 
rams which had been concluded hitherto, were to no Purpot, 
to the King becauſe the King complain'd of being forced to 
of France. cept of too rigorous Terms, which the Barn 

wou'd never own, it was agreed on both Sides, to ref 
all their Differences to the Arbitration of the King d 
France. Lewis having accepted the Mediation, Hema 
tended by Prince Edward went to him at Amiens, when 
the States General were aſſembled. The Sentence, Lai 


pronounced upon theſe Differences, was favourable to Hw 


Lewiss ry. He declared that the Proviſions of Oxford ſhou de WE 


Sentence. null and void; that the King ſhou'd be reſtor'd to hin 
A 4 4 tient Power; that he ſhou'd have Liberty to nomina 
7.77. himſelf all the Great Officers of the Crown ; that Fam 
ers ſhou'd be as capable of Offices and Dignities s tk 
Engliſh themfelves. But he added one Clauſe which & 
ſtroy'd the whole, by declaring that it was not his lun 
to abrogate the Privileges granted to the Engliſh by thi 


Kings before the Parliament of Oxford (a*.) _ 


Fhe chief Conttiver of this Deſign was one John Giſor: a 

man by Birth. M.Meſft. | 
(a) Nolumus autem, nec intendimus derogare 2 praſenten ith 

nationem in aliquo Regiis Privilegiis, Chartis, Li 

& laudabilibus conſuetudinibus Regni Anglie, que erant ante i 

t roviſronum ipſarum, This Award( which you may ke a 


ertatibus, d 
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booked upon this Clauſe as a manifeſt Contradiction to the 
eſt, becauſe they pretended that the Proviſions of Oxford 
were enacted only to corroborate their Privileges. This 
furniſh'd them with a Pretence not to ſtand to the Arbitra- 
ion, and gave them a Handle to renew the War. 

The Account of what paſs'd between the two Parties, 
till the famous Battle of Lewes, is clogg'd with ſo many 
confus'd Circumſtances for ſuch as know not the Situation 
of the Places where the War was wag'd, that it cannot but 
| be very dull and tedious. It will be better to haſten to 
that remarkable Event which put an End to the Quarrel 
in Favour of the Barons. I ſhall only oblerve, that du- 
ring the Time between the renewing of the War and that 
Battle, Henry gain'd ſeveral Advantages over the Barons ; 
and alſo by Means of the Prince his Son, and of the 
| King of the Romans, got over to his Side many of them, 
who conſiderably ſtrengthen'd his Party. Moreover he 
became Maſter of Oxford, from whence he expell'd the 
Scholars, becauſe they had ſhewn too much Partiality for 
the Barons. The Town of Northampton was taken by 
Storm by the King's Troops, where fifteen Barons and 
Eixty Knights were made Priſoners *. The King was like 
Eto have hang'd them all: but the Advice of his Generals 
and Fear of Repriſals, diverted him from carrying Things 
ſto that Extremity. The taking of Northampton was fol- 
od by That of Nottingham. Then the King march'd in- 


- 


pf Rocheſter and retire to London. 


n Tyrrel's Appendix N.7.) bears Date Feb.3. 1263, in Father 
Wacherie's Spicilegium, becauſe the French began not their Year till 
ur Lady-day, whereas according to the Accounts of all our former 
iltorians, the Year began on Chriſtmas-day, and to the Sentence 
dated, as here in Rapin, in 1264 
0 *Belides Peter Monfort the Earl's Couſin, and alſo Simon Mon- 
rt his ſecond Son, whoſe Horſe, as he was riding too near the 
eech, ſtarted at ſomething, and ran headlong through the Ruins 
EF the Wall down into the Ditch, whence the Rider narrowly eſ- 
p'd breaking his Neck, but was taken up by the King's Soldiers, 


Miles. 


vor. 111, Nun 2 The 
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The King's Mind was equally liable to the Impreſſicn 
of Preſumption and Fear, accoruiny to the Poſture his 
Affairs were in, Fluſh'd with che Suceſs his Arms hi , 
hitherto been crown'd with, he reſolv'd to march dires| 
to London. He did not queſtion but that the City, diſpy | 
rited at the Advantages he had lately gain'd, wou'd dechg 
in his Favour. Perhaps his Hopes wou'd not have hem 
ill-grounded, if ſince his fitting on the Throne, he had 
treated the Citizens of his Metropolis more civilly, Bu 
the Remembrance of the Ill-Uſage they had receiv'd x 
his Hands, prevented them from expoſing themſelves tg 
the Like again. The Earlof Leiceſter having taken Oc. 
caſion from the King's Approach to exaſperate them aginſ 
him, managed it ſo dextrouſly, that he brought them to: 
Reſolution of going out of the City in order to give hin 
Battle, my was ſurpriz d at this, and being unwilling 

attle with them juſt at their own Gus, 
march'd further off, and went and encamp'd at Lewe: i 
the County of Suſſex. 

In the mezn Time, the Earl of Leiceſter, with the conſ 
derate Barons, having reinforced their Army with a ſtray 
Body of Loxdoners, marched out of the City in purſuita 
the King, with Deſign to end the Quarrel by one decifn 
Battle. Purſuant to this Reſolution, they advanced ts 


wy Army. This they did to try whether there migt 
be ſtill any Means left to reſtore Peace to the Kingdn 
It may be, they really wiſh'd it, or elſe it was only 
clear themſelves from the Blame of what ſhou'd folloyn 
Caſe the King refus'd to comply with reaſonable Tem 
Before they approached any nearer, they ſent the Ky 
Word *, that they had taken Arms not to withdn 
themſelves from their Allegiance to him, but purely ton 
form what was amiſs in the Government; that „. I 

bly beſought him to join with them in that Work, wh wp 
reſting that he ſhou'd find them as faithful as Thoſe bn 
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In a very reſpectful Letter, ſeal'd by Leicefer and Cuff =” 
the Requeſt of the Reſt. 44. Weſt, | F 4 
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under Colour of ſerving him, ſought only his Ruin, by 1264. 
ndeavouring to ſet him againſt his moſt dutiful Subjects, e e 
by their infamous Calumnies. How reſpectful ſoever . "9" 
this Petition might be, it touch'd Thoſe about the King 

00 much to the Quick to be receiv'd with Moderation. 

The King of the Romans and Prince Edward were fo of- 

ended at it, that they anſwer'd it with the Lie, De- 

flunce, and Threats, and prevail'd with the King to ſend 

much the fame Reply *. If it be true, as it is not unlike- 

ly, that the Barons had made this Step only to clear them- 

ſelves from Blame, they were not ſorry that ſo plauſible a 

Pretence was given them to puſh Things to Extremity. 
Accordingly, throwing off all Regard for the King, they They re- 
ſat him word that they renounced their Allegiance to prin” | 
bim, and that they look'd upon him as an Enemy to the mg EE: 
State . 

All hopes of an Accommodation being loſt, by the gazrrle of 
Animoſity of both Parties, nothing was thought of but Lewes. 

2 Battle. The Earl of Leiceſter, having advanced with — 
his Army, drew it up in order of Battle juſt by the King's, ikes. 
vho was preparing to receive him. The royal Army was 
divided into three Bodies, of which that on the Right 
s commanded by Prince Edward *, the King of the 
Womans was on the Left &, and Henry himſelf headed the 
pain Body, The Barons Army was divided into four 
| Bodies. 


In his Anſwer dated the 12th of May 1264 at Lewes, he ſays, 
8 7hat not himſelf but they were indeed the Cauſe of all the War, 
Deſtruction, Rapine, and Miſery which had befallen the Nation; 
ber their Intentions were not according to their Profeſſions, nor 
WE their Actions agreeable to their Pretences, and therefore he de- 
atem. The King of the Romans Letter bears the ſame Dare. 


RS. ef, 

„But this was not till they had interceeded by Henry Biſhop of 

ae, and Walter Biſhop of Worceſter, for Peace to the King, 
dd offer'd thirty thouſand Pounds in Conſideration of the Dama- 


Lone by them in the Kingdom, yet ſo that the Proviſions of 
rd might ſtand good. 

, ** Together with William de Valence Earl of Pembroke his Uncle, 
„ Earl of Warren and Surry. 

1 n his Son Henry. The King's Standard was then a 
ü 0 
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Wines were made Priſoners. His firſt Thoughts were to 


art his utmoſt to ſet them at Liberty. If this Reſolu- 
an cou'd have been put in Execution immediately, Mat- 
«5 wou'd infallibly have taken a new Turn. The Victors, 


oy'd in guarding their Priſoners, or diſpers'd up and 


wn the Field in Purſuit of the flying Enemy, wou'd 
we been hard put to it to withſtand a vigorous Attack. 


che Prince's Soldiers, diſmay'd at the Defeat of the reſt 


{the Army, and the taking of the two Kings, ſhow'd 
oInclination to renew a Fight which to them ſeem'd too 
nequal, This Fear, which all Edward's Sollicitations 
ud not remove, made him loſe ſo fair an Opportunity, 
herein, very probably, he wou'd have gain'd a great deal 
Glory. In the mean time the Earl of Leiceſter drew 
Army together again with all poſſible Expedition. At 

, he thought only of ſtanding upon his Defence, juſtly 
reading to be attack'd in the Diſorder he was in. But 
hen he ſaw that they gave him time to rally his Troops, 
had no other Concern upon him but how to hinder the 
Ince from eſcaping. With this View, he ſent him Pro- 
als, in order to amuſe him, whilſt by ſeveral Detach- 
nts he took care to prevent his Retrear. 
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The Uncertainty Edward was at firſt in, about what He can nei- 
urſe he ſhou'd take, the Oppoſition he met with from her fight 


own Troops, the Time he ſpent in trying to animate 
m, and the ſeveral Meſſages which the Earl of Leiceſter 
It to amuſe him, were the Cauſe of his loſing ſo ma- 
precious Hours, which ſhou'd have been laid out either 


nor re- 
treat. 


Fighting, or in Retreating in good Order. But having Accepts of 
e neither, he found himſelt on a ſudden ſurrounded hardTerms 


al Sides, and under a Neceſſity of accepting Conditi- 
which appear'd tolerable in the ill Situation he was in. 
's Negotiation, which laſted but a few Moments, was 


led by theſe Articles of Agreement: That the Statutes Annals of 
Oxford, ſhou'd be inviolably obſerv'd; but however London. 


uch a Manner that they might be amended by four Bi- 
ps or Barons choſen by the Parliament: And if it 


ud happen that theſe four Commiſſioners ſhou'd not 


e they were to ſtand to the Arbitration of the Earl of 
LAnjons 
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Anjou, Brother to the King of France, aſſiſted by ſour 
French Noblemen. Hitherto all went well for the 
Prince; bur the laſt Article was the worſt. This 93 
that he himſelf and Heury his Couſin, Son to the Kingof 
the Romans, ſhou'd remain as Hoſtages, in the Cuſtody af PI 
the Barons, till all Matters were ſettled by Authoriy of 
Parliament. How hard ſoever this laſt Article mighty, 
Edward, who ſaw there was no Remedy, was tain to conſent o 
to it. Theſe Articles, called the Miſe, that is to (iy, the be 
Agreement of Lewes, were ſign'd by Edwara, and con- | 
_ by the King, who was not in a Condition toreje& pn 
them. 

The Ear] of Leiceſter, having the King and almoſt 
all the Royal Family in his Power, took all the Advantages I v. 
from thence, that his Politicks cou'd ſuggeſt to him. He 


who alittle before made no Scruple to diſobey the King, 10 
on Pretence that he was directed by evil Counſellors, made 5 


uſe only of this Monarch's Name, ſince he had him in 
his Hands. He made him fend Orders to the Governours B. 
of his Caſtles to ſurrender them to the Barons. He cusd 5 
him to ſign Commiſſions to the Sheriffs of the ſevenl Biff ge 
Counties, impowering them to take up Arms againſt all WF... 
thoſe that ſhau'd dare to diſturb the Stare, that is, againſt 
the King's own Friends. In fine, he who had involv'd 
the King in ſo much Trouble purely to curb the evo. 
tant Power he wou'd have aſſum'd, took it very il tut the 
this fame King when guided wholly by his Counſel 
was not blindly obey'd. Thus it is that Men alter ter BF" 
Principles and Maxims according to their Intereſts, ad WWF... 
according as their Affairs come to have a new Face. hüt 1 
theſe are Reflections which wou'd too frequently occhi Re 
ſhou'd we ſtay to make them every Time there was O pri. 
caſion. | Dit 
As the Barons had no other View in the Agreementd 
Lewes, but to ſecure the Perſon of Prince Edward, i 
did not much trouble themſelves about performing the A 
ticles. On the contrary, they drew up a new Pla 
Government, and refolv'd to get it confirm'd by thei 
lamznt which was to meet on the 22d of Jon 
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Poſture of the Affairs of the Kingdom render'd the Cal- 1264. 
lng of this Parliament liable to a great many Difficulties. 
Indeed it was done in the King's Name who cou'd not To that 
oppoſe it. But the Barons that had come off Conquerors, Purpoſe a 
were not Willing Thoſe of the contrary Party ſhou'd be 74/4. 
ſummon'd, under Pretence that they were ſtill in Arms . 
gunſt their Country. On the other Side, a Parliament 
conſiſting but of Part of thoſe who had a Right to fit 
there, ſeem'd to fall ſhort of a lawful Authority. It 
night be objected, that it was only an Aſſembly of ſome 
private Perſons. Theſe Difficulties put the Barons upon Conſerva- 
contriving Means to make this A ſſembly more General, mm 
nd to give it a greater Air of Authority. With this a K. Pub. 
View they made the King ſign Commiſſions, whereby 1. p. S0z. 
were appointed, in each County, certain Officers or Ma- 
giſtrates who were ſtiled Conſervators, on Pretence that 
they were deſign'd for preſerving the Privileges of the 
people. Theſe Officers, who depended wholly upon the 
Barons, were inveſted with very great Authority. 
Their Commiſſion impower'd them to do whatſoever they 
ſhou'd judge proper to preſerve entire the Rights and Li- 
berties of the Subjects. This Step being taken, the King Four 
was made to ſign new Orders, whereby the Conſervators . e of 
were commanded to nominate four Kzights of each Coun- Grin p mw 
ty to fit in the enſuing Parliament as Repreſentatives of liament. 
their reſpective Shires. From hence many affirm the Ori- Original of 
ginal of the Right of the Commons to fit in Parliament e Rights 
takes its Date. They maintain that this is the firſt Time, . 
wherein it appears in a manner inconteſtable, that the ſeve- Brody: 
ral Counties {ent Deputies to the Parliament: That all the 
Reaſons alledged to prove that the Commons enjoy'd this 
[Privilege before the Year 1264, are ſubje& to ſo many 
Difpculties, that they can't be ſaid to amount to a clear 
Evidence. It ſeems indeed, that one can't produce a good 
Renaſon which ſhou'd have induced the Hiſtorians to ob- 
ſerve unanimouſly, that on this Occaſion there were in 
the Parliament Repreſentatives of each County, if the ſame 
Thing had been cuſfomary ever fince the Beginning of the 
Monarchy, or at leaſt, ever fince the Norman Conqueſt. 

Vol. III. Ooo What 
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What is the Reaſon that they ſhou'd have neglected t, 
make the ſame Remark on ſo many former Parliaments 
mention'd by them? Ir is certain that thoſe, who pre. 
tend to find in the antient Hiſtorians Proofs of the Peo. 
ple ſending Repreſentatives to Parliament, are forced to de- 
17 them from Conſequences which appear not aluays 
uſt. 
The new Parliament made up in the manner above. men- 
tion'd, and being entirely at the Devotion of the confede. 
rate Barons, fail'd not to approve of the Plan which had 
been form'd. This Plan was, that the Parliament ſhou'd wy. 
point three wiſe and diſcreet Commiſſioners, who ſhoy'd 
have Power to chuſe a Council of nine Lords, to whom the 
Adminiſtration of the Publick Afﬀairs ſhou'd be commited, 
That the King by the Advice of the Commiſſioners, might 
Change, when he pleas'd, Part of the nine Counſellors, or evey 
all at once. That in caſe the three Commiſſioners ſbon d 
not agree in changing or chuſing the Counſellors, the Majori. 
ty Mou d carry it. That the Reſolutions taken by the nine 
Cornſellors hon d be in Force, provided they were conſented i 
by any fix of them, But if it happen'd that they ſbou d mt 
be able to agree together, and that ſix of them ſhou'd nt 
be of the ſame Opinion, the Buſmeſs in Queſtion ſhou'd be 
brought to the three Commiſſioners, who ſhou'd determine it 
as they thought fit. That the King ſhou'd have it in hi 
Power to change or turn out the three Commiſſioners, provi- 
ded it was done with the Conſent of the Community if 
the Barons. Laſtly, that the Nomination of all ile 
wblick Officers fhou'd belong to the Nine Counſellor, 
his Ordinance was to take place, till the Parliament 
ſhou'd unanimouſly agree to annull or alter it. Tis pre- 
tended that the King and Prince Edward were compell'd to 
conſent to it, the firſt by being threatned with Depnivi 
tion, and the other with perpetual Impriſonment. 0 
that, if they outwardly conſented, it was only with f 
Reſolution to recant, as ſoon as a favourable Opportunity 
offer'd. In the mean time the Barons continued to govern 


the Kingdom according to this Model, perſuading _ 
(IV 
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ſelves that their Affairs were upon ſuch a Foot, as not to 1264. 
be eaſily ſhaken. 

The Year before, Urban IV, had appointed for his The Barons 
Legate in England, Cardinal Guido Biſhop of St. Sabine. refuſe to re- 
This Legate upon his Arrival in France had receiv'd a Let- alen 4 Ee. 
ter from the Earl of Leiceſter, informing him that it Was L. ü 
no proper time for this Legateſhip, and that neither the 

Great Men nor the People were diſpos'd to receive him. 

Though the Legate was extremely offended at this Refuſal, 

he durit not however continue his Journey. Indeed, 

there was no Likelihood that he cou'd enter the Kingdom 

zwainſt the Conſent” of thole who govern'd. Neverthe- 

ks he had procecded as far as Bologne, where he had ſum- 

mon'd all the Engliſh Biſhops to appear and give an Ac- 

count of their Conduct. The Biſhops not having 

thought fit to obey the Summons, he had thunder'd out 

againſt them the Sentence of Excommunication, from 

which they appeal'd to the Pope. At length, the Af- 

fairs of the Kingdom being ſettled according to the Barons 

Wiſh, they thought it neceſſary to give the Legate ſome 
Satisfaction. To that End, they ſent four Biſhops to 

acquaint him with their Reaſons tor denying him Entrance 

into the Kingdom. Thele Depurics found the Legate 
extremely incens'd againſt the Barons. For Anſwer they 

had Orders to return into England, publiſh the Sentence of 
Excommunication againſt the Earl of Leiceſter, and put 

the City of London with all the Lands of the Earl of 

Glocefter under an Iaterdict. The Biſhops having ſent 

Word to England of the Orders they had receiv'd from 

the Legate, were met at Sea by People, who pretending to 

be Pyrates, took away all their Papers and threw them 
overboard, This Procedure having made the Legate 

ſenſible, that it wou'd be a hard Matter to get his Maſt- 

er's Authority regarded at ſuch a I uncture, he return'd to 

Rome, where quickly after he was rais'd to the Papal 

| Throne under the Name of Clement IV. 

In the mean Time, the Earl of Leiceſter, who was at Sem2Eng- 
the Head of the Government, was in ſome Perplexity. 1 es 
The Queen was making great Preparation in France in or- ai rhe 
Vor. III. O00 2 der Gowern- 
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1264. der to go and diſengage the King her Spouſe. On the 
8 other hand, the Inſurrection of ſome Lords *, borderin 
M. Weſt, upon Wales, made him unealy. He was apprehenſive that 
T. Wikes. the Helſh wou'd intemeddle in the Quarrel and ſuccourthe 
Chr. Mail- King's Party. It was dangerous to leave the Coaſts open 
raſe. to the Invaſion of Foreigners, who, being then in Flandern 

waited only for a fair Wind to embark. But it was 0 
leſs inconvenient to ſuffer the Inſurrection, which begn 
to appear in the Counties adjoining to Wales, to grow yl 
too great a Head, To prevent theſe Dangers, he reſoly' 
to go in Perſon againſt the Rebels, whilſt he order'd th 
Militia of the Kingdom to be drawn together to the 
County of Kent to oppoſe the Queen's Landing. Hi 
Leiceſter good Fortune freed him alike from both theſe Perils, Af. 
reduces ter having gain'dto his Intereſts, Lewellyn Prince of Wal, 
_ who might have given him ſome Trouble, he vanquiſ' 
Queen's the Rebels, and compell'd them to throw down thei 
Enterprize Arms. He was no leſs fortunate with regard to the li 
comes to vaſion he was in dread of. The Wind continued ſo hg 
nothing. contrary to the Foreign Troops which were on the the 
Side of the Water, that they were forced to return Hone 
upon the Approach of Winter, without the Queen's bs 
ing able to reap the leaſt Benefit from the great Expenc 
ſhe had been at. All this while, the King reman' 
in the Cuſtody of the Earl of Leiceſter, who dispos d 
him juſt as he pleas'd, making him act againſt his own It 
tereſts, under Colour that it was for the Good of ti 
Publick. 1 


® Roger de Mortimer, James de Audl y, Roger de Clifford, Mp 
de Leyburn, Haimo L Eftrange, with ſome others who had mu 
their Eſcape from the Battle of Lewes. M. Weſt. 
*: Matthewof Weſtminſter ſays, Queen Fleanor had gottogete 
a great Army, which was commanded by ſo many Dukes and 1 
as ſeems incredible, and thoſe who knew the Strength and Nunbeqq; 
that Army affirm'd, that if they had once landed; they wou 
' tainly have ſubdu'd the whole Kingdom. But God (fays ou 
thor)in his Mercy order d it otherwiſe. So true an Engliſinu 
this Author, though he appears highly concern'd for the King! 
tereſt, that he did not think it ſafe for the Nation to have hai 
King reſtor'd by an Army of Foreigners. 
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The Barons, who had taken up Arms againſt the King, 1265. 
urely on account of the exceſſive Power which he wou d 7 
n aſſum'd, cou'd not but behold with a jealous Eye of 8 
that of the Earl of Leiceſter, which was no leſs abſolute, 7» , 

The Earl of Gloceſter, above all the reſt, was highly Crown. 
diſguſted at it. He look'd upon Leiceſter as a Man who Gloceſter 
was taking large Steps towards the Throne, under the ſpe- gal 7 
cious Pretence of the Publick Good. For this reaſon he?“ 7» 


was afraid, by lending a helping hand to his Riſe, of 


(8 furniſhing him with Arms to his own, as well as to the 
8 Deſtruftion of ſome others, who were no leſs jealous of \h 
e his Greatneſs. The Diſgrace of | Robert de Ferrars | Earl | 


of Derby gave him cauſe ro make theſe Reflections. This 
Earl, who was no Friend to Leiceſter, had been ſent to 
the Tower, not ſo much for a Puniſhment of the Crime 
hid to his Charge, as for an Example to ſuchas ſhou'd dare 
to cenſure too openly the Conduct of the principal Go- 
vernour. On the other hand, the Earl of Gloceſter fan- 
cied he ſaw in the cold and reſerv'd Behaviour of Lei- 
ceſter towards him, a ſecret Purpoſe to deſtroy him when 
an Opportunity ſhou'd offer. Not only he was no longer 
call'd to the private Councils, but had no ſhare in the Ad- 
miniſtration of Affairs but what cou'd not be denied to one 
of the greateſt Peers of the Realm. Theſe Reaſons, and 
more than all this, the Envy he had entertain'd at Leiceſter's 
I-W Greatneſs, carried him to countenance the Male- contents 
in the Marches of Wales, that he might make uſe of them 
to thwart the ambitious Views of him whom he look d 
jr ; pon from thenceforward as his Enemy. The Cabals, 
hich he openly carried on, having convinced Leiceſter 
at it was his Buſineſs to omit nothing in order to de- 
roy the Deſigns of ſo dangerous an Enemy, he caus'd 
n order to be ſent to all thoſe that had lately taken up 
— ms againſt the Eſtabliſhment, to retire into Ireland. 
er they, inſtead of obeying, went into the Lands of 
be Earl of Gloceſter, where = met with Protection. Leiceſter 
as the mean time, the Earl of Leiceſter's Enemies pub- ſeems wil- 
"P's in all Places, that his rigorous Treatment of the Ease 
ng, and alſo of the King of the Romans and Prince ,; Liber- 
4 os Edward, ty. | 
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1265. 


A Parlia- 
ment call d 
to that 
End. 


To which 
are ſum- 
mon d two 
Knights 
from each 
Shire, and 
two Bur- 
geſſes 
From each 
Borroug h. 
Remark on 
that ac- 
count. 


Edward 
deliver 4 
to the 
King, who 
continues 
ſtill a Pri- 
ſoner. 
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Eduard, was but too evident a Proof of his pernicigy 
Detigns. As theſe Reports began to produce Effeg 
prejudicial to the Earl, he thought it neceſſary to effic 
theſe Impreſſions, by letting the People ſee that he Wy 
very far from forming the ambitious Projects which hi 
Eneinies afpers'd him with. To that Purpoſe, he ſun. 
mon'd a Parliament, and declar'd that the chief End of i 
was to conſult about the Means to reſtore Prince EAu 
to Liberty. He intended by that to thew, that ſeeing hy 


Was willing to releaſe the Heir to the Crown, it wl 


very unlikely that he ſhou'd have thoſe pernicious Vie 
he was charg'd with. The calling of this Parliament 
was remarkable, for that each County was order'd to ſend, 
as their Repreſentatives, two Knights, and each City and 
Borough two Burgeſſes . The Aſſertors of the Anti 
quity of the Houſe of Commons inter from hence thi 
ſince the Hiſtorians obſerve not that it was a new Inſt 
tution, it follows that it was a cuſtomary thing. Other, 
on the contrary, pretend, that if it had been uſual, i 
wou'd have been needleſs to rake notice of this Particule 
after having ſpoken of fo many Parliaments, without 
making the like Remark. The Reader is left to chuſe d 
thele two Conſequences that which to him ſhall apper 
the molt natural. 

As ſoon as the Parliament was aſſembled, the Earl 
Leiceſter, who had a Majority of Votes at his Beck, cau! 
an Order to be paſs'd that Prince Edward ſhou'd be {et i 
liberty. But it was clog'd with ſuch a Condition, s 
render'd the Favour of no uſe. This was, that he ſhout 
remain with the King his Father, and obey him ind 
things. This Condition was a plain Sign, that wy 
View was to blind the Eyes of the Publick. TheT 


h 


* Theſe Hits of Summons to the Sheriffs of the Counties to 
turn the Knights of the Shires and Burgeſſes, are the Firſt Writs 
this Kind that are now extant on the Rolls, which made Dr. Bru 
infer that they were the Firſt that were ever iſſued, and that til 
Parliament, in the 59th of Henry Il, was the Firlt to ai 
Knights of Shires, and Burgeſſes were ſummon d. But how 
ſee the Works of Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrre!, and Mr. Hody. 
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s to order that Edward ſhou'd be ſet at liberty, and that 
the ſeme time he ſhou'd continue with his Father who 
s bimſelf a Priſoner, was no better than changing his 
e biſon, or at beſt but enlargipg his Conſinement. Pur— 
bot to this Order the Prince was taken out of Dover- 
cl, where he had been ſhut up ever ſince the Battle of 
-es, and delivered to the King, that is to ſay, to the 
ro Leiceſter. This is what they call'd ſetting him at 
cry. In the mean time Henry remain'd under the 
e caſtody of Leiceſter who carried him about with him, 
a took all imaginable care to prevent his Pritoners from 
ping out of his hands. 
ny The Scene, which had juſt been acted, ſcrv'd only to Gloceſter 
ncreaſe the Earl of Gloceſter's Suſpicions, or rather fully ere 5 
Wo convince him that Leiceſter was paving his way to the 2 F 
* brone. He wou'd not however have broke out yet, if ceſter. 
un Opportunity had not offer'd, wherein it wou'd have 

een dangerous to diſſemble. The two eldeſt Sons of the 
Fir of Leiceſter having proclaim'd a Tournament to which 

the Nobles were invited, the Earl of Gloceſter did not 
uu ink fit to be preſent. He was perſwaded that this was 
ue a Device to draw him into ſome Snare. Whether 
0 1s Sulpicions had any Foundation, or whether his Preju- 
Vice cauſed him to conſider them as plain Proofs, he open- 
conſederated with the Lords of the Marches of Wales, 
"Wncmics to Leiceſter, and fortified his Caſtles, as one pre- 
wi ring for War. This Proceeding having furniſh'd his 
' *ocmics with a plauſible Pretence to ſtrike him home, a 
oclamation was iſſued forthwith, declaring the Earl and 
Adherents Traitors and Enemies to the State. Purſu- 
t to this Declaration, Leiceſter put himſelf at the Head of 
al Army, in order to go and puniſh theſe pretended Ene- 

es to the King. With this Deſign he march'd to- 

ds the Severn, and afterwards came to Hereford, carry- 

> his two Priſoners along with him. nat RE 
wu The great Care with which he guarded the King and warde/- 
i Prince his Son, did not hinder the Earl of Gloceſter capes out 
n projecting Edward's Eſcape out of his hands. He 2 Foy 
Weid that 35 long as his Enemy ſhou'd have he King 5nd. 
tru es by | in W. Hem» 
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1263. in his Power, he wou'd make great Advantage of it. f 
which Reaſon he thought it expedient to get the Prince Wil, 
from him, to the end he might oppoſe the Authority q Wl, 
the lawful Heir to the Crown to that of the King de. n 
tain'd in Confinement. Apparently he did not judge i I 
ſo eaſy a Matter to free the King as the Prince, or perhaps p 
he depended more upon the Aſſiſtance of Edward than of WW; 
the King his Father. Be this as it will, he communica WM; 
his Deſign to Roger Mortimer, one of the Lords Marcy, 
who furniſh'd him with the Means to put it in execution, Wc; 
Mortimer, having a great many Friends at Hereford, md; WW: 
Edward a Preſent, by a third Perſon, of a prodigiou Nie. 
ſwift Horſe, and at the ſame time acquainted him with Wi. 
the Uſe he was to make of him, and with the Delien Wh 
that was laid for the Recovery of his Liberty. To fi 
cond the Project, the Prince having feign'd himſelf ill, i Who] 
to want a little Exerciſe, deſir'd leave to ride ſome Hors, 
The Earl of Leiceſter, who ſuſpected nothing of L. 
Matter, granted his Requeſt, though with a deal of Hic! 
caution. Beſides his uſual Guard, he order'd ſome Gent-WWuf 
men to keep always near him, and to have their Eye up nic 
him continually. Edward, being come out into the Fil He 
immediately breathed two or three Horſes. Then Ee 
call'd for that which had lately been preſented him, and e. 
if he had a mind to uſe him gently to his Rider, he wit! 
him at ſome diſtance from his Guard, being accompaniv nd 
by the Gentlemen who ſtuck cloſe to him. When he wx; 
come to a certain Place which he had already exactly 1 
mark'd, and which ſeem'd proper for his Deſign, laying 
Reins on his Horſe's Neck and clapping Spurs to his Ss 
he ſurpris'd in ſuch a manner thoſe that attended ln 

: that he was got a good way off, before they were recon ire 
js from their Aſtoniſhment. However they rid after hinWWon 
Ad- they ſaw a Troop of Horſe which the Earl of Gert 
cefler,who had ſent out to favour his Eſcape. Edward having H I: 
males him made his Eſcape, went and join'd the Earl of C 
Tus ku % who receiv'd him with abundance of Joy and Rell 
redreſs Nevertheleſs, his View in procuring the Prince his LV t 


fall, tys was not to re-eſtabliſh the Arbitrary Power vhid 


wok VIII. SS RE NAY 4.69 
King had attempted to uſurp. Accordingly he plainly 1265. 
od Edward, that he cou'd not promiſe him his Aſſiſt- 

ce, unleſs he wou'd oblige himtelt hy Oath to uſe his ut- 

moſt Endeavours to reſtore the antient Laws, and to baniſh 

il Foreigners from about the King's Perion. Edward 

romis'd and 1wore to do fo, in the preſence of ſeveral 

Barons; after which he took the Command of the Troops 

which the Earl of Gloceſter had rais'd. 

Though the Earl of Leiceſter was very ſenſible of what Leiceſtet 
Conſequence the Prince's Eſcape might be, he made as if _ -_ 
he was unconcern'd at it, and continued, as before, to go- at: 
rern in the King's Name. He caus'd to be iſſued under 

the Great Seal, all ſuch Orders as he judged expedient for 

he Good of the State and his own Intereſt ; theſe two 

hings being generally confounded together by thoſe who 

hold the Reins of the Government. E 
It wou'd be needleſs to relate here all the Precautions He dees att 
Leiceſter took to ſupport himſelf in his Authority, to in- as 
rich his Friends, and to advance his Creatures. It is vim ſelſ 
ufficient to ſay in a word, that he omitted nothing that 

ight turn to his Advantage, or contribute to the baffling 

he Deſigns of his Enemies. All this was for his own 

ake, and with a View to his own private Intereſt : But 

edid one thing very beneficial ro the Kingdom in taking 

length from the Popes, the Pretence, they had ſo long 

nd ſo ſucceſsfully made uſe of, to inrich themſelves at the 

W-xpcnce of the Exgliſh, As he found the People had He renoun: 
Wot for the Pope the lame Eſteem and Deference as they for _ 
ad heretofore, he order'd a Commiſſion to be drawn up Prince Ed- 


4 g k . F mund the 
powering him to renounce, in the King and Prince Ed- Croun of 


1 wnd's Name, all Pretenſions to the Crown of Sicily. By Sicily. 

irtue of this Power, he made an Authentick Renuncia- 

Won, of which he took care to give the Pope Notice in a 

eiter from the King. | 

n the mean time the Earl, foreſeeing how fatal Prince Edward's 

rds Eſcape might prove to him, caus'd very ſevere Forces in- 

ders to be publiſh'd to all the King's Subjects to oppoſe Oar: 
the utmoſt of their power Prince Edward, the Earl 

Oloceſter, and their Adherents, who were all ſtil'd Trai- 

Vo I. III. 2 tors 
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1165. 


Leiceſter 


flies beſore 


him. 


Edward 
deſeats Si- 
mon 


Montfort. 


and mar- 
ches a- 
gainſt the 
Earl of 


Leiceſter. 
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tors to the King and Sate. But notwithſtanding this, 
very great Number of Barons *, Officers and Soldien 
came and offer'd their Service to the Prince, who in a ſhon 
time ſaw himſelt at the head of an Army ſuperiour to thy 
of the Confederates. Then it was that Affairs began tg 
have a new Face. The Earl of Leiceſter, who, a lite 
before, had all the Forces of the Kingdom at his Diſpoſy| 
cou'd not prevent Edward from becoming Maſter of 6h, 
ceſter and ſeveral other Places. He was even fain to gh 
ground to that young Prince who follow'd him from Ph 
to Place, and to ule all his Cunning and all his Experience 
to avoid coming to a Battle, As he was a very good Ge. 
neral, he took care to poſt himſelf ſo, as to be able to g. 
treat, whenever he ſhou'd be hard preſs'd. In the men 
while, he ſent repeated Orders to his Son Simon, to qui 
the Siege of Peverſy, which detain'd him in Kent, and 
come and join him. Simon obey'd, and with his lit 
Army march'd with extraordinary Expedition to reinforce 
him. But as he drew near Eveſham, where his Father ua 
encamp'd, Edward, who had notice of his Coming, {| 
upon him on a ſudden with all his Forces, and cut i 
pieces this little Body which cou'd not ſtand agiink 
him **. 

This Victory having animated the young Prince wit 
freſh Ardor, he return'd forthwith, in order to go 
attack the Father before he had receiv'd the News of hy 
Son's Defeat. He knew ſo well how to deceive the 
Watchfulneſs of the old General, by this ſudden Reſol. 
tion, that he came up cloſe to the Enemy at the time whe 
the Earl imagin'd it was his Son coming to his Aſſiſtana 
Leiceſter's Surpriſe was ſo great, that he cou'd * forbea 

OWIny 


* Particularly ohn Gifford, the ſecond Man to the Earl of 6+ 

oof in Military Affairs, brought a great Force of Hole ai 
OOt. 

*+ T. Mikes ſays, the Prince, marching all Night, came by brei 
of Day to Kennelworth, and ſet upon Simon and his Men, who er 
then in their Beds, and kill'd and took Priſoners moſt of them, tit 
chiefeſt of whom were Robert de Vere, William Lord Munchall 
and Adam of Newmarket. Simon eſcap d into the Caſtle. 
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howing it. However he put every thing in a good 1265. 

Poſture of Defence, perceiving that Retreating wou'd be 2 of 

till more dangerous than Fighting. The Battle began a- am. 

bout tw o a Clock in the Afternoon, and laſted till Night, 

notwithſtanding the haſty Flight of the Helſh men who 

deſerted the Earl in the very Beginning of the Action. 

He ſuſtain'd however, by his Courage and Conduct, the 

Efforts of Fdward, who fought with an aſtoniſhing Va- 

or, well-knowing that the Good or IIl- Fortune of his 

ee depended on the Succeſs of that Day. At length, Leiceſter 

cer a long Reſiſtance on the Side of the Barons, the Earl Jain. 

( Leiceſter and his Son Henry being flain on the Spot, taward 

Meir Troops loſt all Hcart, and the Prince obtain'd a full 9% rhe 

t Wnd compleat Victory x. His joy at this Succeſs was fo 3 : 

och the greater as, during the Heat of the Battle, he had j;; Father. 

ee Satisfaction of freeing the King his Father from the 

+ WL oofincment he had been under ever ſince the Battle of 

ae. The Earl of Leiceſter, who durſt not ſuffer his 

| Wriloner to be out of his fight, had been ſo hard as to 

n Wpole him to the Danger of the Battle, in which he was 

onded in the Shoulder. Tis ſaid that he was going to W.Hem. | 

kill'd by a Soldier, who knew him not, if an Officer had Y 

wn in to his Aſliſtance, upon his crying out to the it 

er, Don't kill me, I am Henry of Wincheſter, thy 

rein. Edward, who was not far from the Place, | 

ng inform'd of the Peril the King his Father was in, 

BP eb ither immediately. He left him to a ſtrong Guard, is 

" WW jult asking his Bleſſing returned to the Battle, that i 

ght not loſe time which was then fo precious to | 
| 
| 


ny 1 his Battle was fought near Eveſbam on the th of Au- || 
1265, fourteen Months after the Battle of Lewes | 
„ein the King loſt his Liberty. The Body of the 


= 


a L of Leiceſter being found among the Dead, Roger 


this Battle were lain, Hugh d' Eſpcnſer the Juſticiary, Peter de 

er:. William de Mandeville, Ralph Baſſet, Fohn de Beau- 

1 5 Roger de St. John, &c. The Priſoners were Gay de Mont- 

* OR $34 Son, John Fitz: John, Humphry de Bohun, Henry 
21, {QC | 


0 L. III. eb Mortimer 
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1265. Mortimer was fo inhuman as to mangle it in a barbarows 
Manner. Art laſt he cut off the Head and ſent it to h 

Wife as a certain Token that he was reveng'd of hi 
Refeeftions Enemy. Such was the End of the Earl of Leiceſter, who, 
on the Earl though a Foreigner, had found means to make hunſelf th 
of Leiceſt. moſt conſiderable Peer in the Kingdom, and was ey 
kr. ſuſpected of aſpiring to the Throne. But however tber 
is no certain Proof of it, the Reports that were ſpread q h. 

this Account being built only on bare Sulpicions, and, 

perhaps, Calumnies, But it can't be denied, that hes. 

bus'd the Power which he acquir'd, and the Truſt wich 

his Friends and Collegues placed in him. At leaſt he di 

cover'd by his Conduct that he was not fo great an Ex. 

| my to arbitrary Power as he Won'd have made to be belen 
The Monks when he was put at the Head of the Confederates, Thi 
took upon js no Proof however of his aſpiring to the Crown, Mal 
— certainly, this Earl had noble Qualities. If he wes li 
25 the Earl bis Father in his Valour and Bravery, at leaf 
reſembled him not in Cruelry. He had all along ſhim 

ſo great a Regard for the Mon, that after his Der 

they wou'd fain have made a Saint of him, at any Rt 

affirming that abundance of Miracles were wrought ai 

Tyrrel. Tomb. A modern Hiſtorian aſſures us, that he fawn: 


antient Manuuſcript ſeveral Prayers directed to him «WF aw 
Martyr *. This opinion of him was ſo ſpread among i Sur 
People, that the Pope was forced to uſe all his Authom i at 
put a ſtop to that Superſtition. However this be, 21 der 
uncertain from what Motive the Earl acted, it is do wh 
whether there is more Reaſon to blame than to pity Co 
If in taking up Arms againſt the King, his Sovereign in 
Benefactor, he was ſway'd wholly by Ambition, eld 
can't enough deteſt his Ingratitude againſt a Prin WF tha 
Brother-in-law, who had loaded him with Favour. che 
if he was Head of a Party ſolely with a View to the b 
| A a Pg: Oy to 

8 wh 

by 


* Tyrrel ſays he had ſeen at the End of a Manuſcript inthe b 
lick Library at Cambridge certain Prayers directed to i" 
Saint, with a great many Rhyming Verſes in his Praiſe. 
9. (O52. hr _ : 
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of th? Publick, and in order to free the Kingdom from 1265. 
he manifeſt Oppreſſion it groancd under, doubtlets there 
wou'd be People who wou'd not want plauſible Refons 
0 juſtify his Conduct. However without cxaminiog 
the Matter too cloiely, Modern Wiritess, tor the molt 
part, inveigh bitterly againſt him, and the Name of rhe 
Engliſh Catiline is one of the leaſt reproachſul they give 
him. But one can hardly expect other wiſe from molt of 
the Hiſtorians, who generally dedicate their Works to 
Kings, Queens, Prime- Miniſters, Favorites. | 

The Defeat of the Confederates entirely changed the The Con- 
Face of Affairs. Thoſe who, a little Before, had been per- /ederate 
ſecured, now become Perſecutors in their Turn. They —— 3 
griev'd their Enemies a thouſand Ways, and made them 4,2 heir 
endure many Hardſhips. The King, who was naturally Efares 
revengeful and greedy of Money, was extremely impati- Confiſca- 
ent to be revenged of thoſe who had offended him, and to **** 
ſeize their Spoils. With this View it was that he call'd 
a Parliament, which being wholly made up of his Creatures, 
granted him the Confiſcation of the Eſtates of the Rebels. 
The City of London was not ſpared. The Parliament London 
having decreed that ſhe deſerv'd to forfeit all her Privi- feveny, 
leges, ſhe was deliver'd up to the King's Mercy, who took Fes 
away her Gates, Chains, Magiſtrates, and exacted a large 
um of Money * from the Citizens to reſtore to them 
afterwards what he had taken from them. The Confe- 
derate Barons, ſeeing themſelves expos'd to a Revenge 
which in all appearance was to have no Bounds, were in a 
Conſternation ſo much the greater as they ſaw no Remedy 
In this their diſtreſſed Condition. Simon de Montfort, 
eldeſt Son of the Earl of Leiceſter, did nor queſtion but 
that he ſhou'd be attack d the firſt, confidering the Hatred 
che King had entertain'd againſt the Earl his Father and his 
whole Family. In this Belief, he endeavour'd betimes 
to make Richard the King of the Romans his Friend, 
vom he had in his Cuſtody in the Caſtle of Kennelworth, 
7 rcleafing him without demanding a Ranſom. This 

| | Example 
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Example turn'd to the Advantage of ſeveral Priſoners a 
the Battle of Lewes, who were likewiſe ſet at Liberty 
with the ſame View by thoſe who guarded them, 

In the mean time, the King was taking Vengeance on 
thoſe that had taken Arms againſt him, by leiling thei 
Eſtates, which he kept to his own uſe or beſtow'd them 
liberally on his Favorites. Far from troubling himſelf . 
bout the Conſequences, he entirely gave way to his 
Paſſion, withour conſidering that People reduced to Beg. 
fad are within an Ace of growing deſperate. He wou'd 

ave done much better in imitating the prudent Condud 
of the Earl of Pembroke, his firſt Governour, who hi 
reſtor'd to the vanquith'd Barons their Eſtates, for fear of 
expoling the Kingdom to freſh Troubles. But He 
was not of that Temper. It was not his Fault that ke 
not the Fruits of the Prince his Son's Victory over the 
Barons, by refuſing them the leaſt Favour. Simon 4 
Montfort, perceiving his cale deſperate, quitred the Caſtk 
of Kennelworth aſter he had left a ſtrong Garriſon in i, 
and having drawn together ſome Troops out of the Re. 
mains of his Father's Army, he threw himſelf into the It 
of Axholme in Liucoln- ſbire. As it was very eaſy to for- 
tify that Place, he ſoon put it in a Condition to ſerve far 
a Refuge to himſelf and Friends. Great Numbers r. 
ſorted to him daily, who at length began to make their 
Enemies uneaſy. 

Whilſt the Court was preparing to hinder the Conks 
quences of this new Revolt, the Queen arriv'd from 
France, whither ſhe had retir'd with Prince Edmund he 
Son, after the Battle of Lewes. She was quickly fol 
low'd by a Legate who, a few days after his coming, col. 
ven'd a Synod, in which he ſolemnly excommunicated tit 
late Earl of Leiceſter and all his Adherents, as well thok 
that were dead, as thoſe that were alive. Clement IV, 
finding that the Exgliſh were tir'd with furniſhing Money 
for the Conqueſt of Sicily, thought his wiſeſt way wout 
be to fave the Honour of the Holy See, which had fone 
what ſuffer d by Prince Edmund's Renunciation. Wit 
this View, he gave the King notice, by his Legate, q 
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ul of Urban his Predeceſſor, whereby the Grant to 1266. 
the Prince his Son was annull'd. He had kept this Bull 11 wor 
ivate, becauſe he was willing to ſee the Iſſue of a Nego- Avjoy 7 
ation enter'd into with Charles Earl of Anjou, to whom vn it. 
he actually gave this very Ycar the Inveſtiture of the two 

Sicilies. Henry, who had not receeded from his Preten- 

ſons bur becauie he was forced to it by the Earl of Lei- 

eſter, during bis Confinement, cou'd not without re— 

ret ſee himſelf oblig'd to renounce his Hopes. But he 

cou'd not help it. 

Thus ended at length the Affair of Sicily, which the Remark on 
Popes had made a Handle for ſo many Oppretlions on the * wane 
People and Clergy of England. It it colt the Engliſh im- of Sicily. 
menſe Sums, they reap'd at Jeaſt this Benefit by it, that 
t ſenſibly leſſen'd the good Opinion which they enter- 
in'd before of every thing that came from the Court of 
ume, and taught them to be more upon their Guard for 
he future againſt her Ulurpatiens. This is what we 
hall have Occaſion to know more particularly in the fol- 
Doing Reigns, where we ſhall fee the Engliſh much leſs 
r:Rable with regard to the Popes. One may ſay likewiſe 
hat this Affair was the Principal Cauſe of the Misfor- 

nes to which Henry was expos d for ſo many Years, and 

the ſame time of the ſolid Eſtabliſhment of the Great 

arter, which from thenceforward was but feebly attack'd. 

Jad not Henry been under the Neceſſity of ſatisfying the 
Price of the Popes, he wou'd have leſs oppreſs d his 
Wbjects, and the Barons wou'd have wanted the moſt 
Eulble Pretence of their Confederacy. It is very ſtrange 
Wat the Pope's Grant te Prince Edmund ſhou'd be un- 
oon to the Hiſtorians of Naples and Sicily, who ſay 
one word of it, though the Countries, of which they 

e written the Hiſtory, were ſo much concern'd in it. 

ere is but one of them that juſt mentions it by the by, 

even he is miſtaken in the Name of the Engliſh Prince, 

hom he ſays the Pope had a mind to make à Grant of 

0. Villaui, an Hiſtorian of Note, gives us the Pope's 

ech to the Cardinals to induce them to approve of his 
sa to inveſt Charles of Anjou with the two Sicilies. 
| : 3 7 In 
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In this Harangue the Pontiff lays before them all the Inju« 
ries the Church had ſuſt und from the Hands of Aa 
the Neceſſity there was of deſtroying the Houſe of Sis, 
and the Advantages which would accrue to rhe Church, 
if theſe Kingdoms were given to a Prince who ſhou'd be 
able to undertake her Defence. One wou'd think that 
this was a very natural Occaſion to ſpeak of the Ende. 
vours which his Predeceſſors had us'd ro dethrone the U. 
ſurper, by the Aſſiſtance of the King of Eng and, in g. 
ving the Crown of theſe Kingdoms to one of his Sons, 
But he fays nota Word of the Matter. What may we 
then infer from this Silence of the Pope and the Mes. 
politan and Sici/ian Hiſtorians, but that the Court of Nom 
never really intended to procure this Crown for Prince Ea. 
mund, and that her ſole Aim was to drain England of Mo- 
ney under ſo frivolous a Pretence ? 

Mont fort's retiring into the Iſle of Axholme, might be 
attended with ſuch Conſequences, as requir'd Prevent 
on; accordingly Prince Edward was ſent with an Am 
into thoſe Parts. It was no eaſy Matter to beat the Mit- 
contents from a Place ſo ſtrongly fortified both by Art t 
Nature. However the Prince fail'd not to bring it about, 
After an obſtinate Defence, the Beſieged were conſtrain 
to furrender, on Condition their Lives and Limbs wer 
ſpar'd. As to their Eſtates, it was agreed they hou! 
ſubmit to the Judgement of the King of the Romans, 1 
Prince Edward. This Capitulation being ſign'd, Mot 


that after the Battle of Eveſbam, the Garriſon of In M 
ehworth wou'd have murther'd him, if Montfort I He 
not hinder'd it at the Peril of his own Life. 42 
ter which, he entreated the King to pardon him in Cot 
deration of his having generouſlyſet him at Liberty with 7 


demanding a Ranſom. *Tis ſaid that Henry, mov'd with! 
good Offices Montfort had done the King his Brote 
was inclin'd to reſtore him entirely to Favour, if the 
of Gloceſter had not openly oppos'd it. So that, 
was necellary to keep fair with Gloceſter as wells F 
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the King of the Romant, it was reſolv'd in Council, that 1265. 
Montfort ſnou'd have Liberty to depart the Kingdom, and MOT 
that the King ſhou'd grant him a yearly Penſion of five , (qe. 
hundred Marks, provided he deliver'd up the Caſtle of wotrh, but 
Kene/worth. But it was not in his Power to perform this £47298. - 
Condition, becauſe the Garriſon retus'd toobey him. All 
the other Rebels were pardon'd upon their taking an Oath, 
tit they wou'd never more bear Arms againſt the King: 
mn Oath which was afterwards very ill kept. This Affair 
being over, the Kingdom immediately enjoy'd ſome Tran- 
quillity. Montfort ſcem'd pretty well ſatisfied with his 
Lot. But ſhortly after, either out of Inconſtancy, or He turns 
becauſe he had not where withal to ſub{1ſt, he join'd him- Pyrare. 
{if with certain Pyrates of the Cinque-Ports, who gave 
him the Command of their Ships, with which he plun— 
dr d without Diſtinction all the Merchant-Aen that came 
in his Way. As it plainly appeac'd that the Inhabitants of 
the Cinque-Ports countenanc'd thele Pyracies, the King Edward 
ſent Prince Edward down to chaſtize them. But the 7e4#ces the 
Prince found Means to reduce them to their Duty without 8 
coming to Blows. This was by promiſing them a gene- Obedience. 
rl Pardon and the Confirmation of their Privileges, for 
which they {wore Fcalty to the King again. — 
How great ſoever the Succeſs of the Kirg's Arms e 4: * 
- . , 2 ſurrecti- 
might be, it cou'd not however be ſaid that Peace was fully ,,. 
retor'd to the Kingdom. Since the Caſtle of Kennelworth 
was {till in the Hands of the Male- contents. There was 
like wile, in the Northern Counties, a Troop of armed 
Men *, who oblig'd the King to ſend againſt them, 
Henry, eldeſt Son of the King of the Romans. This 
young Prince made ſuch Speed, that he furpriz'd the Re- 
bels, and having cut in Pieces the greateſt Part of them. 
be diſpers'd che reſt. He cou'd not however ſeize the 
Ring-leaders, who having join'd with ſome other Male- 
contents, and particularly thoſe who had quitted Axholim, 
Vor. III. Qqq went 


1 Headed by Robert Earl of Ferrars in Conjuaction with Feld- 
Wind Wake, and John Dayville, and ſeveral other Barons, The Eat] 
as taken Priſoner, the reſt eſcap'd to the Iſle of Fly. 
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went and became Maſters of the Iſle of Ely in Cambriag. 
ſhire. From whence they made continual Inroads into the 
neighbouring Counties, where they committed great R 
Vages. 

1 the ſame Time, another Rebel call'd Adam [ ae Gur. 
dun, having taken up Arms in Hampſhire, Eq; 
march'd into thoſe Parts, where he had occaſion to giyg 
ſenſible Proofs of his Courage and Generoſity. Ina Bu. 
tle with the Rebels, Adam, who was ſtrong and valiay, 
attack'd the Prince Hand to Hand, and oblig'd him to ue 
all his Dexterity and Valour. This ſingle Combat wy 
not interrupted till Adam, being down on the Ground, 
was fain to yield himſelt Priſoner to the Prince *, Thi 
Act of Bravery in Edward was immediately follow'd by 
another of Generoſity, which gain'd him no leſs Honou, 
Without ſuffering him elf to be tranſported with a Deir 
of Revenge againſt a Man who had put him in ſo gre 
Danger, he generouſly gave him Life and Liberty. An 
ſenſibly touch'd, as he ought, with this Favour, {ery 
him faithfully ever after“. 

The Garriſon of Kenelworth was become ſo formidahl; 
and at the ſame Time ſo odious, by Reaſon of the Out 
rages they committed in the adjoining Country, that the 
King's Council reſolv'd that this Caſtle ſhou'd be imme 
diately block'd up, and that the Siege of Ely ſhou'd e 
put off to another Time. The King was extremely us 
cens'd againſt the Governour of Kenelworth, who hut 
been ſo inſolent as to cut off the Hand of his Herald whan 
he had ſent to ſummon him to ſurrender. The Deſire u 
had to puniſh him, made him refolve to go in Perſon 
this Siege, imagining that his Preſence wou'd ſtrike tix 
greater Terrour into the Beſieg'd. But they defence 

themſche 


* It ſeems the Prince when he came up with the Rebels betwen 
Farnham and Alten, haſtily leap'd over a Ditch or Trench vid 
ſurrounded their Camp, and his Forces not being able to follor 
__ preſently, he was obliged to fight thus Hand to Hand vil 
Adam. 

* Walter de Heming ford ſays, he ſent him in Chains to Mind ii. 
Caſtle, there to keep Earl Ferrars Company. 
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themſelves ſo ſtoutly, that after a ſix Months Siege, there 1266. 
ws no Appearance of being able to force them to come 

o a Capitulation. This vigorous Reſiſtance was the 

Reaſon that the Siege was turn'd into a Blockade. In the 

mean Time the King continued in the Town of which he 

ws Maſter, expecting that Hunger would compel the 
Garriſon to ſurrender. 

During the Blockade, Henry call'd a Parliament at Ke- 1267. 
worth, to conſult about the Means to reduce the Re- 7 or 
deb of Eh, either by offering them an eaſy Compoſition, Kennel- 
« by Force, in Cafe they rejected what ſhou'd be offer'd worth. | 
them. To this End the Parliament drew up certain Arti- Terms ef- I 
cs containing the Terms on which the King was to grant - OY the i 
general Pardon x. Theſe Terms were caly enough, con-, — 
ſdering the preſent Circumſtances. To have Poſſeſſion Ely; 
of their Eſtates again, ſome were to pay five Years Re- 
venue; ſome, three; and others but one. But whether 
he Male-contents cou'd not depend upon the King's 
Word, or whether they thought theſe Conditions too 
ud, they retus'd to accept them. They even took occa- 
on from thence to increaſe their Outrages, and had the 
Boldneſs to make an Excurſion as far as Norwich, from 
hence they carried off above twenty thouland Pound 
ſterling **. 

Thoſe of Kenehvorth, though cloſely block'd up, and The Garri- 


prced to eat their Horſes, relying on the Succours which 1 01 of 5 
. nel worth. 


who reject 


unde Montfort had promis'd them, held out ſo long a 
ee with an invincible Reſolution. At length when 
e cou'd ſcarce withſtand any longer the Hunger which 
esd them, ſeeing no Likelihood of Aſſiſtance, they 


Wine to a Capitulation, whereby they obliged themſelves 
deliver up the Caſtle, in Cale they were not reliev'd 
F Vor. III. Qq2 within 


Theſe Articles were called Dictaum de Kenelworth, and were 

ee Put in Execution by twelve Perſons nominated by the King 

We barons aſſembled in Parliament. This Decree or Statute of 
elworth is to be ſeen at large in a Maz#uſcript Copy in the Cot- 
lan Library. | 


1. 0% did the ſame by the Town of Cambridge in their Retura 


| 
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1657. within forty Days. In the mean time they were to he 
furniſh'd with Proviſions, This Term being expir's,| | 

— 3 
they came out of the Caſtle fo pale and meager, that oil! 
cou'd not be conceived that a Garrifon in ſo wretched 3. 
Condition ſhou'd have had the Ailurance to demand (1c; i! 
a Capitulation *. 1 
The Earlof The taking of Kenebworth, and his Hopes of du.? 
Glaceltet cing very ſhortly the Rebels of EH, made the King for. Wl 1 
Fakes Mea get all his pait Misfortunes, as well as the Engagem:n:M » 

| ſures a- * <0 o_ WT 1 
| gainſi the the Prince his Son had enter dinto for him, with the Ex! 0 
King. of Gloceſter. Edward himſelt, though more particularly 0 
| concern'd by Reaſon of his Oath, had the Performance oi t: 
his Promiſes leſs in his Thoughts than the Means to reduce ©: 
| the Male- contents of Ely to the Obedience of the King. Wi V 
| The Earl of Gloceſter obſerv'd with Regret, that in Pro. u 
| portion as the King's Affairs proſper'd, the Father ad © 
Son acted with leſs Moderation, and made leſs Scruple wh " 
ſtretch the Prerogative Royal beyond the Bounds preſcth A 
1 by the Laws. What he had done for the King and Pre in; 
was not ſo much to enlarge the Royal Power, as to p 
vent the Earl of Leiceſter from paving his Way to H 
Throne. This was evident enough from the Oath 
| had exacted from Prince Edward. The Conduct of ti "- 
King, who was going on in the old Track, having m 
him ſenſible, that if the Male- contents were once reduui **: 
it wou'd be too difficult a Matter to confine the Sovereguhiy "* 
within the Bounds of an Authority limited by the LI 
he thought it neceſſary to put a Stop in Time to his en 
greſs. Having taken this Reſolution, he retir'd to bs fur 
own Eſtate on the Borders of Males, where he mad WW” 
League with Lewe/lyz and ſome neighbouring Bun one 
After This, he ſent word to the Male-contents ot e 


that he wou'd endeavour to ſuccour them. 


* The King beſtow'd this ſtrong Caſtle, which was forfeitedtoll 
by the late Earl of Leiceſter, upon Earl Edmund his ſecond Son, 
ie had created ſome Time before Earl of Derby upon the Atta 
Of Robert de Ferrars. T.Wikes, ; 2 
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t cou'd not be, but his Abſence and the Preparations 1267. 
ke was making ſhou'd give ſome Umbrage to the Court. 
Nevertheleſs, as be conceaPd his Deſigns under Colour of a 
Quarel with Mortimer, he ſtilhleft Room to doubt of the 
Morives of his Arming. In the mean time, whereas Policy 
nd good Senle requir'd that the King ſhow'd try to give 
ome Satisfaction to fo conſiderable a Lord, all his Thoughts 
were engroſs'd about Means to reduce the Ely Rebels, This 
vas not ſo much to reſtore the publick Tranquility, as 
qt of Impaticnce to render himſelf as much or more Ab- 
flute than ever. He plainly perceiv'd, he cou'd not at- 
rin to his Ends, whilſt there ſhou'd be a Body of Re- 
heb in Arms in the midſt of his Dominions. With this 
View he conven'd a Parliament, that he might take Mea- 
ſures about quelling the Malc-contents. The Earl of Glo- 


He reſuſes 
efer's Refuſal to appear, gave the King ſome Uncaſineſs, 10 come to 
who ſent ſome Lords to admoniſh him to come and take Farlia- 
his Sear, Theſe Lords found the Earl very buſy in levy- “““, 
ng Troops; and as they ſhew'd their Surprize at it, he 
told them for their Satisfaction, that they were deſign'd n 
wainſt Mortimer his Enemy. He even made no Dithcul- /e. 
ty to give a Writing ſign d with his own Hand, whcreb King's Me 
he engaged never to bear Arms againſt the King. By this e. 
Means, he wip'd off all Suſpicions againſt him. This 
Far being vaniſh'd, the King and Parliament thought of 


nothing more but how to lay Siege to Ely, the only 


on which was taken of vigorouſly puſhing this Siege, amen: 
furniſhing the King with a plauſible Pretence to demand a £” 27 
Swjidy, the Parliament granted him a very conſiderable SEED: 
one, Although the Legate had not the ſame Reaſons, he 

prels'd the Clergy however to grant the ſame Aid to the 

Pope. This unſeaſonable Demand extremely provoked the 27 rerate 
Preates. They not only refus'd to comply with it, but demands 
alo committed to writing the Reaſons of their Denial, 2 / 


| Clergy, but 
"ny were not much for the Honour of the Court of ;; 1 
Rome. . | 


As 


Thing that gave them any Diſturbance. The Reſoluti- 74: Par 
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As ſoon as the Parliament broke up, the King took the 
Field at the Head of his Army. He advanced as far 3 
Cambridge, where he halted in order to fend and ſummon 
the Rebels of Ely to return to their Duty. But their An. 
{wer plainly made appear that they were not eaſily to he 
frightzn'd. Their Reſolut ion and the Situation of the Ist 
of Ely, which had formerly very much embarrafs'd Mil. 
am the Conqueror, abated a little his Warlike Ardour, aud 
caus'd him to wait the coming of the Prince his Son why 
was then at Tork, 

Whilſt the King was at Cambridge, the Earl of Gloces 


Gloceſter er headed the Army he had rais'd on his own Lands andin 


becomes 
Ataſter of 
London 
and of the 
Tuwer. 


He pub - 
lithes a Nia- 
nifeſto a- 
gainſt the 
King. 


Wales. He forthwith marched towards London, and with 
that Expedition, that he enter'd the City before they ha 
time to hinder him, and even before they knew whethe 
he acted for or againſt the King. It is however probabl 
that the Magiſtrates and principal Citizens were not igno- 
rant of his Deſigns. Be this as it will, the Earl, leaving 
every one to make his own Conjectures, approach'd the 
Tower, the Cuſtody whereof the King had committed u 
the Legate. He ſummon'd him to deliver it up immed- 
ately, alledging that it was not a Poſt to be truſted in the 
Hands of a Foreigner, much leſs of an Eccleſiaſtich. The 
Legate ſurpris'd at this unexpected Summons, made as if he 
wou'd ſtand upon his Defence. But as he wanted Proyi 
ſions, and as the Earl had ſtrictly forbidden the bringing 
him any, he was quickly conſtrain'd ro ſurrender, As 
ſoon as the Earl was Maſter of the Tower, he was no lo. 
er careful to hide his Deſigns. Beſides, as ſeveral of th 
Male-contents * came daily and join'd him, it was vilibk 
to all, that his Intention was not to act for the King's It 
tereſt, At length, he pull'd off the Mask, by publiſhing 
a Manifeſto, wherein he declared, that he had taken uy 
Arms, to obtain reaſonable Terms for the Male- content. 
Moreover, he complain'd of the King and Prince, affim. 
ing that his Deſign was to oblige them better to keep thei 
Promiſes. Surpris'd at this freſh Revolt, Henn {at 


preſing 


* The, were call'dthen, The Diſonherited;) 
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meſſing Orders to the Prince his Son to come and join 
him without Delay, being in a continual Fear of an At- 
ck, He did not think himſelf in a Condition to come 
off with Honour in an Affair of this Nature, if he ſhou'd 
be forced to come to a Battle. Theſe Orders having met Edward 


the Prince in his Return from the North, where he had fi- 
niſh'd his Matters, obliged him to march with all poſſible 
Expedition to the King's Relief, As ſoon as they were 
ond they advanced together towards London, and en- 
amp'd at Stratford, which is within three Miles of the 
City. The univerſal Eſteem Edward had acquired a- 
mong the Nobles and People, rather than their Aﬀection 
for the King, caus'd ina very ſhort Time the Army to 
be conſiderably increas'd. For this Reaton, the Earl of 
Gloceſter Fept himſelf ſhut up in London, from whence he 
durſt not depart for Fear of engaging at too great a Diſad- 


Ivantage. He had been in hopes that the whole Kingdom 


you'd fide with him, and that the King would on a ſud- 
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pen be deſerted by his own Troops. But finding he had Gloceſter 


Wepended upon Uncertaintics, and that his Friends began 
o leave him, he applied himſelf berimes to the King of the 
Womans, by whote Interccſhecn he obtain'd much better 


Terms than he had reaſon to expect. He was not only ac- 


Muitted upon lay ing down his Arms; but he had the Sa- 
Bisf:tion allo to get the City of London included in his 
Pardon, which otherwiſe wou'd doubtleſs have been ſe— 
Ferely puniſh'd, He wou'd fain have procur'd the ſame 
our for the Rebels of Ely ; but the King and Prizce 


king inexorable on their Account, he was ſorced to abandon 


Peir Intereſts. 
This Affair being concluded more happily than there Fly-Re!els 


makeehis 


Peace. 
Act. Pub. 
I, 841. 


Room to expect, Edward approach'd the Iſle of Eh. ſurrender. 


I the Male-contents had no Proſpect of Relief, they 
Woſe to ſurrender before they ſhould be reduced to Ex- 


Wmity. The only Condition they cou'd obtain was the 


Wing five Years. 


6 


Heurq. 


. 


Wing their Lives and Limbs. Thus at length an End The End of 
Ws put to the Troubles which had afflicted the Kingdom * 


he Barcis 
Iars. 
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1267. Henry, having an Army in a Readineſs, reſolved to 90 
5 N of , and correct the Infolence of the Prince of Wales, who, dy. 


Wales, Ting the late Troubles, had all along aſſiſted the Re; 

M. Weſt. To this End, he advanced as far as Montgomery, where 
Lewcllyn ſent him Ambaſſadors to ſue for Peace, The 
Offer he made the King to pay him twenty thoulng| 
Marks, and to do him Homage for his Principality, in. 
duced Henry to hearken to his Propoſals. But beſides 
what he had offer'd, he was obliged to deliver up cemtin 
Caſtles which were convenient for the King. 

1268. The Peace of the Kingdom being thus reſtored, the 
Edward King ſummon'd a Parliament, in which On the Pope; 
raves the Legate was preſent. He inform'd the A ſſembly that the 
vos 15. Pope had reſolv'd to publith a Craſado in all the Chrifia 
ly Land. States, and cook Occaſion from thence to exhort the Ex. 

liſh to contribute their Money and Perſons towards thi 
Expedition; the ſole End whereof was the Glory of 

God and che Good of the Church. The Tranquility, 

England began to enjoy, caus'd great Numbers to eng Wl | 

in this: Undertaking, eſpecially when they faw Pfnef - 

| Edward, and Henry Son of the King of the Roma, tv 
| ceive the Croſ at the Hands of the Legate. The Ea ; 
v 

[ 


| of Warwick and Pembroke and above a hundred and tum. 
ty Knights, follow'd the Example of the two Princes, bt 
i ſides an infinite Multitude of Perſons of inferiour Qua. , 
The Legate having no further Buſineſs in England, , , 
turn'd to Rome, and the King of the Romans took u 
third journey to Germany. * 
Statutes of Whilſt the Croiſes were preparing for their Voyage, u ,; 
Marlbo- King aſſembled a Parliament at Marlborough, where a J tt 
rough. dy of Statutes were enacted, which make a conſider 
Figure among the Laws of England &. bo | 8 
or 


The Statutes of Marlebridge, now Marlborough, were made 
vemb. 18. An. 524. H. 3. 1267. In the Preface they are (10088 
be made by the Advice and Conſent of the more Diſcreet Me 
the Realm, as well of the Higher as of the Lower Eſtate; v.08 
laſt Tyrre! underſtands of rhe Houſe of Commons or Knights of i * 


Shire and Brurgeſſes, Theſe Statutes chiefly aim at reforming 


; 
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Before we go on to the Events of the next Var, it will 
be neceſſary to take Notice of the Death of Pope Cle- 
nent IV, which was followed by a Yacancy of three 
Years, It was alſo this Year that the famous Battle near 
the Lake of Celano * was fought between Charles of Au- 
ju the new King of Sicily, and Conradin Son of the Em- 
peror Conrade. Young Conradin having had the Misfor- 
tune to be vanquiſh'd and taken Priſoner, Charles was fo 
cruel as ro cauſe his Head to be ſtruck off *. 

The Cruſado had not only been publiſh'd in England but 
alſo in all the Chriſtian States, and particularly in France. 
St. Lewis was to be Head of it. His ill Succeſs in an Ex- 
pedition againſt Egypt not having been able to cool the 
Leal of this Monarch, he had never ccas'd, ſince his re- 
turn, thinking on Means how to carry War once more in- 
to the Country of the [fidels. Prince Edward's late 
taking upon him the Croſs, put Lewis in hopes of ſucceed- 
ing the better, if he cou'd perſwade him to join with him. 
To that Purpoſe, he deſir'd him to come to Paris where 
he communicated to him his Project. Edward wiſh'd 
for nothing more than to join Forces with ſo powerful a 
Prince, and to command under him. But he let him 
know that he cou'd not be ready ſoon enough by Reaſon he 
was in want of Money for the Expence of the Voyage. 
Lewis, glad to find he made no other Objection, lent him 


thirty thouſand Marks, for the Payment of which Ed- 
| ward mortgag'd to him the Revenues of Bourdeax for 
| ſeven Years. This Agreement being made, Edward re- 
| turn'd into England. The King his Father had already 


aſſembled a Parliament, which granted him a Twentieth of 


the Moveables of the Kingdom, Part whereof was to be 


8 Abuſes crept in during the late Troubles, and are divided into 


4 Twins Chapters, as the Reader may lee at large in out Law 


* Antiently call'd Lacks Fucinus. 

Conradin had eſcap'd in Diſguiſe but was betray'd to the 
Conqueror, who upon his going to zhe Holy Land order'd him to be 
beheaded inthe Market-Place of Naples. 
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employ'd towards the Charges of the Prince's Expe. 


dit ion. 


Before Edward was ready to ſet cut, the King of the 
Romans arriv'd with his new Wife, whom he had mari. 
ed in Germany, not {o much on the ſcore of her Riches 33 
of her Beauty . 

A little before the Departures of the Croiſes, Hem 
caus'd the Relicks of Edward the Confeſſor, for which 
he had a particular Veneration, to be remov'd. The 
Ceremony of the Tranſlation, to which all the conſider. 
able Men of the Kingdom had been invited, was per. 
form'd with a great Deal of Pomp. The Shrine of the 
Saint, adorn'd with precious Stones, was carried on the 
Shoulders of the King of the Romans, the Princes, and 
chief Lords, and placed in the new Church of Weſtminſter 
which was juſt finiſh'd, and render'd the moſt ſtateh 
Church then in Europe. 

The Calm, England enjoy'd for ſome time, was like to 
be diſturb'd by the Suſpicions the Earlof Gloceſter enter- 
tain'd againſt Prince Edward. The Earl not being able to 
perſwade himſelf that the Prince was heartily reconcil'd to 
him, kept from Court, and always found ſome Excuſe not 
to be preſent at the Parliaments. This Behaviour mad: 
the King very uneaſy, being apprehenſive that the Ear 
had ſtill a deſign to break the Peace of the Kingdom, 
But the King of the Romans rid him of his Fears, by 
e ae a perfect Reconciliation between the Prince and 
Ear). 

Whilſt theſe things were paſſing in England, the Rig 
of France had alter d his Deſign. Inſtead of going d. 
rectly to the Holy Land, as he had at firſt intended, he a 
fail'd to Africa at the Inſtance of Charles King of Sid) 
his Brother, who was at Variance with the uy 0 

Tai, 


Her name was Beatrix, Daughter of Theodorick do Fulkmorit! 
German Nobleman of great Reputation. . 

*: The Shrine was of Gold, and no doubt remain'd there tilt 
271hof Henry VIII, when all ſuch Shrines and Relicks were remo!' 
as Superſtitious. This Tranſlation was perform'd on the 13 
October, as mark'd in the Kalendar. 


| Portſmouth in order to go and take with him the Princeſs 


| Tunis, where he was ſtaying to ſee the Pertormance of the 
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Tunis, He expected that the African Prince ſhou'd pay 1270. 
the fame Tribute to him as his Predeceſſors had paid to the 
Emperor, with all the Arrears that were due. To ſup- 

port his Pretenſions, Lewis had landed his Army in Africa, 

and was preparing to lay Siege to Tanis. But the Mooriſh 

King choſe rather to bind himſelt to pay what was de- 

manded of him than hazard the Lols of his Domt- 

nions. 


Lewis was ſail'd for Africa, when Edward ſet out from Edward 
goes to join 
the Ki 

his Spouſe at Bourdeaux, from whence they went together Frives? of 
and embark'd at Aigues Mortes, where their Fleet wait- and leaves 


ed for them. They join'd the King of France, before — in Af. 
ca. 


Treaty he had made with the Moors. How urgent ſoever 


Edward might be with this Monarch, to perſwade him to 
| purſue his Voyage to Paleſtine, he cou'd not prevail with 
him to ſtir before he ſhou'd have receiv'd full Satisfaction 


from the King of Tunit. As Edward had no Manner of 
Concern in that Affair, he reſolv'd to go and paſs the 


Winter in Sicily with Deſign to proceed for the Holy Land 
in the Beginning of the Spring. Hardly had he quitted Peſtilence 
the Coaſts of Africa before the Peſtilence broke out in 497g he 


rench. 


the Camp of the French, and raged in ſuch a Manner that it 1 cis 4 


© not only carried off the private Soldiers, but alſo the e it. 


principal Officers. The King himſelf being ſeiz'd with 
It, at length reſign'd up his laſt Breath in the Arms of 


© Philip his eldeſt Son, who thought of nothing but return- 


ing to France. 
ö . by the Death of Lewis, Edward had loſt all Henry Son 


. . 4 5 Ki 
hopes o making any great Progreſs in Paleſtine, he con- oy b N 


tinued his Voyage however, and arriv'd there according mans na- 
* his Vow *, In the mean time, Philip's return to gerd by 
France giving him ſome Uneaſineſs on account of Gui- Guido de 


Montfort, 


He was ſo bent upon going, that when he was diſſwaded from it 


1 Sicily, he ſmote his Breaſt and ſwore, By the Blood of God, 
ongh all hall deſert me, yet will 1 go to Acon, if 1 am attended only 


V Fowen my Groom. 
Vor. III. Rrr 2 enne, 
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1270. enne, he reſolv'd to ſend thither Hemy his Couſin, Son of Wh: 
Tee _ the King of the Ropz.ns, to have an Eye over the French, Wi; 
e Young Prince, being gone with all ſpeed for Bow. ii 
deaux, pals'd through Viterbo a City in the Pope's Do- Wl 
mintons, where he had a mind ro make ſome ſtay, which Wh: 
colt him his Life. Guido de Montfort, Son to the late Ext 
ot Leiceſter, being then at that Place, and ſeeing the Mie 
Prince go into a Church, follow'd him and murder'd Wir 
him before the Hign- Altar, in revenge of his Father's Wt 
Death, ſlain in the Battle of Eveſham. Bur the Pretence Wye: 
made uie of by the Murderer to juſtify this infamous Wo 
Action, cou'd nor be but unjuſt, ſince neither this 0 
Prince, nor the King of the Romans his Father, wer WM to 
preſent at that Battle, being then both under Confine- WM fro 
ment *. 

1271. Edward's Progreſs, in the Holy Land, was not rex, 
Edward "He did not fail however, with the few Troops he hal 
| Paletine, With him, to let the Saracens lee what they were to er. 

| pect from him, in caſe he ſhou'd come to be aſſiſted wit 
more Forces. His Valour, Fame, and the Reputation d 

| King Richard his great Uncle, ſtruck ſuch a Terror int 

| the Inſidels, that to free themſelves from their Fears, they 
He is ſent an Aſſaſſin to diſpatch him out of the way. The 
wounded Villain, under colour of ſettling a Correſpondence betwen 
6255 4 Edward and the Governour of Foffa, who feign'd 81 
whom he he were willing to turn Chriſtian, found means to be adm. 
kills. ted into the Prince's Preſence, and frequently to diſcourk 
with him. At laſt one day as he was alone in his Chan 

ber, he was jult going to ſtab him with a Dagger in ti 


Belly, if Edward had not warded off the Blow with | , 
Arm, where he leceiv'd a dangerous Wound. Tit 
Aſſaſſin, enrag'd at having miſs'd his Aim, was about 18 per 
redouble his Blow with greater Violence ; but Edu De 
gave him ſuch a Kick on the Breaſt with his Foot, _ tha 
| | * 

goth his Couſin Germans Simon and Guido are ſaid to he the 
hand in this Murder. Henry's Body was brought over the "8 his 
Year into England, and buried in the Monaſtery of Hayles in b. Arc 
cefterſhire founded by King Richard his Father, © 124 
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e him down backwards, and leaping upon him at the 1271. 
{me time, wreſted the Dagger out of his hand, and kill'd 

im immediately. The Prince's Wound was much more 

bngerous than at firſt it appear'd to be, by Reaſon the 

Digger was poiſon' d. The Wound beginning already to 

angreen, made all deſpair of a Cure; but happily for him, 

there was then in the Army a skilful Chirurgeon who put 

lim out of danger. Some have affirm'd he ow'd his Lite 

o the tender Love of Eleonora his Spouſe, who wou'd 

renture to ſuck with her own Mouth all the Venom out 

of the Wound. But this Circumſtance is mention'd by Birth of 
do Author of that time *. This Princeſs was brought Joan de 
to Bed at Acres of a Daughter, call'd Joanna de Acres 8 
from the Place of her Birth, according to the Cuſtom of 

thoſe days. 

Whilſt Edward was in Paleſtine, Theobald, Archdeacon Gregory 
of Liege, who had attended him thither, receiv'd the X. 

News of his Election to the Papa Throne. He ſet out AR 
immediately for Rome, where he took upon him the Name K 
of Gregory X. 

Edward's Army daily diminiſh'd, either by Sickneſs, 1272. 
or by divers Battles with the Saracens, without his having ue 
my hopes of being reinforced from France or elſewhere. 1% Tear, 
This Conſideration oblig'd him, though with great Re- Trace with 
luctance, to propole to the Sultan a Truce, which after a % Sul- 
ſhort Negotiation was concluded for ten Years ten Months dan. 

and ten Days, both Partics being to keep what they were 

in Poſſeſſion of. Nothing detaining Edward any longer 

; 2 he embark'd his Troops, and ſet fail for Eng- 

and. 

During his Abſence, the King his Father enjoy'd a Death of 
perfect Tranquillity, which was not diſturbed but by the % King 
Death of the King of the Romans his Brother. It is ſaid 0 
that this Prince's Grief for the tragical Death of his Son en 
threw 


= * Tyrrel obſerves that Camden in his Britannia (in Middleſex) is 
= the firſt that mentions it, and from him Speed has tranſcrib'd it in 
| = Chronicle. Both of them quote Rodericus Toletanus ; but that 
:chbiſhop, as he ſays himſelt, finiſh'd his Hiſtory in the Year 
2. twenty Years before this Accident happen d. 
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threw him into a fit of Sickneſs which laid him in his 
Grave *, Edmund, his other Son, ſucceeded him as Ex 
of Cornwal, with which Title he was inveſted by the] | 
King his Uncle. | ba 


Shortly after, a Sedition happen'd at Norwich, occz. 


ſion'd by a Quarrel between the Citizens and Monks, in - 
which the Cathedral and Xonaftery adjoining were reduced , r 
to Aſhes, by the Townſmen. Henry, reſolving not to 10 
let this Riot go unpuniſh'd went in Perſon to Norwich, 1 
where he caus'd thoſe that were found guilty to be ſevere. T 
ly puniſh'd *'. In returning to London he was ſeiz'd a 0 


St. Edmunsbary with a languiſhing Diſtemper, which not 
ſeeming ar firſt to be very dangerous, hinder'd him not WM 
from continuing his Journey to London. But his Sick- 
neſs encreaſing after his Arrival, he died in a few Days, Wi. 
aged ſixty ſix Years, whereof he had reign'd Fifty in, 
and twenty Days. He order'd that his Body ſhou'd be 
interr'd near the Shrine of Edward the Confeſſor in the 
Abbey-Church of Weſtminſter, where his Tomb | with hi 
Statue in Braſs | 1s ſtill ro be ſeen . 

This Prince's Character has fo viſibly appear'din al 
the Circumſtances of his Life, which I have related, 
that it will be needleſs to ſtay to make him better known, 
His narrow Genius, his Eaſineſs to ſuffer himſelf to be 
govern'd by haughty and ſelfiſh Counſellors, his variabk 
and fickle Temper, and the Notions of Arbitrary Pover 
which were inſtill'd into him from his very Youth, were the 


Too Faint-hearted when he ſhou'd have ſhewn the mol 
Reſolution, and too Stout when he ſhou'd have ſtoop! 
and complied with the Times, he ſeem'd to effect contint- 
ally the doing what was leaſt conſonant with his own li 


tereſts. One can ſay nothing of his Courage, ſince be 
EN | never 


* During Edward's Abſence died John his eldeſt Son, a Child 
of great Beauty and Wit for his Age, he was buried in the Abbey: 
Church, where his Tomb is ſtill to he ſeen. | 

*: They were drawn at Horſes Tails to the Gallows andthet 
hanged, and their Bodies burnt. 

*2 Hediedofithe 20th of November, 1272s 
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never gave any ſenſible Proof of it. But one may juſtly 
commend him for his Continence and Averſion to every 
thing that look'd like Cruelty, being always farisfied 
with puniſhing the Rebels in their Purſes, when had it 
ot been for him they wou'd have loſt their Heads on the 
Scaffold. He was exceeding greedy of Money, but it 
18s to {quander it away ſo idly, that the vaſt Sums he 
ied upon his Subjects made him never the richer. 
How preſſing ſoever his Neceſſities were, he cou'd not 
kelp laviſhing away his Money upon his Favorites, not 
conſidering the great Pains he was forced to be at to ob- 
nin Aids from his Parliament. This Pfofuſeneſs, and the 
immenſe Sums which in vain were laid out in the unlucky 
Affair of Sicily, were the principal Cauſes of the Mor- 
thcations and Misfortunes he was expos'd to during the 
whole Courſe of his Lite. 


Four things eſpecially render this Reign remarkable. 


young Sovereign, the moment they thought they had 
no longer any Reaſon to fear the loſs of their Privileges. 
The ſecond is, the Patience of the Barons, which laſted 
wove forty Years, though the little Regard Heury had 
for them, and the continual Breaches of his Oaths, gave 
them but too much Reaſon to complain. In the third 
Plice it is to be obſerv'd, that to the Troubles which 
diſtracted this Reign, the Engliſb are indebted for the 
Liberties aud Privileges they enjoy at this day. If the Ba- 
Tons of thoſe days had been more Paſſive, it may be ſup- 
pos d with very good Reaſon, that the two Charters of 
King John wou'd have been buried in eternal Oblivion. 
{their Revolt proved in the End fatal to themſelves, at 
faſt it was beneficial to their Poſterity, ſeeing the Kings, 
Puccellors to Henry, dreading to expole themſelves to the 
lke Dangers, duft not any more venture to revoke theſe 
barters, which are the Baſis and Foundation of the Li- 
ies of the Engliſh. Accordingly, they had time to 
e ſo ſtrongly elfabliſh'd by Degrees, that there was no 
uuling them, Let the Earl of Leiceſter be exclaim'd a- 


gainſt 
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The firſt is the Readineſs where with the Barons, in league things to 
wanſt King John, return'd to the Allegiance of their beremark'd 
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gainſt never ſo much, let him be call'd Impious and Wich. 
ed for daring to take up Arms againſt his Sovereign; 2 
leaſt it muſt be conteſt that his Ambition has produce 
happy Effects for the whole Engliſh Nation. The fou 
Remarkable thing is the bo 4 of the Roman Pomif, 


ho abuling their Power, treated the Clergy of Engl 
with inconceivable Rigour. I ſhou'd add here an Artic 
of no leſs Importance, I mean, the Origin of the Hay 
of Commons, if the thing was not liable to ſo many D. 


pures., 


Henry III, of nine Children he had by Eleonora of In. 
vence his Wife, only two Sons and two Daughters (ur. 
viv'd him, the reſt dying in their Infancy z Edward lj 
eldeſt Son was his Succeſſor. Edmund his ſecond 905 
after having in vain expected the Crown of the two $. 
cilies which the Pope had flatter'd him with, was Falle 
Lancaſter, Leiceſter and Derby, Lord of Monmouth ni 
High-Steward of England. Margaret his eldeſt Drug. 
ter, was married at nine Years of Age to Alexander Ill 
King of Scotland, to whom the left but one Daughter d 
her own Name, who was Wife to Eric King ot Noruy 
By this Marriage came a Princeſs of the ſame Name d 
whom I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak in the followiy 
Reign. Beatrix, ſecond Daughter to Henry was married 
John de Drenx Duke of Bretaign &. 


In this Reign the following Remarkable things which arent 
taken Notice of by Rapin were tranſacted. Tryal by Fun 
Water-Ordeal, though never taken away by Act of Parliament," 
by King Henry's Command laid aſide by the Judges, and ſoon i 
grew quite out of uſe. In the Year 1257, the King coin d af 
of pure Gold of the Weight of two Szerlings, and order d tilt 
ſhou'd paſs for twenty Shillings. This is thought to be tic 
Piece of Gold coin'd in England. Weights and Meaſurt 
thus fix d. An Engliſh Penny call'd a Sterling, round and wih 
clipping, was to weigh 32 Wheat-corns taken out of the Mid 


the Ear, and 20 Pennies were to make an Ounce, 12 Ounce 
Pound, and 8 Pounds a Gallon of Wine, and 8 Gallons of! 
a London Buſhel, which is the eighth part of a Quarter, 


The End of the Reign of H ENRTI 
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auel of the Hiſtory, We have ſeen the pernicious Ef- 
s of the Authority the Pope's aſſum'd to themſelves. 


remains now to ſhew on what Principles they had 
| Vo L. III. 5 {lt ſounded 


The STATE of the Church, du- 
ring the Reigns of HENRV II, 
RICHARD I, oN Lack- 
LAND, and HEN RV III. 


Uring the four laſt Reigns, which we have juſt nate eth 
one through, the Affairs of the Church were fo Church, 
blended with thoſe of the State, that there was a Neceſſity 
of relating them together. And indeed the Conteſts be- 
tween Henry II, and Thomas Becket, and between John 
and Innocent III, and the Tyranny the Popes exercis'd 
in England in the Reign of Henn III, furniſh the chief 
Materials of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of theſe three Reigns. 
That of Richard I, was the only one, wherein the Church 
had no Influence; unleſs we are to conſider the Cruſado, in 


Ewhich that Prince was engaged, as an Affair purely Eccle- 


aftical. There are ſome who look upon the Time of 
heſe four Reigns, as a Time of Triumph for the Church, 
ecauſe they include in their Notion of the Church the Pope 
d Clergy only. Others are of Opinion that this was a 
[ime of Oppreſſion and Slavery, becauſe Chriſtians were ex- 
od ro the Oppreſſions of the Popes, who ſhamefully a- 
us'd the Authority they had been ſuffer'd to aſſume. 
The bare Reading of the Hiſtory of theſe four Reigns 1s 
ficient to make appear, that it is not without Reaſon that 
have heretofore dwelt ſo much on the prodigious Increaſe 
che Papal Power, ſince it was to be the main Matter of the 
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Principles 
on which 
the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical 
Power 
as eſta- 
bliſh'd. 

1 Principle. 


2 Principle. 


' Deciſions ot theſe ſame Miniſters in Matters of Faith, Se. 3 
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founded their Power, and the Conſequences they had 
drawn from thence, to extend it more and more. This i; # 
the more worthy of Notice, as it is to be conſider'das the 
Spring of all the remarkable Events which happen d in 
the Church of England during ſeveral Centuries. ? 

The firſt Principle was, that 7eſus Chriſt had committed 
the Care of inſtructing the Faithful, to the Miniſters of 
his Church, from whence were drawn theſe two Infe. 


rences. Firſt, that the Faithful ought to ſubmit to the 


condly, that Laymen had no manner of Right to decide, or 
even to examine the Difficulties which might ariſe about 
theſe Matrers, but that they ought blindly to follow the 
Determinations of the Eccleſiaſticks. This manifeſtly ſup. | 
poſes Infallibility in the Miniſters of the Church, But x } 
this Suppoſition was founded upon the Promiſes of 
Chriſt made to his Church in General, and as the Conſe. | 
quence drawn from thence for the /fallibility of the Ai. 
niſters in particular was not ſufficiently evident, a Means | 
was found out to blind the Eyes of the World, by con- 
founding the general Notion of the Church with That of 
the Clergy in particular. Thus by Degrees the Clergy alu 
were called the Church, and to them only were applied the 
Promiſes of Chriſt made to all Chriſtians in general. 80 
that in ſaying with Chriſt that the Gates of Hell ſhou'd 
not prevail againſt the Church, they affected to ſay in 
downright Terms, that the Clergy or Comncils, made up 
wholly of the ſeveral Members of the Clergy, ſhou'd be 
infallible in their Deciſions. The Miſinterpretation there- 
fore of the Word Church, was one of the chief Cauſes of 
the blind and implicit Obedience of Chriſtians. The Rev 
der will be able to extend his Reflections on this Head, ivr 
my Purpoſe is only juſt to point out the ſeveral Steps by 
er the Eccleſiaſtical Power roſe to ſo prodigious 1 
Height. 

The ſecond Principle was, that Jeſus Chriſt had not only 
appointed Miniſters in his Church, for the Inſtruction of 
the Faithful, but alſo to inſpect their Life and Converſation 
Hence it was infer'd, That it was the Buſineſs of the Po 
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m to declare to their Flocks, what was Duty and agree- 
ble to the Laws of God, and what nor. From this Prin- 
ciple was drawn moreover this Conſequence, that not on- 
ly they had a Right to exhort the Faithful, and to cenſure 
fo when they neglected their Duty, bur alſo to puniſh 
them when in a State of Impenitence. 

For a third Principle it was laid down, that the Church 3 Principle. 
of Jeſus Chriſt ought to be Pure and Holy, without Spot 
or Wrinkle, and therefore it was neceſſary to uſe all poſſible 
| Endeavours to prevent her being polluted either by Sins 
or Errours. Now as, by the foregoing Principles, the 

JM Clergy alone had the Right of [»ſtruttion and Inſpection, it 
follow'd that to them belong'd the Care of keeping the 
Charch thus pure and ſpotleſs. 


This led to a fourth Principle, That in order to preſerve 4Principle. 
the Church in Purity, it was neceſlary to cut off the rot- 
ten Branches. The Conſequence drawn from thence, 
was, that when a Chriſtian had ſuffer'd himſelf to be cor- 
rupted either by Sin or Errour, he was to be excommunica- 

ted, that is, cut off from the Body of the Church. It 

is very eaſy to ſee, that, according to the above-Princi- 

ples, it was the Clergy's Buſineſs to perform this Cutting off, 

and that they acquir'd a great Authority from thence, and 
2ain'd a profound Reſpect from all Chriſtians. 

If the Governours of the Church had all been Holy and 
Infallible, theſe ſeveral Principles with their Inferences 
wou'd have produced none but good Effects. But it 
happen'd too often, that they were ſway'd by Intereſt, 
Caprice, or the Impulſe of an ill-govern'd Zeal. And 
therefore, one cou'd not help thinking that it was by no 
Means likely, that God ſhou'd have been pleas'd to ſubject 
his Church to the Paſſions and Prejudices of his Miniſters. 
This Belief cou'd ſcarce fail to breed, for unjuſt and raſh j 
Excommunications, a Contempt which had even ſome In- | 
fluence over the moſ? regular. Every one is naturally e- 
nough inclin'd to imagine himſelf unjuſtly condemn'd. 

From this Contempt proceeded an Unconcern in the Per- 
ſons excommunicated to be reconcil'd to the Church, and to 
give her the Satisfaction ſhe requir'd. 
You, III. SL 2 
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ther, unleſs they had reſolv'd to go and live among the Ju- 
fidels. But as it was not poſſible to hinder their Relations 
and Friends from affording them ſome Relief, though the 
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It in Excommunication, the Clergy had aim'd at nothin 
more thari the Preſerving the Church's Purity, they woud 
have been contented with cutting off the Rotten Memberi, 
and prieving at the Obſtinacy of thoſe who neglected to 
get themſelves abſolv'd. But this was not what affected 
them the moſt. Satisfaction was the Point that chiefly 
gave them a Concern. The Reaſon is, becauſe the greateſt 
Part of Excommunications were thunder'd out againſt ſuch 
as ſtruck at the Lands or Immunities of the Clergy, tg 
whom alone the Name of the Church was all along appro. 
priated, It was neceſſary therefore, for the Intereſt of 
the ſaid Clergy, to oblige rhoſe who were cut off from the 
Body of the Church to be reconcil'd to her, and to give 
her Satisfaction. For this Cauſe another Principle was 
eſtabliſh'd : That /piritual Puniſhmems not being ſuffcien 
to conquer the Obſtmacy of harden d Sinners, it was neceſa- 
ry for the Glory of God, to make uſe of temporal Ones, in 
order to force them to Obedience. Upon this Foundation it 
was that the Clergy, who were already in Poſſeſſion of regu- 


on in their Councils, That excommunicated Perſons were 
not only to be ſeparated from the Aſſemblies of the Church, 

5 from all Intercourſe with the Faithful, If this n- 
gorous Law had been ſtrictly obſerv'd, the Excommunica- 
ted wou'd quickly have ended their Days for want of 
the mutual Aſſiſtance, which Men naturally give one ano- 


contrary often happen'd, another Expedient was found 
out to put the Perſons cut off from the Church under a 
Neceſſity to ſubmit to her Orders; that is to lay, to 
Thoſe of the Clergy. It was ordain'd in the Counci's 
that if within forty Days after Excommunication, the 
Pariy excommunicated did not ſue to be reconcil d to the 
Church, the Magiſtrate, upon the Biſhop's Complaint, 
Eſtate. So that, when a Chriſtian was excommunicated, 
he was to expect to loſe his Liberty and Property, 9! 
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make the Church ſuch Satisfaction as the Church herſelf, 
that is the Clergy, ſhou'd judge proper. T his Decree of the 
Councils wou'd hardly ever 5 been enacted into a Law, 
if Sovereigns had not found their Advantage in it, by 
Means of the Confiſcations. They did not expect that 
this ſevere Treatment was ever like to reach them. But 
when once they had admitted the Principle of the unlimi- 
mited Authority the Church aſſum'd, they quickly expe- 
nenced that as Chriſtians they had no more Privilege than 
their Subjects. The Popes, whoſe Power daily increas'd, 
extended it at length over Crown'd-Heads. They made no 
Scruple to excommunicate Princes themſelves, who ſaw 
themſelves frequently deſerted by their own Subjects and 
Domeſticks, and to take their Kingdoms from them and 
give them to Others. 

The ſame Principles then, which had been eſtabliſh'd 
with Regard to private Perſons, extended to Kings and 
Emperors. There was at firſt but one Thing which di- 
ſtinguiſh'd an excommunicated Prince from a private Per- 
lon : Which was, that his Subjects were bound to him by an 
Oath, which many cou'd not think of violating on Pretence 
that their Sovereign was excommunicated. But the Popes 
found means to remove this Scruple by abſolving them ſrom 
their Oath of Allegiance, by Virtue of the Fulneis of the A4. 
poſtolical Power which they affirm'd was committed to them. 
This was aCopſequence of the Maxim before eſtabliſn'd, That 
an excommunicated Perſon was to be depriv d of his Poſſeſſions. 

All this however was not ſufficient to compel excommu- 
mated Princes, to give the Church the Satisfaction ſhe 
demanded, There were many of their Subjects who 
were not convinced that the Pope had Power to eacommu- 
nicate Sovereigns. Others were of Opinion that as long 
Sa King was on the Throne, his Subjects ought not to 
refuſe him the Obedience due to him. Some, though 
perſwaded of the Pope's Authority, thought it unlaw ful 
to take up Arms againſt the King actually reigning. O- 
thers again durſt not venture on 1 . Bt an Underta- 
ling, which might end in their own and their Families Ruin. 
Je ſurmount theſe Piffculties, the Popes . 

; them: 
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themſelves of theſe two Expedients. The Firſt was to 
depoſe excommunicated and obſtinate Kings, in a Council, ® 
or only in a Conſiſtory, in order to remove all Scruples of 
Conſcience from their Subjects. The Second was, to 
commiſſion ſome powerful Prince to put their Sentence in 
Execution, to the End that joining with thoſe Subjeds 
whoſe Fears were remov'd, the depoſed Prince might be 
conſtrain'd to ſubmit to the Church. Of this, without 
going any farther, we have ſeen a terrible Inſtance in the 
Quarrel between Innocent III. and King John. : 

In this Manner it was that from Principles which might | 
be originally Good, conſider'd in themſelves, ſuch Con- 
ſequences were drawn as tended to erect the Spiritual Juriſ. | 
diction of the Church into a temporal and abſolute Monar. 
chy. Indeed cou'd a Chriſtian help regarding, as his rei 
Maſter, Men who diſpos'd of his Eſtate, his Honour, 
his Life, and his Salvation ? What is more ſtrange, is that 
Chriſtians ſhou'd be ſo far blinded as to admit all theſe 
Principles with all their unlimited Conſequences, and ſuf- 
fer ſuch a Syſtem to be built upon them, as wholly rended 
to enſlave them. It is true, they bethought themſelve, 


though too late, that it was neceſſary to ſet Bounds to the MW © 
abſolute Power the Pope and Clergy aſſum'd and extend 


ed by Degrees over all Things. But they met with ſtrong 
Oppoſition, and a Reſiſtance ſo much greater, as they had 
given them Time to confirm themſelves in their Ulur- 
pations. | 
This is the main Matter of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiltory 
of England, during ſeveral Centuries, and eſpecially du 
ring che four Reigns we are now about. Except a few . 
vents, it contains nothing but Affairs reſulting from ths 
exorbitant Power the Pope and Clergy had aſſum'd. Tie 
ſole Aim of the Councils was to maintain the Privilege 
and Immunities of the Church, that is, of the Cy: 
For theſe Two were generally confounded together. Al 
the Popes Projects tended only to extend their Authoni 
as well over the Laity and Sovereigns themſelves, as cf 
the Clergy. If they have not been able to keep the excth 
five Power they had got in their Hands, it is entire 0f 
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ing to the ill-uſe they made of it; the which caus'd them 
to loſe by Degrees the Regard which was paid to every 
Thing flowing from the Holy See. The bare Facts rela- 
ted in this Hiſtery, concerning the Affair of Thomas Beck- 
, the Depoſing of King John, and the Oppreſſions 
England endur'd from Rome, during the long Reign of 
Henry III, are ſufficient to convince all reaſonable and un- 
prejudiced Perſons of the Cruelty with which the Popes 
exercis'd the Authority, they had been ſuffer'd to graſp. 
What would it be, if we ſhou'd add to theſe Inſtances 
all that was ated on the ſame Score, in the other Chriſtian 
Kingdoms? But to confine my ſelf wholly to what relates 
to England, I ſhall content my ſelf with obſerving, that 
Becker's Affair carried the Pope's Power in England high- 
er than it had ever been, after the World had ſeen a Prince, 
ſo haughty as was Henry II, conſtrain'd to ſtoop to a 
ſhameful Dz/cipline. The Homage which King John 
was forced to do the Pope, finiſh'd the Matter, and 
lifted this Power to 1ts utmoſt Height. From that Time 
the Popes look'd upon England no otherwiſe than as a 
conquer'd Country, with which they did not think them- 
ſelves obliged to keep any Meaſures. This is manifeſt 
throughout the whole Reign of Henry III. 

It muſt be further obſerv'd, that if the Rigour, 
wherewith the Popes treated England, ſerv'd for ſome 
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End the chief Cauſe of the Decay of their Power 
There, when Circumſtances came to be alter'd. As they 
bad a mind to puſh it too far, they made the Engliſh, na- 
turally jealous of their Liberty, defirous to throw off a 
Yoke which was become intolerable. Accordingly when 
a favourable JunQure offer'd, they fail'd not to lay hold of 
it, ſo much the rather as they found themſelves back'd by 
the Clergy, who had felt, no leſs than the People, the Effects 
| of the Pope's Tyranny. This will appear in ſome of the 

tollowing Reigns. In the mean time, we are to conſider 
the Days of John and Henry III, as Thoſe wherein the 
Papal Power was at its utmoſt Height in England, and, if 
| miſtake not, in moſt other Kingdoms in Europe. I 
88 might 


Time to keep the Kingdom in Subjection, it prov'd in the 
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might maintain what I advance by numberleſs Proofs, if 

what has been already ſaid did not appear to me ſufficient, 

They who have a Mind to ſee a more particular Account 

of the unjuſt and violent Proceedings of the Court of 

Rome with Reſpect to England during the Reign of Johr 

and Henry III, may for their Satisfaction conſult the Hi. 

ſtory of Matthew Paris, who treats of them at large. It 

is true indeed that Endeavours have been us'd to deſtroy 

the Credit of this Author: But Men of Senſe don't 

look upon, as an Evidence of Unfaithfulneſs, bare Alle- 
gat ions without Proofs. 

Conteſsa- The frequent Conteſts about the Elections of Biſhops 

bout Eleft- and Abbots, make alſo a conſiderable Article of the Af- 

- Hs. fairs of the Church. But as I have had Occaſion to ſpeak 

of them ſeveral Times, it will be needleſs to enlarge any 

further upon that Subject. It will ſuffice to point out in 

general what ſerv'd for a Foundation to theſe Diſputes, 

As to the See of Canterbury, the Monks of St. Auguſtin's 

affirm'd that the Right x, electing the Archbiſbops be- 

long'd to them excluſive of all others. But the Suffragar 

Biſhops of that See maintain'd, that they had an equal 

Right with the Mon. On the other Side, the Court wou'd 

not willingly ſuffer that any one ſhou'd be promoted to 

the Archiepiſcopal Dignity, but whom they approv'd of. 

So that directly or indirectly, the Court had all along: 

great Hand in the Elections. Theſe ſeveral Intereſts were 

the Occaſion that hardly cou'd an Archbiſhop be choſen 

without ſome Conteſt. One while becauſe the Monk 

elected without conſulting the Suffragan-Biſhops, another 

while becauſe the Biſhops made a different Choice from 

that of the Monks. Sometimes the Mons themſelves 

made a double Election, and ſometimes it happen'd that 

the Prelate not being agreeable to the King, cou'd not ob- 

rain his Confirmation. The Court of Rome reap'd great 

Benefit from theſe Controverſies, ſince to her was refer d 

the Deciſion of them. Upon theſe Occaſions the Popts 

laid it down for a ſteady Rule to declare in Favour of him 

who appear'd the beſt affected to the Holy See. Olter- 


times by the Fulneſs of their 4poſtolical Power, they 
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zul d the Elections made with unanimous Conſent, and 
caus d ſuch as they were pleas'd to nominate to be elected. 
Of this we meet with ſeveral Inſtances in the Hiſtory of 
England. 

Theſe Diſſentions were almoſt as prevalent in the Electi- 
ons of other Biſhops and Abbots. The Court had all 
long among thoſe that had a Right to vote, a Party, 
which generally carried it from the others. Ar leaſt, the 
Party was ſtrong enough to hinder the Election of ſuch as 
were diſagreeable ro the King. Whatever happen'd, they 
rzis'd Diſputes Which were referr'd ro the Pope's Deci- 
fon. Then it was that the King made uſe of ſuch means 
with the Pope as ſeldom fail'd of Succeſs. Inſtances of 
this frequently occur in the Hiſtory of the Church of Eng- 
land. Bur it is ſufficient ro have made here theſe few Re- 
marks, without ſtay ing to ſay any thing more on this 
Head. 

The Immunities which the Court of Rome veiy often 
granted to Churches and Monaſteries to the Prejudice of 
the Biſhops, were moreover a fertile Source of Diſputes. 
Theſe Immunities regarded either the Viſitation of the Re- 
ligious Houſes, or the Elections of the Abbots, or the 
Diſpen ation to ſome Biſhops not to be preſent at the 
Councils, All theſe Articles produced an lte Number 
of Suits, the Benefit of which accrued to the Pope, who, 
under this Pretence, commanded the Parties to repair to 
Rome to defend their reſpective Rights. When once 
they were there, they never ſaw an End to their Suits, un- 
leſs by Preſents they found means to procure Di'patch ; 
and He that gave moſt generally came off beſt. Of this 
'twou'd be no hard Matter to give ſeveral Inſtances. But 
there is no Occaſion to ſtay to prove a Fact ſo well known 
and averr'd. I ſhall now proceed to the Councils that 
were held during the four Reæigns we are ſpeaking of. 
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might maintain what I advance by numberleſs Proofs, if 
what has been already ſaid did not appear to me ſufficient, 
They who have a Mind to ſee a more particular Account 
of the unjuſt and violent Proceedings of the Court of 
Rome with Reſpect to England during the Reign of 7 
and Henry III, may for their Satisfaction conſult the Hi. 
ſtory of Matthew Paris, who treats of them at large. It 
is true indeed that Endeavours have been us'd to Teſt 
the Credit of this Author: But Men of Senſe don't 
look upon, as an Evidence of Unfaithfulneſs, bare Alle. 
gations without Proofs. 

Conteſts a- The frequent Conteſts about the Elections of Biſhops 

bout Elect. and Abbots, make alſo a conſiderable Article of the Af- 

oe. fairs of the Church. But as I have had Occaſion to ff 
of them ſeveral Times, it will be needleſs to enlarge any 
further upon that Subject. It will ſuffice to point out in 
general what ſerv'd for a Foundation to theſe Diſputes, 
As to the See of Canterbury, the Monks of St. Auguſtin; 
affirm'd that the Right of electing the Archbiſbops be- 
long'd to them excluſive of all others. But the Suffragar 
Biſhops of that See maintain'd, that they had an equal 
Right with the Monis. On the other Side, the Court wou'd 
not willingly ſuffer that any one ſhou'd be promoted to 
the Archiepiſcopal Dignity, but whom they approv'd ol. 
So that directly or indirectly, the Court had all along: 
great Hand in the Elections. Theſe ſeveral Intereſts were 
the Occafion that hardly cou'd an Archbiſhop be choſen 
without ſome Conteſt. One while becauſe the Monks 
elected without conſulting the Suffragan-Biſhops, another 
while becauſe the Biſhops made a different Choice from 
that of the Monks. Sometimes the Monbs themſelves 
made a double Election, and ſometimes it happen'd that 
the Prelate not being agreeable to the King, cou'd not ob- 
tain his Confirmation. The Court of Rome reap'd great 
Benefit from theſe Controverſies, ſince to her was referr'd 
the Deciſion of them. Upon theſe Occaſions the Popts 
laid it down for a ſteady Rule to declare in Favour of him 
who appear'd the beſt affected to the Holy See. Olte- 
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Theſe Diſſentions were almoſt as prevalent in the Electi- 
ons of other Biſhops and Abbots. The Court had all 
long among thoſe that had a Right to vote, a Party, 
which generally carried it from the others. At leaſt, the 
Party was ſtrong enough to hinder the Election of ſuch as 
were diſagreeable to the King. Whatever happen'd, they 
nis'd Diſputes Which were referr'd to the Pope's Deci- 
fon. Then it was that the King made uſe of ſuch means 
with the Pope as ſeldom fail'd of Succeſs. Inſtances of 
this frequently occur in the Hiſtory of the Church of Eng- 
land, Bur it is ſufficient ro have made here theſe few Re- 
marks, without ſtay ing to ſay any thing more on this 
Head. 

The Immunities which the Court of Rome very often 
granted to Churches and Monaſteries to the Prejudice of 
the Biſhops, were moreover a fertile Source of Diſputes. 
Theſe Immunities regarded either the Viſitation of the Re- 
ligiens Houſes, or the Elections of the Abbots, or the 
Diſpen.ation to ſome Biſhops not to be preſent at the 
Councils, All theſe Articles produced an nie Number 
of Smits, the Benefit of which accrued to the Pope, who, 
under this Pretence, commanded the Parties to repair to 
Rome to defend their reſpective Rights. When once 
they were there, they never ſaw an End to their Suits, un- 
leſs by Preſents they found means to procure Diſpatch; 
and He that gave moſt generally came off beſt. Of this 
'twou'd be no hard Matter to give ſeveral Inſtances. But 
there is no Occaſion to ſtay to prove a Fact ſo well known 
and averr'd. I ſhall now proceed to the Councils that 
were held during the four Reigns we are ſpeaking of, 
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COUNCTEL ehe 
Reign of HENRYIL | 


a Mixt N the Year 1155, being the Firſt of Henry II, a mixt 
Council. Council was held at London, conſiſting of Biſhops and 
Barons, wherein were debated ſeverel Affairs relating to 
the Church and State. I take Notice of this Aſſembly 
on purpoſe to make appear that the Uſe of theſe Sort of 
mixt Councils was not yet entirely aboliſh'd, , 
Council In 1166 a Synod was held which appeal'd to the Pope, 
againſ® from the Excommunication denounced by Thomas Becket z- 
Becket. gainſt thoſe that obſcrv'd the Conſtitutions of Clarendon. | 
Council The ſeme Year, according to Dr. Hody, but fix Years | 
of Oxford ſooner according to Selman, and according to others four 
3 2 2 only, Henry II order'd a Council to meet at Oxford, to 
inquire into the Tenentsot certain Heretichs call'd Publi- 
cans, of whom I have already ſpoken in the Reign of that | 
Prince. It is very probable they were Diſciples of the 
Maldenſes, who began then to appear. When they were 
ask d, in the Council, who they were, they anſwer'd they 
were Chriftians and Followers of the Doctrine of the 
Apoltles. After this, being interrogated concerning thc 
Articles of the Creed, their Replies were very Orthodox 
as to the Points of the Trinity and Incarnation. But il 
we may believe William of Newbury, they rejected Bup- 
tiſm, the Euchariſt, Marriage, and the Communion of 
Saints, They ſhow'd a great dealof Modeſty and Meck- 
neſs in their whole Behaviour. When they were 
threaten'd with Death, in order to oblige them to te- 
nounce their Texents, they were contented with replying, 
that Bleſſed are they that ſuffer for Righteouſneſs Sake, Th 
Council, finding there was no prevailing upon them, put 
them into the Hands of the Secular Magiſtrates. Un- 
luckily for them; for the King, being then at Variance with 
the Pope, was afraid of giving him a Handle againſt * 
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if he ſhou'd ſpare them. Upon this Account he treated 
them more ſeverely than he wou'd have done at any other 
time. After he had order'd them to be branded with a 
hot Iron, he forbad under great Penalties all Perſons to 
give them the leaſt Relief. They ſuffer'd this hard Treat- 
ment very chearfully, and as they cou'd meet with no 
Aſſiſtance either to ſtay in the Kingdom or to go from 
thence, they all miſerably periſh'd. This is all the Hiſ- 
torians have related concerning theſe pretended Hereticks, 
without acquainting us with the Reaſon why they gave 
them the Name of Pablicans. I obſerv'd that it is very 
likely they were Diſciples of the Maldenſes, becauſe of 
their Orthodoxy about the Trinity and Incarnation of the 
Son of God, their Patience, and the Anſwer they made 
the Council that they follow'd the Doctrine of the Apoſtles, 
for that was preciſely the Language of the Valdenſes. It 
is true, we can't trace the Walden/es in the Tenents attributed 
to them concerning Baptiſm, the Euchariſt, Marriage, 
and che Communion of Saints. But it is not impoſſible but 
that the Hiſtorians who have mention'd them, may have 
miſrepreſented their Doctrine. Perhaps they did not be- 


| lieve Tranſubſtantiation, and refuſing to communicate 


with ſuch as did believe it, it was infer'd that they rejected 
the Euchariſt and Communion of Saints. As for Baptiſm, 
perhaps they wou'd, with the Maldenſes, have it ſtript of 
all the Ceremonies tack'd to it ſince its Inſtitution. In 
fine, it may be they denied Marriage to be a Sacrament, 
and on that account were accus'd of rejecting it. How- 
ever this be, they wou'd not be the firſt, to whom have 
been aſcrib'd Doctrines little agreeable to their real Senti- 
ments, by forced Conſequences, as it is eaſy to make ap- 
pear from the Hiſtory of the MHaldenſes and 1 *. 

What 


* The Hellen ſes publiſh'd the Articles of their Faith, which they 
dedicated to the French King, who was then perſecuting them. 
The Monks wou'd have conceal'd their Doctrines, but they came 
to light partly by the Quarrels of the Vapi/ts among themlelves, and 
partly by the taking of Afonthrun in 1585, by the Mareſchal d- 
Leſdeguieres, aProteſtant, who ſav'd the Records of the Pertecuti- 
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Wh hat I have been ſaying on this Head is however no more 
than Conjecture. But it is plauſible enough, to make one 
ſtand amaz'd at the Raſhnels of ſome Proteſtant Authors, 
who upon the bare Credit of Neubrigenſis the Monk and 
ſome others of the ſame Order, have given theſe pretend- 
ed Hereticks ſo little Quarter. 


Gervaſe in his Chronicle ſpeaks of another Council con- ; 
ven'd by Heary II, wherein he ſays that this Prince caus'd | 
the Biſhops to ſwear that they wou'd obey his Orders be- 


fore he had inform'd them what they were. He adds, 


that in purſuance of this Oath he wou'd have oblig'd | 


them to withdraw their Obedience from Alexander III. 
and own the Ant ipope: but that the Prelates flatly reſus'd 
it. It ſeems that Gervaſe, who was a Monk of St. Au- 
2 and Cotemporary with Becket, ſhou'd have perfect 


biſhop had with the King. But as he is extremely par- 
tial in favour of Becker, and as beſides no other Hiſtorian 
ſpeakes of this Council, one can hardly queſtion but that 
it is a mere Fiction. The only Foundation for it is the 
Step Henry made in writing to the Archbiſhop of Cologe, 
as has been {aid in the Hiſtory of his Reign, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve here by the way, that certain Modern Hiſtorians, re- 
lying too much on the Authority of Gervaſe who was 
Becket's Creature, have taken him too raſhly for Guide in 
their Account of this Quarrel, Hence they have been 
led to give their Relation a Turn favorable to the Arch- 
biſhop, and to inſinuate as if the King unjuſtly perſecuted 
him. This join'd to what I remark'd in the Inſtance 2 
bove mention'd, ſhews how eafily the Writers of Hiſtory 
{ſuffer themſelves to be drawn inſenſibly into the Notions 
or Prejudices of thoſe that have writ before them. 


Ia 


ons, found in that Place, when the Monks deſign'd to have burnt 
them, becauſe they not only contain'd an account of the Cruelties 
againſt the Waldepſes, but prov'd that their Doctrine was the ſame 
with Ours. This makes Rapin's Conjecture the more probable, 
and jhou'd be a Caution to Proteſtant Writers not to condemn too 
hallily for Heret ichs all thatare repreſented as ſuch by the Monks. 
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In 1175 Richard Archbiſhop of Canterbury conven'd 

n Meſtminſter a Nationl Synod, wherein he caus'd to be 

recited ſome Canons which he himſelf had drawn up. 

They, almoſt all of them, relate to Eccleſiaſtica! Dijci- 

pline, and the Celibacy of the Prieſts, which was not yet 
W thoroughly eſtabliſh'd. Roger Archbiſhop of York was 
vt preſent at this Sud; but {ent ſome Proxies, who made 
boteſtations in his Name again{t three things wherein he 
thought himſelf aggriev'd. Firſt, he complain'd of be- 
ng denied the Privilege of having the Croſs carried before 
lim in the Province of Canterbury. In the ſecond Place, 
he complain'd that the Bithopricks of Lincoln, Cheſter, 
Warcefter [and Hereford | were unjuſtly taken from the 
luriſdiction of the See of Jork. His third Grievance 
ws on account of an Excommunication pronounced by 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury againſt ſome Clergymen 
of St. Oſwald's in Gloceſter. Hence it is evident, that 
the old Diſputes between the two Metropolitans were all 
dong kept on foot, maugre the Care that had been taken 
to put an End to them, in the Reign of Henry J. 

What paſs'd the next Year 1176 in a Synod held by 
Huguccio the Pope's Legate, is a further Evidence of 
ths Matter, The Archbiſhop of York, having a Mind 
to fit on the Right-hand of the Legate, the Domeſticks 
of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury fell upon him, drag'd 
bim from thence, and trampled upon him with their Feet. 
This Accident caus'd the Synod to break up, and was fol- 
bd by a long Proceſs which occaſion'd the two Me- 
tropolitans to carry to the Court of Rome ſeveral Appeals, 
rom whence ſhe reap'd great Advantage. 

In the Year 1183, the Pope having defir'd Henry II 
to obtain for him a Subſidy from the Clergy, to enable him 
to carry on the War againſt the Emperor, the King aſ- 
ſembled the Prelates to acquaint them with the Pope's De- 


mand. The Clergy not daring to refuſe the Aid the Pon- fear of 
tiff requir'd, and on the other hand, dreading it might be Conſe- 


made a Precedent to the Prejudice of the Liberties of the 
Church of England, us'd this Expedient to content him. 


| by entreated the King to give the Pope what he ſhou'd 
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judge reaſonable, promiſing to repay him whatever hel | 
ſhou'd advance. © 
Synod at In this Reign two Councils were held in Ireland, thel fo 
—_— firſt of which was conveen'd at Armagh, preſently aſtet !t 
en the firſt Conqueſts of the Engliſh. It was decreed in this nc 
Synod, that all the Engliſh Slaves ſhou'd be enfranchisd, n. 
the Prelates being per{waded that the Calamities which n 
began to afflict their Iſland, proceeded from the ri * 
detaining in Slavery Men who were Chriſtians as well 384 T 


themſelves. Beſides, they conſider'd that they gave En- 0 

| couragement to Pyrates, by affording them an Gpportu Cl 
Anotherat nity of ſelling Slaves in Ireland. The other Syn wlll th: 
Calnel. held at Caſe! in order to put the Church of IrelanM "i 
upon the fame Foot with the Church of England; that ll 

is to ſay, to reduce the Iriſh Clergy under the Pope's util 0 

diction, purſuant to the King's Promiſe when he demand tte 

xl Coun- ed the Conſent of Adrian IV to make that Conqueſt, MW * 
citof LUC Before I finiſh what relates to the Councils held in ti not 


88 Reign of Henry II, I ſhall add a word concerning tht 
XIth Council of Lateran conveen'd at Rowe by Alexand 

III. There were only three Exgliſh Biſhop * who went 

Hoved. to the Council: for, according to the Teſtimony of | 
2. 352. ger de Hoveden, it was one of the Privileges of the Chr 
of England, not to be obliged to ſend more than tou 

Biſhops to Councils held at Rome. The Albigenſes wen 
excommunicated in this Council and all Chriſtians ver 

Gy forbidden to keep any Correſpondence wit 

chem. 

One of the Canons prohibited on Pain of Excommu 

cation to promiſe Benefices before a Vacancy. But til 
Prohibition took place only with regard to Patrons, 

not with reſpect to the Popes, who broke it continual 

by Means of Proviſions, which, in ſpite of this C 


they made frequent uſe of, | | 


* Hovelcn names four who were preſent at the Council, ® 
Hugh Biſhop of Durham, John of Norwich, Robert of Her!" 
and Reginald of Bath. The Abbots were more numerous.“ 
#:;veden, p. 332, anno 1179. J 
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It was reſolv'd moreover in this ſame Council to cale the 
vaſt Expence Churches and Religions Howſes were liable to 
ſor the Entertainment of the Viſitors, and their Train. 
[t was decreed that in Viſitations an Archbiſhop ſhou'd 
dot have in his Retinue more than Fifty Horſe, a Biſhop 
norethan Thirty, a Legate more than Twenty-five, and 
mn Archdeacon more than Seven. A great Reformation 
truly, which plainly ſhews the Moderation of the Council. 
The Charges the Abbies and Churches were at upon this 
Occaſion were call'd Procarations, doubtleſs becauſe the 
Churches were oblig'd to procure what was neceſſary for 
the Entertainment of the Viſitors. In Proceſs of time 
this was turn'd into a certain Sum of Money, which kept 
ll along the Name of Procurations, and became a fertile 
dource of Oppreſſions, which the Nuntio's and Legates made 
the Churches endure on this Pretence. Tiltings and Tour- 
mments were like wile forbidden; bur this Prohibition was 
not capable of aboliſhing them. 


ai the 
Reign of KIC HAND]. 


N 1189, Baldwin Archbiſhop of Canterbury having Synod in 
put the Lands of Prince John under an Interdict on {4v0%r of 
count of his Marriage with Aviſa of Gloceſter his Re- ed 
lation, he had appeal'd to the Pope from this Procedure. 1 
Upon which the Pope ſent into England a Legate, one 
John d Anagnia, who call'd a Synod, wherein the Proceed- 
ings of the Archbiſhop were made Void and the Inter- 

dict taken off. After which, the Pope confirm'd the 
Marrisge by his Authority. Notwithſtanding this de- 

live Sentence, the Marriage was annull'd ſeveral Years 
after on the ſcore of Kindred, and by the fame Authori- 


I) li things being eaſy ro thoſe that are inveſted with 
as Abſolute Power. | 


The 
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The ſame Baldwin being about to attend Richard to 
the Holy-Land, conven'd a Synod, wherein he declar'd that 
he left the Adminiftration of the Affairs of the Province 
of Canterbury tothe Biſhop of London, and of his Dioceſe 
in particular to the Biſhop of Rocheſter. 

During the Abſence of the two Archbiſhops, one of 
whom was in the Eaſt, the other in Normandy, the Bi. 
ſhop of EH, Regent of the Kingdom, and Legate of the 
Pope, conven'd two Synods, one at Gloceſter, and another 
at Weſtminier. But nothing of Moment was tranſacted, 
his Aim in aſſembling them being only to ſhew his Gran- 
dure. 
Baldwin dying at Acres, as ſoon as the News reach'd| 
England. the Biſhop of London ſent an Inhibition to the 
Monks of St. Aguſtin, forbidding them to proceed toan 
Election of an Archbiſhop, without the Conſent of the 
Suffragan- Biſhops. Some time after the Suffragans being 
met at Canterbury, the Monks came into their Aſſembly, 
and declar'd they had elected the Biſhop of Bath. Ar the 
ſame inſtant they took and placed him on the frchiepiſce- 


Death of the Prelate elect, which fell out quickly atter, 
put an End to the Difference. 

In 1193, Richard ſent from Paleſtine a Letter to the 
Suffragan Biſhops of Canterbury; Ordering them to 
proceed to the Election of an Archbiſhop, jointly with 
the Monks of St. Auguſtin. Purſuant to this Order: 
Sort of Synod was held, wherein was elected Huber 
Walters, waom the King had ſtrongly recommended. Two 
Years after, the ſame Hubert, being made Legate, con 
veen'd in the Cathedral of ork, a National Synod, where 
in ſeveral Canons were made, among which two only at 
ſerve Notice. By the IIId Prieſts are forbidden to tal 
Money for ſaying aſi, The Vth expreſſly foro 
Deacons to adminiſter the Sacraments of Baptiſm and ti 
Exchariſt, unleſs in Caſes of Neceſſity. 


COUNCI! 
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Reign of King TON. 


N the Year 1200 Archbiſhop Hubert held a national Syd, held 

Synod at Weſtminſter, notwithſtanding the King's Prohi- 2 
bition, the which is remarked by Hiſtorians as the firſt 7, King's 
Uſurpation of this Nature. Several Canons were made in Prohibiti- 
this Synod, the Chief of which are theſe. on. 

The Iſt cegulates the Pronunciation of Divine Ser— 
vice, in order to prevent the reading the Prayers either too 
ſlow or too faſt. 

The IId forbids the conſecrating the Euchariſt more 
than once ina day, without urgent Neceſſity. 

The XIth declares againſt clandeſtine Marriages, and 
forbids married Perſons to travel beyond Sea without pub- 
liſhing their mutual Conſent. 

In 1206, the Pope having a Mind to levy in England Syned 
an extraordinary Romeſcor or Peter-Pence, the Biſhops which re- 
met in a Syuod to debate upon the Matter. But the King f you 3 
having ſent them word to proceed no further, they broke Pope. 
up without coming to any Reſolution. And indeed, Pe- 
ter- Pence, not concerning the Clergy any more than the 
Reſt of the Nation, it belong'd not to them to determine 
whether it was to be paid or not. Nevertheleſs, ſhort] 
after, a Legate one Florent inus call'd another Synod at Read. 
ing upon the ſame Account; and as if the Clergy had been 
the Occaſion of the King's Refuſal, he extorted from 
them a Subſidy, in lieu of the extraordinary Romeſcot the 
Pope had demanded. 

I paſs over in Silence ſeveral Councils which were call'd 
purely co regulate the Reſtitution which the King was to 
make the Eccleſiaſtichs, after his Reconciliation to the Pope, 
having ſpoken of them eliewhere. 


Vor. III. Uuu During 
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X11Coun- During the Reign of King John, Pope Innocent III, 
cit of Late conven'd the Mh Council of Lateran, at which were 
M. Paris preſent four hundred and twelve Biſhops *. There were 
paſs'd ſeventy Canons, which according to the Report of 
Hiſtorians, were not very agreeable to the Prelates by whoſe 
Authority they were made. This gave Occaſion to q ? 
M. DuPin. famous Modern to conjecture, that the Pope had drawn up 
theſe Canons himſelt, and that they were read before the 
Council, whoſe Silence was taken for Approbation. This 
was an Artifice which began to be practis'd, in order to 
aſs in Councils whatever the Pope had a Mind to. The 
Preſident order'd the Canons ready drawn up to be read, | 
and the Prelates perceiving by that, it was not intended | 
they ſhou'd be debated, none of them durſt be the firſt | 
to oppoſe them. In proceſs of time, this Expedient was 
frequently made uſe of, and rhe Council of Vienna which | 
was held in 13 12, and wherein the Order of the Kaights- 
Templars was aboliſh'd, will furniſh us with a remarkable 

Inſtance. Sor Ss | 
To return to the Council of Lateran, ſince the Church, 
England as a Member of the Catholick Church was no leſs 
concern'd than the other Churches in the Canons made there, 
it will not be perhaps foreign to the Purpole to ſay ſome- 
thing of it. But however, ro avoid Prolixity, it will be 
ſufficient to take Notice of three Canons which ſeem re- 

markable above the reſt. Wy 

Canonsof The Iſt eſtabliſhes in expreſs Terms the Doctrine of 
the Late- Jyanſubſtantiation. | „ 6 
4 , Ihe IIId imports, that the ſecular Powers ſhall be re- 
- queſted, ſollicited, and, if need be, compell'd by Eccle- 
ſaſtical Cenſures to take an Oath to uſe their utmoſt Endes- 
vours to exterminate all Heretichs out of their Territories. 
That for the future, all Perſons without Exception 
ſhall be obliged to ſwear the ſame Oath, upon their being 
promoted to any Dignity Spiritual or Temporal. And if 
any Temporal Lord refuſes to purge his Dominions of He- 
reticks, after having been admoniſh'd ſo to do, he ſhall be 
- N excom- 
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Among whom was Langton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
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excommunicated by the Metropolitan and his Suffragans. 
And in caſe he contemns the Cenſures of the Church, and 
retuſes to make Satistaction within a Year, the Pope ſhall 
declare his Subjects and Vaſſals abſolv'd from their Oath of 
Allegiance, and at the fame Time, ſhall invite the Catho- 
lich Princes to ſeize his Country, ſaving to the Sovereign 
of the Fee, if there is any, his Rights; upon Condition 
that the ſaid Sovereign ſhall do nothing to obſtruct the 
Execution of the Canon. 

It is difficult to read this Decree without being ſurpris'd, 
that Biſhops ſhou'd aſſume a Right to deprive Sovereign 
Princes of their Dominions; as if in Fact Jeſus Chriſt 
had, in clear and preciſe Terms, inveſted them with tuch 
a Power. They might be allow'd a Right to exhort, to 
requeſt, to ſollicite Princes to purge their Territories of 
Hereticks, Let us allow them further, 1f you pleaſe, 
Power to excommunicate theſe fame Princes, under Colour 
of their being, as Members of the Church, liable to Eccle- 
fraſtical Cenſures, as well as their Subjects. But that Bi- 
ſhops may extend their Authority ſo far as to decree tem- 
poral Puniſhments, and to deprive Princes, or even private 
Perſons, of their Property, is what can't be granted 
them, without giving up to them at the ſame time the tem- 
poral Sovereignty ofthe whole Chriſtian World. To what 
Purpoſe then, will ſome ſay, is Excommunication, if the 
Perſons excommunicated happen to contemn it? I know 
not, God alone will be Judge in this Cafe in the other 
Life. But this is what contented not the Clergy, and 
much leſs the Popes who wou'd be reſpected, feared, 
obeyed, in this Life: For this was the ſole End of all 
their Excommunications. And indeed to this temporal Pu- 
niſhments were abſolutely neceſſary, ſpiritual ones not 
producing their Effect but in the next World, in regard 
of which they were little concern'd about what might 
happen there. Thanks be ro God, the Generality of 
Chriſtians follow at preſent another Sort of Diviaiiy. Ac- 
cordingly we fee that the Excommunications of Princes are 
much leſs frequent, becauſe People's Eyes are open'd, and 
they don't think themſclves oblig'd ro renounce their A- 
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legiance to their Sovereigns, in Compliance to the Pope's 
Pleaſure. Ir may be further obſerv'd on this Decree, that 
although it ſeem'd to be levell'd only againſt the Earl of 
Tolouſe and the other Protectors of the Albigenſes, yet the 
Conlequences reach'd all Chriſtian Princes in general. 
And indeed from this Principle naturally flow'd the unli. 
mited Authority of the Roman Pontiff, which was but too 
often exerted. 

The lait Canon of the Council of Lateran, that I de- 
ſign to take Notice of, is the XIVth. By this Canon it is 
decreed that the Prieſts, who give themſelves up to De- 
bauchery in Countries where Marriage 1s allow'd them, 
ſhou'd be more ſeverely puniſh'd than Thoſe who live in 
Places where they are oblig'd to Celibacy. From hence it 
may be inferr'd that the Celibacy of the Clergy was not yet 
unanimouſly eſtabliſh'd. 


7 


F 
Reign of HENRY, III. 


Shall not take upon me to ſpeak of all the Comncils 
held in the long Reign of Henry III. becaule they 
were, for the molt Part, conven'd only to furniſh the 
Popes with Money, or to countenance their Exactions; 
I ſhall content my ſelf with pitching upon ſuch as had a 
more immediate Relation to religious Matters, or wherein 

{ome Thing remarkable was tranſacted. 
Syned at In 1222, Cardinal Langton conven'd, in the Cathe- 
Canterbu- dral of Canterbary, a provincial Synod, wherein three Men 
ry, where- were condemn'd and deliver'd over to the ſecular Arm. 
end my; The firſt pretended himſelf to be Jeſus Chriſt, and 
| zhree Per- ſhew'd on his Body the five Wounds of our Saviour. 
| ſons, The ſecond was a Hermaphrodite who accompanyed that 
Impoſtor. The third was a Deacon, who in order to mar- 
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ya Fewiſh Woman with whom he was in Love, had cir- 
wncis'd himſelf X. 


In 1225 the ſame Prelate held a Symod, wherein was Synod a- 


mide a Canon confirming the Prohibition of the Marriage 
of Prieſts. This leaves room to preſume that there were 
fill in England, Prieſts who ſtood their Ground againſt 


former Prohibitions. 


j that there was a Deſign to oppoſe the Canons which he 
you'd have paſs'd againſt Pluralities, he obtain'd of the 
king a Guard of two hundred Men. As ſoon as the 
rchtes had taken their Places, he order'd certain Canons to 
e read which he had brought from Nome ready prepar'd, 
cording to the new Method. When the Canon againſt 
Pluraliſts came to be read, Walter de Cantilupe Biſhop of 
lixcheſter, and ſome other Prelates, ſtrenuouſly oppos'd 
and even proteſted againſt it. This Oppoſition ob- 
gd the Legate to declare that the Canon thou'd not be in 
orce but during the Time of his Legateſbip. However 
bad no ſooner got it paſs'd upon that Condition, but 
| Ecclefiaſtick in the Legate's Retinue read aloud a De- 
tral Epiſtle of the Pepe's, by which it was ordain'd that 
Is Canon ſhou'd be perpetually binding. 
The IId ſtates the Number of the Sacraments, and 
kons them ſeven . 
The IIId, fixes the Eves of Eaſter and Whitſunday for 
Adminiſtration of Baptiſin, and as ſome People ſcru- 
d to baptize their Children on theſe Days, their Scru- 
were condemn'd. 
ſhe XXIId enjoins the Clergy to reſide on their Be- 
tz, at leaſt the beſt Part of the Year. This Canon 
abſolutely neceſſary at that Time. As the Pope diſ- 
Kd with the Reſidence of the /ralians, who were in 


Poſſe ſſion 


He was tied to a Stake and burnt, whereas the npoſtor was 
emn dto perpetual Impriſonment, and to be fed with nothing 
bread and Water. T. Wikes. | 
Namely, Baptiſm, Confirmation, Penance, the Eucharift, Ex- 
Unition, Matrimony, and Orders, 


gainſi the 
Marriage 
of Prieſts, 


In 12375 Otho the Pope's Legate conven'd a rational Council as 
(ncil at London in St. Paul's Church. As he was ſenſi- &. Pauls. 
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Synods at 
Reading 
and Nor- 
thampton. 


Council at 
St. Paul's. 


Conſtituti- 


ensbrought niſter Baptiſm in Caſe of Neceſſity. 


from 
Rome. 


fore in 241, as Rapin himſelf has related inthe Reign of #7 
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Poſſeſſion of Abundance of Benefices in England, if the 
Engliſh had not been oblig'd to reſide, the Churches woy'g 
have been quite deſerted. 

In 1239, was held at London a Council, which flatly te- 
fus'd the Legare the Money he demanded to defray the 
Expences of his Legateſhip. 

The next Ycar, the lame Legate aſſembled another H. 
nod, in which he demanded for the Pope, the fitth Pint 
of the Revenues of the Clergy; but he cou'd ny 

revail. 

All the Reſt of the Councils which were aſſembled from! 
1240 to 1264, were conven'd upon no other Accoun 
but to demand Subſidies of the Clergy. 

During the Barons Wars, were allembled two Council 
The firſt at Reading, wherein was confirm'd the Appel 


brought in by the Barons, from the Proceedings of the 


Legate then at Bologne. In the ſecond which was held x 50 
Northampton in 1266, Otho * the Legate excommunic- f 
ted all Clergymen engaged in the Earl of Leicefer . 


Party. 

In 1268 the ſame Legate * conven'd in St. Pauls 4 
London a national Council, wherein were publiſh'd certi 
Conſtitutious which had been brought from Rome, an 
ſome whereof are {till Part of the Cauon-Law of the En 
liſh Church. As ſeveral of theſe Conſtitutions tended t 
leſſen the Power and Juriſdiction of the Biſhops, ſro 
Oppoſition was made againſt them, which oblig'd ti 
Legate to prorogue the Aſſembly till next Day. He het 
how to make ſo good ule of this ſhort Adjournment, th 
having gain'd in this Interval, either by Promiles 0 
Threats, ſuch as had appear'd the moſt averle, on ti 
Morrow he met with no further Oppoſition. This 
the Method of holding Councils in thoſe Days. | 

The Iſt of theſe Conſtitutions allows Laymen to an 


The IId forbids Prieſts to take Money for adminiſtn 
the Sacraments, and preſcribes theſe Words to be m 


Not Otho, but Othobon, Ortho having left England long 
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uſe of in giving Abſolution: 7 abſolve thee from all thy ; 
Sins ; or, By the Authority committed unto me, I abſolve | 
thee, &c. Hence it may be inferr'd that there were ſtill 
ſome Prieſts who made a Scruple to pronounce the Abſo- 
ytion in a direct Manner, and were contented with a bare 
Dechration. 
The IXth enjoins Reſidence to Clergymen. 
The XIIIth confirms the Privilege of Sanctuary to 1 
Charches. 1 
The XIVrth ordains the ſolemnizing of Marriage in 1 
Publick. q 
The XXth is againſt thoſe that pretend to give a | 
Compenſation 1n lieu of the Penance enjoin'd them. 
The XXIIId provides againſt alienating any Part of 
the Tythes from the Parochial Clergy. This Conſtitu- 
tion regarded chiefly the Mone, to whom ſuch Aliena- 
tions were daily appropriated. 
The XXXth is againſt Pluraliſts. 
The XXXIſt forbids the giving Benefices in Commen- Original of | 
dm, and declares all Benefices, held in that Manner, va- Commen- | 
cant, This Cuſtom, which was become much in vogue, dam's. | 
ow'd its Original to the Perſecutions ro which the 
Church was expos'd, whilſt the Northern Nations broke 
In upon the Heſtern Empire; when by the Fury of the 
Vars, the Prieſts and Biſhops themſelves were fain to ab- 
ent themſelves, the principal Prelates of tne Province ap- 
jointed Prieſts to officiate in the vacant Benefices, till the Pa"! Hitt. 
Paftor ſhou'd be able to reſume the Care of his Flock: Y 25 os 
his Cuſtom at length was abus'd in a Manner very wo 
rejudicial to the Church. After Peace was reſtor'd, | 
hey continued however to ſet over the Benefices ſuch 
reſts as were not the true Paſtors, and were ſtil'd Com- 
aatory's, For this Reaſon ſeveral Councils endea- 
our'd to reform this Abuſe, by decreeing that Thoſe who 
eld Benefices in Commendam ſhou'd not receive the 
ots, or officiate as Paſtor above ſix Months. But the | 
pes, pretending to a Power paramount to the Canons, 
ined ro diſpoſe of Benefices in Commendam for 
55 OR The 
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get certain 
Canons 
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The XXXIId Canon decrees that before a Biſhop wa 
conſecrated, ſtrict Enquiry ſhou'd be made whether 4 
held more Livizgs than one without a Diſpenſation, and 
whether the Diſpenſation was authentick and in Form. 

The XXXIVch declares null and void all previouf 
Contracts made between Patrons and Perſons preſented 
to Benefices. 

Theſe are the principal Councils held in England, {ron 
the Beginning of the Reign of Hexry II, to the End of 
that of Henry III, that is, during the Space of ſix ſcore Ven 
After having oblerv'd the Manner of making the Cann 
it will be neccſlary to add another Remark on that Head 
It happen'd very often, that in order to get a Canon pals'd 
which were likely to meet with great Oppoſition, ſever 
very uſeful Things was tack'd to it. This was done te 
the End rhe Oppoſers might he accus'd of being agail 
Regulations of known Uſefulneſs. This Artifice was no 
only practts'd in Councils but likewiſe in Parliaments, whe 


to paſs certain Bill, others of abſolute Neceſſity wer + 
join'd to them. However this Practice has met fon - 
Time to Time with ſuch ſtrong Oppoſition, that it hs tha 
not heen able hitherto to grow into a Cuſtom. * 

What we have obſerv'd in ſome of theſe Comncils, c n 
cerning the Celibacy of the Clergy, is a clear Evidena i C 
that it was not yet univerſally eſtabliſh'd, though t. Bal 
pretended that Anſelm put the finiſhing Stroke to it u <8 
the Reign of Henry IT. This Evidence may be fue e 
ſupporced by Facts. Long after Anſelm, Richard Biſhop ſcei 
ot Lichfield was Son of Robert Biſhop of Cheſter; ag 
which an Hiſtorian remarks, that in thoſe Days, the be ple 


ing Son to a Prieſt was no Obſtruction to Promotions 1 1. 


the Church. The ſame Hiſtorian relates, that the Pe tho 
having complain'd that the Biſhop Elect of Ely had u . 
come to Rome for his Confirmation, the Engliſh Am g 
ſadour merrily replied, the Prelate had a very law ful Ex Ch 
taken from the Holy Scriptures, for he had juſt marriul the 
Wife. We lee alſo in Baronius's Annals that a Legat f , 


by Pope Innocent III. into Poland to eſtabliſh the Cana 
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of the Clergy, did at laſt carry his Point: But that at- 
epting to do the ſame Thing in Bohemia, he was put in 
Danger of his Life. 

There was another Article which was of no leſs Im- 

rtance to the Popes, and which they puſh'd as vigo- 
jouſly as that of Celibacy. This was to give to their Or- 
dinances or Decretals the ſame Authority as to the Canons 
of the Council. In 1150 one Gratian publiſh'd a Col- 
ion of Decrera/s, containing all the Ordinances made by 
the Popes to that Time, that it might ſerve for a Rule in 
the Adminiſtration of Fecleſraſtical ſuſtice. To this Col- 
leftion were added in Time ſeveral Decrees made afterwards, 
in order to compoſe a complete Body of the Canon- Law. 
Raymond ae Pegnofurd, Penitentiary to Gregory IX, was 
order*'d to make this Collection which was intituled. The 
ſecond Part of the Canon-Law, and publiſh'd in 1230. 
He annex'd to it ſome Conſtitutions of the Councils, and 
ſome Reſolutions of the Doctors, ſince the Year 1250, 
where the Second Part began. This laſt Collection was not 
only a Szpplement to the old Canon-Law, but even alter'd 
it in {everal Articles. For Inſtance, it is determin'd 
that Baſtards ſhou'd not be capable of Eccleſraſtical Pre- 
ſerments without a Diſpenſation from the Pope. By 
this Addition, without a Diſpenſation from the Pope, the 
Court of Rome afſum'd indirectly the Power of favouring 
Baſtards, when She ſhou'd think fit, contrary to the an- 
tient Conſtitutions of the Councils, The Popes cou'd ne- 


6 ver have a better Opportunity to publiſh their Decretals, 
py keing their Power was now at the utmoſt Height. There 


was neither Subject nor Prince that dar'd to oppoſe their 
Pleaſure, and therefore without much Trouble they enact- 
td as a Law whatever they were pleas'd to decree, even 
though directly contrary to the Laws which till then 
had been in force. For Example, as to the Caſe of Ba- 
ſtards, the Laws of England reckon'd, as illegitimate, 
Children born before Marriage, notwithſtanding their Fa- 
thers and Mothers were afterwards married: But the Ca- 
von · Tam decrees the contrary 3 on which occaſion there 
Vor. III. | „ | were 
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Cans. 


Franciſ- 
gans. 


ject of a new Order under the Name of the Predican | 
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were great Conteſts in the Parliament aſſembled at Afertan 
in 1236 *. q 

The Roman Pontiffs were no ſooner become almoſt ab. 
ſolute Monarchs in the Church, but vaſt Numbers of 
Religious Orders ſprang up, which were deſign'd to be as 1 | 
Standing Army to ſupport the Grandure and Power of the | 
Popes. The Council of Lateran, had endeavour'd to 
prevent this Abuſe, by expreſſly 3 the Inſtitu- 
tion of a new Order of Monks. But this did not hinder 
Dominic de Guzman a Spaniard, who had preach'd | 
long while againſt the Albigenſes, from forming the Pro- 


Fryars, of which he petition'd for Pope Innocent's Con- 
firmation. The Pope, on account of the Prohibition of Ml * 
the Lateran Council, made ſome Scruple at firſt of con- 
ſenting to this Eſtabliſhment : But if we may believe the Ml © 
Hiſtorians of this Order, he was advertiz'd by a heavenly Ml © 
Viſion that he cou'd do nothing that wou'd prove mot Ml © 
ſerviceable to the Church. However it was Honorius h 
Succeſſor that confirm'd this new Order by the Name of 
Predicant Fryars, becauſe the Deſign of their Inſtitution © 
was the Preaching againſt Hereticks. They were le- f 
wiſe call'd Dominicans from their Founder, and in Tram F 
acobins, from their firſt Settlement in St. James Street t 
in Paris. The Court of the Inquiſition was put into th ? 
Hands of the Dominicans, which made them famous tori A 
their Cruelties upon Hereticks, of whom that Court i 0 
Judge. They ſettled in England in 13 17, a little after th 
their Inſtitution. th 
The Order of Franciſcans founded by Francis d Af. St 
quickly follow'd that of the Dominicans. Innocent q 5 
| 
tr 


In the Statuts of Merton, Chapter IX, it is declar'd that wit a 
ever is born before Marriage is a Baſtard. Upon this the Biſhops e to 
plied that it was contrary to the Canons of the Church, and wet th 
very urgent with the Barons to conſent that ſuch as were born # 
fore, ſhou'd be Legitimate as well as thoſe born after, Marriage rt 
the Church having decreed it ſo. But the Barons with one Vol ic: 
anſwer'd, That they wou'd nat conſent, that rhe Laws of MF D 

Realm ſhou'd be chang d. 
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nad approv'd of it in 1215, but he had not authentickly 
confirm'd it. It was Honorius III, that eſtabliſn'd it by 
of Bull in 1223, and the next Year this Order ſettled in 
JM E1yland. The Religions who embraced this Rule took, 
1 of Modeſty, the Name of Minors or Minorites, and 
tough in time they were divided into ſeveral Societies, 


i they all acknowledg'd Francis d' Aſſiſi for their Head and 
Founder. By their Rule they were not to preach or take 
,  corfeſſions in any Dioceſe without expreſs Leave from the 
„ bop. Bur this Article was not long obſerv'd by them. 


They repreſented to the Pope, that Chriſtians were 
ſome w hat aſham'd to confeſi themſelves to their own Paſ- 
oF {275 That Many ſcrupled to do it, by Reaſon the Pariſh- 
prieſts themſelves were guilty of the very Sins that were 
conſeſs d to them. In fine, that they had not Diſcretion 
enough to be ſecret. Upon this Foundation, they pe- 
tition d, for this Part of their Rule, a Diſpenſation, which 
was readily granted them. 

Theſe two Orders of Dominicans and Franciſcans had Progreſs of 
acquir'd fo great a Character for Holineſs, among the . 
people, that there were few but what had one of theſe W 
Fryars for Guide and Director. Conſequently, the Alm: 
they receiv d were very conſiderable. They had more- 
over another Advantage, in that, for a long ſpace, almoſt 
all the Popes were choſen out of one or other of thele 
Orders. So that, by their Credit at the Court of Rome, 
they obtain'd very often a Grant of what belong'd to o- 
ther Orders, under colour that it was neceſſary for their 
Subliſtence. On the other hand, they heap'd up immenſe 
Riches, as well by the voluntary Gifts of the Living, as 
by the Legacies and Grants which they extorted from the 
Dying, by making them bclieve that nothing cou'd con- 
tribute more to their eternal Salvation. In the mean time, Rapture 
is thoſe two Orders labour'd with equal Ardour, to attract %errveen 
to themſelves the BenefaRions of the Devont, and as by %. 
that means they were Rivals to one another ; a Jcalouſy 
roſe between them, which quickly broke out into a moſt 
ſcandalous Quarrel, which was not made up without great 
Difficulty, 
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Croſs- In a Council held at Rocheſter in 1244, a new Order of 


bearers 


fave our of Monks, call'd Croſs- Bearers, appear'd and demanded leave 
England, to ſettle in England. Theſe Religions produced 1 Bull Þ 
rom the Pope, importing that they were to be reproach'd # 
by no Body, and giving them Authority to eæcommunij- 
cate all that ſhou'd be fo bold as to break this Privilege. The 
Synod not thinking proper to grant their Petition, they 
were {ent off, on Pretence that the licenſing them was a ? 


direct Breach upon the Canons of the late Council of Lateran, 
I ſhall cloſe this Abſtract of the State of the Engliſb 


Church with ſome Remarks on the molt celebrated Eccle. 


fafticks of thoſe days. 


John de Johannes Sarisbarienſis Native, and not Biſhop, of 
Salisbury. Salisbury, as ſome have affirm'd, was one of the Orm- 
ments ot the Church of Exgland, for his Learning, Po- 
liteneſs, and regular Lite. He was very intimate with A. 
adrian IV, who us'd to complain to him of the Weight | 


of the Papal Crown. However the Ball, which this 


Pope gratified Henry IT with, on account of the Con- 
queſt of Ireland, ſeems to ſhow that he was not one of | 


the moſt ſcrupulous. John de Salisbury, who follow'd 
the Fortune of Thomas Becker, and accompanied him into 
France, procur'd by his Means, the Biſhoprick of Char- 
tres. He wrote the Polycraticon or de Nugis Curialium; 


a Collection of Letters, and ſeveral other Tracts of littl: 


Moment. He died in 1181 or 1182, 
I ſhall ſay nothing here of Thomas Becket or of Stephen 
Langton Archbiſhop of Canterbury, having elſewhere 

{aid enough of them. 

Baldwin Balduin Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who attended 
of Canter- Richard to the Holy-Land, where he died, paſs'd for 
bury. Good Divine. Some of his Works which are ſtill extant 
ſhew that his Reputation was not ill-grounded. Hs 
great Conteſts with the Monks of St. Auguſtin, wid 
were become very inſolent, put him upon founding a & 
ciety of Regular Canons *, juſt by Canterbury“ * 
elign 


* Hoveden ſays, Secular Canons. p. 355. 


* Hackington about half a Mile from Canterbury. He - 
Pio. 
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deſign to transfer to them the Privileges of the Monaſtery 

ol St. Auguſtin. But the Monks, perceiving his Intent 
na time, made ſuch Intereſt at the Court of Rome, that 

che Archbiſhop was conſtrain'd to deſiſt from his Pro— 
1 
5 | Hugh Biſhop of Lincoln, a Native of Grenoble, was Hugh of 
doe of the moſt illuſtrious Prelates of the Church of Eng- Lincoin. 
i WW lard, in the Reigns of Richard I, and King John. His 
„ Virtue gain'd him great Reverence from the People of his 
bþ © Dioceſe, who were terribly afraid of being excommunicared 

by him, becauſe they thought they obſerv'd that thoſe 
who lay under that Cenſure leldom fail'd of being viſited 
tf MW in this World with ſome Calamity. Tis related, as an 
1- WM [nftance of the Zeal and Reſolution of this Prelate, that 
> Wl by his own Authority, he order'd to be remov'd out of 
1. the Church of Godſffow in Oxfordſhire the Tomb of Ro- 
he i [amend Miſtreſs ro Henry II, which ſtood in the Middle 
us Wl of the Quire hung with black Velvet and Wax Tapers 
wund about it. Though he was told that the Tomb was 
of Wl plcedthere by the King's Order, he thought hg ought not 
"0 WM to ſuffer it, ſaying, it was a ſhameful thing that the Tomb 
to Wl of ſuch a Woman ſhou'd ſtand in ſo honorable a Place. 
-. WH This Biſhop dying with the Reputation of a Saint, was 
eanoniz'd by Honorius III in 1221. 

Whilſt King John's Conteſt with the Pope was at its Alexander 
WJ greateſt Height, one Alexander Cementarius a Clergyman, Cementa- 
who had been Profeſſor of Divinity at the Univerſity of. 
Paris, publickly preach'd that the Pope had not Power to 
deprive Kings of their Crowns. This Freedom drew on 
his Head the Indignation of the Court of Rome, whereby 
he was reduced at length to the Neceſſity of begging his 
Bread from Door to Door. Mattheu Paris inveighs 
mightily againſt the Errours of this Doctor, though no 
Body has appear d more convinced than this 2 


ceeded ſo far as to build a magnificent Church, but was forced to de- 
moliſh it. This Foundation was to be in Honour of Becker, and 
the ſecret Project was to draw the Election of the Archbiſhop 

mSt. Augnſtin's to this new Convent. 
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Pope had annull'd three Elections to make room for him, 
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of the ill uſe rhe Pope made of his Power, as he has plainly 
let the World lee in his Hiſtory, 

Walter de Gray Archbiſhop of York was more famous as a 
Stateſman than as a Biſhop. His Succeſſors were inrich'd 
by his Liberality in purchaſing the Manor of Thorp and 
annexing it to his See, He built likewiſe at London a 
ſtately Palace, which went by the Name of York-Place, 
but was afterward call'd Whire- Hal! &. Unfortunately, 
this Houſe which had been for inany Years a Palace Roy- 
al was ſome time ſince burnt down to the Ground. 

Edmund, who from a Chanon of Salisbury Was pro- 
moted to the Archiepiſcopal See of Canterbury, after the 
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was very commendable for his Moderation and Regular 
Life. He cou'd have wiſh'd, that the Pope's Power, 
which was then at the higheſt Pitch, might have been re- 
duced within due Bounds. Bur perceiving there was no 
likelihood of ſucceeding in an Attempt of that Nature, 
conſidering the Circumſtances Exgland was in, he choſe 
rather to give way to the Torrent, than to ſtand againſt 
ſo formidable a Power, back'd likewiſe by the King's Au- 
thority. However, to avoid the Blame of a baſe Com- 
pliance, he retir'd into France, to the Monaſtery of Pon- 
tigny, where his Auſterities ſhorten'd his Days. He was 
canoni⁊ d by Pope Innocent IV, in 1246. 

Richard Poor, firſt Biſhop of Salisbury and then of | 
Durham, is remarkable upon two Accounts. Whilſt he 
was Biſhop of Salisbury, he per ſwaded the Inhabitants of 6 
Sarum, to remove to the Place where Salisbury now ſtands, 
Here he laid the Foundation of a ſtately Church, which | © 
was not finiſh'd till thirty Years after, and is ſtanding at F 


this 


la 

This Houſe is ſaid to be firſt built by Hugo de Burgh Eatl of 
Xent, aud given to the Dominicans, of whom the Archbiſhop Vi 
bought it. When Cardinal Wool/ey fell, Henry VIII, ſeiz d it and 0 
made a Palace Royalot it. 1 


*« This is a Miſtake for he was not born at Durh im but Abing- 
ton in Berkſhire. His father's Name was Reynald le Rich and his 
Mother Aabil was reputed a Saint. He founded a School in Or- 
ford and bred up under kim many great Scholars. Hiſt. & Ant 
of Ox,. I. 2. p. 9. | 
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this day. The ſecond Thing which render'd this Prelate 
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famous was, his Synoaal Conſtitutions for rhe uſe of the 


Church of Salisbury. They are in all 87, of which I 
ſhall mention only the X Vth, which forbids the Priefls to 
take Money for ſaying Maſs, and the XXXIVth where- 


by it plainly appears that the Lai communicated at that 
time in Both Kinds. 


Alexander Hales, born in Gloceſterſhire, a great Canoniſt, 
and to whom was given the Title of Irrefragable Doftor, 
was Profeſſor of Divinity at the Univerſity of Paris. 
Among his other Works, he compos'd ſhort Votes up- 
on the whole Bible, and a Commentary ¶ in four _ 
upon the Maſter of the Sentences, wherein, as che learne 
Da Pin obſerves, he diſcovers more skill in Logic and 
Metaplyſicks than in the Antiquities of the Church. 

Sewald, Archbiſhop of York, was an able Divine, and 
of an unblameable Lite. He took Pattern by Edmund 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had been his Maſter. 
The frequent Exactions of the Court of Rome gave him 
ſo great Diſguſt, that he cou'd not forbear writing a ſharp 
Remonſtrance to Pope Alexander IV upon that Sub- 
ject. Amongſt other things he told him, that when 
Jeſus Chriſt commiſſion'd St. Peter to feed his Sheep, he 
did not give him Authority to flay them. This Freedom, 
added to his Refuſing to admit certain Ttalians, who 
came with Proviſions 2. the Court of Rome, drew on 
him the Diſpleaſure of Alexander, who at length excommu- 
nicated him. The Archbiſhop, when upon his Death- 
bed, complain'd bitterly of the Pope's Injuſtice, and 
made Appeal to Heaven. Matthew Paris was not of O- 
pinion doubtleſs, that this Excommunication depriv'd 
Sewald of eternal Salvation, ſince he affirms that this Pre- 
late wrought a Miracle in his laſt Sickneſs. 


e Alexander 


Halcs. 


Sewald of 
York. 


Robert Kilwarly, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was a Kilwarly 
very learned Prelate, for the Age he livd in, His / Can- 
Merit having caus'd him to be promoted to the Dignity of berbury. 


a Cardinal, he reſign'd his Archbiſhoprick to go and live 
nn nt. 5 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay concerning the moſt 
noted Eccleſiaſtichs of thoſe days, with an Account of 
de of the moſt Eminent, I mean, Grofteſt Biſhop of 
Lincoln. As there are feveral curious Particulars relating 
to him, I ſhall ſpeak more fully of him than I have done 
of the reſt, 

Groſteſt was a Prelate of Reſolution and Courage, who 
was neither to be gain'd by Court- Favours, nor frightned 
by the Pope's Menaces, Rocks which few Ecclefiaſtichs in 
thoſe days knew how to avoid. He, wholly bent upon 
following what appear'd to him reiſonable and juſt, 
without being ſway'd by any other Conſideration, had 
little Regard to the Circumſtances of the Times, or the 
Quality of the Perions, and oppos'd equally, the King's 
Will, and the Pope's Pleaſure, according or it happen'd, 
By this ſteady Conduct, he had acquir'd a great Reputa- 
tion among the Pcople, who had long been accuſtom'd to 
ſee the Bilhops truckle to the King or the Pope. It fell 
out one day that he excommunicated the Sheriff, tor re- 
fuſing to impriſon an excommunicated Perſon * who con- 
temn'd the Church's Cenſures. Henry III, very Angry 
with the Biſhop ſor not applying to him, in order to o- 
blige the Sheriff to put the Canons in Execution, addrels'd 
the Pope to ſecure his Authority, a Remedy worſe than 
the Diſeaſe. 

This Affair obliged Graſteſt to take a Journey to Rome, 
where he was confirm'd in the ill Opinion he had of the 
Court of Rome. He cou'd not ſee without Indignation 
and without ſhowing his Concern at it, the beſt Prefer- 
ments in the Kingdom, beſtow' d on Italians, who nei- 
ther refided on their Benefices nor underſtood a Word of 
Engliſh. His Grief to behold the Church's Revenues 
devour'd by thele Harpies, having caus'd him to refule 
to inſtitute an Italian to one of the beſt Livings of his 

Dioceſe, he was preſently after /#/pended, But, not - 


One Ralph a Clergyman whom he had depriv'd for ncontr 
nence, and afterwards excommunicated tor refuſing to ſumbit to tis 
Sentepce. The Sheriff was Ralph's Friend. 
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all concern'd at this Cenſure, he continued his Epiſcopal 
Functions, his Flock being no more ſcrupulous in the 
Matter than himſelf. He even refus'd, ar that very time, 
to admit ſome new Proviſions ſent from the Pope in fa- 
vour of other /ralians, He declar'd that to entruſt rhe 
Care of Souls to ſuch Paſtors, was to act in the Name of 
the Devil rather than by the Authority of God. 

The Court of Rome was ur.willing then to make an 
Noiſe, for fear of bringing upon her the whole Body of 
the Clergy of Fugland, from whom ſhe reap'd a plenti- 
ful Harveſt. This was the Reaſon that the Pope thought 
it his wifc{t Courſe to thut his Eyes at the Diſobedience 
of this Prelate, who was of a known Reſolution and in 
great Repute with the People. He choſe rather to try 
to win him by fair Means; and accordingly, to give him 
a Teſtimony of his Eſteem, he {ent him a Commiſſion to 
reform certain Abuſes crept into the Afonafteries, This 
did not hinder but that ſoon after Groſteſt touch'd the 
Pope in a very ſenſible Manner, by computing the Sums 
which the bexeficed Italians drew every Year out of Eng- 
land, as hath been related in another Place. Innocent IV 
fat then in the Papal Chair. He had been ſo us'd to treat 
the Engliſh with Haughtineſs, that he cou'd not hear of 
the Biſhop's Proceedings without being extremely pro- 
vok'd. But as he durſt not attack him upon this Score, 
becauſe what he had done, had met with univerſal Ap- 
probation, he fell upon him for having refus'd to admit 
his Proviſions, and ſent him a menacing Bull, which wou'd 
have frighten'd any other but him. Groſteſt return'd to 
him, who had been order'd to ſend him the Bull which 
certain Inſtructions *, a very bold Anſwer, of which 
| the Reader perhaps will not be diſpleas'd to ſee the follow- 
ing Extract. 


* Matthew Paris, mentions not the Contents of the Ball but 
| only takes Notice in general that the Biſhoplook'd upon the In- 
ſtructions, the Pope had ſent him, to be unreaſonable, as they 
ulually were, ſays our Author. 
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I defire your Prudence to take Notice, that I am al- 
ways ready to obey the Apoſtolical Inſtructions, and de. 5 
clare my ſelf an Enemy to Whatever is repugnant to them. 


For to both theſe Things I am bound by the Command of 
God. To apply this: the Apoſtolical Inſtructions * muſt IF { 
of Neceſſity be agreeable to the Doctrine of the Apoſtls IF p 
and of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, who is principally repre. ; 
ſented by the Pope. Seeing 7% Chriſt has declar'd, he ; 
that is not with me is ag inſt me, the Sanctity of the .4- n 


poſtolick, See is ſuch that it can never appear in Oppoſition 
ro our Lord. From hence it plainly follows that the Let- 
ter in Queſtion * is directly oppoſite to an Apoſtolici It 
Character. Firſt, becauie of the Clauſe Non-obſtante, ſo 7 
frequently made uſe of now-a-days, which has nothing WJ p. 
of natural Equity in it. On the contrary, it is certain it 
introduces a Deluge of Miſchict, as it gives Occaſion to 
a great deal of Inconſtancy and Breach of Faith. It ſhakes 
the Foundations of murual Truſt, and makes Language and 
Writings of no Force or Signiſicancy. In fine, it cant 
be, but that the Purity of Religion and the Peace of So- 
ciety mult ſuffer extremely by ſuch a Stretch of Apoſto- 
lical Authority, In the ſecond Place, next to the Sins df 
Lucifer and Autichriſt, there cannot be a greater Defedi- 
on, or which carrics with it a more direct Oppoſition to 
the Doctrine of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, than to 
deſtroy Souls by depriving them of the paſtoral Office, 
And yet it is evident that thoſe are guilty of this Sin who 
undertake the ſacerdotal Function and receive the Profit; | 
without diſcharging the Duty. For in the Scripture Ac- 

count, the Paſtor who neglects his Flock, is a downright 
Murderer of the Sheep. Can one help therefore conſider 
ing as a muſt flagrant Crime, a Conduct which tends ſo 
ſtrongly to the Deſtruction of Truth and Virtue, and tix 
Happineſs of Mankind? If in moral Productions the 
Calle of Good is better than the Effect, it is but juſtthe 
contrary in the Propagation of Vice, the Source and Or 


* By which are meant the Pope's @rdvrs. 
Meaning the Pope's Bull. 
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ginal whereof are worſe than the Diſorder that flows from 
them. It is manifeſt therefore, that tho!e who bring ſuch 
unqualified Perſons into the Church, and by that Means 
debauch the Hierarchy, are moſt to blame, and that their 
Crime riſes in Proportion to the Height of their Station. 
From hence I conclude, that the Apoſtolical See which has 
receiv'd fo full an Authority from our Saviour, for Edifs- 
cation and not for Deſtruttion, ought not to countenance, 
much lels to command ſo horrid and pernicious a Prevart- 
cation. To attempt any Thing of this Kind wou'd be a 
notorious Abuſe, if not a Forfeiture of her Authority. 
It wou'd be in Effect to ſtray at a vaſt Diſtance from the 
Throne of Glory, and to repreſent in a very ill Manner the 
Perſon of our Saviour. Such Perlons may be ſaid rather 
to be placed in the Chair of Peſtilence, and to ſit upon the 
Bench with the Devil and Attichriſt. Neither can any 
Chriſtian who deſires to continue in the Communion of the 
Church, and pays a due Regard to the poſtolick, See, obey 
any Commands of this Kind, though impos'd by an An- 
gel from Heaven. On the contrary, he ought to rebel, if 
I may call it ſo, againſt the Order, and oppoſe it to the 
urmoſt of his Power. For this Reſon, ſince the Inſtrue- 
tions above-mention'd are ſo plain a Contradiction to the 
Catholick Faith and the Sanctity of the Apoſtolick, See, 
my Duty obliges me to reſuſe them, and not to comply 
out of Deſerence to the Perſon by whom they are ſent 
Nether can your Prudence juſtly put any H:irdſhip upon 
me, becauſe properly ſpeakinz, my Rcetutal ought not to 
be look'd upon as a Contumecy bur rather as a filial Re- 
| pet. For, to ſum up all ina word, the Apſtolich See 
has its Commiſſion only for Edification, and not ior De- 
ſtruction, and the Plenitude of its Power ought not to ex- 
tend beyond what relates to Eaiſication. But theſe Provie 
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5 ſont, as they call them, have a manifeſt Tendency to De- 
action. Therefore the Holy See can by no means allow 
f ſuch a Liberty: For to conclude ; theſe Practices are re- 


veal'd by Fleſh and Blood, which cannot inherit the Kingdom 
N 3 _ and not by the Father of our Lord Feſus 
| Giri. | 
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This Letter put Innocent into a terrible Rage. Mhar ! | 
ſays he, has this old Dotard the Confidence to cenſure my | 
Conduct? By St. Peter and St. Paul I will make him ſuch an 
Exampie that the World ſhall ſtand amar d at his Puniſh. | 
ment. His Paſſion however was lomewhat moderated 
by the Cardinals, who repreſented to him the ill Conle. | 


quences which might proceed from too much Rigour 


againſt the Biſhop: That the Noiſe which wou'd be 


made on this Occaſion wou'd be prejudicial to the Hoh 
See, ſince it wou'd infallibly cauſe the Engliſh to examine 
into the Matter. That it was to be fear'd that in the 


Temper they were in, with regard to the Holy See and to 
the Biſhop of Lincoln, they wou'd think it very ſtrange | 
that a Prelate of fo eſtabliſn'd a Reputation ſhou'd be 


treated with ſuch Severity. That on the contrary, there 


was a Neceſſity of carcfully avoiding the giving Occa- | 


ſion to enter into the Examination of what he alledged 
to juſtity his Non-complyance, and that therefore, upon 
all theſe Accounts it was moſt adviſeable to take no No- 
tice at all of this inſolent Letter. Though theſe Remon- 
ſtrances moderated the Effects of the Pope's Fury, they 
were not however ſufficient to appeaſe him entirely. The 
Annals of J. anercoſt inform us, that the Biſhop was excome 
municated a little before his Death, and that without con- 
cerning himſclf about the Cenſure, he appeal'd to the Court 
of Heaven. This is further confirm'd by the Report of 
{ſeveral Hiſtorians who ſay, that Innocent mov'd in the 
Conclave that the Body of Groſteſt might be taken up and 
buried in the High-way, but that the Cardinals conſented 
not to it. Be this as it will, if he was excommunicated, 
he minded it not, but kept on diſcharging his Office; 
neither had the Clergy of his Dioceſe any more Scruples + 
Sour it than their Biſhop, bur continued to obey him 
till the Day of his Death. The Biſhops his War; 


* « For, continues the Pope, is not his Sovereign the King of 


% Fngland, our Vaſſal, nay is he not our Slave? It is but therefore IF 


« fignifying our Pleaſure to the Engliſh Court, and this antiquated 
*« rrelate will be immediately impriſon'd, and put to what at: 
i ther Diſgrace we ſtallthink fit, . Fim. 
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and the Monks themſelves, though great Sticklers for the 

Pope, did not think that this Excommunication wou'd 

have any Effect. Some of them, who were preſent at 

his Death, affirm'd that they were entertain'd with ſuch M. Paris. 
divine Muſick in the Air over the Houſe where he died, 

as they never heard before. We find like wiſe that in the 
Pontificate of Clement V, the Dean and Chapter of St. 

Paul petition'd very earneſtly for the Canonixation of 

Groſteſt on Account of fevers] Miracles wrought by him 

after his Death. But as he was not of that Sort of Saints, Angl. Sac. 
which the Court of Rome fill'd the Calendar with, their ? II. 5.343. 
Petition was rejected. An Inſtance of a Biſhop dying 

under the Sentence of Excommunication, and yet paſſing 

for a Saint in the Country where he liv'd, is a Difficulty 

which muſt be left to be clear'd up by Thoſe whom it 

may concern. I ſhall content my ſelf with relating on 

this Subject one Circumſtance more, which, if not true, 

is at leaſt a Proof of the great Opinion of this Prelate's M. Paris, 
Sanity. An Hiſtorian reports, that Greſteſt, a little af- 

ter his Death, appear'd in his Robes to Innocent IV, and 

ſtriking him a Blow on the Side with his Creſier, gave him 

a ſevere Reprimand. He adds, that the Pope was fo 
frighten'd at this Apparition, that he continued two Days 

without cating. LI have nothing to ſay for the Truth of 

this Relation. IT only draw this Inference from it, that 
although the Biſhop died excommunicated by the Pope, 

and in Sentiments very oppoſite to thoſe of the Court of 

Rome, the Hiſtorian for all that teſtifies by this Circum- 

ſtance, that he was fully perſuaded of his being glorified 

in Heaven. 

Groſteſt x wrote ſeveral Tracts. Amongſt other Per- 
formances he tranſlated from the Greek, into Latin, The 
Teftament of the twelve Patriarchs, a Copy of which 
one John de Baſmgſtoke, who had met with it at Athens, 
put into his = ho As to the Time when the Original 
was written it is uncertain. Doctor Cave aſſigns it to the 
litter End of the ſecond Century. Dodwel places it in 1. 

Fir 7 


He was born at St0dbrooke in Suffolk, 
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tabins. Firſt, and ſome others believe it was compos'd by fon: 


Few before our Saviour's Birth *. 


As to the Hiſtorians who liv'd in theſ2 four Reigns, the moſt 
noted are, 

Simeon of Durham, a Monk and Precentor of the Church of 
Durham in the Year 1164, one of the moſt learned Men of his 
Age. He wrote, beſides other Things, two Books de Geſtis Re. 
gum, Which are not his Maſter- Pieces, being only a few indigeſted 
Collections chiefly out of Florence of Worceſter, whoſe very Words 
he frequently copies. He begins where Bede left off, and goes az 
far as the 29th of Henry I, 1129. He is one of the X Scriptores, 
publiſh'd 1652 at London, 

Henry Archdeacon of Huntingdon flouriſh'd about the ſame 
Time, whoſe eight Books concluding with the Reign of King 
Stephen, were publiſh'd by Sir Henry Savil. He is a Follower of 
Bede, and has burrow'd a great many Lies from Feoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, He writes confuſedly, and reduces the Tranſactions of 
the Heptarchy to the ſeveral Reigns of the Wej?-Saxon Kings, but 
has not adjuſted them ſo well as he ought ro have done. 

William of Newburg, ſo call'd from a Monaſtery in Yorkſhire, 
whereof he was Member. His Hiſtory ends at the Year 119). 
He was a violent Perſecutor of Feoffrey of Monmouth, His Latin 
Style is preferr'd to that of M. Paris, and equall'd with Thoſe of 
Eadmer and Malmesbury by Dr. Wats. 

Gervaſe a Monk of Canterbury wrote a Chronicle of the Reigns 
of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I. with Tudgement enough, 
ſays Biſhop Nicholſon. It was publiſh'd among the X Scriptores. 
Lond. 1652. 

Roger de Hoveden, Chaplain ſome time to Henry II. He is 
charged with borrowing from Simeon of Durham without acknow- 
ledging it, bur, as Biſhop Nicholſon obſerves, if he did, he has im- 
prov'd his Story, adding years to many things confuledly related 
in that Author. There are in his Book many Letters, Speeches, 
&c. relating to Eccleſiaſtical Matters, He was Cotemporary with 
Gervaſe, 1201. His Hiſtory was publiſh'd by Sir H. Savil, 
Francof. 1601. 

Ralph de Diceto Dean of London. He wrote about the Year 
1210. His Abbreviationes Chronicorum contains an Abſtract of our 
Hiſtory dw to the Conqueſt; and his Imagine, Hiſtoriarum gives 
the Protraictures of ſome of our Kings more at length, ending with 
the firſt years of King John's Reign. Mr. Selden praiſes this Au. 
thor and his Works, though Biſhop Nicholſon ſays he uſually copied 
Verbatim out of other Writers. He is among the X Scriptores. 

Walter a Monk of Coventry, a clear and faithful Writer. He liv'd 
in Coventry in 1217. He has ſome few Things of Note not to be 
met with in Feoffrey of Monmouth, Hoveden and Huntingdon, in 
his three Books of Chronicles, which are chiefly Collections from 


the ſaid Authors, Maiths? 
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Matthew Paris a Monk of St. Albans, one of the moſt renown'd 
Hiſtorians of this Kingdom. His Hiſtoria Major contains the An- 
nals at large of eight of our Kings from Milliam the Conqueror to 
Henry III. "Twas firſt publiſhed at London 1571, and reprinted 
with Additions of various Readings, &c. by Dr. Hats, London 1640. 
From the year 1259, wherein M. Faris died, to Henry III's Death, 
it was continued by William Riſhanger a Monk of the ſame Fra- 
teynity. The whole Work manifeſts a great deal of Candour and 
Exactneſs in the Author, who tells us ſo particularly of the brave Re- 
pulſes given by many of our Princes to the Uſurpations of the Ro- 
man See, that 'tis a Wonder how ſuch an Heretical Hiſtory came to 
ſurvive thus long. A fair Copy of this Hiſtory, ſuppos'd to be 
written by the Author's own Hand is in the King's Library at St. 
games s. He wrote an Abſtract of his Hiſtory, which Lambard 
files his Hifforia Minor having in it ſeveral Particulars of Note 
omitted in his Hiſtoria Major. Tis pretended that Paris had but 
a ſmall Hand in the whole Hiſtory, having begun only at the 
year 1235, the Reft being done to his Hand by one Roger de 
Windleſhore, or Windſor, (or de Wendover Prior de Bealvair as it is in 
the MS. Copy in Cotton's Library) one of his Predeceſſors in the 
ſame Monaſtery. 
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cheſter, 230. excommunicated by 
the Pope, 232,233. offer the Crowns 
to Pr. Lewis, 234. ſwear Allegi= 
ance to him, 236. abundance for- 
ſake him, 273. ſome ſurrender their 
Caſtles to Henry III. 292. others 
r-fuſe, ib. enter into a Confederacy 
to ſtop the King's abſulute Power, 
321. refuſe to meet in Parliament, 
and threaten to elect another King, ib. 
make loud Complaints of the K's Pro- 
ceedings, 332, 340. form a Deſign 
to deprive him of the Adminiſtration 
of Affairs, 362. oppoſe the Exact᷑- 
zons of the See of Rome, 367. An 
account of their Wars with Henry III. 
430z &C. 44.9---483---. form 4 
Project of reforming the Government, 
431. enter into an Aſſociation for 
maintaining the Oxford-Proviſions, 
436. make a Peace with Lewis, 440. 
try to ſurprize K. Henry, 445. be- 
ome Maſters of Gloceſter, Here- 

222 ford, 
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ford, &c. 449. preſent an Ad- 
dreſs to 155 K pref refer their 
Differences to the K. of France, 
454. renounce their Allegiance, 
457. form a new Plan of Ge 
wernment, 461. to which the K. 
and Prince are forced to con- 
ent, 462. ſeverely handled by 


472. 

Battle (Abbot of”) complains of 
the Pope's Exattions, 340. 
Beatrix XK. Henry's Der, 


born, 361. 
Beauvais (Bp. of) ſent by the K. 
of France to perſwade the Em- 
or to detain K. Richard, 

134, 136. taken priſoner, 142 
Beavoir Caftle taken, 170. 
Becket (Thomas) made Chan- 
cellor, 4. an account of him, 
19. made Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, ibid. and 20 occaſions 
the Quarrel between him 

and the Ning, 22. &c. refuſes 
to ſign the Conſtitution of Cla- 
rendon, 25 complies, 26, re- 

s of it, ib. condemn'd to 
impriſonment, 29.retires into 
Flanders, 30. his arrogant Let- 
ter to the K 33. returns to 
England, 44. excommunicates 
ſeveral Bille, and Barons, 
ib. is murdered, 46. Miracles 
wrought at his Tomb, $7 He 
it canoniz'd, 48. his Body laid 
in a Shrine, ib, what Numbers 
of Votaries came yearly to = 
ib. 
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Bertha married to Eudo, 10. dies, 


ih. 
Bertrand gave K. Richard his 
mortal wound, 1 46. flea d a- 
live, ib. 


Biſhops refuſe to ſuſcribe the 
Articles, 25. 2 ib. writs 


to Becket, 35. appeal to the 
ope, ib. 
Blanche of Caſtile made Regent 


of France, 297, 
Bland Richard) choſen Archh:. 
ſhop of Canterbury, 319. his 
Election annull d by the Pope, 
226 

Bohun [Humphrey) General of 
the Enyliſh Army, 8 


6 
Boniface choſen Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, 353- 
Bononia (By. of) inveſts Edmund 
with the Vn. of Sicily. 414 
Bovines (Battle of) 219, and n. 
Bowley-Abbey by whom founded, 
167. 

Brabanſons what, 2. 68. 
Bretaign (Affairs of) 10, 8 
--D. of does Homage to Lewis, 
330. marries Beatrix Daughter 

to Henry, 3. 442. 


Brent (Fulk de) behaves bravs- 


ly, 277. tyrannizes over hi- 


Neig hbours, 293. fin d, ib. re- 
bels, ib. haniſb dt he Realm, ib. 
Bulls of the Popes to get Money, 
410, &c. 415, 416, &c. 
Burgundy (D. f) appointed Ce- 
neral of the French Croiſes, 
119. returns home, 124, dies 


ib. 

C 
anterbury (Archbiſhop of See 
Langton, le Grand, Nevil, 


Edmund, &c. 
Caſtile (X of) his pretenſions to 
Guienne, 400. 
Celano (Battle of) 484. 


Celeſtine III. Pope, attempts to 
wreſt tie Kin, of Sicily from 
£ Tancred, 


„ 


. 


Tancred, 103, gives it the Em- 
peror Henry VI. ib, 
Charta Magna) 249, &c. en d 
by X John, 226, 
Charta de Foreſta, 263, &c. They 
are both annull d þ the Pope, 


231 

Cheſter (E. f) Commander of K 
Henry's Forces in Normandy, 
08. adviſes the K. not to force 
Jubert de Burg out of the Mo- 
naſtery of Merton, 316. dies. 


18 
E. of) carries St. Edward 's 
Sword at Qu. Eleanor's Coro- 


nation, 331. n. des, 339 
»---Earldom of) ennex'd to the 
Crown, 1b. 
Chicheſter Bp. f) choſen Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, 311. re- 
jected by the Fope, ib. refu / es 
to reſign his place of Chancellor, 


Church (tate of) REAR + 
Cinque-Ports, Who granted ein 
the Privileges they now enjoy, 
246. declare for X. Henry III. 
275, declare for the Barens, 
446. were oblig'd to find the 
King fifty Ships upon occaſion, 
ib. reducd to obedience by 
Prince Edward, 477 
Ciſtercians receiv d hy K John in- 
to favour, 167. K. Henry de- 
mands one Years profit of their 
Wool, 360. as doth alſo the 
Pope, 423 
Clarendon ( Parliament at) 25. 
----- Conſtitutions f) 24, 25, 


26. Ne 
Clauſe (ſaving) 25 
Clement 3. made Pope, 85 
Clement 4. Pope, gives Sicily ta 


the E. of Anjou, 475. dies, 485 
Clergy, uſed formerly to be tried 
only in the Ecclſiaftca Courts, 
21. preach up the merit of g0- 
iny to the Holy War, 99, ſuch 
as were excommunicated or- 
dered to quit the Kingdom, 284. 
refuſe to grant Henry, 3. 4 
Subjidy, 395. and the + 74 
481 


— Itahan, have their Houſes ri- 


fled in England, 313. the valus 
o the Livings they had in 
ngland, 368 
Coin in Henry 24's Reign, 12. ( 
Gold) by whom firft coin d, 
5 4.92, n. 
Commendam's. Origin of them, 
15 

Commons, when firſt bent to 
ſend Repreſentatives to Parks 
ament, 433, &c. 461 
Companies in London, when ef- 
tabliſh'd, 148 
Conan the groſs, D. of Bretaign, 
19. Conan the little, ib. drives 
out his Father, and takes poſ= 
ſeſſion of Bretaign, ib. ſerzes 
upon the City of Nantes, 13. 
dies, 49 
Connaught (X. of ) raiſes Diſtur- 
bances in Ireland, 198 is taken 
priſoner, ib. invades the Eng- 
liſh Territories, 309, taken 
priſoner, ib. 
Conrade takes Naples, 406. kills 
his brother Henry, 407. pot- 
ſon d, : ib. 
Conſervators appointed, 461 
Conſpiracy againſt Henry II. 36 
Conſtance Dutcheſs of Bretaign 
uts her felf under the K of 
Nause protection, 158. re- 
222 2 concil d 
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concil'd to K. John, 160. re- 
turns to Phllip, ib. marries 
Guy of Thouars, 164. dies, ib. 
Conftantia married to the Em- 
feror Henry 6, 103. $9, * 
to bed in the 524d Year of 4 


ove, i 
Conſtantine firs up the Londo- 
ners to à rict, 289, hang d, ib. 

Coronation. Account of one, 
321. n. The Form and Cerenmo- 
mes of an ancient Coronation, 


95, n. 


Dover beſiæg d by Prince Lewis, 


only Daughter, and to ſeitle 
the Succeſſion upon him, 59, 
dies, 60 


Die (John de) the Pope's Nuncio, 


comes to England to extort Me. | 
ney from the Clergy, 4:6 


Dominicans, an Account of them, 


518 
238 


Dublin taken by the Engliſh, 69, | 


--- Archbiſhop of, antercedes | 
for Hubert de Burg, 318 


Councils. A mixt one, 502. of Durham (Bp. of | purchaſes the | 


Oxford, ib. XI. of Lateran, 
506. XII. of Lateran, 510. Ca- 
non of it--ib,--at St. Paul's, 
312, 514 

Croſs-bearers come to England, 
520. Croſs-bow, Remark on 
the uſe of it, 148 
Cruſades publiſh'd, 79, 231, 484. 
Curteine. See St. Edward's Sword. 
Curvy (John) E. of Ulſter, In- 
ftances of his prodigious 
Strength, 181 
Cyprus taken by K. Richard, 108 

| D 


D avid Prince of Wales, 354 
makes an Irruption in Eng- 
land, 364. offers to become a 


Vaſſal to the Pope, 365. dies. 


72 

Decretals, an account of # bs 
517, &c. 
Detmoth XK. of Leinſter, carries 
off the Wife of O-rotith X of 
Meath, 58. forced to leave Ire- 
land, ib. applies to the K. of 
England, ib. two Engliſh Lords 
enter ow an Fog _ with 
him, ib. promiſes Strong- bow 
one of them, to give bim b 


Edmund Prince born, 


Edmund choſen Archbiſhop 


Earldom of Northumberland 
for himſelf and Ins Heirs, 
98. gives 10,000 Marks to be 
appointed Regent, ib. excluded 
2 the Adminiſt ration by 

ngchamp, 109, apprebend- 
ed, and forc'd to deliver ſome 
Caftles he had, 110. complains 
to Prince John, ib. proteſts a- 
gainſt his * 155 


Arl, Ceremonies at the In- 

ſtallment of an Earl, by whom 
firft invented, 246 
67. mad 
K. of Sicily by the Tope, 409. 
1nvefted with it, 414 
Canterbury, 326. underiminęes 
the Bp. of Wincheſter, 328. 
ſent into Wales to make peace 
with Lewellyn, 329. grants the 
Fope the 5th part of 1. Rents, 
345, retires into France, where 


e dies for grief, 349. a fur- 
ther account of him, 522 


Edmunds-bury (Abbot of) com- 


plain: of the Pope's Exadti- 


ons, 20 
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$. Edward's Sword, 331. n. bis Body 
removed to Weltminſter-Abbey, 
86 

Edward Sonof Aenry III. born, bay, 
inveſted with Guienne, 395. mar- 
ries Eleanor of Caſtile, 404. ra- 
tifies his Father's Condutt relating to 
Sicily, 425. blames him for bre. e- 
ing kis Oath to the Barons, 444: 
carries the War againſt the Welſh, 
448. Fakes 10,000 J. from the 
Templers, ib. bleck'd up in Briſtol- 
Caſtle, 451. ſiuts kimſeif up in 
Windſor-Caſtle, 452. ſeiz d and 
forced to d l wer up the Caſile, ib. 
beats the Londoners, 458. taker 
Priſoner by the E. of Leiceſter, and 
forc'd to accept of hard Terms. 459. 
eſcapes, 4.67- obtains a compleat 
Victory of the Battle of Eveſham, 
471. and frees his Father, ib. 
goes to the Holy Land, 484, 4.87. 
borrows Money of th? K. of France, 
8. arrives in Paleſtine, 488. 
is wounded by an Aſſaſſin, ib. makes 
a Truce with the Sultan, 489. re- 
turns to England, ib. 
Eleanor K. Henry IId's Queen con- 
Hoires againſt her Husband, 63, ſends 
her Sous Richard and Geoffrey to 
Paris, for which ſhe is imprifon'd, 66. 
releas d 94. her Kindneſs to Priſo- 
ners, ib. comes to Sicily, and brings 
Berenguella zo her Son Richard, 107. 
applies to the Pope for the Releaſe of her 
Son, but in vain, 130. uſes ber In- 
tereſt to ſecure the Crown to her Son 
ohn, 151. goes to Spain zo fetch 
lanche of Caſtile, 162. beſieg'd 
in Mirabel, 173. dies, 182 
Eleanor K. Henry's Daughter married 
to Alphonſus K. of Caſtile, 49. ra- 
ken Priſoner by x. John, and conſined 
0 Briſtol-Caſtle, 173. dies, 354. 
Eleanor % E. of Provence? Daugh- 


ter married to Henry III. 331. 
croum d, ib. raiſes an Army to reſ- 
cue her Husband, 63 
Eleanor of Caſtile marriedto Prince ke 
ward, 404 
Elections, Conteſts about them, 500 
Ely ſeiz'd by the Mal:-content Baronss 
478. they ſurrender, 4.83 
gp of ) bit auſ:er to Henry III. 396 
Engliſh have a mean Opinion of K. John. 
164, are diſcontented, 168 
Eudo E. of Pontievre marries Bertha, 


10. gers Poſſ-ſſion of Bretaign, ib. 
d ft ated by his Son, ib. 
Evetham (Battle of ) 471 
Lxact ions of the Popes, 416—423 


Ex communication, on what Princi- 


ples grounded, 498 


Flv. Osbem (Wm.) raiſes a Sedj- 
tion iu London, 144 
Fitz- Stephen (Robert) enters into an 
Alliance with Dermoth, 58. hath 
Wexford given him, 59. ſends 
Deputies to K. Henry II. 60 
Flanders (E. of) oppoſes K. Philip, 210. 


docs Homage to Henry III. 351 
Fcreſts, Inquiſition concerning them, 


80 

France, Reflect ions on the Strength of 
the Kings of it, 5, &C. 
K. of ) See Philip, Lewis, &c. 
Franciſcans, an Account of them, 5 18 
Frederick II. excommunicated, 302. 
goes to the Holy Land, 304. mar- 
ries Iſabella, 331. aemanas her 
Portion, 333. the Excommunicati- 
on againſt him publiſhed in England, 
345. ſends Embaſſadors tocomplain 

of it 7 348, 36 7 
Fulk, reproves oy” , I47 


ALLO the Pope's Legate forbids 
K. Philip's earrying his Arms in- 


to England, 235. ſuſpends thoſe _ 


Bad fided with the Barons, 282. is 
recall d, 285. carries 1200 Marks 
with bim. ib. n. 
'Ganoc (Caſtle) when built, 371. 
Gaſcoons complain of Simon de Mont- 

fort's Exattions, 392. attemnt to 


liver their Province to the K. 7 


Caſtile, 400. ſubmit to Henry Il 
0 
Gaugy (Robert) 285 
Geoffrey Plantagenet E. of Anjou, 8 
Geoffrey K. Henry's Brother ſeizes 
on Anjou, &c. 9. dypriv'd of it, 
&c. ib. made E. of Nantes, 10. 
dies, 13 
Geoffrey, Henry IId's Son born, 12. 
married to Conſtance, 13. made 
D. of Bretaigne, 49. raiſes an In- 
ſarrection in Bretaign, 67. dies, 8 
Geoffrey Archbiſhop of York, 110. 
impriſond in Dover-Caſtle, 111. 
reſtor d to the King's Favour, 140. 
oppoſes the levying of a Tax, 165. 
excommunicates the Sheriff of Y ork, 
ib. and all thoſe that were employ d 
in raiſing a Tax, 187. aeparts 
out of the Kingdom, ib. dies, 204. 
Geoffrey High-Fuſticiary made E. of 
E flex, 157 
German Princes inter cede for K. Rich- 
ard, 133 
Gervaſe of Canterbury, an account 
e him, 530 
Gilbert Marſhal. See E. of Pembroke. 
Gilbert mad: E. of Gloceſter, 477. 
turns againſt the E. of Leiceſter, 465. 
openly declares againſt him. 467. 
procures Pr. Edward's Eſcape, ib. 
levies an Army in order to compel the 
K. to pe his Engagements, 4.80, 
&c. becomes Maſter of London, 
and the Tower, 482. publiſhes. 4 
Manifeſto, ib. makes his Peace, 4.83 
Glanvil (Ranulph d) an Account of 
bim, 99, n. impriſoud by K. 


. 


Richard, ib. pays 15, oool. for 
his Redemption, : * 
Gloceſter (E. f) is jealous of the E. 
of Leiceſter, 441. accuſes him, ib. 


dies, | 7 


Grand (Richard le) made Arcbbilhy 


of Canterbury, 303. demand; the | 
Caſtle of Tunbridge, 309. goes to | 


Rome upon that Account, ib. dirs, | 
11 

Gray (Biſhop Norwich) choſe | 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 18, | 


made High-Chancellor, 197, n. 


and chief Fuſticiary of Ireland, 198. 


cauſes Money to be coin d there, ib. n. 


made 3 of Y ork, 232. pays 


10, 000 J. for is Pall, ib. made Re. , 


gent, 356. obtains a Subſidy of 205, 
upon every Knight's Fee, 360. dis, 
42 I. n. purchaſed the Mannor of 
horp, 522. built York-place, af- 
terwards call'd White-hall, ib. 
Gregory VIII. made Pope, 85. dies,ib. 
Gregory IX. mad? Pope, 30 f. demands 
the Tenths of all Moveables in Eng- 
land, 303. aims at getting the Col. 
lation to all vacant Benefices, 311. 
orders that zoo Italians /houldbe put 
into ſo many vacant Benefices in 20 
land, 349. demands a Subſidy of t 
| Clergy, 350. dies, 351. his ſino- 
niacal Propoſal to the Abbot of Peter- 
borough, | 352 
Gregory X. Pope, 435 
Grievances ofthe Engliſh Nation, 372 
Griffin Pr. of Wales, 354. des, 364 
Groſthead Biſhop of Lincoln, oppuſes 
K. Henry's having a Subſidy from 
the Clergy, 395. takes an Account 
of the Livings enjoy'd by Foreigners, 
398. A large account of him, 
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Guy of Luſignan K. 


of Jeruſalem 
comes to K. Richard af c 
10 


— 
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108. applies to Saladine for help, 
115. made K. of Cyprus, 126. 
Guy de Luſignan K. Henry's Brother 
comes to England, 375. loadedwith 
vaſt Honours, A 391 


rr (Walter dz) elected 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 301. 
his Election annull d by the Pope, 

ib 


ib. 
Henry II. crown'd, 2. demoliſhes the 
Barons Caſtles, ib. ſends away the 
foreign Troops, ib. revokes all the 
Grants made by K. Stephen III. 
and reſumes all the Lands that were 
alienated from the Crown, ib. calls 

a Parliament at Wallingford, 4 
confirms the Charter of Henry I. ib. 
do's Homage to the K. of France, 5. 
makes War with his Brother Geof- 
frey, 8. makes a Treaty with Mal- 
colm. 11. wages War with the 
Welſh. ib. crown'd a 2d. and a 3d. 
time,ib. orders the Money tobe new- 
coin'd, ib. attempts to make himſelf 
Maſter of Tholouſe, 14, 16. makes 
Peace with Lewis, ib. attempts to 
reduce the Power of the Clergy with- 
in due Bounds, 24. An account of 
his Conteſt with Becket, 25, &c. 
forbids all Appeals to Rome, 32. ba- 
niſhes Becket's Relations, ib. ſuſ- 
pends the Payment of Peter- pence, 
41. ſends Commiſſioners into all the 
Counties to enquire into the Miſ- 
demeanour of the Magiſtrates, 42. 
reconciled to Becket, 46. is charg- 
ed with Becket's Murder, 50. 
forms a deſign of conquering Ireland, 
ib. grows jealous of thoſe that were 
b, engag d in that Expedition, 60. goes 
mto Ireland, 61. places Garriſons 
n in Waterford, & c. ib. meets the 
by Pope's Legate is Normandy, 62. 
8 Fears to his Innocence of Becket's 


DD. 


Murder, and is abſolv d, ib. goes 
barefoot to Becket's Tomb, and is 
diſciplin d by all the Monks of Se. 
Auguſtin's, ib. and 69. his Wife 
and Sons „ againſt him, 63. 
attackt on all Sides, 66, 67. his 
great Sucreſs in reducing the revolted 
Cities in France, 68. reduces all the 
Rebels in England, 69. enadts 
new Laws, and renews the Laws 
of Edward the Confeſſor, 72. de- 
4 all the 2 Caſt les, 73. 
choſen Umpire between Alphonſo K. 
of Caſtile, and Garcias K. of Na- 
varre, 75. Diſcontents among his 
Sons, ib. falls in Love with Alice 
his Daughter-in-law, ib, prepares to 
chaſtiſe his Son Richard, 81. en- 
gages inthe Cruſade, 85. the War 
renewed between him, and the K. of 
France, 86. is every where defeat- 
ed, 88. abplies to the Pope, ib. 
makes Peace with K. Philip, and 
upon what T.rms, 88, 89. finds 
that his Son John had held Intelli- 
gence with Richard, 89. curſes his 
Sons, ib. dies at Chinon, ib. his 
Corps bleeds at the Approach of his 
Son Richard, 90. where buried, ib. 
and n. his Character, ib. his lau- 


ful and baſe Iſſue, 91, 92. left a> 


bave 100,000 Marks in his Coffers, 
98 


Henry III. born, 193. croun d. 271. 


makes his Entry into London, 282, 


ſuears to maintain the Nation in 


their Privileges, ib. crown'd azain, 
286. orders the two Cherters to be 
ftriftly obſervd, 290. declard 
age by the Pope, 291. and, byt 
Parliament, 295. demands a fif- 
teenth upon Moveables, ib. pre- 
pares to carry the War into France, 
297. 305. cauſes all Charters to 
renewed, 298, extorts 5099 
8 Marks 
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Marks from ths Londoners, 
299. compels them to make him 
Preſents, 377. annuls K. John's 
rters, 299. raiſes Money 
unlawful means, 397. makes 

& deſcent into Bretaign, ib. re- 
turns to England, 08. de- 
frauds his Brother of the E. of 
Pembroke's Eftate, 3 10. unſuc- 
ceſsful in his Matches, 311. 


demands Subſidies, 309, 312, 


331, 363, 376, 377, 401, 414, 
416,481. compels the Barons to 


deliver their Children to him, 
322. cauſes their Eftates to be 
Plunder d, ib. befiepes one of 
the E. of Pembroke's Caſtles, 

23. marches againſt him, 221. 
ra himſelf up m Wincheſter, 

27.neplects to afſift the D. of 


etaign, 330. marries Eleanor, 


331. redreſſes ſeveral abuſes, 


333. tries to annul all the 
Grants made during his Non- 

e, ib. makes a peace with 
the X. of Scotland. 334. pro- 
amſes to have the Charters ob. 
ferv'd, 336. & alibi. Force d 
to comply with the Barons De- 
mand, 341. a Plot againſt 
him, 343. Inſtances of hns In- 
conſtancy, 344, &c. proſecutes 
Simon de Montfort for his 
marriage, 345. inveſied with 
the Earldom of Poictou, 355. 
attempts to drive the French out 
of Poictou, 355. the Parliament 
refuſes to grant him Money, 
ib. demands all the Provinces 
Philip had taken from the Eng- 
liſh, 357. defies K Lewis, ib. 
ſhuts himſelf up in Bourdeaux, 
339. winters there, 360 ſends 


for Money from England, ib. 
ratifies the Truce with Lewis, 

361. binds himſelf to pay him 

5000. per ann. ib. marches a- 

gainſt the K.of Scotland, 355. re- 
ſolves to make War againſt the 
Wellh, 366, 367, 371. is en- 

tirely er by Foreigners, 

376, 398. ſells his Jewels, 377, 

eftabliſhes a Fair at Weſtmin— 

er, ib. borrows Money of his 


great Men, 378. takes the Croſs 
in order to go to the Holy Land, 


379. preſſes the K. of Scotland 


to do him Homage, 392. de- 


mands and extorts Subſidies 


from the Clergy, 395, 427. ; 


goes to Guienne, 423. ſolemnly 


ſwears to obſerus the 2 Char- 
ters, 402. breakes thro his En- 
gapements, 403. goes to Scot- | 


land, 415. /oads his 


£m * Conſent tothe Oxford- 
roviſions, 434, 445, 446, 450. 
Forc d to quit 1 215 = 
mandy, &c. 440. retzres to the 
Tower, 444. goes into Guienne. 
447. his Wars with the Barons, 
450, &c. retires to Lewes, 456, 
taken priſoner at the Baitle 
of Lewes, 4.58. ig releas'd, 471. 
near being kill d at the Battle 
of Eveſham, ib. revenges him- 
F againft the Barons, 474- 
turns againſt the E. of Glo- 
ceſter, 482. dies, 490. where bu- 
ried, ib. his Charact cr, ib. 
his Iſſue, 4.92 
Henry K. Henry 24's eldeft Son 
crown d, 42. an inflance of his 


pride, ib, viſits the K of France, 


63 


; Queen's | 
Relations with preſents, 425, | 
beaten by the Welſh, 425. 
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Hubert chief Juſticiary, 145. ſe- 


65. d:manJs Normandy of hts 
Father, 66. goes over to the K. 
of France, ib. af, as K. of 
England, 67. attempts to br ing 
an Army of Flemings into 
England, 68. dies, 77. his 
Character, 78 
Henry de Eſſex, Standard-bearer 
of England, II 
Henry F. of Champagne choſen 
General of the Cöriſtians in 
Paleſtine, 126 
Henry of Huntingdon, an account 
of him, 30 
Heraclins Patrrarchef ſeruſalem, 78 
Hereticks, come into England, 
rom Germany, 49. cond-2mm'd 
at Oxford, ib. periſh with hun- 
ger, f ib. 
Hoel diſinberited by his Father, 10 
Honorius made Pope, 283. de- 
manditwo Prebends out of ev-ry 
Cathedral, and two Monks For- 
tions out of every Monaſtery, 
296. dies, 201 


cures the Crown to K. John, 151. 
his ſpeech before K. John's Coro- 
nation, 154. made gh Chancel- 
lor, 157. calls a Synod notwith- 
flanding the King s Prohibition, 
168. oppreſſes the Clergy, 179, 
1 
Hubert de Burg, Governour of 
Dover-Caftle, 236, 273. made 
chief Fuſticiary, 286. marries 
the K. of Scotland's eldeſt Siſter, 
288. puniſhed ſome of the Lon- 
doners for a Rict, 289. 15 in 
great Credit, 291, undermines 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 208. 
admſes the K. to become abſo- 


lute, 299. made E. of Kent, ib. 


ID. 


is diſgrac d, 313. ordered to 
give in his accounts, 31 5. takes 
Sanctuary inthe Priory of Mer- 
ton, 316. and in Brentwood- 
Chapel, 317. drag d out thence, 
ib. and confin'd to the Tower, 
318. ſent to the Deviſes, 219. 
eſcapes from thence, 326. flies 
into Wales, and joyns the E. of 
Pembroke, 326. proſecuted a- 
freſh, 347. rehgns 4 of his beſt 
Eſtates to the K. | ib. 
Hugh Biſbop of Lincoln dies, 167. 
Pays 1009 Marks tothe Pope, 
282, an account of him, 521 
I 
eruſalem taken by the Saracens, 
Thy the State of it, 114. ths 
Crown of it in diſpute between 
Guy of Luſignan, and the Mar- 
quiſs of Montferrat, 117 
Jews, ſeveral lain in London, 
&Cc. 95. and why, 95, 97, n. 
tax d and oppreſſed, 198. and 


n. 353, 361, 392, 405. 


Immunities, 501 
Innocent III. makes Stephen Lang- 
ton Archbrfhop of — a 


186. his Letters to K John, 188, 
191. orders England to be put 
under an Interdict, 193. ex- 
communicates and depoſes K. 
John, 1 96, 202. ſends two Nun- 
cio into England, 198. ab- 
ſolves the Engliſh from their 
Oath of Allegiance, 200. fttrs 
up all Princes, 8c. in Chriften- 
dom againſt im, ib. ſends a 
L-zate into England, 215. for- 
bids Philip to war againſt Eng- 
land, 235. dies, 285 
Innocent IV. made Pope, 362. 
confirms the Excommunication 
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againſt th; Emperor, ib. de- 
mands an extraordinary Sub- 
fidy from the Engliſh Cleroy, 
363 forces th Engliſb Prelatss 
to ian R. John's Charter, 371. 
commands each of them to find 
a certam Number of Horſe, 
373. claims the Goods of In- 


teftate Clergymen, ib. lays a 


heavy Tax on the Clergy, ib. or- 
ders 'emto giv2 Henry III. t52 
Tenths of their Revyenu?s, 395. 
offers Sicily to Prince Richard, 
399. and to Prince Edmund, 
409. becomes Maſter of Na- 
ples, 408. dies, 412 
Inquiſition, an account of tt, 
| 2 16,N. 
Interdict, England put under one, 
193 

Joachim (Abbot) an account of 
hin, 109 
Joanna married to Wm. of Sici- 
ly, 73. put in priſon by Tancred, 
193. releaſed by K. Richard, ib. 
Tancred pays her 20,099. oz. of 
Gold for her portion, 105. mar- 
ries the E. of Tholouſe, 142. 
dies, 159 
oanna K. Henry's Siſter married 
to the K. of Scotland, 287. dies, 
+3 

John born, 37. made OWE: ba 
of Ireland, 79. recall d, 89. 
married to Aviſa, 106. the 
Pope orders him to he excommu- 
nicated, 113. attempts to wreſt 
the Crown from K. Richard, 
128, makes a Treaty with K. 
Philip, 129. pretends that the 
X. is dead, and demands the 
Crown, ib. 2s refus d, ib. ſums 
mon d by K. Richard, and con- 


1. 


demn'd, 138. Neflæctions on his 


ons, 149. takes Meaſures to 


ſecure th Crown, 159. the No- 


bility, &c. ſwear Allegiance to 
him, 152. becomes Maſter of 
K. Richard's Treaſure, 113. 
takes Mans, 154. crown'd D, 
of Norinandy, ib. arrives at 
ondon, and is crown'd, ib. 
puts off the K. of Scotland's 
Dem.nids, 158. goes into Nor- 
mandy, 159. makes a Trucz? 
with the K. of France, ib. and 
a pac? afterwards, 161. ant 
an alliance with th: Emperor 
Ortho, 161. takes poſſeſſion of 
Guienne, ib. gains to his ſie 
the E. of Flanders, ib: d:ſpoſ- 
ſeſſes Arthur of all his Provin- 
ces, 163, marries Iſabella 9 
Angouleme, ib. divorces Aviſa, 
ib. returns to England, 154. 
demands a Subſidy of 3s. upon 
every hide of Land, ib. crown d 
a ſecond, 165, and a third 
tim”, 175. ſummon'd by K. 
Philip to appear before the 
Houſe of Pzers, and the Gurt 
of France, 172, 176. defeats 
Prince Arthur, &c. 173. it 
chargd with that Prince's 

2ath, 175. ſantenc d to for- 
feit his Doimmrons in France, 
177. loſes em all, except Roan, 
179, 182. exacts the 5th part 
of all his Subjects Movzables, 
ib. and the 13th, 187. obtains 
2 Marks and a half of ever) 
Knights Fee, 180. tries to 
make a pexce with K. Philip, ib. 
reſolves to go and afſiſt the 
Poievins, but 2s e 
rom 


richt to X Richard's Domini. | 


. 
from it, 182. recovers part of Joppa repair d by X. Richard, 


Voi ctou, 185. Account of the 
Diſputes and Conteſt between 
him, and the See of Rome, 181. 
&c. writes a ſharp Letter to the 
lobe, 199. ſends Money to the 
Emperor, 195. levies an Army 
to faght againſt Scotland, ib. 
orders all the Hedges in the 
Northern Counties to be cut 
down, ib. cauſes his Vaſjals to 
renew their Homage, 196. 1s 
excommunicated, ib. leads an 
Army into Ireland, 107. i, 
a Tax upon the Clergy, 198. 
marches againſt the Welſh, ib. 
and 201, recerves Langton for 
Archbiſhop, 199. a plot againſt 
him, ib. demands Heoftapes of 
the Barons, ib. is depos'd, 203. 
refizns his Crown to the Pope, 
208. reſolves to carry the l ar 
into France, 211, 212. The 
Barons refuſe to follow him, ib. 
in abſoly'd by Langton, ib. in- 
Flores the Pope's protection, 
215. reſgus his Crown a ſecond 
tim, 216. ſubdues Poictou, 
218, returns to England, 218. 
forced to grant the Barons De- 
mands, 226. repents his ſigu- 
mg Magna Charter, 228, en- 
deavours to annul it, ib de- 
mands the Pope's Aſſiſtance, 
220. retires to the 1/12 of Wight, 
239, ravages England, 232, 
233. particularly Norfolk and 
Suffolk, 239. carries his Crown 
ond Treafwres to Lynn, 241. 
falls fick at Swines-head Abbey, 
242. dies, ib. where buried, ib. 
bis Character, 243. bis Wives 
and 1/ue, | 246. 


122 


Ireland. An acconnt of the Situa- 
tion and Extent of it, 54. ts 
firft Inhabi ants, 55. the ſeveral 
Names that have bern given to 
it, ib. te the Country of 
Saints, 56. very much exp35 4 
to foreign Invaſions, ib. divid- 
ed into 7 Kingdoms, 57. ſub- 
nuit to Henry II, 61. he deſigns 
to erect it into a Kinydom, 74. 

Iriſh, when firft converted to Chri- 
ftianity, 55 

Iriſh Language and Letters dif- 
ferent from all oth:rs, ib 

Iſaac K of Cyprus, his Character, 
197. defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner by K. Richard, 108. ſent 


priſoner to Tripoli, - 
Iſabella married to Frederick II. 
31. dies, 354 
Iſabella Counteſs of March dies, 
| 375 
Judges, when their going the 


Crcuits was firft inſtituted, 
73 


K 

K Fnelworth 478, 479. taken, 
480. Parhament there, 479 
Kilwarly (Robert) an account of 
him, i 
Knights Templers, 17. an account 
of them, ib. n 
Knights cf the Shire, their Frft 
Original, 461. two out of each 
Shire ſummon'd to a Parka- 
nent, K 466 


LI Hugh ) made grand Tulle 
1 


car) of Ireland, 


\ Langton (Stephen) choſen Arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, 185. 
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comes over to England, 212. 


diſſwades K. John from making 
Mar againſt the Barons, 213. 
ſhews the Barons the Charter of 
K. Henry I. 214. proteffs againſt 
K John's Reſignation of his 
Crown, 216, appeals to the 
Pope, 217. ſuſpended, 232. 
dies, | OI 
Langton Simon) choſen Archbi- 
[hop of York, 232. made High- 
Chancellor by Prince Lewis, 
237. inſolently adviſes K. John 
to ſubnnt to the Pope, 192 
Laws of England eftabliſhed in 
Ireland, 198 
Legate the Pope's) demands 2 
rebends out of every Cathedral, 
296. ic refus d, 297. See Otho, 
Martin, Ruſtan, &c. 
Leiceſter (E. of ) defeated and 
taken priſoner, 68 
E. of | See Simon de Montfort. 


Lewes (Battle of) 457 
w-- Miſe of) 4.60 
Lewellyn (Fr. of Wales) makes 

peace with Henry III. 285. 


makes Incurſions into England, 
310. peace made with him, 
329. puts himſelf under the pro- 
tection of the K of England, 
327. dies, Wa | 
ewis K of France gives his 
Daughter in marriage to Henry 
the 2d's eldeft Son, 13. takes up 
Arms againſt Henry II. 43. 
and A to dethrone him, 
64. protefts Becket, 30. attacks 
Normandy, 67. goes in Pilgri- 
mage to Becket's Tomb. 74 
Lewis (Prince) invades England, 
© 236. takes Rocheſter, ib. be- 
comes Maſter of the Southern 


Counties, 237. beſieges Dover, 
238, 287. defends his Claim to 
England before the Pope, ib. 
deſerted by moſt of the Barons, 
273. holds @ general Aſſembl, 
at Oxford, 275. burns Sand. 
wich, 276. retires to London, 
ib, ig blockd up there, 279. 
ſues for peace, ib. returns t0 
France, 281. refuſes to perform 
the Conditions of his Treaty 
with K. John, 291, attacks 
Saintonge, and takes Rochell, 
293. heads a Cruſade againſt 
the Albigenſes, 297. dies. ib. 
Lewis IX. made K. of France, 297, 
invades Bretaign, 330. defeats 
X Henry III. 359. conquers all 
Poictou, 360. expels all th 
Engliſb that were in his Domi 
nions, 366, taken priſoner þ 
the Saracens, 381. appointed 
Mediator between Henry Ill 
and the Barons, 454. goes 4 
ſecond time to the Holy Land 
485. lends Pr. Edward Money 
ib. beſieges Tunis, 486. die 

8 

--. Liberties of the Engliſh Netw 
owing to the Parons lun 


| | 491 

Lincoln (Bp. of) See Grofthead 
Canons of) refuſe to ele 
Biſhop nonnnated by the King 

10 


London burnt, 204. n. declare 


for the Barons, 450. ſever 
chaſtis d by rags f 4] 
Mayor of) ordered to take Hi 
bert de Burg out of bis Sand 
ary, | | Þ 
Londoners, A quarrel betws 
them, and the —— 
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Weſtminſter, 288. oppreſi'd by 
Henry III. 397. give him 1000/7. 
and a piece of plate, 404 
Longbeard (Wm.) See Fitz-Osbern. 
Long-Champ made Hizh-Chanceilor 
99. aud Regent of the Kingdom, 
101. an Account of him, ib. and 
109. falls out with his Collegue, ib. 
excludes him from the Adminiſtration, 
ib. partial to Foreigners, ib. the Oc- 
caſion of his downfall, 110. is ſum- 
mom d before the Lords and condemn'd, 
111. turn d out of the Regency, and 
impriſon'd, 112. eſcapes, and is taken 
again, ib. ſet at Liberty, ib. writes 
to the Pope, 113 
Lucius It made Pope, 75. ſends a 
Crown to Prince John, 79. apes. 


80 

M 
Alcolm yie/as Carliſle, &c. to 
I Henry II. 11 
Manfred Guardian of Prince Conra- 
din, 497. out-wits the Pope, 408. be- 
comes Maſter of Sicily, 412, 413. 
croum d K. of it, ib. beats the Pope 


ſeveraltimes, ib. 
Manſel had oo Prefrments in the 
Church at once, 398 


March (E. of) conſpires againſt K. 
John, 171. beſ#-ges Mirabel, 173. 
refuſes to do Homage to Alphonlo, 
355- implores the Protection of Henry 
3. 365. makes peace with Lewis, 

59. ſends his Sons to Henry 3. 375 

Maris (Geoffrey de) Fuſticiary of i 
land, behaves bravely, 309 

Marlborough (Statutes of) 484 

Marſhal( Wm. ) made E. of Pembroke 
I5 7. ſecures the Crown to K. John, 
151. ſent with Troops into Norman- 
dy, 170. beſieges Mirabel, 173 

Martin, the Pope's Legate, exacts Mo- 
ney from the Engliſh Clergy, 363. 
bir rigorous Treatment of them, ib. 


n 


and 367, fills all Benefices as they be- 
come void, 364. ordered by the Ba- 
rons to d part out of the Kingdoms | 

36 
Matilda mad? Head of . tte. Calinct | 
Council to Henry II. 4. dies, 37 
Macilda K. Henry Ild's Daughter mar- 
riedio the D. of Saxony) 49 
Matthew Paris an Account of him, 53 
Melun (Vſcount of) diſcovers an im- 
portant Secret, 240 
Merton (Statutes of ) 332 f 
Mettina ( 4rchbiſhop of) 424 
Mirabel veſiezed, 172. falten by Hen- 

ry III. 307 

Miramolin. The Story of K. John's f. 
fering his Crawato him inquir d into, 
and diſprov'd, 244 | 
Monferrat (Marquis of) elected Ge- 
zeral of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, 


125. aſſaſſmated. ib. 
Mont-ſorrel beſteg d. 276 


Morchad K. John's General, 158 
Mortimer (Hugh) ſtands out againſt 

Henry II. 4 
----Roger) mangles the E. of Leiceſt- 


er's Bady, ä 2 
N 47 0 
Aples talen by Conrade, 406. 
by the Pope, 408 
Nicolas, the Pope's Legate, fills all va- 
cant Benefices in England, 217 
Non-obſtante Clauſe, 370, Origin 
of itin the K's Writs, 390 
Norfolk and Suffolk rævag d by K. 
John, 239 
Normandy makes a Treaty with R. 


Philip, 179 
Northampton (Aſſixes of) 74. an 
Aſſembly General fo 152. com- 
d to pay 1200 J. to K. John, 200. 
ens 6 Henry III. , 25 5 
Norwich (Archdeacon of) quits his Of- 
fice of Director of the 2 197. 
Sedition at Norwich, ; 


490 
Nottingham i 


N 


Nottingham raten by Henry III. 455 
Nuntio (the Pope 
Otho, Ruſtand, de Die, Nicolas 


Martin, exc. 
O 
Ordo Man of the Mountains, 126 
Ordeal Tryalabohſh'd, 492, n. 
Oſſery (K. of) ſubdued, 59 


Ocho, the Emperor, comes into Eng- 
land, 18 7 
Ocho rhe Pope's Legate, comes into 
Engl. 338. inſaltedat Oxford, 341. 
Hays theUniverſity under an Iuteraict, 
ib. Hie numberleſt Exations, 345, 
348, &c. recalled, ib. demands a 
Subſidy, 346. reſus d by the Bps, ib. 
applies to the Religious Houſes for it, 
ib. gert into Scotland, varcuvith- 
ffanding the King's Oppoſition, ib. 
exacts Money there from the Clergy, 
ib. demands the5th Part of Clergy- 
man's Goods, 348. is recall d. 351. 
carries off more Money than was left 
im Churches and Monaſteries, ib. ri- 
fed by the Emperor's Attendants, 

| 352 
QOthobon's (Conſtitutions of) 514 
Oxford Univerſity of) forſaken by the 
Scholars, 196. n. laid under an In- 


terdict by the Pope's Legate, 341 
Oxford raten by Henry III. 455 
1 431, &c. 
P Aleſtine (Affairs of) 306 

Pandulph he Pope's Legate, comes 


zo R. John, 205. appointed Legate 
m England, 285. 
Norwich, 288 
Parliament, See Barons, refuſes Her- 
ry III. Money, 423. complains of 


his Conduct, 431. A Parliament 
call a, 461 
Patrick the Iriſh Apoſtle, 56 


embroke (E. of) goes into Ireland 
with an Army, 59. takes Water. 


) See Legates. And 


made Bp. of 


ford, 60. marries the Daughter of 
Dermoth, ib. zakes Poſſeſſion of 
the Km. of Leinſter, ib. ſends De- 
puties to K. Heary II. Co ſtands up 
for Pr, Henry, 270. made Re- 
gent, 271. his Character, ib. ore 
ders the Charters of K. John to he au- 
ly obſerv' d, 285, 284. dies, ib. 
-- -E. of) Commander of Henry's 
Troops in Bretaign, 308. dies, 309. 
leaves his Eſtateto Pr. Richard, 3 10 
F. of, viz. Gilbert Marſhal) ar- 
ries the K. of Scotland's Siſter, 334. 
diſgraced without Cauſe, re- 
tires into the North of England, ib. 
recall d, 35 1. goes to ſerulalem, ib. 
Wes, 353 
— E. of, viz. Walter) 353. dies, 371, 
E. of, viz. Anſelm) created Mar- 
Hal of Engl. 371 
Perche (E. 75 beſieges Lincoln Caſt{-, 
276. kill'd, 278 
Peter de Pontfract foretells K. John's 
ing his Crown, 20a, is hanged, 209. 
Philip K. of France, 75. attempts to 
deprive K. Henry of his Dominions 
in France, 82, 83. engages in the 
Cruſade, 85. fets out for the Holy 
Land, 102. encamps round Acres, 
115. demandsof Richard half the 
1 


Iſle z Cyprus, 117. eſpouſes the 
Cauſe of the Marquiſs of Montfer- 
rat, ib. 118. returns to. France, 
ib. ſwears not to attack any of 
Richard's Dominions, ib. attacks 
Normandy, 130. makes the Em- 
peror large Offers to induce him to de- 
tain K. Richard, 134, 135, 136. 
befieges, Verneuil, Lavardin, Se. 
140, 160. tries ?0 ſet K. Rich- 
ard at variance with Pr. John, 144. 
put in Poſſ*ſſwon of the principal Pla- 
ces of Bretaign, 158. breaks the 
Truce he had made with K. Rich- 
ard, ih. makes himſelf Maſter of 


Evreux, 


0 


Evreux, G. 158, 159. and of 
Roan, 181. {ues for a Peace with 
R. John, 161. invites him to Pa- 
ris, 171. atteinpts to deprive him 
of his Dominions in France, ib. and 
172. ſtirs up the Bretons to a Re- 
volt, 176. in vadis Normandy, 
and conguers the b*{t Part of it, 
172, 178. 179. ſcads a Chamii- 
on iat England, 1 89. is comm fi- 
o by the Pope to d throne K. John, 
203. prepares for this Expedition, 
204. order d by the Pape to deſiſt, 
210. makes War azainjt the E of 
Flanders, 211. dies, 291 
Poictevins revolt againſt K. John, 169. 
chaſtis d by him, ib. come over 70 
England, and are put into the beſt 
Poſe 320. aiſgrated and turn d 
out, 329. join K Heary III. 356. 
exoelPd the Kingdom. 43 436 
Poor Richard) an account of him, 5 22. 
built Salisbury Cathedral, ib. 
Pope demanded the 40th of all Eccle- 
fraſtical Re veuues in England, 175, 
&c. See Innocent, Alexander, 
Gregory. 

Provence (Wm. of) in great Favour 
with Henry III. 332 
Publicans who they were, Foa, 503 


R %eh de Diceto, ar Account of 

Lim, 5 30 
Records f the Crownof France, 0ſt, 
141 
Reginald Fitz-urſe ove of Becker's 
Muraercrs, 46 n. 
K. Richard born, 12. canſes a Re- 
volt in Guienne, 67, 80. A Mar- 
riage concluded betw.en him and Alice 
the Daughter of K. Lewis, ib. 
which is never conſummated, 93, 105. 
makes Wars with the Bretons, and 
defeats his Brother Geoffrey. 80. 
complains of his Father, 84, $6. goes 


ſtauds up for Guy of 


to Paris, 83. falls out with the E. 
of Tholoute, 85. aver Homage 70 
the K. of France, 86, 88, 94. 
crown'd D. of Normandy, 94. and 
King of England, 95. baniſler 
from bis preſence ſuch as had fue 
evith bim, and loads with Favours 
thoſe that had ſtood out againſt him, 
ib. raiſes vaſt Sums of Mone) for 
Lis Expedition to the Holy Lang, 
98. Jie aloft all the Crown:-lanasy 
ib. delivers Berwick and Rox- 
burgh to the K. of Scotland, ib. 
exatts Money from his Subjects, g9. 
afraid of his Brothers ſeizing the 
Crown, 100. gives him 6 Earlaoms, 
ib. rens his Alliances with the 
Kings of Scotland aud Wales, 101. 
joins K. Philip at Vetelai, ib. gors 
over to Meſſina the general Ren- 
d ⁊ vous, 102. takes Meſſina, Io. 
affrouts K. Philip by ſetting up hir 
Bauer in Meſſina, ib. gives Tan- 
cred K. Arthur's Sword, 105. 
concludes a Marriage with Beren- 
gueila, 106. makes a Confeſſion of 
his Sins to Abbot Joachim, ib. puts 
70 Sea in order to go to the Holy 
Land, with, 150 ſail, 107. makes 
himſelf Maſter of Cyprus, 108. con- 


fermmates his marriage with Beren- 
| Fung ib. keeps the Daughter f 


ſaac X. of Cyprus by him, 109. 


takes Acres, 116. affronts the D. 


4 Auſtria, ib. differſion betauren 
im and the K. of France, 117. 
Lutienans 
118. #ills the Saracen priſoners 
he had, and why, 119. obtains a 
great Victory over Saladine, tac. 
A Deſcription of this famous Battle, 
121. eſcapes narrowly at Joppry 
123. fakes the Babylon-Caravar 
ib. marches towards Jeruſalem, 
124. 144kcs @ Truce with Saladine, 


125. 


} 
l 


| 
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125. embarks ſor Europe, 127. 
ſbi p-wrecł d near Aquileia, ib. 
55 into the Dominion of the 

. of Auſtria, where he is ſœir d, 
ib. and dæliner d up to the Em- 
Peror, 128. carried before the 
Diet of the Empire, 131. 159, 
ooo Marks, demanded for his 
ranſom, 134. 1s ſt at Liberty, 
137. arrives in England, ib. 

ers the Standard in Cyprus 
in St. Edmund's Church, 138. 
crowned again, 139. forgives 
his Brother John, and reduces 
his Party, 138, 141. wars with 
the K. of France, 130. &c. dies, 


145. makes John his Herr, 146. 


where buried, ib. his Character, 
147. his ſaying to Fulk, when 
reprov'd by him, ib. 
Richard K. Phu's Sou born, 193. 
made E. of Cornwal, 295. ſent 
with an Army into Quienne, ib. 
quarrels with K. Henry 3. 300. 
takes up Arms to compel him 
to reftorethe Charters, 30 1. his 
Mether's Dowry is ſettled upon 
him, ib. marries the yz 
of Gloceſter, 209. deprin'd by 
the K. of the E. of Pembroke s 


Eftate, 310. goes into Ireland, 
ib. created E. Marſhal, ib. makes 


a remonftrance to K. Henry III. 
about the Poi ctevins being put 
into the beſt Poſts, 3:1. retires 
into Wales, 22. leapues with 
Prince Lewellyn, ib. deliver: 
one of his Caſtles to Henry III. 
323. beſieges the Caſele of Mon- 
mouth, 325. 2s taken priſoner, 
ib. reſcued, ib. ravages the 


Lands of the Kinz's Crunſellors, 


327. burns Shrewsbury, ib. goes 


into Ireland, 
there, 


328. if flabb'd 
1D 


Richard expoſtulates with Henry 


III. 337. extremely incens'd at 
di mon de Montfort's marriage 
with the Counteſs of Pembroke, 
340. enters into a Confederacy 
apamft the King, ib. goes to the 
Holy Land 355. 2nvefts Henry 
III. with the 
Poi ctou, ib. married to Cincia 
362, his NMedding dinner con- 
ſiſted of zo, ooo Diſhes, ib. the 
Pope offers Sicily to him, 399. 
marries Eleanor, 3405 mmefted 
wit Gui enne, Ireland andWales, 


405. reſuſes to lend Henry III. 


Money, 416. choſen K of the 

omans, 427. 2s crowned, ib, 
carries 700,009). into Germany 
ib. declares againſt the Oxford- 
Froviſions, 438. ſwears to ob- 
ſerv? them, 439. tries to make 


Earldom of 


„ . 
1 
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peace between the K. and Ba- 


rons, 446. taken priſoner at | 


the Battle of Lewes, 456. [et at | 


Liberty by Simon de Montfort, 
473. intercedes for him, 476. 


dies, 489 
Ri vaux (Peter de) made Treaſur- 
er, 314. turn d out, 329. and | 
ſent tothe Tower, 330. recalld 
to Court, 323 8 
Robin Hood, an Account of him, 
145. 1. 
Roger mad? Archbiſbop of Can 


terbury, 


3.1 
Roger de Hoveden, an Account of | 
530 


Roches Peter de) Biſhop of Win- 


„n 


cheſter made Regent, 286. un- 


ermin d by Hubert de Burg, and 
ſent to his Dioceſe, 298, 299 
| call'd 


I 


= 


Roderick X. of Connaught endea- 
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calld to Court again, 314. 
blames the Conduòt of Hubert 
de Burg, ib. tries to ſtir up the 
K againſt him, 318. would go- 
vern abſolutely, 319. ſends 
over for great Numbers of 
Pottevins and Gaſcons, 329. 
hrs impudent Anſwer to the Pare 
liament, 324. the Biſhops 
threaten him with Excommus= 
nication, ib. he appeals to the 
Pope, ib. endeavours to diſpatch 
the E. of Pembroke out of the 
way, 325, 327. i diſgrac'd. 
3:9. ordered to give in his Ac- 
counts, ib. proſecuted, ib. ſent 
for to Rome, 231. dies, 243 
Rocheſter taken by the Barons, 
231, retaken by K. John, ib. 
taken by Pr. Lewis, 236 


vours in vain to turn the Eng- 
hifh out of Ireland, 59 
Roſamond (Fair) put to death by 


Qu. Eleanor, 63. where buried. 


64. n. her Tomb remov d out of 


the Church of Godſtow, 521 


Routiers, who they were, 


3 

Rubeus (Peter) the Pope's Nuncio, 
comes to England, 349. extorts 
Money from the Abbies, ib. 
and from all ſorts of Perſons 
352 
Runnemede, 226. 
Ruſtand the Pope's Nuncio, comes 
to England with ſeveral Bulls, 
415. endeavours to get the Bi- 
ſhops to ſet their hands to ſe- 
veral obligatory Notes, 419, 
&c. 


1 
Aladine becomes Maſter of Pto- 
> lemais, Jeruſalem, &c. 115. 


illi the priſoners he had, 119: 
refuſes to perform the ArtiCles ' 
ef the ſurrender of Acres, ib. 
defeated, 120, 121. 
Salisbury (E. of) dies, 298 

Cathedral) by whom built, 

522 

Sandwich burnt, 276 

Sarisburienſis (Joannes) an ac- 
count of him, 530 

Scotland (X f) See Alexander, 
William. 

Segrave (Stephen) ſubnnts to the 
Popes Demands, 304. mads . 
chief Juſticiary, 314. turn d 
out, 329. makes his peace, 330. 
recall d to court, 333 

Sempringham (order of) 135. n. 

Sens Archbiſhop of) preſſes the 

Pope to * England under an 

Interdièt, 41 

Sewald Archb:/ſhop of York, an 
account of him, 2 

Sicily ( Afairs of 102, 382, 
398, 4.04. The Popes pretend it 
was a Fief of the Ghurch, ib, 
given by the Pope to Prince Ed- 
mund, 382. this Grant r2vok'd, 
474. Account of the vaſt Ex- 
tortions of the Fopes under that 
pretence, 409. 419, 415, 417. 
---430, 437. given the E. of 


Anjou: 449, 475. 
Simon of Durham, an Account of 
him, 530 


Simon de Montfort in great fa- 
vour with Henry III. 337. mar- 
ries the Counteſs Dowager of 
Pembroke, 339. gets his Marri- 
ave confirmed by the Fope, 340. 
proſecuted for it by Henty III. 
345. retires into France, ib. re- 
call'd, 351. ſent into Gui- 

Bb bh enne, 


ente, 379. accui d bythe Gaſ- 
cons, 392, 373 
Bis Peers, ib. and 397. clears 
himſelf, ib. gives the K the 
Lie, 394. ſent Governour to 
Guienne, ib. offers his Service 
to Henry III 404. made Pre- 
fident of the Council of 24. 
432. accuſed by the E. f Glo- 
ceſter, 4.44. retires into France, 
47. returns to England, ib, 
choſen General of ths Barons, 
449. forces the Ming Troops 
to retire, and enters into Lon- 
don, 454. takes the K. priſoner, 
and makes uſe of his Name a- 
ainſt him, 460. reduces 
' ſome of the Barons that had 
revolted, 464. renounces in 
- Prince Edmund's Name the 
Crown of Sicily, 469. ain at 
the Battle of Eveſham, 471. 
loołt upon as a Martyr by the 
Monks, 472 
Simonde Montfort E. of Leiceſter's 
Son defeated by Prince Edward, 
70. retires into the Iſle of 
Ime, 474. ſurrender, 
476» turns Pirate, 477. 
Sterling-Money, by whom fir ft _ 
e 24 
Strong-bow (Richard) enters into 
an Alliance with Denaoth, 


Subſidy of two Shillings 1 oh 
very Hide of Land granted K. 
Henry III. 294 

* Ewines-head Abbey, The Story of 

X. John's poiſon'd by a Monk of 

that Abbey inquir d into, 242. 

and n. 

Synod at London to conſider of 

(he Pope's Ea actions, 348. as 


w 


N D E X. 


is tried by 


gainſt Becket, 502. at Weſt⸗ 
minſter, 555, 509. at Armagh, 
506. at Caſhel, ib. one in 
7 of K. John's marriage, 


507. at York, 508. at Can- 


terbury, 512. at St, Paul's 
513, 514. at Reading, and 
Northampton, 514 


T Ancred K, of Sicily from whom 
deſcended, 102, ſhuts Joanna 

the Queen Dowaper in priſon, 
103. falls out with K. Richard, 
104. 4 Treaty concluded be- 
tween the two Princes, 105, 
ſows diſſention between K. Ri- 
chard, and X. Philip, ib. 
Tenths of all Moveables in 
England exacted by the Pope, 
30 

Theobald Archbiſbop of Cline 


bury, 2, 4+ 
Tholouſe, Queen Eleanor's Th 
to that Earldom, I4,15 
Thomas E. of Savoy comes to 
8 77 5 353 
Iripoli E. of) pepares to det hrons 
Guy of Lufignan, 115 


Turnham (Robert f) delivers 
K. Richards Treaſure to K. 
John, 153 
Twenty fourCommſſioners aphoint- 
ed to reform abuſes, 431, &c. 
forbid ſending to Forergners the 
lucomes of their Benefices, 


U 885 
1 Rban III. ade Pope, 80. 
dies, 85 


Urban IV. made Pope, 443. gives 
Sicily to the E. of Anjou, 
( 448 


W. 


I ND E X. 


0 w. 

V/ Aleran, 300 

\ Wales (Pr. of ) does K. John 
Homage, 196. See David, Leu- 
ellyn. 

Walter of Coventry, an Account 


of him, 530 


Warren (E. of) made Counſellor © 


to Llenry III. 336. n. ſent to 
Oxford to makeup the Quarrel 
between the Scholars, and the 
Pope's Legate, 342 
Wells Hugh de) Biſhop of Lin- 
coln, 197 
Welſh make Incurſions into Eng- 
land, 11, 302, 424. compelled 
to give K. john Haſtages, 198. 
Henry III. makes @ peace with 
them, 84 
Weſtminſter Abbey began to be 
built, 286 
Wexford taken by the Englith, 
end piven to Firz-Stephen, 59. 
AColony of Eng liſb ſettled 8 


Its 

William, Stephen's Son, his 
Character, 1,2. deſpoil'd of 
all his Eftate by Henry II. 4. 
dies, | I7 
William X. of Scotland, 49. 
Joyns mn the Conſpiracy againſt R. 
Henry II. 64. makes an Ir- 
rupion in the North-parts of 


England, 67. taken priſoner 
68. releas'd upon hard Terms 
21. does Homage to the K. of 
England,67, 72.diſcharg'd from 
the Obligation of doing Ho- 
mage by Richard I. 98. ſends 
to demand Northumberland, 
152. threatens 55 take it 4 
orce, 166. 1s ſhifted ib. 
2 Homage to 71 * 

ib. 


1 
William of Newburgh, an Ac- 
count of him, 530 
William de Ja Roche D. Ar- 
thur's Governour, 159. Car- 
res off Conſtance and Arthur 
from the Court of Philip, and 
brings them to K. John, 160 
William E. of Holland choſen 
K. of the Romans, 276 
William of Ypres General of 
the Brabanſons departs out of 


the Kingdom, 3 
Wincheſter (B/hop of) had 6 


Caſtles, 2. which he forfeits, 
ib. 
----=-B1ſhop of) See Peter de Ro- 


ches. 


Windſor beſieged by the Barons 


238 
* 
* 


Ork ( Archbiſhop o $28 
Geoffrey, 7 c. 
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| 3.1. 36. Preſident, r. Precedent. p. 34. 1. 6. dele the Full-flop, and put 
a Comma. p. 55. l. 7. ſet r. who ſet. pt. l. 16. on, r. one. p. 98. 1. 8. 
For, r. from. p. 102. I. 20. Tybur, r. Tyber. p. 107. I. 27. the Guy, r. Guy. 
P. 109. I. 14. prejudical, r. prejudicial. p. 16. J. 35. Marſellies, r. Marſeilles. 
P. I13. |. 8. here, r. hear. p. 120. I. 18. Executors, r. Execution. p. 127. 1. 
25. his, r. this. p. 140. 1. 17. Grace, r. Graces. p. 184. I. ult. had, r. had 
at. p. 175. 1. 24. he, r. he had. p. 182. I. 1. ſwerv'd, r. ſever d. p. 184. l. 
7. them, r. him. p. 189. I. 36. Intereſt, r. Intent. p. 193. 1. 36. Had, r. 
fave. p. 215. 1. 17. from, r. from him. p. 217. I. 24. done, r. done him. p. 
228. I. 17. almoſt, r. almoſt all. p. 230. I. 21. Merchad, r. Marchant. p. 
242. I. 9. and 26. r. Swines-head-Abbey. p. 305. I. ult. up him r. upon him. 
P. 325. I. 26. Priſoner, r. Priſoners. p. 439. I. 6. of the Note, Here, r. Hear. 
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